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Reignmg Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India— The 
Right Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery* ( April 
1910) 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State— 
Sir Find-later Stewart, G. o. b., a. c. i. e., 
c. S. I., L. L. D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State— 
The Duke of Devonshire. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — 
Sir H. Strakosch, G. B. E, Sir A. A. L. 
Parsons, k. o. i. e , Sir H. Williamson, 
o. i. E., M. B. e., Sir J. Clay, K. C. I. E., 
o. s. i., o. b. e., E. Raghavendia Rao, 
Lt.— Col. Sir JEL Suhiavvardy, o. b. e, 
Sir J. A. Woodhead, k. c. s. i., C. i. e, 
Dewan Bahadur S E. Ranganatlian, Sir 
Courtenay Latimer, K. C. I. E., C. s i. 

High Commissioner of India —Malik 
Sir Feroz Khan .Noon, K. o. I. e. 

Trade Commissioner for India— Sir 
David Meek, Kt., c. I. E., o. B. e. 

Government of India 

{Area— 1,808,679 Sq. miles , with a 
population of 352,837,778 of people — 
nearly one- fifth of human race) 

Viceroy and Governor General 

His Excellency The Most Hon’ble 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, p. c., kt., 
G. M. S. I., G. M. I. E., 0. B. E., D. L., 

T. D., (18th April 1933). 

Commauder-in-Chief in India— His Ex- 
cellency General Sir Robert Cassels, 
G. 0. S. I., G. C. B., CJ. S. I., D. S. 0. 

Executive Council 

The Hon’ble Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai, 
M. B. E., C. I. E., I. 0. S. (Education, 
Health and Lands). 

The Hobble Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
Khan, K. C. S. I., (Law). 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K. 0 . s. I., C. I. E, I. c. S., (Home). 

The Hon’ble Sir Andrew Clow, c. s. 
I., 0. I. E., I. C. S. ( Communications ). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
C. S. I., 0. I. E , I. C. S. (Finance). 

The Ron’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar (Commerce and 
Labour ). 

President, Legislative Assembly — The Hon. 
Sir Abdur Rahim, k. C. S. i. 

President, Council of State— The Hon. Sir 
Manekji Byramji Dadabhoy, k. C. s. I., 
K. c. i. E. 

I 


Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 47 

Muslim League Party 26 

Non-Party 20 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Gioup 10 

Officials 26 

140 

(b) In Council op State 
Independent Progressive Party 9 

Congress Party 8 

Muslim League 7 


24 

Govern meat of Bengal 

(Area 82,955 sq. miles ; population — 

51,087,338) 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir John Arthur 
Herbert, g.c.i E. (Nov. 1989) 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon. Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul 
Huq, Chief Minister (Education) 

The Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, 
K.C.I.E., (Home, Constitution and Election) 

The Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
Kt., (Revenue) 

The Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca, ( Public Health , Medical 
and Local Self -(Government) 

The Hon. Maharaja Srischandra Nandy 
of Kassimbazar, (Communication and 

Works) 

The Hon. Mr. Huseyn Shaheea 
Suhrawardy, (Finance, Commerce and 

Labour) 

The Hon. Nawab MusharrufF Hossain, 
Khan Bahadur, (Judicial and Legislative 

Dept) 

The Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut. 

(Forest and Excise ) 

The Hon. Mr. Mukunda Behary 
Mullick, (Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness ) 

The Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan. 
(. Agriculture , Industries , Veterinary and 
Rural Reconstruction ) 

Speaker , Legislative Assembly The 
Hon. Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haq, c.i.e. 

President , Legislative Council The 
Hon, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mittra 
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Numerical Strength oi Parties 


(a) In Assembly 


Qovt Supporters 


Muslim Coalition consisting 

ol Proja, 

Muslim League Parties 

00 

Scheduled Caste Group 

11 

Euiopcan Group 

25 

Anglo-Indian Group 

4 

Hindu Nationalist Group 

7 


155 

Opposition : — 


Congress Party 

53 

Proja, Krishak Proja, 

) 

Members belonging to 

L F\Q 

no party, Scheduled caste 

r JO 

group, Nationalists 

) 


111 

(b) In Council 


Qovt Suppotters 


Unattached 

2 

Kiishak Proja Party 

9 

League Party 

7 

Eiuopean Gioup 

6 

No party 

16 


38 

Opposition : — 


Congress Group 

13 

Progressive Party 

6 

No Party 

5 


24 

Government of Bombay 

(Area— 77,221 Sq . miles ; population — 

18,192,475) 


Governor 



H. E. Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, 
G. C. I. E,, T. D. (18th. Sept 1937) 


Advisers to H. E. the Governor 


Council ol advisers 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

G. T. Boag, o. & r., c, i. r, r. a. s. 

H. M. Ilord, 0. s i., «. I. R, i. o. s. 

T. G. Rutherford, a h. i., a i. r, i. o. s. 
Speaker, Legislative Assembly— The 

lion. Sri B. Sambamurli 

President, Legislative Council— The 
lion. Dr. U. Rama ltao 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

(Area— 112,191 sq . miles ; population 
—49,611,833) 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Gamier 
Halle LI, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.O.S. (Dec. 7, 1939) 

Advisers to II. E. tho Governor 

The Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers 

P. W. Marsh, B.A. (Oxon), C.S.I., C.I.E., 
i.c.s., Revenue, Rural Development, Agri- 
culture, Forests, Communications and 
Irrigation, (Appointed 4 Nov. 1939) 

Dr. Panna Lall, M.A., b.sc., lu.b. 
(Cantab), D. Litt, (Agra), Bar-at- Law, 
c.i.e., i.c.s,, Education, Industries, Local 
Self-Government and Public Health. 

(Appointed Navembcr 3 , 1930) 
T. Sloan, M.A. (Qlas), c.s.i., c.LE, i.c.S,, 
Home Affaiis, Finance, Justice and Jails. 
(Appointed November 4 , 1939) 

Speaker , Legislative Assembly The 
Hon. Shri Purushottamdas Tandon, m a 

LL.B. 

President, Legislative Council The 
Hon. Dr. Rai Bahadur Sir Sita Ram. 

M.A., LL,B„ D.Litt. 


The Congress Ministry having re- 
signed the Governor assumed Adminis- 
trative and Legislative Powers assisted 
by the following advisers : — 

Sir Gilbert Wiles, k. c. i. e. } c, s. i 
I. c. s. 

J. A. Madan, c. s. i., c. i. e., i. c. s. 

H. F. Knight, c. I. e., i. c, s. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly— The 
Hon. Ganesh Yashudeo Mavalankar 

President, Legislative Council— The 
Hon, M. M. Pakvasa 

Government of Madras 

(Area— 124,363 Sq. miles ; population— 
47,198,60 S) 

Governor 

H. E. the Hon’ble Sir Arthur Hope, 
g, c. i. e., m, c. 


Government of Behar 

0<a i,™a--69,348 sq. miles ; population- 
32, 558, 050) 

Governor 

H E. Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 

K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E., I.C.S. * 

Advisers to H. E. the Governor 

, Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers : — J 

E. R. J. R. Cousins, c.i.e., i.c.s. and 
R. E. Russell, c.lr, i.c.s. 

Speaker. Legislative Assembly : — The 
Hon. Mr. Ramdayalu Sinhn, b.a,, ll.b. 

President, Legislative Council The 
Hon. Mr. Rajivranjan Prasad Sinha, M.A, 
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Government of Assam 

K Area — 67,834 sq ♦ miles ; population — 
8,62,251) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Robert JNiel Reid, m.a. 
(i Oxon ), K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. ( Match 4, ’£7) 
Council of Ministers 

The Hon. Maulavi Saiyid Sir 
Muhammad Saadulla, m.a., b.l. 

The Hon. Srijufc Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhnri, b.l. 

The Hon. Maulavi Munawwar Ali, 
b.a , LL.B. 

The Hon. Srijut Hiiendia Chandra 
Chakrabarti, b.a. 

The Hon. Khan Sahib Maulavi 
Mudabbir Hussain Chaudhuii, b.l. 

The Hon. Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, 

L. M.P. 

The Hon. Maulavi Abdul Matin 
Chaudhuri, B.L. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
Sayidur Rahman, m.a., b.l. 

The Hon. Miss Mavis Dunn, b.a., b.t., 
B.L. 

The Hon. Sj. Rupnath Bialnna, BL. 
Speaker , Legislative Assembly The Hon. 

Mi. Basanta Kumar Das, B.L. 

President , Legislative Council The Hon. 
Sj. Heiamba ITasad Barua, M.A., b.l. 

Govt, of the Punjab 

{Area— '186, 380 sq. miles ; population- 
28, 490, 857) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Henry DufTicld Craik, Bart, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. {8th. Apnl 1938) 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, k.b.e. ( Premie r) 
The Hon. Sardar Bahadur Dr. Sardar 
Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt., C.I.E., 
B.O.L., {Revenue) 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir 
Chhotu Ram, B.A., ilb. {Development) 

The Hon. Mr. Manohar Lai, m.a. 

(Finance) 

The Hon. Mr. Nawabzada Major 
Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana. 

(Public Works) 
The Hon. Mian Abdul Hayc. 

(Education) 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana, c.B.E. ( Political and Chief 
Official Whip. 

Mir Maqbool Mahmood— General 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar IJjjal Singh, 

M. A. — Home 


Mrs. Jahanara Shah Nawaz, mb.e — 
Education , Medical Relief and Public 
Health ♦ 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan — Revenue 
and Irrigation 

Chaudhri Tika Ram, B.A , ll.b., m.b.e., 
— Development 

Thakur Ripudaman Singh, B.A.— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, B.A., ll.b., 
M.b.e .—Local Self-Government and Public 


Works 

Speaker , Legislative Assembly : — The 
Hon. Sir Sahabuddin Ohoudkuiy, k.b., Kt. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Ministerial Tarty 111 

Congress Party 39 

Independents 20 

Ahrar Party 2 

Vacant 2 


174 

Govt, of Central Provinces 

( A'ica — 191,559 Sq * miles; population — 

15,328,058) 

Governor 

IT. E. Sir Francis Veiner Wylie, 
K. o. s. I., C. I. E., x. C. s. (28-5-1938) 
Advisers to the Governor 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governoi assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Poweis assisted by the 
following adviscis 

Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton, k.C.i.e. 

r.c.s. 

H. C. Greenfield, c.r.E., x.c.s. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly -The 
Hon. Mr. Ghanashyam Singh Gupta 

Government of Orissa 

(Area— 82,000 Sq. miles ; population — 

8.500.000) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John Austen Hubback, 
k.c.s.i., j.p. (Appointed April 1, 1936) 

Advisers to Governor 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers 

Eric C. Ansorage. X.O.S. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly : — The 
Hon. Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das 

Government of Sind 

(Area— 46,378 Sq. miles ; population— 

8.887.000) 
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Governor 

H. E, Sir Lancelot Graham, k.o.b.1., 
k.cxe., r.c.s. (1st April 1030) 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon. Mir Band eh Ali Khan Mir 
Muhammad Ilassan Khan Talpur, 

{Premier) 

The Hon. Mr. Nihehaldas Chatumal 
Vazirani. {Revenue) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Ayub Shah Muhammad Khan Khuhro. 

{Public Works) 

The Hon. Mr. Abdul Majid Lilaram 
Shaikh. {Finance, Medical and Public 
Health and Excise). 

The Hon. Rao Sahib Gokuldas 
Mewaldas. {Local Self-Government, Agri- 
culture and Veterinary). 

The Hon. Mr. Ghulam Murtaza Shah 
Muhammad Shah Sayed, ( Education , 
Labour , Industries , Forests and Rural 
Reconstruction ) 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly The 
Hon. Mr. Syed Miran Mahomed Shah 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

In Assembly 


Govt . Supporters : — 

Independents 20 

Hindu Independent Party 10 

European Group 3 

Independent Baluch Party 5 


38 

Opposition : — 

Congress 10 

Muslim League 8 

Independents 1 

19 

No Party 2 


N. W. Frontier Government 

{Area — SB, 856 Sq. miles ; population — 
4,684,864) 

Governor 


Governor 

XL E. the Hon, Sir Archibald Douglas 
Cochrane, cuui.a., k.o.s.l, d.s.o. 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon. IT Pu, Bar-at-Law, Premier 
{Home Affairs) 

The Hon. Sir Paw 'Fun, a.t.m., Bar-at 
Law. (Lands and Iteiemie) 

The Hon. U Iltoon Aung Gy aw, Bar* 
al-Law. (Finance) 

The Hon. U Saw. (Agriculture and 
Forests) 

The Hon. Saw To Chit, Bar-at-Law* 
(Education) 

The Hon. U. Tharawaddy Maung 
Maung, B.sc. (Illinois U.S.A.) (Health 
and Public Works) 

The Hon. Captain Maung Aye. Bar- 
at-Law. (Judicial Affairs) 

The Hon. U Ba Than. (Commerce 
arid Industry) 

President of the Senate :—The Hon. 
U Maung Gyee, Bar-at-Law 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 
—The Hon, U. Chit Hlaing. Bai-at-Law. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice 

Hon. Sir Maurice Linford Gwyer 

K.C.B., K.O.S.I., 

Judges 

Hon. Sir Shah Mahomed Sulaiman, Kt. 

M.A., L.L.D. 

Hon. Sir Srinivasa Varadachaiy. 

Bengal Judicial Department 

High Cout— Calcutta 
Chief Justice 

DeibysLiie, The Hon. Sir Harold, Kt„ 

K.C., M.CJ. 

Puisne Judges 


H. E. Sir George Cunningham, 
K.C.B.I., K.C.I.E., O.B.E. (2nd March 1937) 
Council of Advisers 
The Congress Minisfciy having lesigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following Advisers 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur 
Parsons, k.c.i.e., c.b.e., d.s.o. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly The 
Hon. Malik Kknda Bakhsh Khan, b.a 

LL.B. *’ 

Government of Burma 

(Area— 261,000 sq , miles ; population 

14,667,146) 


_ TT . 1 7 os (; c y o > r *Fho Hon. Mr. Justice Leonard 
KtM.ALL.i!. Bar-at-Law. 
Lort-Wilhams, 'iiie Hon. Mr. Justice 
John, Kt. k.c. 

Ghose, The Hon. Mr. Juslioo Sarat 
Kumar, m.a., i.as. 

Panckiidge The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hugh Raheie, Bar-at-Law. 

Tn,f?“ ec p A l\ Th0 Bon - Mr. 
lonck, Bar-at-Law. 

r^ a R tley ’^ e Hon * Mr - J,lstic e Charles, 
i.o.s., Bai-at-Law. 

p The Hon. Mr. Justice 

George Douglas, Bar-at-Law, 

Ah, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sycd Nasim, 

AlleWeiMd!’ * Hon • hr ' Justlce 
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Mitter, The Hon. Mr. Justice Roopen- 
dro Coomar, . __ 

Khundkar, The Hon. Mr. Justice JN. 
A., Bar-at-Law. . , 

Rao, The Hon. Mr. Justice Bcncgal 
Narsinga, Kt, cjbs., i.c.s. 

Edgley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Norman 
George Armstrong, i.c.s.. Bar-at-Law. _ 
Mookerjee, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Biian Kumar, M.A., d.l. . 

Biswas, The lion. Mr. Justice Cham 
Chandia, M.A., b.l. 

Lodge, The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Francis, b.a., i.c.s. 

Sen, The Hon Mr. Justice Amarendra 
Natb, Bar-at-Law. 

Roxburgh, The Hon. Mr. Justice T. J. 
Y., C.I.E., i.c.s. 


Officiating Judge 

Akram, The Hon. Mr. Justice a.S.m. 
Advocate-General 

Sir Asok Kumar Roy, Kt. Barristcr-at- 
Law. 


Puisne Judges 

Bum, The Hon. Mr. Justice S., Kt., 

I4 0* Si 

Mockctt, The Hon. Mr. Justice Y. 
Panduiang Row, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
V., 1 . c. s. 

King, The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J., 
1 . c. s. 

Wodswoith, Hie Hon. Mr. Justice S., 
1 . c. s. 

Venkataiamana Rao Nnyudu, The 
IJon’ble Mr. Justice P., Rao Bahadur, 
Lakshmana Rao, The lion, Mr. 
Justice K. P., Diwan Bahadur 

Gentle, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. W. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Ralnnan, The Hon, Mr. Justice Dr. 
Abdur, Kt., Khan Bahadur. 

Kiishnaswami Ayyangar, The Hon. 
Mr. Justice K. S. 

Somayya, The Hon. Mr. Justice B, 
Patangali Sastri, The I Jon, Mr. 
Justice M. 

JJorwill, the lion. Mr. Justice L. C., 

X. C. 8. 


Bombay Judicial Department 

High Court— Bombay 
Chief Justice 

Beaumont. The Hon. Sir J, W. F., 
K.C., M.A. ( Cantab ) 

Puisne Judges 

Blackwell, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Cecil Patrick, Kt, m.be., Bar-at-Law. 

Broomfield, The Hon. Mr. Justice R. 
S., b.a m i.c.s. Barristei-at-Law. 

Wadia, The Hon. Mr. Justice Bomanji 
J am shedji, Barrister-at-Law. 

Kania, The Hon, Mr. Justice Ilarilal 
Jekisondas, LL.B* 

Wadia, The Plon. Mr. Justice Navroji 
Jehangir, i.c.s. Barrister-at-Law. 

Divatia, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

Harsidhbhai Vajubhai, M.A., ll.b., 

Macklin, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

A. S. R., i.c.s. 

Wasudev, The Hon, Mr. Justice K. B„ 

LL.B., 

Somjee, The Hon. Mr. Justice, m.a., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Sen, The Hon. Mr. Justice K. 0., i.c.s. 
(Additional Judge) 

Advocate-General 

Setalvad, M. 0., ba., ll.b., Advocate 

Madras Judicial Department. 

Hi gh Court— Ma dr as 

Chief -Justice 

Leach, The Hon’ble Sir Lionel,, 
Kt, Bar-at-Law, 


Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Patna 
Chief Justice 

Harries, The Hon’ble Sir Arthur 
Trevor, Kt. 

Puisne Judges 

Wort, The Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred 
William Ewait. Bar-at-Law. 

Fazl-ali, The lion. Mr, Justice Saiyicl, 
Bar-at-Law, 

Dhavlc, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sankara 
Balaji, lo,h, 

Agarwala, The Plon. Mr, Justice 
Clifford Monmohan, Bar-at-Law. 

Varxnn, The lion. Mr. Justice Sukhdov 
Prashad, Bar-at-Law. 

Rowland, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

Francis George, lcj.s. 

Lall, Tim lion. Mr. Justice Monohar, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, 

Ohafctarji, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

Subodh Chandra, 

Meredith, Tlic Hon. Mr. Justice 

Ucibert Rib ton, i.c.s (Acting; Additional). 

Advocate -General 

Mr. Baldev Balmy, h.a., ll.b. 

Burma Judicial Department 

High Court— Rangoon. 

Cliief Justice 

Roberts, The Hon’ble Sir Ernest 
Handforth Goodman, Bamater-at-Law. 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Justice Sir Mya Bu 3 Bar-at- 
Law, 
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The Hon. Mr. Justice A. G. Mosely, 

i.c.s, 

„ U Ba, Bar-at-Law. 
„ „ „ H. F. Dunkley, 

Bar-at-Law, I.C.S. 

„ „ H. H, Mackncy, 

I.C.S. 

„ „ „ E. Taaffe Sharpe, 

Bar-at-Law, 

„ Joseph Shaw, 

Bar-at-Law. 

„ „ „ J, B. Blagden, 

Bar-at-Law. 

Advocate-General 

Maung, TJ Thein, M.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 

C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court— Nagpur 
Chief Justice 

Stone, The Hon’ble Sir Gilbert, Bar- 
at-Law. 


Puisne Judges 

Grille, The Hon, Mr. Justice Fiedeiick 
Louis, Kt,., M.A., Bar-at-Law, i.c s. 

Hiyogi, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. 
Bhawani Shankar, M.A., ll.m., c.i.e. 

Pollock, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bonald Evelyn, B.A., Bai-at-Law, I.C.S. 

Gruer, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harold 
Geoige, m.a., Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian, 
B.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law. 

Puranik, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
W&sudeo Eamachandra, b.a., ll.b. 
Advocate-general 
Butt, Walter, Banister- at-Law. 


Bam Lai, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Diwan, b.a., Bar-at-Law. 

Sale, The Hon. Mr. Justice S. L., 

B.A., I.C.S. 

United Provinces Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Allahabad , 

Chief Justice 

Thom, the Plon’ble Sir John Gibb, 
Kt., M.A., LL.B., B.S.O., MC. 

Puisne Judges 

Ben net, The lion. Mr. Justice Sir 
Edward, Kt., b.a., ll.d., Bai-at-Law, J.p„ 
i.c.s. 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon. Mr. Justice, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Harries, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur 
Trevor, Bar-at-Law 

Singh, The Hon. Mr. Justice Eaehlipal, 
Bai Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Collister, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Harold James, j.r., i.c.s. 

Allsop, The Hon. Mr. Juslieo James 
Joseph Whittlcsea, j.r., i.c.s. 

Ba]pai, The Hon. Mr* Justice Uma 
Shankar, M.A., ll.b, 

Bai Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Ganga Hath, b.a., ll. b. 

Khan Bahadur, The Lion. Mr. Justice 
Muhammad Ismail, Bar-at-Law. 

Verma, The Hon. Mr. Justice Kaniala- 
Kantha, b.a., ll.b. 

Biaund, The Hon. Mr* Justice Henry 
Benedict Linthwaitc, Bar-at-Law. 

Chief Court of Oudh — Lucknow 

Chief Justice 


Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court— Lahore 
Chief Justice 

Young, The Hon’ble Sir J, Douglas, 
b.a., Banister-at-Law. 

Judges 

Tekchand, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bakshi, m.a., l.l. b. 

Dalip Singh, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Kunwar, b.a„ Bar-at-Law 

Momoe, The Hon. Mr. Justice J. H., 
B.A., ll.b., K. c., Bar-at-Law. 

Skemp, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. W„ 

M.A*, I.C.S. 

Bhide, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. V., 

B. A., I.C.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdul Bashid, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Bin Muhammad, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Khan Bahadur, m.a,, ll.b. 

Blacker, The Hon, Mr, Justice H. A, 

C. , B.A., I.O.S. 


Thomas, The Plon'ble Mr. Justice 
George Hector, Bar-at-Law. 


Khan Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Zia-ul-Hasan, b.a. 

Hamilton, The Hon, Mr. Justice 
Aiclnbald de Burgh, b.a., i.o.r. 

Yorke, The Hon, Mr. Justice Kobcrfc 
Langdon, b.a., j.p., i.c.s. 

Siivastava, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Eadha Krishna, b sc., l.l.b. ( AddL Judge) 

Chief Court of Sind 


Chief Justice 

The Hon’ble Mr. Godrey Bevis, i.c.s. 
Judges 

The Hon’ble Mr. Charles M. Lobo, 

B.A., LL.B. 

„ „ „ Mr. Eric Weston, b.a., 

i.c.s. 


Bar-at-Law. 


Mr. Halim B. Tyabji, 
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Indian States, (with Salutes) 

(Area— 712)508 Sq» Miles; population — 
81,310,815) 

Assam State 

Manipur— H. EL Maharaja Sir Chura 
Chanel Singh, ic.c.s.l, c.b.e. Maharaja 
of— 

Dale of birth : — 15th April, 18S5. 

Dale of succession : — 18lh September 1891, 
Area of State in Sq. miles 8638 
(Approximately) 

Population of State 4,15,606 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Nearly Us. 9,59,630 
Salute in guns 11 

Baluchistan State 

Kalat— His Highness Bcgiar Bcgi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, g.c.le., Wall 
of— 

Date of Birth 1S64 
Date of Succession : — 1893 
Aiea of State in Square miles 73,278 
Population of State 328/ 281 
Revenue for the last Slate financi.il 
year Its, 17,78,000 nearly. 

Salute in Guns : — 19. 

Baroda State 

Barofia— ET. II. Farzan d-i -Kh as-i-Dan 1 at- 
i-Inglislna Maharaja Pratapsmgh 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Kbel, Sham slier 
Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Date of birth— 

Date of succession— 7th February 1939 
Area of State in sq. miles— S164 
Population of State — 2443007 
Revenue for the last State financial year 
—221*54 lacs 
Salute in guns— 21 

Bengal States 

Cooch Bohar— H. H. Maharaja 

Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— 15th December 1915 
Date of succession — 20th December 1922 
Area of State in Sq. miles— 1318 35 
(Approximately) 

Population of State— 5,90,866 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year— Nearly Rs. 38,08.270 
Inegular Troops — 112 
Salute in guns— 13 

Tripura— His Highness Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, k.c s i„ Maharaja of— 

Date of birth:— 19th August 1908 
Date of succession: — 13 August 1923 
Aiea of State in square miles:— 4,116 
Population of State 382,450 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 33,42,104 (including the 


revenue of the Zamindaries in British 
India) 

Indian State Forces : — Tripura Infantry 
Salute in guns : — 13. 

Bihar <& Orissa States 

Kalahandi— H. H. Maharaja Erij Mohan 
Deo, o.b E. Raja of— 

Date of Birth : — 14th May 1896 
Date of Succession 20th October 1897 
Area of State in squaie miles : — 3,745 
Population of State : — 415 827 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Rs. 6,43 000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns :— 9 

Mayurbhanj — Maharaja Sir Pratap Oh. 

Bhan j Deo k.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth : — 18th February 1901 
Date of succession :— 23rd April 1928 
Area of State in Sq miles 4.213 
Population of State : — S 89,603 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year ‘.—Nearly Rs. 33 lacs 
Salute in guns :— 9 

Patna — H. H. Maharaja Rajcndra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Mahaiaja ot — 

Date of bit th :-31st March 1912. 

Date of succession 10th January *24 
Area of State in square miles : — 3,511*7 
Population of State 566943 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :— Rs. 11,60,636 
Salute in guns :— 9 

Sonpar— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir 
Mitrodaya Singh Deo, k.c.i.e., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of buth :— 28th June 1874 
Date of succession : — 8th August ’02 
Area of State in square miles : — 906 
Population of State 226 751 
Revenue for the last Slate financial year : 

— Rs 3,74000 neaily 
Salute in guns 9 

Bombay JPresy. States 

Balasiuor— H. H. Babi Shri Jamiat 
Khanji Munavvar Khanji Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth 10th November 1894 
Date of succession :— 31st December T5 
Area of State in square miles : — 189 
Population of State 52,525 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 3.50,000 neaily 
Indian State Forces :— Cavalry— 60, 
Infantry— 177, Guns — 10 
Salute in guns :— 9 

Bansda — H. H. Maharawal Shri Indra- 
sinhji Pratapsinbji, Raja of— 

Date ot birth :— 16th Febiuary 1888 
Date of succession : — 21st September 
’ll 

Area of State in square miles 215 
Population of State : — 40,125 
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Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Es. 7,98,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns 9 

Baria— H. H. Lt. Col. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhp Mansinhji, k.c.s.i., Raja 
of — 

Date of birth : — lOtli July 18S6 
Date of succession : — 20tli February ! 08 
Area of State in square miles : — S13 
Population of State *.-—139 129 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Ra. 13,31,000 neailv 
Indian State Forces Baiia Subakh 
Cavalry— 23; Baria Ran jit Infantry — 
128 

Salute in guns 9. 

Bhor— H. H. Meheiban Shrimant 

Raghunatinao Shankarrao, Pant 
Sachiv of— 

Date of biitli :— ! 20th September 1S78 
Date of succession 17th July ’22 
Area of State in square miles 925 
Population of State :— 130,420 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 6 00 000 nearly. 

Salute in guns 9 

Cambay— PI. H. Nawab Mixza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bahadur, Nawab 
of— 

Date of birth : — 16th May 1911 
Date of succession 21st January 1915 
Aiea of State in Sq. miles 392 
Population of State *.—87,761 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Nearly Es. 10,00000 
Indian State Forces 119 Infantry ; 1C6 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns 11 

Chkota Udepur (Mohan) — H. H. 
Maharawal Shri Natwaisinhji Fateh - 
smhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth 16th November 1906 
Date of succession 29th August 1923 
Area of State in square miles *.—890*34 
Population of State .*—144 640 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 11/36487 
Salute in guns 9 

Banta— H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
sinhji Hamirsinhji, Maharana of— 

Date of birth 12th September 1899 
Date of succession 20th November 1925 
Area of State in squaie miles : — B47 
Population ox State *.—19,541 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Bharampur — Maharana Shri Yijayadevji 
Mohandevji, Raja of— 

Date of birth 3rd December 1834 
Date of succession 26th March, *21 
Area of State in Sq. miles :— 704 


Population of State 1 12.031 
Revenue for the last State financial year 
nearly Rs. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns :— 9 

Idar His Highness Maharaja Dhiraja 
Shri Himmat Singliji Sahib Bahadur 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth :— 2nd September, 1899 
Date of succession : — 14tli April, 1931 
Aiea of Stare in Sq. miles 1,669 
Population of State *.—2,62,660 
Gioss Revenue ior the last State Finan- 
cial Y T ear : — 22 45,334 
Indian State Forces Idar Sir Pratap 
Infantiy 

Salute in guns 15 

Janjira— H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Date of birth : - 7th March 1914 
Date of succession : — 2nd May 1922 
Area of State in square miles 379 
Population of State 1,10,38S 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Jawhar— H. H. Shrimant Yeshwant Rao 
Vikramshah Alias Dada Saheb, Raja 
of- 

Date of birth llth December 1917 
Date of Succession llth December 1927 
Area of State in square miles 310 
Population of State 57,261 
Revenue for the last State financial 

year Rs. 4,00.000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns : — 9 

Khairpur— H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of — 

Date of birth 4th. January 1913 
Date of succession ’.—December 1935 
Area of State rn Squaie miles : — 6,050 
Population of State *.—227,168 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 25 84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces : — Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light Infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Kolhapur— Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Chhatrapati Maharaj, g.c,s.i., g.c.i.e., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 30th July 1897 
Date of succession 6th May 1922 
Area of State in squars miles 3,217T 
Population of State :— 9,57,137 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 126,86,527 
Salute in guns : —19 - 
Lunawada — Lieut. His Highness 
Maharana Shri VirbhadrasinhjL 
Rajaji Saheb of — 

Date of birth 8th June, 1910 
Date of succession 2nd October, 1930 
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Area of State in Sq. miles ; — 388 
Population of State 95,162 
Gross annual average revenue of the 
last 5 yeais : -About Rs. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute 9 Guns 

Mudliol — H. H Srimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minoi), Raja of— 

Date of biith : — 15 Oct. ’29 
Date of succession :— 9 th Nov. *37 
Area of State in square miles : — 369 
Population of State : — 62,832 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State Foices Mudhol Sajjan 
Sinh Infantry.. 115 
Salute in guns 9 

Rajpipla — Captain H. H. Maharana Shii 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji Chhatrasinhji, k.C.s.i. 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 30th January 1890 
Date of succession 26th Sept. ’15 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,517*50 
Population of State 2,06,085 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year -Nearly Rs. 24,32,000 
Indian State Forces : — Rajpipla Infantry 
...152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard.. 25 
Salute in guns 13 

Sachin— H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Hydar Mohommed Yakut Khan 
Mubarizud Daula Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth Ilth Sept. ’09 
Date of succession 19th Nov. ’30 
Area of State in square miles : — 49 
Population of State : — 19,977 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 4,12,000 (neaily,/ 

Indian State Forces : — Sachin Bodyguard 
...27, Sachin Infantry... 80 
Salute in guus 9 

Sangli— Captain His Highness Raja 
Shrimant Sir Chintamanrao Dhundirao 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan k.c.i.e., 

* Raja of 

Date of birth : — 14th February 1890 
Date of succession 15th June 1903 
Area of State in square miles : — 1,136 
Population of State 2,58,442 

Revenue for the last State financial 

year 15,80,000 
Salute in guns 9 

Sant— Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji 
Pratapsinhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth 24th March 1881 
Date of succession 31st August 1896 
Area of State in sq. miles 394 
Population of State : — 83,531 

Revenue for the last State financial 

year 4,85,826 
Salute in guns 9 

Savantvadi— (Minor) His Highness Raja 
2 


Bahadur Shrimant Shivram Savant 
Bhonsle, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 13th August 1927 
Aiea of State in Sq. miles 930 
Population of State :— 2,30,589 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns 9 

Central India States 

Ajaigarh— H. H. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 13th November 1866 
Date of succession 7th June ’19 
Area of State in Sq. miles 802 
Population of State 84,790 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 5,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Alirajpur— H. H. Raja Pratap Singh, 
c.i.e., Raja of— 

Date of birth:— 12th September 1881 
Date of succession 17th August 1890 
Aiea of State in Sq. miles : — 836 
Population of State : — 89,364 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 5,51,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Alirajpur Cavalry 
...34 ; Alirajpur Pratap Infantry. ..80 
Salute in guns 11 

Baoni— H. H. Azam-ul-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah Imad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Saidar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of — 

Date of birth : — 7th February 1896 
Date of succession : — 28th October ’ll 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 121 
Population of State : —19,132 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year , — Rs. 1,95,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : — No regular force 
is kept. The strength of irregular 
force is 65 
Salute in guns 11 

Baraundha (Pathar Kachar)— Raja Gaya 
Pershad Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 1865 
Date of succession : — 9th July 1909 
Area of State in Sq. miles 218 
Population of State : — 15,912 
Revenue for the last State financial 

year .— Rs. 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Barwani— H. H. Debisinghji (minor), 
Rana of — 

Date of birth:— 19th July ’22 
Date of succession 21st April *30 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,178 
Population of State: — 141,110 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :— Rs. 120, 0G0 nearly 
Salute in guns :— 11 
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Bhopal— Lt.-Ool, H. H. Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 
g.c.i.e,, g.c.s.i, c.v o„ Nawab of— 
Date of birth : — 9tli September 1894 
Date of succession : — 17th May ’26 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 7,000 
Population of State : — 700,000 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year : — Bs. 62,10,000 neaily 
Indian State Forces Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers — 141 

Bhopal Sultania Infantry— 772 
Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj Own Company— 164 
Salute in guns : — 19 

Bijawar— H. H. Maharaja Sawai Sir 
Sawant Singh Bahadur, k.c.i.e., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 25th November 1877 
Date of succession : — 26th June 1900 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 973 
Population of State : — 111,723 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year Bs. 3,50,000 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Charkhari— H. H. Maharajadhiraja 

Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Armaidan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 29th December 1903 
Date of succession : — 6feh October ’20 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 880 
Population of State :— 123,405 
Eevenue for the last Sta*e financial 
year Es, 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Chhatarpur — H. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 16th August, 1904 
Date of succession— 5th April, ’32 
Area of State in sq. miles— 1.130 
Population of State— 1,61,267 
Gross Eevenue of the State— Nearly 
Es. 12,00,000 

Indian States Forces— 412 
Salute in guns— 11 

Datia — Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 21st June 1886 
Date succession : — 5th August 1907 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 911 
Population of State : — 148,659 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Datia 1st Govind 
Infantry — 200 

' Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)— 117 
Salute in guns guns : — 15 

Dewas (Senior) — H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Tukoji Eao Puar, K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth— 1st January 1888 
Date of succession 13th October 1899 


Area of State in Sq. miles 449 
Population of State 77,005 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year :— Ks, 10,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 15 


Dewas (Junior Branch) — H. H. Maharaja 
Sadashiviao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of biith : — iBfcH August 1887 
Date of succession 4fch February 1934 
Area of State in Sq. miles 419 
Population of State : — 70,513 
Eevenue for the last State financial 

year Es. 6,83 000 

Salute in guns:— 15 

Dhar— H. H. Maharaja Anand Eao Puar, 

of — - 

Date of biith:— 24th November ’20 
Date of succession: — 1st August ’26 
Aiea of State in Sq. miles :— 1,800*24 
Population of State :— 243,521 
Eevenue for the last State financial 

year Es. 80,00,000 

Indian State Foices Dhar Light Horse 
—66 

Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard)— 176 
Salute in guns 15 


Indore— H. H. Maharajadhiraja Eaj 
Bajeshwar Sawai Shii Yeshwant Eao 
Holkar Bahadur, g.c.i.e., Maharaja 
of— 

Date of birth :— 6th September 1908 
Date of succession : — 26th February ’26 
Area of State in Sq.miles : — 9,902 
Population of State *.—1,325,000 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year Es. 1,35,00,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces Indore Holker 
Escort— 141 

Indore 1st Battalion, Maharaja Holkar’s 
Infantiy Companies “A” & U B”— 380 
Indore Holkar Transport Corps— 266 
Salute in guns :— 19 


Jaora ‘.—Lieutenant Colonel His Highness 
F akhrud- Daulah Nawab Sir Moham- 
med Iftikhar Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Saulat-e-Jang, g.b.e., k.c.i.e., Nawab 
of— 

Date of birth :— 17th January, 1883 
Date of succession :— 6th March, 1895 
Area of State : — 601 square miles 
Population :— 1,00,204 
Annual Eevenue :— Es. 12,00,000 
Salute :— 13 guns 

Jhabua— H. H. Eaja Udai Singh, Eaja 
of — 

Date of birth 6th May 1875 
Date of succession 26th April 1895 
Area of State in square miles :— 1,336 
Population of State :— 123,932 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year :— Es, 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute m guns : — 11 
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Khilchipur :— Raja Eao Bahadur Sir 
Durjansalsingh k.c.i.e„ Raja of — 

Date of birth 26th August 1897 
Date of succession 19th January 1908 
Area of State in Sq. miles :— 273 
Population of State : — 45,625 
Revenue for the last financial year :— 
Rs. 2,42,000 
Salute in guns 9 

Maihar— H. H. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, e.ci.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth :— ! 22nd February 1896 
Date of succession : — 16th Dee. 1911 
Area of State in square miles : — 407 
Population of State : — 68,991 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns 9 

Nagod (Unchehra) — H. H. Raja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of — 

Date of Birth 5th February : — 1916 
Date of succession : — 26th Feb. : — 1926 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 501*4 
Population of State 74,589 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns 9 

Narsinghgarh — H. H. Raja Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur, Raja of — 

Date of bnth 21st September 1909 
Date of succession 23rd April 1924 
Area of State in Sq. miles 734 
Population of State 1,13,873 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :— Nearly Rs. 7,09,291 
Salute in guns 11 

Orchha— H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i-Bun- 
delkhand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh 
Dev Bahadur, K.C.S.I. Maharaja of — 
Date of birth : — 14th Apiil 1899 
Date of succession 4th March 1930 
Area of State in square miles : — 2,080 
Population of State ‘.—314,661 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs, 13,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Panna— H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, e.C.S.i., 
e.c.i.e., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 31st January 1894 
Date of succession : — 20th. June 1902 
Area of State in square miles 2,596 

Population of State 2,12,130 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 9,50.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Panna State 
Chhatarsal Infantry, 164 
Salute in guns 11 

Rajgarh — H. H. Raja Rawat Bikramaclitya 
Singh Bahadur, (minoi) Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 18th* December 1936 
Date of succession 


Area of State in square miles ; — 962 
Population of State:— 1,34891 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 8,25,000 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Ratlam— Major-General His Highness 

Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, g.c.i.e., 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., A.D,c. to His Majesty 
the King Empeior 
Date of birth 13th January 1880 
Date of succession 29th January 1893 
Area of State in squais miles 693 
Population of State 1,07,321 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 10 lacs 

Indian State Foices : — Shree Lokendra 
Rifles Authorised Strength— 161 
Salute in guns : — 13 

Rewa — H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.O.S.I., 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 12th March, 1903 
Date of succession : — 31st October. 1918 
Area of State in sq. miles .*—13,000 
Population of State 1,587,445 
Salute in guns : — 17 

Sailana— His Highness Raja Sahib Sir 
Dileepsinghji Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Raja 
of— 

Date of birth :— 18th March 1891 
Date of succession 14th July, 1919 
Area of State in sq. miles : — 2V9 
Population of State : — 35,223 
Revenue for the last State Financial 
Year :— Rs. 3,00,000 

Indian State Forces The State 

maintains the following forces for 
local use : — 

i. Cavalry 30 

ii. Infantry 44 

iii. Police 130 

Salute in guns 11 

Samthar — H, H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, e.c.i.e., Raja of — 

Date of birth : -26th August 1864 
Date of succession 17th June 1896 
Area of State in square miles 180 
Population of State 33,216 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :— Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Sitamau — H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
e.c.i.e., Raja of — 

Date of Birth— 2nd January 1880 
Area of State in sq. miles— 201 
Population of State 26,549 
Revenue for the last state financial 
year Rs. 2,55,076 

Indian Sate Forces : -Excepting the 
Police & Risala the State has no dis- 
ciplined forces. 

Salute in guns— II 
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Born : — 24fc1i November 1872 
Succeeded to Gaddi : — 5th. September 1877 
Area of State 652 sq. miles 
Population 316, 757 
Reveuue Rs. 40,00,000 
Loharu— Lt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Nawab 
of — 

Date of birth 23rd March 1911 
Date of succession 30th October 1926 
Area of State in square miles : — 222 
Population of State 20,614 
Eevenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 1,33,000 neaily 
Indian State Forces Infantry 30 

Camel Transport 17 

Salute in guns :— 9 

Malerkotla— Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.c.s.r., 
k.c.i.e,. Nawab of— 

Date of birth 10th September 1881 
Date of succession— 23id August 1908 
Area of State in sq. miles— 168 
Population of State— 80,322 
Eevenue for the last State financial year 
— Es. 15 61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Sappers— 

Headquarters 16 

Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 

Infantry 226 

Field Company Sappers & Miners 295 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Mandi— Major H. H. Baja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, e.c.s.i, Eaja of— 

Date of birth : — 20th August 19C4 
Date of succession 28 th April 1913 

Area in sq. miles : — 1.200 
Population *.—2,07,465 
Eevenue for the last financial year 
Es. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :— ll 

Nahha— H. H. Faizand-i-Arjmand, Aqidat- 
Paiwand-i.Daulat-i-Inglishia, Barar 
Bans, Sarmur Raja-i-Rajagan Maha- 
raja Pratap Singha Malvendra Bahadur, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 21st September 1919 
Date of succession : — Febiuary 19'8 
Area in sq. miles ,—928 
Population *.—263,334 
Eevenue for the last financial year : — 

Es. 24,05,000 neaily 
Salute in guns 13 

Patiala— Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Khas Daulat 
i-Inglishia Man sur-ul - Za m an , Amir-ul- 
Umra Maharajadhiraj Eaj Eajeshwar 
Shri Makaraja-i-Rajgan Shri 
Yadavindra Singh ji, Mahendra 

Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 7th January 1913 
Date of succession 23rd March 1938 
Area in sq. miles 5,932 
Population 1,625,520 


Eevenue for the last financial year 
Es. 1,57,00,000 
Indian State Forces 

1st (Eajindai) Lancers — 526 
2nd Patiala Lancers— 526 
1st (Eajindar Sikh) Infantry— 772 
2nd Patiala Infantry— 772 
3rd „ „ —772 

4th „ „ — 772 

Patiala Transport Train— 88 
„ Horse Guaid— 139 
„ Food Guard— 174 
Salute in guns 17 

Sifinur (Nakan) — H. H. Lt Maharaja 
Eajendra Prakash Bahadur, Maharaja 
of— 

Date of birth :— 10th January 1912 
Date of succession November 1933 
Area in sq. miles : — 1,141 
Population 2,48,568 
Eevenue for the last financial year : — 

Es. 10.00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces .—Sappers — 


Headquarters ... 6 

Band ... 23 

No. 1 Company ... 142 

No. 2 Company ... 155 

State Bodyguaid Lancers 31 
Salute in guns 11 


Suket— H. H. Eaja Lakshman Sen, Eaja 
of— 

Date of birth 1894 

Date of succession 13th October 1919 

Area in sq. miles 420 

Population 54,328 

Eevenue for the last financial year : — 

Es. 2,87,000 neaily 
Salute in guns 11 

Bashahr— H. H, Eaja Padam Singh, Eaja 
of— 

Date of birth : — 1873 
Date of succession 5th August 1914 
Aiea in sq. miles : — 3,820 
Population 86,077 
Eevenue for the last financial year 
Es. 3,34,000 neaily 
Salute in guns 9 

Rajputana States 

Alwar— H. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 19th. Maich, 1911 
Date of succession 22nd July, 1937 
Area in sq. miles 3217 
Population 7,49,751 
Eevenue :— About Es. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces : — 

1. Jey Pal tan Infantry— S65 

2. Piatap Pal tan Infantry — 33I 

3. Alwar Mangal Lancers— 158 

4. Garrison Force— 28 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Banswara— H. H. Sri Rai-i-Bayan 
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Maharawal Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, 
k.c.i.e., Maharawal of — 

Date of birth 15th July 1888 
Date of succession : — 8th January 1914 
Area in sq. miles : — 1,946 
Population 260,670 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 7,00,000 
Salute in guns 15 

Bharat^ur— Lt,-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajmdra Sawai Sir Kishan Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth : — 4th October 1899 
Date of succession : — 27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles : — 1,982 
Population 4 90,437 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 34,25,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces Jaswant House- 
hold lnfantry—772 
2nd Ram Singh’s Own Infantry— 353 
3rd Baretha Infantry— 353 
Salute in guns : — 17 

Bikaner— General H. H. Maharajadhiraja 
Raj Rajeshwar Narendia Shiromani 
Maharaja Sii Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I,, G.G.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E.,, K.C.B., 
a.-d.-C., lljd., Maharajah of— 

Date of birth : — 13th October 1880 
Date of succession 3 1st August 18S7 

Area in sq. miles 23,317 
Population 9,92,180 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 1,32,39,400 nearly 
Indian State Forces : — 2,663 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps)— 523 
Sadul Light Infantry— 662 
Dungar Lancers — 312 
Bijey Battery— 236 
Camel Battery — 70 
2nd Battalion, Bikaner State 
Infantry ' 700 
Band— 35 

Motor Machine Gun Sections— 100 
Salute in guns 17 

Bundi — H. H. Maharao Raja Ishwari 
Singh Bahadur, Maharao Raja of — 
Date of birth: — Sth March 1893 
Date of succession 26th July 1927 
Area in sq. miles : 2,220 

Population — 1 87.C6S 
Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 14 00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Dholpur— Lt.-Col. H. H. Rais-ud-Daula 
Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, k.c.s.i., K.c.v.o,, Maharaj- 
Raja of — 

Date of birth— 25th February 1893 
Date of succession— 29th March 1911 


Area in sq. miles— 1,200 

Population— 2,30,188 

Revenue for the last financial year — 

Rs. 17 , 50,000 neaily 
Indian State Forces — 

Dholpur Naiisingh Infantry — 164 
„ Sappeis and Mineis— 75 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dungarpur— H. H. Rai-i-Rayan 
Maharawal Sri Laskhman Singh 
Bahadur, k.c.s.i., Maharawal of— 
Dathe of birth— 7th March 1908 
Date of succession — 15th November 1918 
Area in sq. miles — 1,460 
Population— 2,27,500 
Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. S, 00, 000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Jaipur— H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i- 

Hindustan Raj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.LE., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 21 st August 1911 

Date of succession— 7th September 1922 

Area in sq. miles— 16,632 

Population— 26,31,775 

Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 1,35,00 ,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Jaipur Infantry— 772 
Lancers — 526 
Transport Corps— 570 
Salute in guns— 17 

Jaisalmer— H. H. Maharajadhiraja 

Maharawal Sir Jawahir Singh Bahadur 

K.C.S.I., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth — 18 th November 1882 
Date of succession — 26th June 1914 
Area in square miles — 16,062 . 
Population— 67,652 

Revenue for the last financial year — 
Rs. 3,61,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 16 

Jhalawar— His Highness Dharmadi- 

vakar Prajavatsal Patit-pawan Maharaj 
Ran a Shri Sir Rajendra Sing Ji Dev 
Bahadur, k.c.s.i., Maharaj Rana of — 
Date of birth — 15th July, 1900 
Date of succession— 13th April, 1929 
Area in sq. Miles — 813 
Population — 1Q7890 
Revenue— Rs 7,25,000 (approximately) 
Salute in guns — 13 

Jodhpur — Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar Saiamad-i-Rajai-Hind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., k.g. 
v.o., a.d.c., ll.d., Maharaja of 
Date of birth— 8th July, iS03 
Ascended the throne — 3rd .October, 1918 
Area 36,071 sq. miles 
Population 21,34,848 
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Revenue for tlie year 1933-39 : Rs. 
157,71,523 

Indian State Forces 
Jodhpur Sardar Rissala : — 60S 
Jodhpur Training Squadion : — 147 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, Including 
Training Coy. ( 63J and State 
Military Band (39) : — S64 
2nd Jodhpur Infantry 669 
Jodhpur Mule Troops : — 80 
Fort Guard : — 94 
Salute in guns : — 17 

Karauli H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.o.s i. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 18th June 1866 
Date of succession : — 21st August 1927 
Area in square miles : — 1,242 
Population : — 1,33,730 
Revenue for the last financial year : — 
Rs. 7,92,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 17 

Kish ert gar h — H. H. Umdae Rajahae 
Baland Makan Maharaja-dhiraja Yagy- 
anarain Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth :—26th January 189 •> 

Date of succession 24th November 
1926 

Area in square mille3 558 
Population 77.774 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Kotah : — Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir 
Timed Singh Bahadur, G.c.s I., g.cu.e., 
g.b.e , Maharao of— 

Date of birth 15th September 1873 
Date of succession 11th June 1889 
Area in square miles 5,684 
Population 6,85,804 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs 53*88 lacs 
Salute in guns 19 

Partabgarh H. H. Maharawat Sir 
Ramsinghji Bahadur, k.c.I.e., 

Maharawat of— 

Date of birth 1908 
Date of succession 1929 
Area in square miles 886 
Population 67,110 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 5,55,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Shahpura :— H, H. Raj adhi raja Sir Nahar 
Singhji, K.C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth 7th November 1855 
Date of succession lith June 1870 
Area in square miles 405 
Population 48,130 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 5,21,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 


Sirohi : — H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singn Bahadur, g.c.i.e., 
k.c.s.i., Maharao of— 

Date of birth 27th September 1888 
Date of succession :— 29 th April 1920 
Area in square miles : — 1,964 
Population s— 186,639 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 9,70,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns 15 

Tonk His Highness Said-ud-Daulah 
Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir 
Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur 
Sowlat-i-Jung g.c.i E., Nawab of— 

Date of birth : — 13th February, 1879 
Date of succession 23id June, 1930 
Area in sq. miles 2,553 
Population 317,360 
Revenue Nearly 22 lakhs 
Salute in guns : — 17 

Udaipur (Mewar) Lt. Colonel H. H. 
Maharajadhiraja Maharana Shi Sir 
Bhopal Smghji Bahadur, G.c.S.i. 
Maharana of — 

Date of birth 22nd Feb. 1SS4 
Area in square miles : — i 2,753 
Population 1,566.910 
Revenue for the last financial year Rs, 
80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 19 

Silckim State 

Sikkim— H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, k.c.j.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1893 

Date of succession — 5th December 1914 
Area in square miles— 2,818 
Population— SI, 72 L 

Revenue for the last financial year— Rs. 

4.33.000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

United Provinces States 

Benares — H. H. Maharaja Vibhuti 
Narayan Singh Bahadur (minor), 
Maharaja of — 

Date of biith— 5th November 1927 
Date of succession— 5th April 1939 
Area in sq. miles— 875 
Population— 3 62,735 

Revenue for the last financial year — Rs. 

31.47.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : — 

2nd Cavalry Troop 50 
1st (Prabhu Narain) Infantry 772 
3rd Camel Despatch Riders— 21 
Salute in guns— 13 

Rampur— Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand- 
i-Dilpazir-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia Mukhlis- 

ud-Daula Nasir ul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur MuStaid 
Jang, K.c.s.1., Nawab of:— 
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Date of birth l7th Nov. 1906 
Date of succession 20 th June 1930 
Area in sq. miles : — 892’54 
Population : — 464, 9 L9 
Revenue Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Tehri (Garliwal)--Lt. Colonel H. H. 
Maharaja Narendra Shah, k.c.s.i. 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth : — 3rd August 1893 
Date of succession 25th April 1913 
Aiea in Square miles 4,502 
Population 3,18,482 
Revenue Rs. 18,30,000 nearly. 

Indian State Forces : — Tehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band— 100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra— 101 
Tehri Sappers and Mineis— 129 
Salute in guns 11 

Western India States 

Bhavnagar : — Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna- 
kumersmhji Bhavsinghji, k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of biLth— L9th May 1912 
Date of succession — 18th July 1919 
Area in sq. miles -2961 
Population— 5, uo ,274 
Revenue Rs. 1,09,68,620 
Indian State Forces— Bhavnagar Lancers 
— 270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry— 219 
Salute in guns— 13 

Cutcli— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Khengarji, Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G C.I.E., Maharao of— 
Date of birth— 23rd August 1866 
Date of succession— i st January 1876 
Area in sq. miles— 7,616 
Population —4,84,547 
Revenue— Rs. 31,00, OCO nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Dhrangadhra — Major H. H. Maharaja 
Shn Sir Ghanshyamsinhji Ajitsinhji, 
g.c.i.e., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of — 

Date of biith— 31st May 1889 
Date of succession— February l9ll 
Area in sq. miles— 1,167 
Population— 8 8,9 01 
Revenue— Rs. 25,00,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns — 13 

Dhrol — JET. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chandra- 
sinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth 28th August 1912 
Date of succession :— 20th October 1939 
Area in square miles : — 282*1 
Population 27,639 
Revenue— Rs. 2,89,281 
Salute in guns— 9 

Gondal— H H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
vatsinhji Sagramji G.c.s.i., g.c.i.e,, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 24th October 1865 
Date of succession— 14th December 1869 
3 


Area in sq. miles — 1,024 
Population — 2,05,846 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 50,00,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Junagadh— Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanji Rasulkhanji, K.C.S.I., 
g.c.i.e., Nawab of — 

Date of birth 2nd August 1900 
Date of succession : — 22nd January 1911 
Aiea in sq. miles 8,336*9 
Population :— 545,152 
Revenue Rs. 1,00,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : — Junagadh Lancers 
-173 

Junagadh Mahabatkhanji Infantry 201 
Salute in guns : —15 

Limbdi— Thakor Saheb Shri Sir Daulat- 
sinhji Jasvantsinhji, k.c.s.i., K.C.i.e., 
Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth 11th July 18G8 
Date of succession : — 14th Apul 1908 
Area in sq. miles 343*96 (Exclusive of 
about 207 sq. miles in the Collector- 
ate of the Ahmedabad) 

Population : — 40,000 
Revenue Nearly Rs. 9,00,000 
Salute in guns : — 9 

Morvi — H. EL Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, g.b.e.. K.c.s.i., Maharaja of — 
Date ol birth : — 26th December 1876 
Date of succession 11th June 1922 
Area in Sq. miles : — 822 excluding the 
area of Adboi Mahal situated in the 
cutch Peninsula which is about 50 
sq. miles 

Population :—113023 
Revenue -.—Nearly Rs. 50 lacs 
Salute in guns : — 11 

Nawanagar— Lt.-Oolonel His Highness 
Maharaja Jam Shri Sir Digvijoysinhji 
Ranjitsmhji Jadeja, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., 
a.d.c., ^ Mahaiaja Jam Sahib of — 
Date of biith : — 1st September 1895 
Date of succession : — 2nd April 1933 
Area in square miles : — 8,791 
Population 4,09,192 
Annual Revenue :— Rs. 90,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 13 

Palanpur — Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab Sir 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
g.c.i.e., K.c.y.o., Nawab of — 

Date of birth 7th July 1883 
Date of succession : — 28th Sept. 1918 
Area in Sq. miles : — 1774*64 
Population -265,424 
Revenue : — Rs. 11,64,987 
halute in guns : — 13 

Palitana— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri 
Bahadur sinhji Man sinhji, K.C.I.E., 
Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth 3rd April 1900 
Date of succession : — 29th August 1905 
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Area in sq. miles— 182*5 
Population —88,760 
Revenue— Rs. 8 76,000 nearly 

Kurundwad (Jr)— Meherban Madhavrao 

Ganpatrao alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of — 

Date of birth 6th December 1875 
Date of succession : — 29th July 1899 
Area in square miles : — 114 
Population 34,28S 
Revenue Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 
Miraj (Sr)— Narayanrao Gangadharrao 
alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, Chief of— 
Date of birth 6th Sept. 1898 
Date of succession 11th Dec. 1939 
Area in square miles 342 
Population 93,938 
Revenue Rs. 4,41.000 nearly 

Miraj (Jr)— Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
Raja of— 

Date of biith : — 4th* March 1889 
Date of succession 16th December 1899 
Area in square miles ; — 19 6 J 
Population 40 686 
Revenne : — Rs. 3,68,515 nearly 

Ramdurg— Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 

Date of bath:— 16th September 1895 
Date of succession 30th April 1907 
Area in sq. miles : — 169 
Population : — 33,997 
Revenue Rs. 2,69,000 nearly 

Savanur— Captain Meherban Abdul Majid 
Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of — 

Date of birth ' 7th October 1890 

Date of succession 30th January 1893 
Area in sq. miles 70 
Population 16830 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,69,000 nearly 

Mahi-Kantha States 

Ghodasar Thakor Shri Fatehsinhji 
Ratansinhji Dabhi Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth 7th August, 1909 
Date of succession 31st May, 1930 
Area in sq, miles 16 
Population 6708 
Revenue Rs, 51,000 

Ilol Thakor Shivsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth — 31st December 1910 
Date of succession 18th October 1927 

Area in Sq, miles 19 

Population i 3,349 

Revenue Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan— Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan- 

sinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth :-<9th December 1870 
Date of succession January 1901 
Area in sq. miles 10 
Population 4,818 


Revenue •.-Rs. 51,0G0 nearly 

Khadal— Sardar Shri Fatehsinhji Raisinh- 
ji, Thakor Shii of— 

Date of birth 1899 
Date of succession 7th Feb, 1912 
Area in sq. miles : — 8 
Population 2505 
Revenue : — Nearly Rs. 35,000 
Malpur— Raolji Shri Gambhirsinhji 

Himatsinhji, 

Date of biith : — 27th October 1914 
Date of succession 3rd June 1923 
Area in sq. miles 97 
Population 10,251 
Revenue : — Rs. 65,000 nearly 

Petbapur— Thakor Fatehsinhji Gambhir- 
sinhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 3rd October 1895 
Date of succession— 1896 
Area in sq. miles— 11 
Population— 3,938 
Revenue Rs. 34,000 nearly 

Sudasana— Thakor Prathisinhji, Thakor of, 
Date of birth— 24th August 1884 
Date of succession— 9th March 1900 
Area in sq. miles— 32 
Population— 5,977 
Revenue Rs. 32,000 neaily 

Varsoda— Thakor Joravarsinhji, Thakor of, 
Date of birth 17th April 1914 
Date of succession 18th July 1919 
i Area in sq. miles li 
Population 3,424 
Revenue Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Vijayanagar — Rao Shri Hamir- sinhji, 

Date of biith : — 3rd January 1904 
Date of succession : — 27th June 1916 
Area in sq. miles : — 135 
Population :— 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Eewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa— Shrimant Thakur Saheb Shree 
Natvarsinghji Ranjitsinhji Thakor of— 
Date of biith 19th November 1903 
Date of succession 26th April 1935 
Area in sq, miles : 27 

Population 11,048 
Revenue Rs, 1,14,000 nearly 

Chorangla — Thakor Chhatrasinhji Ram- 
sin hji. Thakor of— 

Date of birth 9th June 1880 
Date of succession 5th March 1881 
Area in sq. miles : — 16 
Population 2,045 
Revenue :— Rs. 31 000 nearly 

Jambughoda— Meherban Rana Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Gambhirsihji, Thakore 
Saheb of— Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth : — 4th January 1892 
Date of succession 27th Sep. 1917 
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Area : — 143 square miles 
Population— 1 1 ,385 
Revenue Rs. 1 42,000/- 

Kadana— Rana Skri Chhatrasalji, Thakor of, 
Date of birth — 28 tk January iS79 
Date of succession — 12th Apxil 1889 
Area in equate miles — 130 
Population— 15, 3*70 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,32,000 nearly 

Mandwa— Rana Khusalsinhji Sajansinkji, 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth : — 1911 

Date of succession : — 8th January 1915 

Area in square miles : — 16*50 

Population : —5,747 

Revenue Rs. 80,000 nearly. 

Nasvadi— Thakor Ranjitsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth 24th March 1905 
Date of succession 13th September 1927 
Area in square miles : — 19*50 
Population 4,197 
Revenue Rs. 33,000 nearly 
Palasni— Thakor Indarsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth 16th August 1885 
Date of succession :~3jth May 1907 
Area in square miles 12 
Population l,76n 
Revenue Rs. 22,000 neatly 

Sanjeli — Thakor Pushpasinhji Pratap- 
sinhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth nth December 1892 
Date of succession : — 1902 
Area in square miles : — 34 
Population : — 6,814 
Revenue Rs. 82,000 nearly 

Sihora— Thakor Mansinhjee Karan si alt jee, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 4th November 1907 
Date of succession— i3th June 1928 
Area -18 sq. miles (approx) 

Population 5000 (approx) 

Revenue Rs. 36,000 

Uchad— Thakor Mahomadmia Jitabawa, 
Thakor of- 

Date of birth— J 5th October 1895 
Date of succession— 24th June 1915 
Area in square miles— 8.50 
Population— 2,330 
Revenue :— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Umetha— Thakor Ramsinhji Raisinhji, 
Padhiar, Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 19th August 1S94 
Date of succession :— 1st July 1922 
Area in sq. miles— 24 
Population— 5,355 
Revenue Rs. 73,000 neatly 

Central India States 

Allpnra— Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 
Date of birth 12th August 1882 
Date of succession 26th March 1922 


Area in sq. miles 73 
Population : -14,580 
Revenue Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhigarh — Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of. 
Date of birth 3rd October 1SS9 
Date of succession— 30th May 1912 
Atea in sq. miles — 66 
Population— 10,414 
Revenue— Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garauli — Dhvan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Singh, chief of — 

Date ot birth — 2nd April 1883 
Date of succession— 20th Dec, 1S83 
Atea in sq. miles— 31 
Population— 4,965 
Revenue— Rs, 36,000 nearly 

Jobat— Rana Bhim Singh. Rana of— 

Date of birth:— loth November I9i5 
Date of succession : — 25th May 1917 
Atea in sq. miles : — 130 
Population 18,296 
Revenue Rs. 1,08,000 

Kachhi Baroda— Thakur Beni Madho 
Singh, Thakur of — 

Date of birth 4th October 1904 
Date of succession : — 13th June 1906 
Area in sq. miles : — 34,53 
Population 7,455 
Revenue Rs. 55,000 nearly 

Kathiwara— Rana Thakur Sahib 
Onkaisinhji, Rana of — 

Date of bnth 5th December 1891 
Date of succession sth June 1903 
Area in sq. miles : — 70 
Population : — 6096 
Revenue : — Rs. 44,880 

Kothi— Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Piatap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth . 26th July 1892 

Date of succession Sth August 1914 
Area 169 square miles 
Population : — 20,087 
Revenue Rs 70,000 nearly 

Kurwai — Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan, Nawab 
Date of birth : — 1st December 1901 
Date of succession : — 2nd October 1906 
Area in square miles 142 
Population :— 19,851 
Revenue Rs. 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera— Bhumia Nain Singh, 
Bhumia of — 

Date of birth 7th November 1907 
Date of succession 4th June 1912 
Area in square miles 39 
Population : — 4,782 
Revenue Rs. 53,000 nearly 
Multhan — Dh arm alankar, Dhar m-bhushan , 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth : — 1893 

Date of succession 26fch August 1901 
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Area in square miles 100 
Population l 1,804 
Revenue Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera— Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of Birth : — 1911 

Date of succession 27th March 1922 

Area in sq. miles 90 

Population 5,358 

Revenue Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo — Ghaubey Shiva Parsad, Jagirdar 
of— 

Date of birth : — 1st March 1903 
Date of succession 3id Oct 1923 

Area in sq. miles 53.14 

Population 9,03S 
Revenue Rs. 50,000 nearly 

Piploda— Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 
Date of birth 7th September 18S3 
Date of succession 5th Nov. 1919 
Area in sq. miles : — 35 
Population 9,766 
Revenue Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Ratanmal — Thakur Dasrath Singh, Thakur 

Date of birth 1894 

Rate of succession :— 29fch April 1899 

Area in sq. miles :— 32 

Population : — 1,790 

Revenue Rs. 38,000 nearly 

Sadakheii (Sheogarli) — Thakur Rai Singh, 
Thakur of— 

Date of birth 1897 

Date of succession 8th April 1920 

Area in sq. miles : — 1>0 

Population 5,043 

Revenue Rs. 42,000 nearly 

Sarila— Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of succession lith Sep. 1898 
Aiea in sq. miles 35.28 
Population 6,0S1 
Revenue Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Sarwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh, 

Date of birth 6th November i909 
Date of succession 23rd April 1921 
Area in sq. miles : — 7 1 
Population— 7,199 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 60000 

Sohawal— Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, c.i.e.. Raja of— 

Date of birth— 7th August 1878 
Date of succession — 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. miles— 213 
Population— 38,078 
Revenue— Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpnr— Rao Bahadur Diwan 
Arjun Singh, Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth— 1870 

Date of succession— 7 th Feb. ISS0 

Area in sq. miles— 36 

Population— 6 580 

Revenue— Rs. 40,000 nearly 


Central Provinces States 

Bastar State— Maharaja Pravir Chandra 
Deo (Minor) 

Date of birth 25th June 1929 

Date of succession 28th February 1936 

Area in sq. miles : — 13,725 

Population *.—5,24.721 

Revenue: — Rs, 10,65,164 

Chhuikbadan— Mahan t Bhudhar Kishore 
Das, of— 

Date of birth:— April 1891 

Date of succession :— 30th Sept. 1903 

Area in sq. miles :— 1 54 

Population :— 26,141 

Revenue:— Rs. 1,22,000 nearly 

Jasbpur— Raja Deo Saran Singh Deo, 
Date of birth 19th November 1893 
Date of succession : — 3rd January 1924 
Area in sq. miles : — 1,963 
Population :— 1,54,156 
Revenue Rs. 3 67,000 

Ranker — Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of— 

Date of birth :— 17th September 1922 
Date of succession : — Slh January 1925 
Area in sq. miles : — 1429 
Population 1,22,928 
Revenue Rs. 3,88,000 

Kawardha — Thakur Dharmraj Singh, 
Chief of- 

Date of birth :— ISth August 1910 

Date of succession :— 4th February 1920 

Area in sq. miles : — 805 

Population : — 72820 

Revenue Rs. 2,93,175 nearly 

Khairagarh — Raja Birendia Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 9th November 1914 
Date succession 22nd October 1918 
Area in sq. miles 931 
Population ; — 1 57,400 
Revenue— Rs. 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Raja Ramanuj Pxatap Singh Deo, 
Raja of — 

Date of bnth Sth December 1931 
Date of succession : — November 1909 
Area in sq. miles : — 1,647 
Population :— 90,500 
Revenue Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai— Raja Drigpal Sbah Hathiya Rai, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth 24th September 1904 
Date of succession 30th October 1918 
Aiea in sq. miles : — 155 
Population :— 12,803 
Revenue Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon— Mahant Sarveshwar Das, of— 
Date of birth 30th March 19C6 
Date of succession— 24th June 1813 
Area in sq. miles— 871 
Population— 1,47,919 
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Revenue— Rs. 7,91,000 

Raigark— Raja Ohakradhar Singh, Raja of 
Date of birth— I9fch August 1905 
Date of succession— 23rd August 1924 
Aiea m sq. miles— l,4S6 
Population — 2,41,634 
Revenue— Rs. 6,46,000 nearly 

Sakti— Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of — 
Date of birth— 3rd February 1892 
Date of succession— 4th July 1914 
Aiea in sq miles— 138 
Population —41, 595 
Revenue— Rs. 1,20,000 neaily 

Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 
Raja of— 

Date ot birth— 3rd December 1888 
Date of succession — 5th August 1890 
Area in sq, miles— 549 
Population — i. 17, 781 
Revenue— Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

Surguj a— Maharaja Raman uj Saran 
Singh Deo, c.b.e., Maharaja of — 

Date o! biilk — 4th November 1835 
Date of succession— 3 1st December I9i7 
Area in sq. miles— 6,055 
Population— 3,77 679 
Revenue— Rs. 6,14.000 nearly 

Udaipur— Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth -5th June 1923 

Date of succession— 8tli December 1927 

Area in sq. miles— 1,052 

Population — 71,124 

Revenue— Rs. 3,12,000 

Gwalior Residency 

Kfaaniadhana— Raja Khalaq Singh, Eao of 
Date of birth— 26th November 1892 
Date of succession— 1st November 1909 
Area in sq. miles— 63 
Population - 14,619 
Revenue— Rs. 25,000 nearly 

Madras State 

Saiidur— Raja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghoiapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 1 5th November 1908 
Date of succession— 5th May 1928 
Area in sq. miles — 167 
Population— li, 684 
Revenue— Rs, 2,03,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

Dujana— Jalal-ud-Daula Nawab Mohammad 
Iqtidar Ali Khan, Bahadur, Mus- 
taqil-i-Jan, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 20th Nov. 1912 
Date of succession— 2lst July 1925 
Area in sq, miles— 100 
Population— 25,833 
Revenue— Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 


Kalsia— Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib, of — 

Date of birth- 30th October 1902 
Date of succession— 25th July 1908 
Date of investituie with ) A Trioo 
full ruling powers : f 6th A P nl 1922 
Area in sq. miles — 192 
Population— 5984S 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 3,50 000/- 

Pataudi— Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan, Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 17th March 1910 
Date of succession— -30th Nov. 1917 
Area in sq. miles— 53 
Population — 18,097 
Revenue— Rs. 1,40,000 neaily 

Simla Hill States 

Baghai — Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth — 14th March 1909 
Date of succession— 13th Oct. 1922 
Area m sq. miles — 124 
Population —25,099 
Revenue— Es. 1,00,000 nearly. 

Baghat — Raja Duiga Singh, Raja of— 
Dace of birth — 15th Sept. 1901 
Date of succession— 30th Dec. 1911 
Area in sq. miles— 36 
Population— 9,595 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 nearly. 

Bhajji— Ran a Riipal, Rana of — 

Date of birth — i9th Apiil 1906 
Date of succession -9th May 1913 
Aiea in sq. miles— 96 
Population — 14,263 
Revenue— Rs. 99,000 nearly. 

Jubfeal— Rana Bhagat Chandra Bahadur, 
K c.s.r., Raja of— 

Date of buth— i2th Oct, 1SSS 
Date of succession— 29th April 1910 
Area in sq. miles— 298 
Population— 27, 1 24 
Revenue— Rs. 8,50,000 nearly. 

Keontbal— Raja Hemendar Sen Raja of — 
Date of birth— 21st January 1905 
Date of succession — 2nd Feb. 1916 
Area in sq. Miles— 116 
Population— 25,599 
Revenue-Rs. i, 30,000“ nearly. 

Kmnharsain— Rana Yidyadhar Singh, " 

Date of birth— 1895 

Date of succession— 24th August 1914 

Area in sq. miles— 97 

Population — 12,227 

Revenue— Rs. 75, 'JQ 0 nearly. 

Nalagarh— Raja Jogindra Singh, Ram of— 

Date of birth.— 1870 

Date of succession — 18th Sept. 1911 

Area in sq. Miles— 256 

Population— 48,868 

Revenue— Rs. 2,71,000 nearly. 
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Tlroch — Thakur Surat Singh, of — 

Date of biith— 4th. July 1SS7 
Date of succession — l4tk July 1903 
Area in sq miles — 75 
Population — 4,219 
Revenue— Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 

Western India States 

Ba]ana— Malek Shri Hamalkhan 
Jivankhan, Chief of — 

Date of birth — 6th December 1907 
Date of succession— 2nd Pebruaiy 1920 
Area in sq. miles — 183T2 
Population — U,S94 
Revenue— Rs. 3,70,000 

Bantwa-Manavadar— Babi Ghulam 
Moyuddinkkanji Fatehdmkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 22nd December 1911 
Date of succession— October i9is 
Area in sq. miles — 22 rs 
Population — 14,984 
Revenue— Rs. 5,46,000 nearly 

Chuda — Thakor Shri Bahadursinhji 
Joravaismhji, Thakur of — 

Date of birth — 23rd Apiil i9.9 
Date of succession— 2uth January J92L 
Area in sq. miles — 7 8*2 
Population— 1 1.333 
Revenue — Rs. 2,11,000 neaily 

Jasdan — Daibar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth — 4th November 1905 

Date of succession — llth June 1919 

Area in sq. miles— 296 

Population— 36 < 32 

Revenue — Rs. 6 00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani— Thakur Shii Himatsinhji 

Date of birth — i7th September 1892 

Date of succession — 17th June 1913 

Area in sq. mil 63—90 

Population —9,239 

Revenue — Rs. 1,3\003 nearly 

Lakhtar— Thakore Saheb Shri Balavir- 
sinhji, Karansinkji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth — llth Januury iSSl 
Date of succession— 8th August 1924 
Area in sq. miles— 247*43S 
Population — 2 1 ,123 
Revenue — Rs. 4,49,000 

Lath!—' Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadsinhji, 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth — 3 1st March 1912 
Date of succession— 14th October 1918 
Area in sq. miles— 41*8 
Population— 8,335 
Revenue— Rs. 1,86,000 

Malia— Thakor Shii Raisinhji Modji, 

Date of birth— 14th February iS£8 


Date of succesion — 20 th October 1907 
Aiea in sq. miles — 103 
Population — 12,680 
Revenue — Rs. 3,02,000 

Muli— Thakor .Shri Hariehandrasinhji, of— 

Date of buth— lOfch July 1899 

Late of succession — 3 rd December 1905 

Aiea in sq. miles — 133.2 

Population — 16,390 

Revenue— Rs. 1,57,000 nearly 

Paid! — Desai Shri Raghuvirsinhji, of 
Date of birth — Sth January 1 928 
Date of succession — 25th October 1928 
Aiea in sq. miles — 30.4 
Population — 2,o08 
Revenue— Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Raipur - Chandrasinhji Mansinhji, of 
Date of biith — 18 th October 1910 
Date of succession — 1 st April 1918 
Area in sq. miles — 22 S 
Population —2,252 
Revenue — Rs. 87,000 nearly 

Sayla -Thakore Saheb Shri Madarsinhji, 
Vakhatsmb]!, Takore Saheb of — 

Date of birth — 2 Sih May 1868 
Date of succession — 25th Jan. 1924 
Aiea in sq. miles - 222.1 
Population —13,35 1 
Revenue — Rs. 2,54,000 nearly. 

T liana Devli — Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of — 

1 Date of birth — 28th November 1895 
Date of succession— i 2 fch Oct. 1922 
Aiea in sq. miles — 94*21 
Population — n ,34S 
Revenue— Rs. 3,00,000 nearly. 

Tliarad — Waghela Bhumsinhji Dolafcsinhii 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth — 28th January 1900 
Date of succession— 19th Feb. 1921 
Area in sq. miles -l,260& 

Population — 52,839 
Revenue — Rs. 99,000 nearly. 

Vadia— Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 15-3-1904. 

Date of succession— 7th Sept. 1930 
Area in sq. miles — 90 
Population— 137*9 
Revenue — About 2 lacs 

Zaiuabad — Malek Shii Aziz Mahomed 
Khanji Zainkhanji, Talukdar of — 

Date of birth— 2ist June 1917 
Date of succession —26th January 1923 
Area in sq. miles— 30 
Population— 3,456 
1 Revenue— Rs. 1,200,000 nearly. 
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The outstanding feature of the month was the speech by His Excellency 
the Viceroy at the Orient Club, Bombay to end the constitutional deadlock 
in India. The Viceroy’s speech was met with a mixed reception, while 
Mahatma Gandhi and the All-India Congress Committee found in the 
speech, “a step in advance” and a genuine note of sincerity for the amelio- 
ration of the political status of India. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, along with 
many others, struck a note of pessimism by stating that there appeared to 
be no chance of a settlement of the impasse, though the Viceroy’s speech 
was “sweet”. The Hindu Mahasabha, led by Vir Savarkar, on the 
contrary, maintained that the intention of the British Government with 
regard to the introduction of Dominion Status in India, as expressed 
by Lord Linlithgow, was clear and definite. Ho was strongly supported 
by Mr. N G Chatter] ee. 

A conference of Congress and Moslem League representatives, to be 
followed by a round table conference in India was suggested by Kunwar 
Sir Maharaj Singh of the United Provinces as a method of solving the 
political problem and communal differences. The delegates should be 
“almost entirely” elected Indians without excluding unreasonably represen- 
tatives of the British Community. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Hugh O’ Neill, in reply to the debate 
on India on the 24th January, indicated that a conference would shortly 
be held in India with the object of solving constitutional difficulties and 
enabling India to take her place among the self-governing Dominions. 

Sir Hugh O’ Neill further stated that an inquiry, such as was proposed 
to be held into Mr. Jinnah’s allegations against the Congress Ministries 
on the minority issue, was not in the interests of either party or of India 
as a whole. It would be protracted and would embitter communal feeling. 

* Speaking on clause 2 of the India and Burma Miscellaneous Amendment 
Bill, which dealt with the validity of provincial taxation, he described the 
United Provinces Employments Tax as a “Graduated income-tax” and as 
such beyond the jurisdiction of the provinces. Clause 2, prohibiting the 
imposition of such taxes m the future, was passed. 

The Congress celebrated the Independence Day with the usual en- 
thusiasm , there was some alteration in the Congress pledge, having 
regard to the views of some oppositionists. The Moslem League Leaders 
instructed their followers to ignore the celebrations. 

Another item of interest, in the political world of India, was provided 
by the differences between the Congress Working Committee and the 
Bengal Provincial Committee. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose of Bengal was 
requested to place the case of the B. P. C. C. before the Congress Working 
Committee, which finally ended in the decision of the Working Committee 
to the effect that the Working Committee were fully justified in the 
appointment of the ad hoc committee re : elections, and that there was no 
appeal agains the decision of the said committee to a referendum ; but S3. 
Bose might appeal to the A. I. C. C., if he so liked. — A resolution was 
passed in the B. P. 0. C. recommending the boycott of the said ad hoc 
committee. 

4 
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1st. His Excellency the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor of Bengal attended the 
annual proclamation paiade on the Calcutta maidan. . 

Dr. Rajendia Prasad, the Congiess President, . drew the attention of the 
Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Uongiess Committee to a repoit appearing in 
the Press on December 31. regarding the adoption of the resolution on the ad 
hoc Committee appointed by" the Woiking Committee. The President asked for 
an explanation for the adoption of the resolution and stated that the latter might 
send a repiesentative to appear befoie the Working Committee. 

The Geneial Secretary, All-India Congiess Committee, released for publication 
a lengthy resolution passed at the meeting' of the Working Committee on the 
audit report of the Bengal Piovincial Congiess Committee accounts. The 
resolution stated inter alia ‘‘The Working Committee consider this state of 
things to be extremely unsatisfactory and detrimental to the prestige and efiecient 
woiking of the Congiess organization in the province. The provincial executive 
cannot be considered to have discharged their duty propeily and functioned in 
terms of the constitution of the B. P. C. C. which specifically requires that all 
monies should be duly banked.” 

2nd. H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal concluded his official visit to Calcutta and left 
for Nepal. 

H. H. the Nawab of Rampur issued a firman announcing a new constitution, 
framed primarily on a functional rather than territorial basis By adopting the 
functional basis, the firman pointed out, the necessity of communal representation 
was reduced to a minimum and all important interests found representation in 
the legislature. 

PC. E. Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab, opened the second Indian 
Political Science Conference at Lahoie. Dr. P. N. Baneijee, M. L. a., (Cential) 
presided. 

Rai Bahadur Bali Ram Dhawan, an advocate of Dera Ismail Khan and a 
prominent Hindu leader was shot dead at Lahore. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congiess President, instructed the Secretary of the 
Bengal Piovincial Congress Committee not to withdraw Rs. 10,000 from the 
Bank account of the B. P. C. C. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur and the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga 
were elected Pro-Chancellois of the Benares Hindu University for a term of 
three years. 


3rd. His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by the Marchioness of Linlithgow 
left Calcutta for Raipur. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, addressing the Indian Economic Conference at 
Allahabad, said “The present structure of the world is breaking up. We may 
not always be very clear as to what will replace it. But this much is certain 
that as far as world economy is concerned the problem of distribution has to be 
the main pivot in all planning.” 

In the Indian Science Congress in Madras, Mr. Jai Chand Luthia gave an 
interesting address on “some problems of crop production in India” to the 
Section of Agriculture. 

The Bengal Legislative Council met after the Christmas recess. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras opened the third session of the Indian 
Statistical Conference at Madras.— Pi of essor Harold Hotelling (Columbia 
University, u. s. a.) presided and Professor P. C. Mahalanobis spoke on behalf 
of the Indian Statistical Institute. 


4th. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow attended the prize-giving 
ceremony of the Rajkumar College at Raipui. His Excellency obseived : “One 
of the obligations of nobility, wheth r of class or character, is leadership, which 
m India or anywhere else m the world is not worth the name, and may even be 
a positive danger, if it is not inspired, by sympathy, tolerance and understanding ; 
and these virtues are not plants which can be raised in the shelter of a green 
house, but m the open fields. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, rapid progress was made by the Council 
with the consideration of the Money-lenders’ Bill as passed by the Assembly 
amendments in respect of as many as 10 clauses of the Bill having been 
disposed of during the afternoon. 

Pandit Amarnath Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, in his address 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, Indian Economic Conference at 
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Allahabad, stiessed the need for planned economy and imbibing by the people 
of an industrial psychology. 

The Punjab Resources and Retrenchment Committee recommended retrench- 
ment of the expenditure of the Punjab Government to the extent of about Rs. 
50,00,000 a year and fiesh or inci eased taxation to about the same extent. 

5th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress Piesiclent, censuied the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee for “open defiance” of a number of resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee.— The Piesident issued a statement containing a review* 
of events fiom June 1939, when the A. I. C. C. at Bombay passed resolutions 
providing foi the apppomtment of election tubunals and laying down that 
Satyagiaha was not to be offered or organized by Congressmen in an adminis- 
trative province without the sanction of the piovmcial Congress Committee con- 
cerned. This was the signal for a protest by the B. P. C. C. and a demonstra- 
tion against these resolutions was held in Calcutta. 

Dr. Prasad further criticized the dissolution of the Executive Council and the 
election of a new one in its place, the appointment of an election tribunal and 
criticism of the Working Committee for its disciplinary action against S 3 . Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

The President laid down that the ad hoc Committee would continue to function 
and discharge the duties entrusted to it, and the Woiking Committee would 
have to consider what fuither action was called for. 

A statement was issued by about 140 members of the B. P. C. C. calling upon 
Congressmen in Bengal to dissociate themselves from the meeting of tne pro- 
vincial executive. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution suggesting the reunion of all 
Bengali speaking areas in the province of Bengal and alteration of the 
boundaries of the province on a linguistic basis was discussed : ultimately the 
resolution was put to the vote and lost. 

6 th. His Excellency the Viceroy in a speech at Nagpur referred to the situation 
in the Provinces formerly administered by the Congress Ministries and spoke 
with regret of the interruption in the orderly progress of India to that goal of 
Dominion Status which it was His Majesty’s Government’s wish to see attained 
at the earliest possible moment that circumstances rendered possible. 

H. E. the Viceroy in opening the new High Couit building at Nagpur, 
observed : “Justice admimsteied without fear or savour is a true index of the 
freedom of a land in which it flourishes. It is the foundation on which freedom 
builds, and wheie it is lacking, mateiial prosperity, disciplined patriotism or 
military might, are facades on lath and plaster, worth nothing at all. Of this 
we can today recognize only too clearly tiagic pi oof m these paits of the world 
■whence justice as we know it has been driven foith”. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, which met in Calcutta adopted 
a resolution defining its attitude to the ad hoc Committee, appointed by the 
Congiess Working Committee for the election of delegates to the Congress session. 

7th. Sir J. Raisman, Finance Member, in a broadcast talk from New Delhi, 
explained the effects of war on India’s economic structure. He dwelt on the 
advantages to India pioduced by the war and gave a warning to the cultivating 
classes to prepare themselves for the inevitable reaction that would follow when 
the war ended. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League released the 
correspondence which passed between him and Pandit Jawharial Nehru le : 
Congress League differences. 

Mr. Jinnah, while hoping for a solution, reiterated the League demand for 
recognition as the “authoritative and representative organization of Moslems in 
India”. Referring to the Congress demand for a declaration by Britain of her 
war aims, he said that the League could not endoise the demand as laid down 
in the Working Committee’s resolution on the subject. 

Pandit Jawharial Nehru, defining the Congress attitude stated that the Congress 
regarded the League as an influential oiganization of Moslems, but not as the 
sole representative of the Moslems of India. Finally, the Pandit stated that as 
he and Mr. Jinnah had not found some common giound for discussion there 
could be no use continuing the negotiations. 

The Governor of the Reserve Bank, in a letter issued from New Delhi, 
explained the need for the introduction of an Indian Banking Act. 
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8th. The executive committee of the Ramgarh Congress at a meeting held at Patna 
sanctioned the budget for the expenditure to be inclined on construction work, 
fixed the quotas for the collection ot funds from the districts and decided on 
various other arrangements. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened a new wing of St. Mary’s High School, 
Mazgaon, Bombay. 

The report of the West Bengal Forest Committee was issued from Calcutta, 
containing a comprehensive scheme for the preservation of foiests in West 
Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, theie was a discussion —whether money- 
lending formed an essential part of the functions of a bank or merely an 
incidental one. 

Dr. Rajendia Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Wardha 
in reply to the statement made by Maulavi Ashrafuddm Ahmad Chowdhury 
on the audit leport of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee accounts. Di. 
Prasad stated inter alia : “Mr. Chowdhuiy’s statement is not in the form of 
objections to the auditor’s mistakes, but a challenge to the auditor’s honesty, 
a challenge to the honesty of the party appointing them and a challenge to the 
honesty of everybody all round, except Mr. Chowdhui} himself. 

9th. The Government of India addressed all provincial Governments on the ques- 
tion of changing the procedme relating to the compilation of statistics of pressed 
cotton. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Mian Abdul Haye, Education Minister, 
moved consideration of the Punjab Primary Education Bill as xepoited on by 
the Select Committee. The Bill provided for the compulsory attendance of 
children at primary schools. 

A reception was accoided to Sj. Subhas Chandia Bose who arrived at Ellore 
from Rajahmundry, 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta in a commu- 
nication to the Secretary to the Government, Commeice Department, raised a 
stiong plea for the resumption by the Government of India of Indo-Afghan 
trade negotiations. 

H. E. the Commander-in-chief approved the addition to the training school 
for cadet officers at Belgaum of a branch for the advanced training of senior 
regimental officers of the Indian and British Armies. 

10th. H. E. the Viceroy, speaking at a luncheon in Bombay, made a fervent appeal 
to ‘‘the leaders of the great political parties of India’’ to help to teiminate as 
early as possible the constitutional deadlock in the country. 

Lord Linlithgow reiterated that His Majesty’s Government’s objective for India 
was Dominion Status of the statute of Westminster variety and added : ‘‘I can 
assure you that His Majesty’s Government’s concern and mine is to spare no 
effort to reduce to the minimum the interval between the existing state of 
things and the achievment of Dominion Status.” 

The Government of Bengal issued a Pi ess note fixing maximum prices in 
Calcutta and suburbs for certain imported medicines and medical supplies. 

Pandit Jawharlal 'Nehru addressing a meeting at Gaziabad, declared that there 
could be no question of a settlement with the Government or of the return to 
office of Congress Ministries till the question of India’s freedom was finally 
settled. 

lith. Under the general direction of Dr, T. E. Gregory, Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India, a memorandum was piepaied stating that the burden of 
import duties pressed most heavily on _ goods of general consumption, less 
severely on luxury goods, and least on capital goods and raw materials. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congiess Piesident, described the Viceroy’s pro- 
nouncement in Bombay as “the cleaiest of all the declarations hitherto made” 
but argued in support of the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. * 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Annual Exhibition of the Bombay 
Arts Society He observed : “I am optimistic enough to believe that out of 
the struggle m which we aie engaged to-day a new woild will be born— a world 
of security, confidence, prosperity and co-operation, a world in which the Arts 
of Peace can flourish. Let us hope so, at any rate, for, paradox though it may 
seem, that is what we are fighting for.” ^ 

Mr. J. B. Ross, in his presidential address at the annual geneial meeting of 
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the aiming, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of India, in Calcutta, made 
seveial observations regarding the improvement of conditions m the Indian 
coal industiy. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a lesolution moved by Mr. Lahfc Chandra 
Das (Congress) asking for an enqmiy committee to investigate the causes of the 
strained relations between Hindus and Moslems in Noakhah, was defeated. 

The Government of Madras in reply to Maduia Sanatanists’ lepiesentations 
uiging the repeal of the Temple Entiy* AuLhoiization and Indemnity Act stated 
that they weie not prepaied to repeal the Act nor was it possible to suspend 
its opeiation. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi, wiitmg under the caption “The Chaika’ , in the Hcinjan , 
ieiteiated his view by stating, “I daie not lead an aimy that does not answei 
the qualifications which I legard essential for success”. He also added : “The 
fiist thing I would like co-woikeis to realize is that I have no hate in me for a 
single Englishman. 1 am not inteiested in dnving him out o f India. I am 
inteiested m conveiting him into a seivant of India, instead of his being and 
believing himself to be a luler or a member of the luling iace.^ I feel to** aids 
him precisely as I feel towaids an Indian, no matter what his faith may be. 
Therefore, those who do not shaie this elementaiy quality with me cannot 
become co-Satyagrakis”. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in another article in the Hanjan , expressed his opinion that 
M. L. A.’s in Congress Provinces were not under-paid, 

Mr. M. A Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, had an inter- 
view with His Excellency the Viceroy in Bombay. 

Mr Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Opposition. Paity in the Central Assembly, 
was also gianted an interview by the Viceroy. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariai, the Madras ex-Premier, arrived at Wardka, together 
with Dr. Rajendia Prasad, the Congiess President. He went to Shegaon in the 
afternoon to see Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mis. Sarojini Naidu, addressing a public meeting of Moslems at Ahmedabad 
declared that the luie of power that was expected to have come but which had 
not yet come estranged the Hindus and Moslems and not religion. 

Sj. Subkas Chandia Bose, in a Press interview at Bombay, stated : *T do not 
think it would be any use having a Leftist candidate elected as Congress 
President”. The Ramgaih Congress, he asseited, would in effect be a Rightist 
Congress. 

14th. Pandit Jawkailal Nehru arrived in Lucknow after a tour in the north-western 
districts of the United Provinces. At lural meetings Pandit Nehiu laid stress 
on ruial problems and on the Congress’ constiuotive programme. He explained 
the Congress’ attitude to the war, and asked the people to prepare themselves 
for any step that the Congress might decide upon. 

Mr. M. N. Roy supported Dr. Rajendia Piasad’s statement issued after the 
Viceroy’s speech at the Orient Club, Bombay. “All Congressmen”, he said 
“should endoise the reply that India wants independence”. ' ? 

Khan Bahadur Allabux, the Sind Premier, addressing a meeting of the Sind 
Provincial Congress Committee, characterized as wholly untrue the report that 
he had advised Hindus m small villages predominantly occupied by Moslems to 
vacate the villages, as the Government could not afford their protection, and go 
to bigger villages or towns. ’ B 

Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, presiding over the Berar Provincial 
Conference at Yeotmal observed : “The mam task before us is not whether we 
shall accept office or not, but it is to achieve “Swaraj” by non- violent means and 
to evolve a new social order based on perfect equality. 

Mr. R. A. Kidwai, a former Minister of the United Provinces, addressing a 
public meeting at Gonda, said that Mahatma Gandhi was preparing for the next 
step in Congress’ struggle. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Provincial Moslem League unanimously 
nominated Mr. M. A. Jinnah for the presidentship of the next session of the 
League to be held at Lahore. 

15th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in the course of a 
statement (issued in Bombay) on the speech delivered by H. E. the Viceroy at 
the Orient Club, Bombay, said, “I feel no hesitation in noting that so far as a 
promise goes, the announcement made by His Excellency Loid Linlithgow 
regarding the intention of the British Government of introducing a constitution 
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granting India Dominion Status as envisaged in the Westminster Statue at the 
earliest date practicable was cleai and definite ” 

Mr. Biswanath Das, es-Premier of Oiissa interviewed at Berhampur (Ganjam) 
said that the speeches delivered by H. E. the Viceroy at Nagpur and at the 
Orient Club, Bombay, were a “definite offer for consideration'’. 

Dr. Rajendia Piasad, Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Sardar Ballavbhai Patel and 
Mr. Bhulabhai Dessai met Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. 

Sj. Subhas Chandie Bose, m a statement to the Press (issued from Patna) 
giving instructions to the members of the Forward Bloc on how to observe 
“Independence Day”, said, “The political significance that is being given to 
spinning now and the manner in which it has _ been quietly converted by the 
Congress “high command” into a method of political stiuggle need unequivocal 
condemnation, consequently, members of the Forward Bloc would be perfectly 
justified in organizing separate meetings and demonstrations on “Independence 
Day”. 

Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, inaugurating the proceedings of the Berar Political 
Conference at Yeotmal, Central Provinces, gave a review of the political develop- 
ment in the country. Appealing for unity within the Congress ranks, the 
Saidar said that the Forwaid Bloc had been threatening to do something for 
the past 12 months though nothing so far had been done. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the President (Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra) gave the ruling re : Moneylenders’ Bill, that the provincial legislatuie 
was competent to undertake legislation relating to loan transactions by banking 
corporations. 

16th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of a circular to all town and distiict 
Congress Committees, said : “Certain criticisms have been made in regard to the 
new form of the independence pledge. It should be noted that the additions to 
the pledge are meiely repetitions of the Congress piogramme which has so often 
been repeated in Congress resolutions”. 

In a resolution passed by the Bihar Socialist Party, strong disapproval was 
expressed of the new “Independence pledge” and of the khadi clause in 
particular. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, considerable part of the day’s proceedings 
was devoted to discussion of reports of the Privilege Committee. 

17th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State banquet at Baroda, emphasized 
that preparations in connexion with Federation had merely been suspended but 
by no means abandoned. 

His Excellency the Governor of the N. W. F. P. granted special powers to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Bannu, under the Frontier Climes Regulation. 

Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, former Acting Premier of the United Provinces, in 
the course of a speech at the Benares distiict political conference held at 
Chandauli, over which he presided, revealed that fresh effort for compromise 
between the British Government aDd the Congress were proceeding. 

Speaking about the Hindu Moslem question, Mr. Kidwai said that this was the 
creation of those who found themselves in a hopeless condition, due to the 
growing suppoit of the Indian people to the Congress. The Congress Govern- 
ments had stood for the people and served all people. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha at a meeting, under 
the presidentship of Dr. Shyamapiasaa Mookerjee, decided to contest the election 
to the Bengal Legislative Council. The ‘Woiking Committee appointed a special 
sub-committee consisting of Dr. Shyamapiasad Mookerjee, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee 
Rai Jatindra Nath Cbowdhury, Sj. Sanat Kumar Roy Chowdhury and Mr. B. c! 
Chatteijee for nomination of candidates and the sub-committee was given final 
authority to select the candidates. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehiu left Allahabad for Wardha to attend the meeting of 
the Congress Woiking Committee theie. 

18th. Mr. R. B. Lagden, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, speaking at the 
annual general meeting of the Teiai Planters’ Association at Bendhubi, said that 
the policy of the tea industry was to co-operate with the Government. 

Mr. A* K. Fazlul Buq, Premier of Bengal, addiessing the Co-operative Con- 
ference, held in Calcutta, lefened to the position of the co-operative movement 
in Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the consideration of the Bengal Money- 
lenders’ Bill was concluded. 
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Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, in his inaugural address at the eighth annual session 
of the Raipur Disfcnet Political Confeience, held under the presidentship of Mr. 
D. K. Mehta, said, “India has no sympathy with Geimany or what she stands 
for. We want that Butam should win the war. But India must secure the 
right of self-determination ” 

"Sardar Patel renewed the world situation, with particular reference to India, 
and said that war was due to brute force and lust for imperialism, based upon 
eommeieial nvalry. India was unable to defend herself against attack from 
outside. 

19th. The Congress Working Committee which asssemblerl at Wardha, reviewed 
the political situation m India and made careful study of the points contained 
in His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the Orient Club, Bombay. It was 
generally held that the Viceroy’s statement was an advance on recent declara- 
tions on Indian affairs made on behalf of the British Government. 

S]. Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement on the controversy over the 
accounts of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee : “For the first time in 
the history of the B. P. C. C. that body was able to have an income for itself 
last year, for which the present executive can legitimately claim the credit. This 
was rendered possible because of two factors— first, that the meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee was held in Calcutta in April 1939 and secondly, 
that the amended constitution of the B. P. C. C introduced in 1939, provided 
for the first time that a portion of the four-anna membership fee should go to 
the B. P. C. C. funds. The previous meeting of the A. I. C. C. held in Calcutta 
in October 1937, was organised by Mr. Kir an Sankar Roy’s group, then in charge 
of the B. P. C. C. secretariat, and it left a very small surplus in the hands of 
B. P. C. C. Last year’s meeting of the A. I. C. C. was ananged by Maulavi 
Asrafuddin Ahmed Chowdhuiy and his staff and it left a surplus of several 
thousands of rupees in the hands of the B, P. C. C. This was an eyesoie to the 
Khadi-Roy group in the B. P. C. C 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehiu wrote in the National Herald : “Soviet Russia, their 
symbol of hope, has descended from the pedestal on which her ardent cham- 
pions had placed hei and has bartered away moial prestige and the friendship 
of so many of her fnends for a seeming political advantage”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Moneylenders’ Bill and the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill were passed, and the Council 
wasprorogued. 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi in a leading article in the Han j an, entitled “The Dis- 
sentients”, said, “I am not spoiling for a fight, I am trying to avoid it. What- 
ever may be true of the members of the Woiking Committee, I wholly endorse 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s charge that I am eager to have a compromise with 
Britain if it can be had with honour. Indeed, Satyagraha demands it. There- 
fore, I am in no hurry. And yet, if the time came and if I had no followers, 
I should be able to put up a single-handed fight. 

“But I have not lost faith m Britain. I like the latest pronouncement of 
Lord Linlithgow. I believe in his sincerity. There are undoubted snags in that 
speech, many i’s have to be dotted and many t’s have to be crossed. But it 
seems to contain the germs of a settlement honourable to both nations. 

“Those, thereafter, who work with me have to appreciate this side of me. 
Perhaps, from the stand-point of the dissentients, this compromising nature of 
mine is a disqualification. If it is, the country should know it.” 

The Congress Working Committee decided that with a view to ending the 
the political deadlock in India, Mahatma Gandhi “should seek from the Viceroy 
clarification of certain points” in His Excellency’s speech at the Orient Club, 
Bombay. 

Mr. M A. Jinn ah, President of the Moslem League was expected to be in 
Delhi about the same time as Mahatma Gandhi. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad issued a statement from Wardha regarding the observance 
of “Independence Day” : “The Congress Working Committee at its last meeting 
passed a resolution calling upon the country to observe Independence Day with 
enthusiasm and due solemnity. It prescribed the pledge to be taken on Inde- 
pendence Day.” 

21st. The Congress Working Committee concluded its three-day session at Wardha 
after hearing Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Satyaranjan Bakshi, who had 
been deputed by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to present its view 
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on tlie Bengal Congress dispute ancl to press for the withdrawal of the ad hoc 
committee appointed, to conduct Congress elections. 

Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, of the Hindu Mahasabha, addressing a meeting at Dumka, 
said : ‘We want to co-operate with England, in this her hour of ciisis, but on 
terms of honourable co-opeiation. The promise of the grant of Dominion Status 
as embodied in the Statute of Westminster in the shortest possible time makes 

honourable cooperation possible “Dominion Status as embodied in the 

Statute of Westminster is practically independence. It makes India an 
autonomous State, not subordinate to England or another part of the Bntish 
Empire in either domestic or foreign politics, "and it makes India a fiee member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Nagpur, said that there 
appeared to be no chance of a settlement of the impassee though the Viceroy’s 
recent speech at Bombay was “sweet”. The time had come, he" said, when none 
dare speak against “Swaraj”, even though he did not like it Impediments were, 
however, being put in its way in the name of religion and the minorities. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an aiticle in the Hanjan , stated : “Independence Day 
is an annual feature m the Congress programme and is unconnected with civil 
resistance. Hence the forthcoming celebrations must not be mistaken for a 
declaration of civil resistance”. He also said : “I am making a desperate effort 
to avoid a struggle. I believe in the sincenty of Loid Linlithgow” 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India, opening 
a conference of representatives of the Central and Provincial Governments and 
Indian States, at New Delhi, to discuss questions relating to labour, stressed the 
need for co-oidmation ot labour conditions between different parts of the country. 

Maulana Abui Kalam Azacl and Sj* Sarat Chandra Bose left Wardha tor 
Calcutta. Before his departure, Sj. Bose had detailed discussions with Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr. Rajendia Piasad on the political situation in the countiy and 
also the Bengal question. Duimg his discussions with the Congiess Working 
Committee, Sj. Bose in stating the case of the Bengal Congiess Committee 
answered certain points raised in the resolution of the Working Committee on 
December 24. 

Dr. Nalim Ranjan Sarkar issued a statement from Calcutta on his return 
from Waidha, pointing out that he failed to appreciate the oposition to the 
spinning clause in the Congress independence pledge 

Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel, addiessing a meeting of the C. P. and Berar 
Congress Assembly Party at Wardha, said that new forces of opposition had 
recently come to the surface. Although these weie seemingly communal they 
were not at all due to any cultuial or communal differences. There was a desiie 
to bargain for a share in the power that was yet to come. 

At the annual general meeting ot the Mahabodhi Society of India, in Calcutta, 
presided over by Sir M. N. Mukherjee, a resolution requesting the Governor of 
Bihar to hand over the management of the Bodhgaya temple to Budhists was 
adopted. 

23rd. Mr M. A. Jinnah, in a statement to the Press issued at Rajkot, said : “I 
find that even Congressmen aie realizing that the Independence Day pledge, as 
amended or with the addendum, is a camouflage.” 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose returned to Calcutta from Wardha. In Ms represen- 
tation, he nanated a long seiies of facts to controvert the reasons given by the 
Congress Working Committee for appointing an ad hoc committee to conduct 
Congiess elections in Bengal. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a Piess statement issued at Lucknow, said, “I 
received duung the last few days numerous enquiries from members and 
sympathisers ot the Forward Bloc as to what they should do on January 26. I 
have already announced that there is no objection to holding sepaiate meetings 
and demonstrations on Independence Day. But whether they should actually be 
held separately or not is left entirely to the discretion of the members m each 
locality. In no case should there be any opposition raised or any dLScoidant 
note struck by the members of the Forwaid Bloc in meetings organized by the 
official Congress Committees where the Gandhian pledge will be taken.” 

A conference of the Hindus of Sind, including representatives of a number of 
Hindu Panchayats in villages and towns throughout the Province was convened 
at Karachi by Mr. Nichal Das Vizirani, Minister, to consider the position of the 
minority community and to desire measures to safeguard their interests. 
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24th. The Sind Government decided to set up a Court of Inquiry to investigate 
the riots in the province particularly in respect of the causes of riots, measures 
taken by civil otficeis including the police to preseive peace immediately before 
the liots. 

A proposal was made to the Calcutta Corpoiation, to make a capital grant of 
Rs 100,000 out of municipal funds foi the consfciuction of “a libiaiy hall and 
rooms and a gymnasium’ 5 of the Mahajati Sadan (the House of the Nation), 

Sir A. Eamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the Government of India, 
opening the Puce Contiol Confeience at New Delhi, referred to the economic 
and other difficulties attended upon the contiolling of prices of primary commo- 
dities, and the dangers rnvolved m un-co-ordinated efforts in the different parts of 
the countiy. 

A concrete result of the two-clay session of the Labour Conference was the 
geneial agreement that the Central Government should draft legislation on four 
impo tant subjects in the light of the discussion on them and send the diaft to 
the provincial Governments. 

25th. Sj. Subhas Chandia Bose issued a statement observing : “In connexion 
with the Independence Day celebiations, I have one thing to add to my previous 
statement. In reiteiating the 1930 pledge in meetings convened by the Foiwaid 
Bloc, the last sentence should be deleted. Even without this sentence the pledge 
will be a self-contained and inspiring one.” 

Mr. E. S. Ruikar, Vice-president, and three other members of the O. P. 
Provincial Forward Bloc, in a statement issued by them said : “The statement 
of Eajendra Prasad regarding the independence pledge is a distinct climb down 
with a definite concession to those who have serious objection to the portion 
relating to spinning and a constructive programme” 

Mr. AI. A. Jinnah replying to the welcome intended to him by the President, 
Junagadh Jamiat, said : “Some Hindu leaders (Congress) aie intoxicated and are 
out to crush the Moslems, but the latter are now alert and the Moslem League 
should be equipped with a Press to fight those who aie in opposition, aa also 
with the necessaiy means for the purpose.” 

Mr. C. Eaiagopalaehaii, addressing the students of the Madias Chiistian 
College at Thambaiak, said, “We should not allow posterity to say that a great 
opportunity was spoiled by internal differences. 

In Sind, a serious crisis was threatened following a meeting of the Hindu 
independent members of the Assembly on the eve of the budget session of the 
Assembly. The party by a majority decided to withdraw its support to the 
Alla Buksh Mimstiy and go into Opposition. 

Fifty shops were lansacked and five villagers were killed when frontier 
tribesmen raided a village near Bannu. 

26th. “Independence Day” was obseived in Calcutta. The celebrarions went off 
peacefully. The morning was devoted to the hoisting of Congress flags and 

P rocessions, while meetings were held in the evening when the Independence 
ledge was read. The “Day 55 was observed in many other stations, when a 
similar procedure was adopted. 

Dr. Nichaldas Viznani and Dewan Dialmal Daulatram, the two Ministers in 
the Sind Cabinet tendered their resignation. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney, leader of the Congress Nationalist Party had an interview 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Waidha. He discussed the political situation with 
special reference to the communal problem. He stressed the need of solving the 
problem by giving proper safeguards to minorities without any distinction in 
all provinces. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi in the course of an article in the Harijan , wrote on 
“Ahimsa and Practice”. “I hold that the coming into power of the proletariat 
thiough violence is bound to fail in the end ; what is gained by violence must 
be lost befoie superior violence”. 

In the All-India Women’s Conference Association at Allahabad, Begum 
Shareefah Hamid All, in her Presidential address, made several interesting 
observations. She said, “We have suffered from many Hitlers in the home in 
each generation. Let us pray devoutly that Hitlerism in every shape or form 
may oe banished from the woild.” 

The Excess Piofits Tax Bill, sought to impose a tax of 50 p. c. of the excess 
of the profits made in any accounting period after April 1, 1939 over “Standard 
Profits.” 

5 
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28th. The Kashmir Duibar agreed to a temporary change in the trade treaty of 
1870, signed between the Bntish Government and" the Mahaiaja of Kashmir, with 
a view "to stimuli ting India’s trade with Central Asia. 

Mr. M. A. Jmnah made a statement regarding the Biitish Government’s atti- 
tude : “We aie informed that London ‘scouts’ our just. demands to. appoint an 
impartial judicial tribunal, namely a Royal Commission, to inquire into our 
chaiges, of a veiy senous character, about the tyiannv and oppression practised 
over Moslems in Congress-governed piovinces.” 

The Government of India proposed to appoint two Price Advisory officers, one 
to be stationed in Bombay and the other at Calcutta, mainly to follow the 
activities of the speculative maikets in jute and in cotton and to keep the 
Government of India mfoimed of the tendencies m those maikets. 

Mahatma Gandhi wiote in the Harijan : “My belief is unshaken that without 
communal unity Swaiaj cannot be attained thiough non-violence. But unity 
cannot be reached without justice between communities. Moslems or any other 
friendship cannot be bought with bnbeiy.” 

29th. Donations amounting to Rs 126,400 weie announced when a fund called the 
“East India Fund for British war services”, was opened at a meeting at the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

In the Punjab Assembly, Mir Maqbool Mahmud, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Premier, announced the Punjab Government's decision to take action against 
all communal volunteer organizations in the province. 

Di. Raiendra Prasad in a piess statement on the Bengal Congress affairs, 
said: “The Woi king Committee are unable to alter their previous decision. 
The ad hoc committee will conduct elections. It is hoped all Congiess Com- 
mittees including the Provincial Congiess Committee and its executive council 
will co-oneiate with the “ad hoc” committee and thus ensure fan and impartial 
elections Which is the intention behind the lesolution of the Woikmg Committee”. 

Bix Guiana Hussain Hidayatullah, Minister-in-Charge of Law and Order, 
Sind, informed the Assembly that the Government of Sind had incurred an 
expenditure of Rs. 59,01)0 for A. R. P. schemes and Rs. 31,000 for providing 
aims and clothing to the special police. 

With a view to guiding the members of the Hindu Independent Party in the 
Sind Assembly a federation of the Hindu “panchyats” in the province w f as foimed. 

30th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal at the annual dinner of the Calcutta 
Trades Association, said : “The ultimate implications of the wai aie just as 
seiious for those in India as they aie to those who live closei to the actual 
sense of conflict. The ideals wm stand oi fall by are ideals, the value of which 
India as a whole understands— ideals in which Bengal has shown in no uncertain 
way that she believes”. 

Dr. Rajendia Prasad, in reply to Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose’s telegram protesting 
against the Working Committee’s decision and requesting the Congiess Presi- 
dent to hold a. referendum of Bengal Congressmen on the issue, stated that the 
Congress constitution did not provide foi an appeal against the Woikmg Com- 
mittee to a referendum, but suggested that Sj. Bose might, if he liked, appeal 
to the All-India Congress Committee. 

31st. Dr. Rajendia Prasad, the Congress President, took exception to Sj. Saiat 
Chandra Bose’s remaik in a telegram that the All-India Congress Committee 
had a “packed. majonty to suppoit your (the Congress President’s) decision mes- 
pective of merit” Dr Prasad declared that the remaik was wholly unjustified 
and “unw T oithy and extremely insulting” to the Congiess organisation m other 
provinces. Dr. Prasad maintained that the Working Committee was competent 
withm the Congiess constitution to appoint an ad hoc committee to conduct 
the elections in Bengal. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at a 
meeting in Calcutta, passed resolutions protesting against the appointment of 
the “ad hoc” committee and calling upon the subordinate Congress organizations 
in the province not to co-opeiate with the above committee. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje addiessed a large gathering at Bombay. In his speech he 
pointed out that the Hindu Mahasabha was not antagonistic to the Congress. 
In fact the first session of the Mahasabha was held in the Congress Pandal at 
Gaya m 1922 He appealed to Mahatma Gandhi to lift the ban imposed on 
members of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
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Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose made an attack on the policy of the Congress High 
Comand at a meeting in Calcutta. He tiaced the history of the difieiences be- 
tween the Woiking Committee and the Bengal Provincial Congiess Committee 
beginning fiom the Tiipun Congiess, and said that the appointment of an ad hoc 
committee ovei the head of the B. P. C. C. ^as nothing but an attempt on the 
pait of the Woiking Committee to suppiess the Leftists of Bengal. 


February 1940 

The principal incident of the month was the meeting of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, — Mr. M. A. Jmnah of the Moslem 
League was also invited to place the Moslem point of view — to remove the 
political deadlock in the country. Though the interview practically did 
nothing m the direction of improving matters, Mahatma Gandhi was 
optimistic enough to declare that he saw the germs of settlement m the 
Viceregal pronouncement in Bombay. 

The next item of interest was the appeal of Lord Zetland, in an inter- 
view to a representative of the Sundag Times , to the leaders of the Indian 
Congress to “escape from the tyranny of phrases.” The Secretary of State 
for India said that experience of the working of the constitution in the Act 
of 1935 had made it clear that the problem of the minorities must be taken 
in hand by Indians themselves. “Long range bombardment by leading per- 
sonalities from platform and Press is little likely to lead anywhere. What 
is wanted is escape from the tyranny of phrases and a descent from idealism, 
from the abstiact to the concrete ” 

He continued “I believe that only by means of discussion among those 
who can speak with authority for their followers, informal and m confidence 
in the first instance, is helpful appreciation of their respective standpoints 
and difficulties inherent m them to be hoped for. If such a discussion is to 
he faithful there must he on all sides a genuine will to succeed and a real 
spirit of compromise. The British Government cannot compel these things ; 
they can only plead for them as I most earnestly do.” 

Both Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress Presi- 
dent expressed keen disappointment at the utterence of Lord Zetland. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah released for publication his correspondence with His 
Excellency the Viceroy, in which the latter made it clear that his Govern- 
ment realized the importance of the contentment of the Moslem Community 
m achieving constitutional progress. 

Mr. Eazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, called a conference of 15 Hindus 
and 15 Moslems to attempt to settle the communal problem in the Province. 
Mr. Huq further stated that the best solution for India’s problems would 
be the forming of coalition cabinets in the Provinces for the duration of the 
war. Sir Sikandar Hyat also expressed his willingness to give the plan a 
trial in his Province if it would facilitate an All-India settlement. 

In the Congress Presidential election, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad defeat- 
ed his opponent Mr. M. N. Boy by a large majority — Bengal delegates took 
no part m the voting. 

Military operations were launched in the “settled areas” between the 
Bannu Kohat road and tribal territory and in Ahmadzai Salient. The Eaquir 
of Ipi was supposed to be ill and his followers were leaderless. 

The dispute between the Congress Working Committee and the Bengal 
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Congress Committee continued. Tbe B. P. C. C. disaffiliated three District 
Committees for co-operating with the “Ad Hoc” Election Committee 
appointed by the High Command. Following this action, the Working 
Committee at Patna decided to suspend the B. P. C. C. for “acts of de- 
fiance.” The latter was also asked to show cause why it should not be 
disaffiliated. The Ad Hoc Committee was temporarily appointed to act 
instead of the B P. C. C. 

1st. A Baroda State proclamation announced the inauguration of the new Consti- 
tution embodied in the Government of Baroda Act.—The constitution stressed 
the fundamental identity of interests between His Highness the Maharaja and 
his people. His Highness earnestly hoped that the gieatly increased opportuni- 
ties for service which the new constitution conferred on the people would be 
utilised with a due sense of responsibility and in a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing and goodwill so as to enable it to help to advance the material and moral 
progress of his people.— The constitution provided for a Legislative Council 
(Dhara Sabhab consisting of 60 members, of whom 37 were to be elected and 
23 nominated Nine of the nominated members would be officials. There would 
be no distinction between urban and rural constituencies except in the case of 
Baroda City. The Dewan would be the ex-officio President of the Council. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, and Mr B. C. Chatfceijee, Vice- 
President of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha issued a joint statement urging the 
immediate necessity of a round table conference of representatives of the Hindu 
and Moslem Communities of Bengal. 

In a joint statement issued by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Mr. S. N. 
Baneijee, Mr. N. K. Basu, Mr. *N. C. Chatteijee and Mr. Sanat Kumar Roy 
Chowdhmy, Hindu leaders of Bengal described the communal Award as “the 
real cancer eating into the vitals of the public life of Bengal”, and it should 
first be tackled by the proposed conference of representatives of Hindus and 
Moslems. 

Dr B. S. Moonje, addressing a public meeting at Jamshedpur, said : “It is 
the duty of eveiy Hindu to-day to join the Mahasabha and forget the teachings 
of Mahatma Gandhi, who, as Dictator of Congress, has imparted them under the 
name of nationalism for the last 20 years.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in his letter to Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose referied to the “defiance” by the Bengal Congiess Committee of 
the All-India Working Committee, He said : “By saying that in the A. I, 0. 
C. there is a packed majority, you have made "the insult more pointed. The 
assertion is wholly unjustified and unworthy. I cannot imagine a gieater insult 
to the members concerned and to the electorate which returned them.” 

The Punjab Assembly rejected by 42 votes to 28 an adjournment motion 
moved by Dr. Satyapal (Congress) relating to a hungers trike by political pri- 
soners in the Ferozepore district jail. 

2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy presided over a conference at the Viceroy's House 
at New Delhi, when a general review was made of the Frontier situation.— The 
Commander-in-Chief, several officers of Aimy Headquarteis, tbe Finance Mem- 
ber (Sir Jeremy Raisman) and the Governor of the Noith Western Frontier 
Provinces (Sir George Cunninghum) were present. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at New Delhi, observed that the first and 
fundamental point on which the Moslem League insisted was that the Govern- 
ment of India Act should go “lock, stock and banel” and the whole constitution- 
al problem considered afresh. 

At a meeting of members of the Foreign Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League, certain “fundamental principles” on which in the opinion of Moslems, 
the future Indian constitution should be based were defined. Sir Abdulla 
Haroon presided at the meeting. 

3rd. In an article in the Harijan t Mahatma Gandhi justified the clause in the 
Congress independence pledge relating to British rule in India. He referred to 
the objection raised by Mr. F. E. James against the clause in the Congress 
independence pledge relating to British rule in India. The clause stated that 
“the British Government in India has not only deprived the Indian people of 
their freedom but has based itself upon the exploitation of the masses and has 
ruined India economically, politically, cultuially and spiritually”. 
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Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, replying to the Congress President’s letter, reiterated 
his statement that the All-India Congress Committee had a packed majority and 
refeiied to the pievalence of “violence and conuption within the Congress”. 

Referring to the objections laised by Dr. Piasad, to the taking of referendum, 
Sj. Bose said : “The technical objection pleaded by you is not enough to turn 
down a suggestion to appeal to the basic sanction of democracy. You take your 
stand on a nairow legalistic objection”. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, a member of the Woiking Committee, opening the 
Tamilnad Political Conference, lefened to the Viceroy’s offer of Dominion 
Status. Mr. Desai pointed out how in the Union of South Africa it was de- 
mon stiated that it could assert itself as evidenced by General Hertzog’s resolution 
in the United Parliament. They in India weie concerned moie about the subs- 
tance of independence. “Let us take them (Britain) at their word, and ask them 
to piove it in deeds.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the Harijan , answered certain objections raised against 
his hijatat advice to Hindus in Sind. He said : “My advice to migiate is for 
all who feel oppiessed and cannot live without loss ot self-iespect in a particular 
place. If the Moslems, wkeie they are in a minority, were really oppiessed and 
sought my advice, I should give them the same advice that I have given to the 
Sind Hindus. But as a general rule they are capable of holding their own even 
when they are in a minoiity. 

4th. Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu, addressing the Commemoration Day celebration of the 
Bavenshaw College, Cutack, observed : “One woid has obsessed us for the last 
25 yeais, and it is “nationalism”. The definition of nationalism is too narrow. 
We have to be some thing better than patiiots. We must take the map of the 
world into consideration for every gestuie of seivice to India.” 

The Woiking Committee of the All-India Moslem League met at New Delhi 
and adjourned aitei passing seveial resolutions. One of the resolutions was: 
u The Woiking Committee deplores the filing by the police on Mohammedans 
at Buikanpur (Cential Provinces) on Januaiy 15 and urges His Excellency the 
Governor ot the Cential Piovmces to appoint an impartial tribunal to inquiie 
into the incidents and take such steps as may be necessary for the conduct of 
an impartial and fail* lnquny.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq declaied in New Delhi : “In the best interests of the 
country, the present deadlock must be solved. The solution to my mind 
would be the setting up of coalition governments m the provinces duiing the 
inteiim period of the war. I am prepared to take Congressmen into my Cabinet.” 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, had an mtei view with 
Mahatma Gandhi at New Delhi. 

In the Punjab Assembly, leplying to a question In connexion with the ratio of 
communal repiesentation in Government services, Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, 
Eevenue Minister said that the following proportions were fixed for future 
recruitment : Moslems 50 p.c. Hindus 30 p. c. and Sikhs 20 p.c, 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi went to the Viceroy’s House at New Delhi. He remained 
with His Excellency for about 2£ houis. Subsequently an official communique 
was issued, stating, “In response to an invitation from His Excellency, Mr. 
Gandhi came to see the Viceioy. A prolonged and very friendly discussion took 
place in which the whole position was exhaustively examined. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, presiding at the annual meeting of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta, observed : “A true scholar is not 
bound by considerations of national or racial advantage. He seeks to add to 
the sum total of human knowledge and cultuial advance.— The scholar has time 
to meditate upon the past, to consider its significance as affecting the future, 
and to him knowledge of the past makes the present jealousies and hatreds of 
mankind seem futile.” 

His Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces, dealing with the politi- 
cal situation in India, in the course of a speech at Lucknow, declaied : “It was 
a great disappointment to me to find on my return to India after a short holi- 
day the extent to which the situation had deteriorated.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, the Mahasabha leader, in a statement from Jamshedpur, 
while welcoming the conference of Hindu and Moslem leaders of Bengal, pro- 
posed by the Bengal Premier, said, the idea could not come within the purview 
of practical politics unless : (1) Mr. Gandhi revised his attitude with regard to 
Moslems and cancelled his statement of Ms loyal acceptance of the Communal 
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Award. (2) The Congress and the Moslem League denounced the Communal 
Awaid. (3) Both the "Congress and the Moslem League made up their mind 
to prevent “any intervention of the Butish Government in this domestic quariel.” 

6th. His Excellency the Viceioy granted an inteiview to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Piesident of the "All-India Moslem League, at New Delhi. A communique issued 
aftei the meeting stated : “In lesponse to an invitation fiom His Excellency, 
Mr. Jinnah today came to see the Viceroy. The conveisation, which lasted for 
over an hour, ranged over the whole position. Mr. Jinnah urged on His 
Excellency the great importance attached by the Moslem and other minorities to 
the safeguaiding of then position in any settlement or^ discussions that might 
take place. His Excellency assuied Mr. Jinnah that His Majesty’s Government 
were fully alive to the necessity for safeguaiding the legitimate inteiests of the 
minorities, and that he need be undei no appiehension that the impoitance of 
those subjects would be lost sight of.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement regarding his conversations with the Viceroy 
said, “The vital diffeienee between the Congiess demand and the Viceroy’s offer 
consists in the fact that the Viteioy’s offer contemplates final deteimination of 
India’s destiny by the Biitish Government wheieas the Congress contemplates 
just the contrary.— 'i he Congiess position is that the test of real fieedom consists 
in the people * of India deteimining their own destiny without outside 
inteifeience.” 

In the Cential Assembly, the Finance Member introduced a Bill to amend the 
Reserve Bank Act. Sir Zafiulla Khan, intioduced another Bill to replace the 
ordinance to piovide for the compulsory registiation of European Biitish subjects 
of militaiv age in India which would expiie at the end of Febiuary. 

Sii Akbar Hvdari, Piesident Nizam’s Executive Council addiessing the State 
Legislative Council, at Hydeiabad, said : “Our alliance with the British 
Government has stood us 20Q yeais and the ties which bind us to the Crown 
are unbieakable. Hydeiabad and the States have always insisted that our 
relations aie with the Ciown in the United Kingdom and this fact has now been 
recognized, the high office of the Ciown Repiesentative being symbolic of it. 
Any’constitution for India, if it involved even in part a transference of those 
i elation s to any other authority, must necessaiily requiie the assent of His 
Exalted Highness in so far as Hyderabad is concerned.” 

Acharya J. B. Kiipalani, General Secretary, All-India Congress Committee 
issued a statement warning the Congiess units in Bengal of the consequences if 
they failed to abide by the decision of the All-India Congiess Committee with 
regard to elections in the province. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremy Piaisman, Finance Member, introduced 
the Excess Piofits Bill and commended generally the social justice of making 
available to the community generally a part at least of the windfall that war 
brought to the few. Mr. Alex. Aikman, the leader of the Euiopean Gioup made 
a critical analysis of the Bill. 

7th. Sir C. P* Ramaswamy Iyer, Dewan of Tiavancoie, interviewed regarding the 
communique issued relating to the intei views between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Messis Gandhi and Jinnah, said : w As for independence of any 
kind, it is, in my humble view, so far beyond the lange of practical politics 
that it cannot be seriously debated m view especially of what is taking place all 
over Eui ope and Asia.” 

The Central Assembly agreed to circulation of Mr. Lalchand Navaliai’s Bill to 
amend the Indian Penal Code so as to raise the age limit of a peison, woman or 
man, in connexion wuth the offences of kidnapping and abduction, to 18 yeais 
instead of the existing age limit of 1G yeais m the case of a gnl and 14 years 
in the case of a male child, 

8th. His Highness the Aga Khan, interviewed in Bombay, suppoited Saidar 
Ballavbhai Patel’s suggestion to leave the outstanding political problem of the 
day to be settled by a confeience of membeis of legislatures in India. He said 
“It is an excellent suggestion. This is the most piactical step towaids a finai 
settlement of all the pioblems befoie us— the communal problem, the relations 
between British India and Indian States and, finally with the Butish 

Government.” 

The Cential Assembly passed without a division Sir Reza Ali’s resolution 
recommending that early steps be taken to stiengthen the air defence of India 
by pioviding suitable air training for Indian youths and establishing an auxiliary 
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Indian Air Force, commensurate with the size, populations and requirements of 
the country, to be manned by Indians. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee and Mr. B C Chatterjee, two leading members 
of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, issued jointly a statement criticizing the speech 
made by the Home Minister, Kkawaja Sii Nazimuddin, in the Bengal Legislative 
Council on Januaiy 12 on a motion for the appointment of a committee of 
of inquiry to investigate into the affairs of Noakhali. In the course of his 
speech the Home Minister declared that nothing was wrong with Noakhali and 
that the allegations made were without any foundation. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, the Libei al leader of Madras, in an interview 
stated : “I see no piospect of a peaceful settlement of the vital questions at 
issue between the Hindus and Mahomedans without any outside interference.” 

9th. In the course of a discussion, in the Central Assembly, Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
strongly enticized the Excess Profits Tax Bill and levelled a spirited attack— not 
on the proposals to tax excess profits aiismg fiom the war — but on what he 
descubed as the blind, faithful adoption, word section and clause of the English 
Excess Profits Tax Act of 1939 without any reference to Indian conditions. 

Mr. M. N. Roy. in a Press statement issued in Calcutta, m connexion with 
his nomination as a candidate for the Congress Piesidentship, said : “For me 
the contest is not against any individual, but between two sets of ideas and 
ideals.” 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan , under the caption ‘'The task before 
us” : “There need be no disappointment among Congressmen, over the failure 
of negotiations between H.E. the Viceioy and me. We met to explore the 
possibilities of a settlement. I had seen the germs of it in the Viceregal 
pronouncement in Bombay.” 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at New Delhi, which 
discussed the political situation, passed resolutions urging that the communal 
problem be lefeued to the League of Nations for settlement. Mr. V. D. 
Savaikar piesided. 

The Government of Bengal promulgated an Oidinance called the Bengal Jute 
Ordinance of 19-10, to legulate the giowing ot jute m 1940. 

Dr. Rajendia Piasad, in the course of his leply to Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, 
stated : If you aie keen on having the verdict of the pumary Congiess 
members, you can certainly have it, and I would invite you to try a chance at 
the A.I.C.O. which will be elected on Febiuaiy 15 by delegates who in their 
turn have been elected by the piimary members, oi at the open session of the 
Congress if you can bung up the matter m a suitable constitutional maimer.” 

11th. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, a former President of the Congress, in a statement 
to the Press in Madras suggested that the leaders of the Congress and the 
Moslem League should meet to biing about a settlement of the communal and 
constitutional pioblems. 

Mr. Amiitlal Ojha, President of the Indian Colliery Owners* Association, 
addressing the seventh annual general meeting, said, “A" survey of 1936 Woild 
Economy leveals that the woild was not very happy from the economic point of 
view in the year just ended. The political troubles of 1938 continued and in 
some cases intensified, and the consummation was reached in September last 
when the present war was precipitated.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru inaugurating the All-Maharastra Congress Youth 
Conference in Bombay, appealed to the youths of the country to discard provin- 
cialism. Mr. N. V. Gadgil presided. 

“Bengal Congress Day” was observed in Calcutta : a statement issued by the 
Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, explaining the committee’s 
present attitude m legard to the Congress Working Committee, was supported at 
a well attended public meeting held in Sraddkananda Park, Calcutta. Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose presided. 

Lord Zetland in an interview to the Sunday Times , made an appeal to leaders 
of the Indian Congress to “escape from the tyranny of phrases.” 

12th. The Central Assembly, by 65 votes to 7, referred the Excess Profits Tax Bill 
to a Select Committee. 

Dr. Rajendra Piasad, the Congress President, in a statement on Lord Zetland’s 
appeal to Congress leaders which he made m his interview to the Sunday Times , 
said* : “If we suffer from a tyranny of phrase the British Government with all 
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its vast experience of Government of men should not suffer fiom it and should 
be able to boldly accept the Indian demand.” He continued, “British statesmen 
will do well to shed then patiomzmg tone and be prepared to deal with Indians 
on terms of equality.” 

Dr. Rajendia Piasad, in reply to Mr. M. JS. Roy’s request for postponement of 
the presidential election in order to enable the Bengal delegates to participate in 
it, stated that it was impossible to comply with the request as arrangements for 
the presidential election had already been made in the other provinces. 

Mi. Jai Piakash Naiam, General Secretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party 
expressed his view on the Congiess Presidential election : “To vote against 
Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad would be to repudiate the leadership of Mr. Gandhi 
in the present ciisis We must, therefore, vote for Maulana Abul Kalam Azad.” 

Sir G. S. Bajpai, Education Secretary, informed Sir Ziaaddin Ahmed that the 
state of their finances permitting and subject to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Government of India proposed to make a grant not exceeding Rs. 
51 lakhs "during the next 5 years to the Delhi University. 

13th. The President of the Central Assembly, admitted resolutions recommending 
the preparation for a constitution for India on the basis of full Dominion Status 
of the Westminster Statute variety. 

Mi. M. A. Jinnah, in an article written for “ Time and Tide'\ elaborated his 
thesis that Western Democracy was totally unsuited to India, and that its 
imposition on India was the disease in the body politic. He demanded that a 
constitution must be evolved that recognized the existence of two nations in 
India bosh of whom must share the governance of their common motherland. 

The Select Committee oil the Excess Profits Tax Bill started woik and it was 
expected that several of its membeis would champion Mr. Jmnak’s claim that 
the proposed Rs 20,000 minimum should be raised. 

The Sind Ministiy suffeied a defeat in the Assembly, when a Congress amend- 
ment on the Agriculturists Marketing Bill was earned against the Government 
by 26 votes to 16. 

Sj. Sarat Chandia Bose in reply to the Congress President’s letter, stated what 
he characterized as the real leason of the conflict between the All-India 
Working Committee and the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. He said : 
“I do not see how you can dispute the relevancy of my refeience to Bihar 
Congress affairs and, more particularly to your own violence Enquiry 
Committee. The report of that Committee showed that in 1937, Congiess 
elections in Bihar were conducted in a manner that left no doubt about the 
prevalence of widespread corruption, violence and unfairness in the Congress 
organization in Bihar, in spite of which there was no suggestion of intervention 
by the Working Committee”. 

14th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the Press on the interview given by 
Lord Zetland to the Sunday Times (London) : “I have been taught to believe 
that Dominion Status of the Westminster Statute vanety is akin to indepen- 
dence and includes the right to secede. Therefore, I had thought there would 
be no difficulty about Britam allowing India to determine her own status. But 
Lord Zetland makes it clear that Britain, not India, has to determine it. In 
other words, the British hold on India must remain ” 

Mr. Nalmi Ranjan Saiker, former Finance Minister of Bengal* addressing a 
public meeting at Chandpur, referred to the proposed conference in Calcutta 
convened by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq (Premier) to settle Hmdu-Moslem problems. 

Mr. H. C. Mookherjee, President, Indian Christian Association, at the annual 
meeting of that body in Calcutta, observed : “We are not a clamorous party, we 
do not raise a hue and cry ; but we are thoroughly alert and alive to the situa- 
tion, and we are studying the currents and cross-currents that aie going on in 
the country.” 

In connexion with the Ministerial crisis in Sind, the Governor sent for the 
leaders of the three Opposition Parties in the Assembly and discussed the 
question of the formation of an alternative Cabinet. 

The Bengal Government issued a comprehensive document refuting the 
allegation made by the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at its annual session in 
Calcutta in December, that the Ministry's policy was communal and reactionary. 

15 th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad led by 1841 votes to 181 against Mr. M. N. Roy 
in the Congress presidential election for the Ramgarh session. The result of 
voting in only one province— Sind— remained to be declared. 
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The Central Assembly passed with one amendment the Indian Arbitration 
Bill as reported upon by the Select Committee* 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, presided over a meeting in Calcutta, in which a 
resolution was passed condemning the alleged repiessive policy of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and asking them to end it immediately and to restore the 
status quo w T hich existed before September 1939. 

At a meeting of the outgoing Working Committee of the Punjab Congress 
Committee — a resolution was passed inviting the A. I. 0. C. to hold the next 
session of the Congress in the Punjab. Dr. S. D. Kitchlew piesided. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, the Premier of Sind, tendered the resignation of 
his Cabinet to the Governor. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly discussed and eventually passed the third 
reading of "the Bengal Finance (Amendment) Bill. 

Bengal’s Budget Estimates foi 1940-41, presented in the Assembly by Mr* 
Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, revealed a deficit— Revenue receipts were placed 
at Rs. 13 crores 97 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 14 crorcs and 54 lakhs, or Rs. 
57 lakhs more than revenue. 

16th. The election of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as President of the Congress}, 
was announced by Aehaiya J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary, All-India 
Congress Committee. He secured a majority . of 1,671 votes. — The Maulana 
polled 1,854 votes as against 183 secured by his rival Mr. M. N. Roy. 

In the Central Assembly, the Railway Budget revealed a surplus of over 
Rs. 8 crores, and contained proposals for increases' in freight and fares. 

Mr. P. S. Macdonald, Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Association, at the annual 
meeting of that body in Calcutta, observed : “The war has mobilized the 
economic unity of the British Empire and reinforced all its material resources. 
India, in this world upheaval, stands in the favoured position of being a suppli- 
er of many impoitant raw and finished articles so necessary for the conduct 
of the war.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose announced that 
he and the membeis of his party would defy the Defence of India Act and the 
rules made under it unless the Government made them inoperative— the said 
announcement by the leader of the opposition paity was made in the course 
of a debate on an adjournment motion to discuss the oideis of externment passed 
on ceitam labour, peasant and student workers under the Defence of India 
Rules.— The motion w T as defeated by 102 votes to 76. 

In the Oential Assembly, Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member, 
introduced a Bill designed to prevent the exposure of children to the risk of 
exploitation and employment in unhealthy and dangerous conditions. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “I do not repent Laving visited 
the Viceioy and having had a prolonged talk with him. I am quite convinced 
that we would put ourselves in the wiong it, in our impatience, we piecipitate 
a battle or, w r kiok is the same thing, bang the door on negotiations.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan , under the caption, “Is it war”, 
said : “The view that if what Lord Zetland has said represents the considered 
view of the Bntish Government then theie is no meeting ground between the 
nationalists and the imperialists and it means a declaration of war on the 
nationalists.’ 5 

Mahatma Gandhi, on his way to Santiniketan, Bolepur, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gandhi and his two secretaiies arrived at Howrah station. 

18th. The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India which met in 
Bombay, passed a resolution welcoming the Viceroy’s announcement regarding 
the intention of the Biitish Government to introduce in India Dominion Status 
of the Westminster variety at the conclusion of the war* 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview at Lahore, stated : “The present 
state of suspense cannot continue longer, and I can say that after the Ramgarh 
session the Congress must take a step forward. That step will surely take the 
form of a new struggle.” 

Mahatma Gandhi had a busy programme at Santiniketan. After attending 
several functions, he had a lengthy discussion with Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore 
on various questions. 

Dr. W. A. Jenkins, special officer, Secondaiy Education, Bengal, addressing 
the delegates of the Dacca Education Week, on “control of Education with 
6 
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special reference to Bengal’', surveyed the educational control in Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy, America and England and pointed out that in those 
countries education was controlled by the Government. 

The All-Bengal Government School Teaeheis’ Confeience concluded its 
deliberations in Calcutta— a number of resolutions weie passed : one resolution 
recommending the issue of a journal devoted to educational topics was also 
passed. 

Mr. C. Raj-agopalachaii, interviewed in Madras regarding the Congress election, 
observed : “Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who takes the rudder today at the lequest 
of practically all Congressmen in India is perhaps the most learned Indian in 
Islamic Sciiptrues”. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, Mayor of Madras, speaking at the Maharaja’s College at 
Ernakulam, obseived : “Democracy was the most suitable form of Government 
for India, and when the separate electorates were abolished, communal major- 
ities and communal minorities would become political groups.” 

ieth. A bomb was thrown at a Mohurrum procession in Sukkur, resulting in one 
person being killed. Seventeen persons were wounded. The report of the out- 
rage was officially confirmed. 

Details of the action of the Frontier Constabulary in the encounter at 
Darwazgai with the gang that raided Musazgai on February 8, showed that 
shoitly after the raid "the District officer of the Frontier Constabulary at Daia- 
zmda oidered their platoons garrisoned at Zarkani to hold the Sheikh Haidar, 
Rang Tanvi and Khaoiai Passes. 

Khan Bahadur M. Khuhio, Leader of the Moslem League group in the Legis- 
lative Assembly (Sind) and Mr. Niehaldas Vaziram, former Minister and Leader 
of the Hindu" Independent Party in the Assembly saw His Excellency the 
Governor by invitation. 

20th. The seven-day session of the Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference began at 
Malikanda with the opening of the Khadi and village industries exhibition by 
Mahatma Gandhi, who appealed for mutual toleration and freedom of opinion. 

The Arya Prathinidhi Sabha’s report on the Sukkur riots contained a sugges- 
tion to convene a conference of Hindu and Moslem leadeis in Sind to reconcile 
the two communities in the province. 

The Government of India, subject to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, de- 
cided to make a non-recurring grant to Delhi University of Rs. 8,00,000 spread 
over a period of 5 years, the maximum in anyone financial year bemg limited 
to Rs. 2,00,000. 

In the report of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, on the Land Revenue Ad- 
ministration for the year 1938-39, a reference to" the “no-rent mentality” created 
by the passing of the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill. 

Provincial hopes of substantial gams from income-tax pioceeds are to some 
extent disappointed by the Distribution of Revenues Amendment Order relatino- 
to the divisional net proceeds of income-tax. & 

Sir P. C. Roy, who presided over the foundation day celebration and prize 
distribution of the Medical College, Calcutta, emphasized the need for scientific 
medical research in India. 

21st In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. W. A. M. Walker, leader of the 
European Group warned the Finance Minister that he would be well advised to 
pursue a cautious policy regarding a survey for the purpose of discovering new 
sources of revenue with a view to placing ‘befoie the House proposals for fresh 
taxation. He also sounded a note of warning with reference to the proposed 
jute restriction policy. 

In the Sind Assembly the no-confidence motion against the Allah Bux 
Ministry, tabled by Mr. Mohandas Daulatram, was admitted. All the Opposition 
groups - Congress, Moslem League and Hindu Independents— stood in support 
of leave being granted to the motion. 

Sir Sikandar Hyafc Khan, Premier of the Punjab, speaking on the Congress 
adjournment motion relating to the order of the Punjab Government postponing 
the general elections to local bodies for a year, uttered a warning that they 
should be under no misapprehension that since the theatre of war was far awav 
from India, there was no danger to this country. 

xt speech at Malikanda, '.(Dacca) advised the members of 

the Gandhi Seva Sangha to “forget politics” and cease taking part in politics* 
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Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, commenting on the Madras Government’s order making 
the study of Hindi optional instead of compulsory, declared, “I cannot both be 
out of office and at the same time quarrel with what is being done in our 
absence.” 

22nd. All members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh, with the exception of the new 
Executive Committee, ceased to be members of the Sangh, in accordance with a 
resolution passed unanimously. 

Military opeiations against hostile tribal gangs began in the Ahmadzai Salient, 

The Budget estimates of the Government of Assam for the year 1940-41, were 
presented by Sir M. Saadulla, Piemier and Finance Minister in both Houses of 
the Assam Legislature. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, in reply to Mr. Nur Ahmed, Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin. Home Minister, stated that the Government did not propose to 
alter or modify the present allotment of seats in the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
on the basis of the suggestions embodied m the Reforms Commissioner’s report. 

23rd. The Central Legislative Assembly passed five official Bills. The Bill further 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act ; the Bill to facilitate the changing of the 
date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India close ; the 
Bill further to amend the Factories Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Emigration Act ; and the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
were the measures passed. 

* In the Council of State, the recommendation that India should build her own 
locomotives and the proposed increases in rates and fares, were the main topics 
of discussion, but the debate ranged over a wide field. Pandit H. N. Hunzru 
entered a strong protest against Government’s refusal to give certain figures 
relating to defence. 

Saidar Ballabhbhal Patel, in the course of an informal talk with the members 
of the Gandhi Seva Sangh, at Malikanda, Dacca, on the political situation in the 
country, said : ‘‘We have two policies to choose between — either to suppoit the 
Bntish Government unconditionally in the destruction of Nazism, or to demand 
independence in return for such support ” 

Troops returning from the Gumatti hills via the Baihundan Pass, were fired 
upon by a hostile gang concealed in a small village thiee miles west off Domel 
police station, on tbe Bannu Kohat road. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, some non-official Bills were disposed of. 
The more important of them weie the Patni Taluks Registration (Amendment) 
Bill, the Abolition of Dowry Bill and the Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Hanjan , replied to a correspondent who 
questioned the authority of the Congress to be generous to Moslems at the 
expense of Hindus, and who suggested that the Hindu Mahasabha was the 
competent authority to offer terms to the Moslems. Mahatmaji said that he 
admitted that the pioper organization to enter into a settlement was the Hindu 
Mahasabha so far as Hindus weie concerned. But the Congress endeavoured to 
represent all such communities. He said : 4 It is not by design but by accident 
of Hindus being politically more conscious than the otheis, that the Congress 
contains a majority of Hindus. As history proves the Congress is a joint crea- 
tion of Moslems, Christians, Parsis, Hindus, and the Congress inspite of all that 
may be said to the conti aiy, retains that character.” 

In the Central Assembly, the proposed inciease in railway fares and freights 
was discussed. 

In the Central Assembly, the power given to Railway Agents to spend up to 
Rs. 1,00,000 without the Railway Board’s specific action on certain types of 
capital expenditure, was criticized, during a discussion on demands for grants 
under the Railway Budget. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the necessity of further taxation in order 
that the Government might be able to fulfil their obligations to the people was 
emphasized by Mr. A. K* Fazlul Huq, Premier, replying to the criticisms 
levelled against the budget during its general discussion. 

25th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, at a meeting of the Council of the All-India 

Moslem League reiterated the demands of the Moslem League which were 
placed before His Excellency the Viceroy. He said, inter aha , that the 
League had put a five-fold demand before the Viceroy* First, the League 
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had demanded a clear statement on behalf of the British Government that the 
present Act of 1935 would go lock, stock and barrel, and the entire scheme of 
constitutional leform would be examined de novo in the light of experience gained 
from the woikmg of the constitution duiing the last two yeais, and in the 
light of experience which might be gained in future* 

The fifty second annual 'general meeting of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce was held at Cawnpore, under the presidentship of Mr. R. Menzles. — 
He lefened to the ‘subversive forces” at woik among the workers, and to the 
several important Bills which the Government of India" had under consideration. 

The Smd Ministerial deadlock continued despite the efforts of the provincial 
Assembly parties to solve it. 

Mahatma Gandhi, before leaving Malikanda, addressing a gathering, said : 
“Hindu Moslem unity, removal of un touch ability, charka and prohibition are the 
four pillars of Swaraj as embodied in the four resolutions of the Nagpur 
Congress in 1921 and it we keep these pillars firm Swaraj is bound to come.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in a message to the Ahmedabad 
Millowners* Association and the Textile Labour Association, appealed to both 
sides to the dispute being referred to arbitrators. 


26th. In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh's Ministry survived the 
no-confidence motion. The voting resulted in a tie, each side obtaining 29 
votes. The Speaker gave his casting vote in favour of the Ministiy. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the debate oil the Jute Registration Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Tamijuddin Khan, Mmister-in-chaige of Agriculture and 
Public Health opened — all parties accepted the undeilying principle of the Bill 
and the only objection that the Opposition took was that the provisions were not 
comprehensive enough. 

At the annual meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women, Calcutta, 
Her Excellency the Lady Mary Herbert said : “I cannot say how much I admire 
the unstinting and selfless efforts of those who are working for others.” 

In the Central Assembly, staff grievances and especially those of Moslem 
employees figured prominently in the resumed debate on the Railway Budget. 

In the Council of State, Mr. Maneckji Nadirshaw Dalai was allowed to refer 
the Bill to amend the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act to a Select Committee. 
The President gave an important ruling to the effect that the rulings of the 
chair could not be discussed by the Council. 

27th. The Legislative assembly agreed, after some discussion, to demands for sup- 
plementary grants in respect of Railways aggregating to about Rs. 1,50,00,000. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. S. Suhiawardy, Finance Minister 
assured the House by saying : “Government will not go in for fresh taxation 
unless they have a well considered scheme and that all money so raised will be 
spent on nation-building departments and for fuitheiing the prosperity of the 
province.” 

The Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society at its meeting at Lahore, discussed 
the Government of India's proposal to increase the lailway rates, and the prob- 
lems confronting newspapeis as the result of the wax. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, President, Indian Chambers of Commerce, presiding over 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber in Calcutta, urged the need for 
popular control of the fiscal policy of the Government of India. 


28tt The Congress Working Committee met at Patna. The political impasse in 
India dominated the discussions of the Committee. Mahatma Gandhi, who ioined 
the deliberations, gave partisulais of his talks with the Viceroy at the earlier 
part of the month. 

The Central Assembly discussed the transfer of Simla from the jurisdiction 
of the Punjab Government to that of the Government of India, the rail wav’s 
financial policy, a proposal to establish a peimanent exhibition of Indian 
Art, and a scheme of Indian reform. 

In the Ceatial Assembly, a series of questions were asked about the sunnlv 
Department of the Government of India and the liaison officers appointed in 
connexion with industries with which the Department had relations. W 

29th. The Congress Working Committee at Patna, decided to suspend the Beno-al 
Provincial Congress Committee for “acts of defiance”. The latter has also b£n 
asked to show cause why it should not be disaffiliated. The WorMng Committee 
failed to conclude its discussion on the main lesolution on the polftfcal sTtuatffin 
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In the Central Assembly, the Finance Member, in introducing the budget had 
to cover an estimated deficit of Rs. 7,16 lakhs in 1940-41 estimates. Rs. 300 
lakhs would come from the tax on excess profits. A surplus of Rs. 91 lakhs 
would be canied forward form the current financial year and the balance would 
be made up by increasing the sugar excise fiom Rs. 2 to 3 per cwt. 

Sj Subhas Chandra Bose in a statement expressed the hope that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee would continue to function as befoie “legardless 
of any ukase that might emamate from Wardha, Patna and Allahabad.” 


March 1940 

One of the leading features of the month was the continuation of the 
dispute between the Congress Working Committee and the Bengal Congress 
Committee. The B. P. C. C. disaffiliated three district committees for co- 
operation with the ‘‘Ad Hoc” Election Committee appointed by the High 
Command. Following this action, the Congress Working Committee at 
Patna, decided to suspend the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee “for 
acts of defiance.” The latter was also asked to show cause why it should 
not he disaffiliated. The “Ad Hoc” Committee was temporarily appointed 
to act instead of the B P. C. C. 

The Working Committee passed a draft resolution for the Eamgarh Con- 
gress on the constitutional issue. The resolution declared that the pro- 
nouncements of the British Government in regard to India demonstrated 
that the war was being carried on for imperialist ends ; that Congress 
could not directly or indirectly be a party to the war, or help in its prosecu- 
tion with men, money or material ; that nothing short of complete indepen- 
dence would satisfy India ; that Dominion or any other status within the 
constitution of India should be framed by a Constituent Assembly, on the 
basis of adult suffrage. 

A general strike broke out in Bombay, following the failure of the em- 
ployers and the textile workers of Bombay to agree on the figure of a fair 
“dearness allowance” to cover increased prices in war time, — some 150,000 
workers were affected. The conduct of the strike was peaceful. 

The Madras Budget, framed on the assumption that prohibition was 
to continue, showed a surplus of Rs. 56 lakhs on revenue account and 
closed with a surplus of Rs. 82,000. The Government intended to support 
all schemes given effect to by the previous Ministry. 

The Ad Hoc Committee, appointed by the Congress Working Committee, 
forbade Congressmen to take part in the Calcutta Corporation elections, 
though they were permitted to stand as individuals. 

In his speech to the Chamber of Princes, His Excellency the Viceroy 
referred to His Majesty’s Government’s decision to hold in suspense the 
preparations for Federation, while retaining Federation as their objective. — 
Renewed affirmations of loyalty to the Empire were made at the session 
of the Chamber. 

The Government of India decided to detain the principal leaders of the 
Communist Party of India, to prevent propaganda designed to prejudice 
the conduct of the war. 

The Congress session at Eamgarh was the briefest on record on account 
of heavy rain. The Patna resolution was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, no amendment succeeded in obtaining more than 30 votes. 
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Mahatma Gandhi addressing the meeting declared that he would not 
take the responsibility of launching civil disobedience unless the condition 
he had laid down were accepted, among which the principal item was 
charka. 

On the same day that rain prevented the Congress session, Sj, Subhas 
Chandra Bose opened his “Anti Compromise Conference”. The main re- 
solution called upon Sj. Bose and Swami Sahajananda Saraswati to create 
an “All-India Council of Action” for intensifying “local struggle” and 
beginning a “struggle on an All-India front” on April 6. 

A large party of Khaksars came into conflict with the Lahore police. 
The police were attacked and two constables were killed. The police 
opened fire killing 27 Khaksars. Later the Khaksar organisation was 
declared illegal by the Punjab Government, its leader was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act at Delhi and many other arrests were made. 

The Moslem League at Lahore passed unanimously an official resolution 
declaring that no constitutional plan would be workable unless it was based 
on territorial readjustment and the creation of independent Moslem States ; 
and that, further, Moslem minorities in other parts of India should be 
protected by adequate and mandatory safeguards. Strong views were ex- 
pressed for and against the plan all throughout India. 

The Moslem League also deplored the loss of life in the firing incident 
between Khaksars and police, called for an impartial inquiry and demanded 
the removal of the ban on Khaksars. — The Khaksars were ordered by their 
Lahore Chief to refrain from disorder. 

1st. The Congress Woiking Committee passed a resolution at Patna, declaring the 
determination o* the Party to resoit to civil disobedience unhesitatingly as soon 
as the organization was considered fit enough for the purpose or “m case 
circumstances so shaped themselves as to precipitate a crisis.” — The reso- 
lution stated inter aha : “The Congress hereby declares again that nothing 
short of complete independence can be accepted by the people of India. — 
“Indian fieedom cannot exist within the oibit of imperialism, and Dominion 
Status, or any other status within the impeiial structure, is wholly inapplicable 
to India, is not in keeping with the dignity of a whole nation, and would bind 
India in many ways to British politics and economic stiuctuie. — “The people of 
India alone can properly shape their own constitution and determine their 
relations to the other countnes of the woLld, through a constituent assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a demand by Dr. Snresh Chandra 
Banerjee (Congress) that the Government should compel mills and factories to 
grant to their employees at least 25 p. c. of their pay as war bonus was 
rejected by 111 against 58 votes. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of immediate and unconditional 
release of political prisoners was raised by Mr. Lalifc Chandra Das (Congiess). 
He charged the Government with having failed to give effect to their promise 
regarding release of political piisoners. — the resolution was defeated. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Finance Minister, Mr. Manohailal, 
when presenting the Budget Estimates for 1940-41 revealed a revenue deficit of 
Rs. 28 lakhs, which was covered by extraordinary receipts of Rs. 50 lakhs with 
no corresponding expenditure, leaving a surplus balance of Rs. 22 lakhs. 

In the Central Assembly, when Sir Jeremy Raisman moved consideration of 
a Bill to amend the Reseive Bank Act, the drift of Reserve Bank Shares to 
Bombay and the serious decline in the number of shareholders were discussed. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement observed : “The question has come from 
London as to whether the Congress has closed the door to negotiations and a 
compromise. My interpretation of the resolution is that the Congress has not 
closed the door. It has been closed by Lord Zetland. There can be no negotia- 
tion on his terms so far as the Congress is concerned. India will not 0 be a 
helpless partner in her own exploitation and foreign domination. The Congress 
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will not rest till India is a free country as Bxitain is. And if India accepts 
non-violence as her settled policy she will be freer than Britain.” 

Dr. Rajendia Piasad, the Congress President, in an inter view* at Patna on the 
Congress resolution, said : ‘‘Bo far as the British Government is concerned, it is 
still" open to it to avert a struggle by conceding the universal and national 
demands of the people of India.” 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Patna, stated that 
Mahatma Gandhi like a true satya&rahi had negotiated and was always prepaied 
to negotiate with the British Government. Refemng to^ the Working Committee’s 
resolution, he said that it was the call for preparation. After recalling the 
Satyagraha of 1920 and 19J0, Pandit Nehru said that again the Congress 
Woikmg Committee bad come to a position where another struggle seemed 
imminent. 

Bir Mirza M. Ismail, when he addressed the convocation of Calcutta University, 
obseived : Calcutta Univeisity now stands forth not only as the largest 
Univeisity in India, but also as a guide in several respects to other Universities, 
when we think of the large volume of its contribution to learning and high 
level of post-graduate teachings.” 

The Government of India’s Standing Committee for Roads, in addition to 
approving a number of schemes, appioved giants from the Road Fund amounting 
to Rs. 10,27,000 for the provinces. 

3rd Dr. R. S. Moonje, in his presidential address at the first Lucknow Hindu 
Youth Conference, made a statement that “The Congress has now outlived its 
mission and must make room for the Hindu Mahasabha.”. 

About 40,000 textile mill workers in Bombay struck woik in anticipation of 
the general strike — over the 4 dearness allowance’’ dispute. 

Bir Mirza Ismail, replying to an address of welcome presented to him by the 
Calcutta Moslem Students Association, made a plea for communal unity between 
Hindus and Moslems in Bengal. 

Mr. B Satyamurthi, in the course of an interview in Bombay, said : “I support 
Sardar Ballavbhai Patel’s suggestion, backed by the Aga Khan, that the Provin- 
cial Legislatures and their electorate thiough the Provincial Ministries should 
settle the future constitution of a free India.” 

4th. A general strike of textile workers commenced in Bombay. Sixty out of the 
sixty-eight mills in Bombay were closed and about 150,000 workers affected. The 
strike was over a dispute on “dearness allowance.” 

Mr. H. Dow, Director- Gen eial of Supply issued a statement on what it costs 
to maintain India’s Department of Supply. He estimated that the total expen- 
diture on the Supply Department amounted to Rs. 1,28,000 a month. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to a question, if he would exclude politics from the 
Harijan Seva Sangh, said : “All constructive organizations should eschew politics 
and ought not to fiy the national flag, especially so when it has become a cause 
of quari el between Moslems and Hindus’*. 

The Council of State debated the Hon. Sardar Buta Singh’s resolution that, 
“This Council views with gieat appiehension the price control policy of the 
Government, and recommends to the Governor-General in Council that no 
action be taken to arrest a noirnal rise in the price of agricultural produce.” 

The Budget Estimates of the Government of Madras for the financial year 
1940-41 showed a surplus of Rs. 55,84 lakhs.— The Government, according to 
Budget estimates, proposed to laise a loan of Rupees one crore during 1940-41. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Jute Regulation Bill and the 
Moneylenders Bill were passed. 

5th. In the Council of State, seven official Bills were passed— Trade Marks Bill, 
Amendment of the Indian Coinage Act (Coinage Bill), Reserve Bank 

(Amendment) Bill, were among the Bills which weie passed. 

The second day of the Bombay textile strike passed off peacefully. More mills 
were closed. In the evening, the rally of woikeis took place at Woili where 
several thousands of workers had gathered. They were told by their leaders to 
stand firm till their demand was conceded. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a series of incidents which led the Speaker 
to suspend the meeting for a quarter of an hour, and a walk-out by the Congress 
and Pioja opposition, marked the proceedings, when demands for grants in 
connexion with the Budget came up for consideration. The first incident, in 
which Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal (Congress) and the Home Minister (Kliwaja Bir 
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Nazimnddin) principally figured, occurred when Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta 
(Congress) was sneaking oil two cat motions in connexion with, a demand by the 
Home Minister for a «iant of Rs. 1,19,26,000 for general administration. 

At a meeting of the Congress Party m the Cential Assembly, Mr. Desai 
reviewed die political situation culminating in the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries and the deadlock over the demand for a constituent assembly to 
fiame a constitution foi India. 

6 th. In the Central Assembly, the Excess Profits Tax Bill underwent a number of 
impoifcant changes in the Select Committee whose leport was piesented to the 
Assembly. 

The third day of the textile workers’ sfciike in Bombay over the labourers’ 
demand foi a “dearness allowance’’ commenced with the closuie of two more 
mills, one in the City and the other in the suburbs. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, due to continued obstructionist tactics by 
membeisof the Congress Opposition, the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) 
was compelled to suspend the proceedings of the House moie than an hour 
before the usual time. 

Sir Sikandar Hvafc Khan, Premier of the Punjab, when replying to the dis- 
cussion on the Budget m the Assembly, administered a stem warning that he 
would not spare any body who earned* on an anti-ieeiuitment campaign. 

7th. Mr. Jaipraknsh Narain, in a statement at Patna, made an appeal to the 
Leftists to close up theii ranks and maintain unity in the Congress. He stated, 
“It is a matter of deep legiet to me that in this hour of ciisis when national 
and Confess unity is so essential thoie are so many disiuptive tendencies at 
woik. The task of maintaining unity in the Congress rests on the shoulders of 
the Leftists much more than those of the others. Unfortunately, Lett wing 
infantilism is dragging the Congress to nun. It is the duty of the Congress 
Socialists above every thing else to fight this disruption unmindful or the 
calamity that a section of the Left may heap upon them.” 

Mr. K. M. Campbell, presiding over the annual general meeting of the 
Chittagong Chamber of Commerce, paid a tiibute to the services lendeied by the 
people of "Chittagong for the prosecution of the war. 

8 th. The Central Assembly discussed cut motions on the Budget By 43 votes to 
22 Sir Raza Air’s cut motion to “discuss the importance of initiating a decisive 
policy of training Indians to undertake the defence of the country and of 
establishing a defence advisory committee” was rejected. 

Maul an a Zafar All, in the Central Assembly, suggested the creation of a buffer 
state from the Makran coast right up to Chitral, when he moved a cut in the 
estimates in order to discuss the forward policy of the Government in the 
North 'West Fi on tier Provinces. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga, m.l a. (Central) addressing a students’ meeting in the 
Hindu College Hall, New Delhi, expressed the view that a struggle alone would 
lead them to inde endence. He said, “Mahatma Gandhi is the emblem of 
India’s unity and if he (Mahatma) starts a struggle the whole countiy will be 
with him ” 

The Allahabad District Forward Bloc Confeience was held at Allahabad under 
the presidentship of S 3 . Subhas Chandra Bose. One of the resolutions passed at 
the conference, expressed satisfaction at the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee passed at Patna in as much as it called upon the country to be 
prepared for the final struggle. The resolution, however, expressed regret at the 
lack of any preparations for the struggle and the ‘open door” policy. Another 
resolution strongly condemned “the action of those misguided people of Bengal 
who in their zeal of opposing Gandhian principles went out of their way to 
show discourtesy towards Mahatma Gandhi in his recent Bengal tour.” 

9th. At the annual general meeting of the Darjeeling Planters’ Association, held at 
Darjeeling. Mr. F. J. Dumfoid in his presidential address narrated the Asso- 
ciation’s work in the past year and summed up the Darjeeling tea industry’s 
progress during the first six months of the war. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque 
gave the ruling that the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly on the 
6 th March (Wednesday) in connexion with the Budget demand for “General 
Administration” weie regular, valid and legal, and were not “ultra vires” or 
irregular ;~on the point of order laised by Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose (Deputy 
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Leader of the Congress Party) the previous day, questioning the legality of the 
Speakers action on the 6th in putting the entire demand for “General Adminis- 
tration'’ to the vote without first disposing of the cut motions.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Hattjan declared : “The time for civil 
disobedience . is not yet.” The Mahatma also said : “The conditions for mass 
civil disobedience aie discipline and non-violence within the Congress. These 
conditions do not exist and therefoie, it would be suicidal to launch a campaign 
at the present juncture.” He administered a stem rebuke to certain Congress- 
men who impatiently believed that the question of a struggle was a matter of 
days. There was nothing in the Patna resolution to wan ant that belief* 
Mahatmaji added, as the author of the non-violent technique, he would only 
fight when he felt the urge from within. “Let it be cleaily understood that L 
cannot be hustled into piecipitatmg the struggle.” 

10th. It was officially announced that the Government of Bombay addressed a 
letter to the Bombay Millowners’ Association on the dispute in the textile in- 
dustry and the question of a bonus to workers if increased profits w r eie made 
as a result of the war. 

A general meeting of the Rulers and Ministers of States was held at 
New Delhi under the ChaiL man ship of His Highness the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes The Rulers and representatives of about 70 States were 
present. His Highness the Chancellor presented a review of the work and the 
financial statement for last year. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan, Leader of the Moslem League Party in the Madras 
Assembly, presiding over the Moslem League Conference at Rajgiri, declared : 
“If there is any political sagacity or realism left in the Congress, it will leeognize 
the Moslem League as the sole representative body of Indian Moslems and come 
to a settlement with it.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress in his annual 
report dealt with the stalemate in the Congress after the Tripuri session, 
the disciplinary action taken against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the war 
ensis and the resignation of Congress Ministries, the celebration of ‘‘Deliverance 
day” by the Moslem League and the beneficient measures undertaken by 
Congress Ministries.— The report gave a detailed account of the growth of 
political consciousness in the Indian States in general resulting in movements in 
various States for civil liberties and self-government. 

11th. H. E. the Viceroy, who opened the meeting of the Chamber of Princes at 
New Delhi paid a warm tribute to the offers of service made by the Princes and 
assured them that these offers would be taken advantage of as soon as the 
opportunity arose. A joint declaration of loyalty to the King Emperor and 
pledge of support for Britain in the present war was made at the meeting moved 
in the form of a resolution, the declaration emphasized the determination of the 
Princes to every possible assistance in men, money and material in the war 
which had been forced upon the Empire. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, supporting the war resolution, said that any impartial and unprejudiced 
person who had followed events in Europe must in fairness recognize that the 
war was not of Great Britain’s seeking, and that it had been forced on the 
Allies who had no alternative but to take up the challenge. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly met twice, once in the afternoon and again 
after dinner. Demands for grants in connexion with the Budget for 1940-41 
were discussed in the afternoon, while the evening session was devoted to consi- 
deration of the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) 
Bill, 1940. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee by 28 votes to 12. 

In the Central Assembly, a cut motion moved by Mr. M. S. Aney, to discuss 
the “unsatisfactory nature of the declaration regarding the refusal of the British 
Government to declare their war aims and their effect on the political status 
of India and the non-insistence of the Government of India to obtain such a de- 
claration” was lost by 54 votes to 10. 

12th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, 
announced the creation of a Board of Scientific and^ Industrial _ Research and an 
inquiry into the liberalization of the Fiscal Commission’s conditions relating to 
protection in order to encourage the expansion of Indian industry. Sir Rama- 
swamy acknowledged the Finance Member’s generosity in placing a sum of Rs. 5 

7 
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Iakhs at his disposal to be spent on industrial research scholarships and other 
schemes for the promotion of industries* 

The Chamber of Princes concluded its session after unanimously adopting a 
resolution on the future constitution of India in its relation to the Princes— His 
Excellency the Viceroy presided. The resolution which was moved by the 
Chancellor, the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and was supported by the Maharajas 
of Bikaner, Rewa, Dow as (Junior), Panna, and the Nawab of Bahawalpur, stated 
inter aha : “The Chamber of Piinces while welcoming the attainment by India 
of its due place amongst the Dominions of the Biitish Commonwealth under the 
British Crown records" its emphatic and firm view that in any future constitution 
for India the essential guarantees and safeguards for the preservation of the 
sovereignty and autonomy of the States ana for the protection of their lights 
arising fiom Treaties, Sanads, engagements and otherwise should be effectively 
provided.” — The Jam Sahib was re-elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 

Sir Arthur Hope, accompanied by Lady Hope arrived in Madras. Sir Arthur 
was sworn in as Governor of Madras. 

In the Assam Assembly, Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier, . explaining the 
policy of his Ministry with regard to the mass literacy campaign during the 
discussion on a cut motion under the head “Eucation”, said : “It is a shame 
that in the countryside of Assam at least 5 percent of the population are nob 
literate/’ 

The textile mill strike in Bombay city continued. Fifty-three mills were com- 
pletely closed and only 11 woiked with a few hands. 


13th. The Central Assembly began a general discussion of the Excess Profits Tax 
Bill as recommended by the Select Committee.— Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance 
Member, commending the Bill to the House thought that the members would 
agree that the labours of the Committee had borne substantial fruit. The consensus 
or opinion through-out the country, he said, was that the measure was now 
greatly improved and he gladly acknowledged the assistance he had received in 
the commrttee, 


At a special meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, a resolution 
urging that the Mayor of Bombay should intervene in the textrle labour strike 
in the city with a view to bringing about an early settlement of the dispute 
by mutual adjustment or arbitration was passed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly,- strong condemnation of the amendment 
to the Government of India (Distribution of Revenues) order-in-Council, 1936 
was expressed by representatives of the principal groups in the Assembly.— 
After lengthy^ debate, the - House accepted without opposition a motion by Mr. 
Nalini Randan Sarker (former Finance Minister), that an address be presented 
to His Excellency the Governor through the Speaker, for communication to His 
Majesfcy-in-Council to revoke the amendment and to restore the status quo ante 
on the ground that the unsettlement of the Niemever Award again, a little over 
two years after its adoption, would seriously affect the finances of Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Finance (Amendment) Bill 1940 
was passed. * 

Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, was shot 
dead at a meetmg of the East India Association in Caxton Hall, London : Loid 
Zetland, Secretary of State for India, was also wounded. 


14th. Mahatma Gandhi opened the Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition at 
Ramgarh. 

In the Central ^ Assembly, on the Excess Profits Tax Bill, Mr. F. E. James 
remarked : ‘Behind the men in the Army, the Navy and the Air Force 
economic and financial resources must stand fully mobilised, A tax on now 
profits arising during the war is fully justified provided that it is levied equit- 
ably, that it does not hinder industrial enterprise and that the people who are 
paying can feel sure that their money is being employed effectively in the nrn- 
secutxon of the war. The constitutional issue has been raised. I would ask 
ot freedom” reallze once tilQ war is won, India can grasp the substance 


, In the Assam Assembly, the reduction in the subvention granted to Assam 
by the Niemeyer Award formed the subject matter of a question, when th£ 
Premier informed the House that the Annual Subvention of Rs. 30 lakhs was 
not proposed to be reduced. B was 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, various problems confronting the depart- 
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ments of Public Health and Local Self-Government in Bengal were discussed 
by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, the Minister-in-Charge, in a statement in 
connexion with the budget for the departments under his charge. 

In the Sind Assembly, the Allabux Ministiy sustained the first defeat of 
the Budget session, when the combined opposition succeeded in turning down 
the demand under civil woiks by 80 votes to 27. 

15th. In the Central Assembly, attempts were made by the Congress Nationalist 
Party, during the detailed discussion on the Excess Profits Tax Bill, to reduce 
the percentage of the tax. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a detailed account of the activities of the 
Public Health Department and the progress made with the various schemes 
Government had taken in hand, was given by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
the Minister -in-charge when he moved for a grant of Bs. 47,12,000 for the 
Department. 

The Congress Working Committee held its first meeting at Bamgarh, The 
view was held that there should be only one resolution for the Congiess session 
in view of the critical political situation. 

A Press Note stated from New Delhi : “The Central Government has had 
cause, for considerable time, to view with grave concern the activities of the 
communist Party of India. Although the party has been declared an unlawful 
body, there is ample evidence to show that it continues to operate through a 
widespread “underground” organisation .. “The Central Government, in 
discharge of its responsibility for the defence of India and the prosecution 
of the war, has therefore, found it necessaiy to pass orders for the detention 
of the principal communist leaders under the Defence of India Buies”. 

Sir Badridas Goenka, in his presidential addiess at the third session of the 
All-India Maiwari Fedeiation at Cawnpore, declared : ‘‘India is entitled to 
demand and insist that the powers given to the other Dominions should be given 
to India too.” 

16tk. Mahatma Gandhi wiote in the Harijan : ‘‘Dominion Status even of the West- 
minister variety cannot suit India’s case. Confusion arises from my oft quoted 
letter to Mr. H. S. Polak in which I had said in 1937, that if Dominion Status 
with the right to secede were offered, I for one would accept it. I had no 

authority to bind any one else to that statement Needless to say the offer 

was never made. Whatever may be said of me, no charge of change of policy 
can be brought against the Congress so far as I am concerned I have changed. 
Experience since gained and maturer reflection have led me to think that 
Dominion Status even of Westminster variety cannot suit India’s case.” 

The Congress Woiking Committee met at Bamgarh. It reviewed the political 
situation and adhered to the main resolution adopted at Patna without making 
any alteiation — Dr. Bajendra Piasad made a detailed study of five schemes pro- 
pounded by leading Moslems. He was of opinion that four of the schemes pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that there was no single nation in India, did not 
visualize independence for India and ignored the existence of any but the Hindu 
and Moslem communities. — Dr. Prasad insisted that India was one country and 
one nation. 

The executive committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Party at Bamgarh, 
considered the political situation in the light of the Congress Woiking Com- 
mittee’s resolution adopted at Patna and subsequent developments. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, president-elect of the Anti- Compromise Conference, 
anived at Bamgarh and inspected the Kishan Nagar (the Site of the conference) 
and opened a labour and students’ camp. 

17th. The first sitting of the Congiess Subjects Committee was held at Bamgarh. 
The sitting began as a meeting of the A.I.C.C. to which the annual repoit and 
accounts were submitted, after which it was converted into a meeting of the 
subjects committee. Dr. Bajendra Prasad moved the resolution on the political 
situation that the Woiking Committee had adopted at Patna. Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru seconded the resolution. Dr. Prasad nanated the events which had led 
to the political deadlock in India, and said that India was the only component 
of the British Empire which had been made a belligerent without its consent* 
Pandit Jawhailal said that he had stated years ago that Dominion Status would 
never suit India. 

The Congiess Working Committee passed a resolution condemning the Caxton 
Hall outrage. 
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A similar resolution was passed at a meeting of the^ Punjab States Council 
held at Lahore, with His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in the chair. 

Kunwar Sir Jagadish Prasad, Education Member, Government of India, 
presiding at the annual convocation of the Delhi University, observed : “Spare 
no efforts to pieserve that greatest but most elusive of gifts, the^ unity of India, 
by keeping under close restraint the dark forces of racial, religious and political 
bigotry and by giving free play to the generous spirit of fair dealing and of 
sympathetic understanding.” 

18th. In the Central Assembly, a motion for the creation of a Standing Finance 
Committee was introduced by the Finance Member. Sir Jeremy Eaisman had 
previously intimated that he would move for the appointment of a finance 
committee or an estimates committee and Mr. F. E. James urged his preference 
for an estimates committee which would enable the House to achieve a conti- 
nuous and detailed examination of departmental expenditure. 

The Council of State adopted a motion for the establishment of birth control 
clinics in the centrally administered areas. 

The subjects committee of the 53rd session of the Indian National Congress at 
Ramgarh, adopted the Working Committee’s resolution on the political crisis m 
India, The committee accorded overwhelming support to Dr. Prasad’s 
resolution—there were only 10 opposition votes. Sardar Ballavbbai Patel, in 
supporting the resolution observed : “I see people are ready for disobedience 
but not for civil disobedience. Since 1934, when civil disobedience was suspended, 
I have not seen any other programme put into action. What you have heard 
today are only platform programmes. They only come up when A.LC.C. meets.” 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in an address at Ramgarh : “I have accepted the 
need for a fight, but I shall exercise restraint. If 1 am the General, then, just 
as a general wants to prepare for a fight before he gives oiders to his soldiers, 
I shall do the same. I do not find anything to suggest that we are ready for a 
fight immediately.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the agrarian policy of the Government of 
Bengal was explained by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister for Revenue, when he 
asked theAssembly to vote a grant of Rs. 28,08,000 for his Department. 

The resignation of Allabux Cabinet was accepted by His Excellency the 
Governor, and Mir Bundeh Ali Khan, Revenue Minister in the late Cabinet and 
leader of the Nationalist Party, formed a new Cabinet. 


19th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, at the Anti-Compromise Conference held at 
Kishannagar (Ramgarh) said : ‘‘Persistently hostile propaganda all over the 
country has had to be faced and countei acted by the organizers of this 
conference. The most surprising and painful part of this propaganda was the 
determined endeavour of a section of Leftists (or shall I say pseudo-Lef tis(s) to 
™ bis conference impossible by openly condemning it and also by trying to 
sabotage it.-- The present world crisis had put Indian leadership to the test 
ai i it aa< * unfortunately found wanting. Today our leaders are wobbling 
an £ jadHation has demoralized a section of the Leftists as well.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru moved the Patna resolution at the open session of the 
Indian National Congress at Ramgarh. Aeharya Kiipalani seconded it. 

*7° constables were killed in a serious clash at 
whothen opened & fire ^ thafc a large number of Khaksars attacked the police 
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came* He said that the amendments were counter-revolutionary, that they 
represented adventurism and that every one who stood for precipitating matters 
was guilty of treasonable conduct. 

The personnel of the new Congress Working Committee was announced 
and the three new members were : Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. Syed Mahmud, 
and Mr. Asaf Ali. The Committee comprised of Sardar Patel, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Pandit Nehru, Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Shankar Rao Deo, Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Mr Jamnalal Bajaj, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Khan Abdul Ghaflfar Khan, Mr. 
Asaf Ali, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and Acharya Kripalani, 

The Central Assembly passed the Excess Profits Tax Bill, 

The Orissa Budget Estimates for 1940-41 showed a deficit of Rs 4,67,000. The 
total revenue was estimated at Rs. 1,95,21,000 and expenditure charged to revenue 
at 1,99,88,000. 

Peaceful conditions were restored at Lahore, where a serious clash occurred on 
the 19th between the Police and Khaksais— 217 persons weie arrested ; death 
role rose to 29 including 2 police constables. 

21st. In the Central Assembly, Sir Zafrulla Khan, Law Member, introduced a Bill 
designed to bring European British subjects in this eonntiy as far as possible 
into line with those in other parts of the Empire in respect of service in Bis 
Majesty’s Forces during the present war. 

In the Assam Assembly, two of the four no-confidence motions against the 
Saadulla Ministry, of which notice had been given previously, were withdrawn 
and the other two were not moved. 

A Punjab Government communique announced the appointment of a committee 
of two High Court Judges to inquire into the circumstances leading to police 
firing at Lahore. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi, who arrived at Wardha from Ramgarh, later left for 
Sevagram. 

At the annual session of the All -India Moslem League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in 
his presidential speech suggested the division of India into ‘'autonomous national 
states*’ to give the major nations separate homelands, and that appeared to him 
to be the only solution of the problem of the country’s constitutional future. 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, also spoke on the main resolution.— Mr, 
Jinnah said : “The fundamental difference between Hindus and Moslems were 
so wide as to make them separate nations. Any hope of uniting them under a 
democratic system such as that envisaged in the India Act was only a dream. 
The only solution for India was the establishment of two national states, each 
autonomous but bound together by international agreements”. 

2Srd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption “Another English- 
man’s Letter”. “The Congress has never taken up an uncompromising attitude 
and within the four corners its demand has always shown its readiness for a 
settlement”. 

The subjects committee of the All-India Moslem League which resumed its 
sitting, adopted the main resolution for the session. A number of amendments 
were moved by representatives of Moslem minoiity provinces in connexion with 
safeguards. The resolution stated inter alia : “While approving and endorsing 
the action taken by the Council and Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem League, as indicated in their resolutions dated August 27, September 17 
and 18 and October 22, 1939 and February 3, 1940 on the constitutional issue, 
this session of the All-India Moslem League emphatically reiterates that the 
scheme of federation embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, is totally 
unsuiled to and unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this country and is 
altogether unacceptable to Moslem India.” 

The fiist session of the All-India States Moslem League was held at Lahore, 
under the presidentship of Saidar Mahammed Auraugzeb, Leader of the 
Opposition in the Fiontier Legislative Assembly.— In a speech at the conference 
Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung said that whereas the Congiess had extended its 
activities to the States in order to secure its position in the Federal Assembly, 
the Moslem League completely ignored State Moslems and even excluded them 
from its constitution. He expressed his disappointment at this apathy towards 
the State Moslems, who were included among the Moslems of India whose lights 
the League claimed to safeguaid. 

Mr* v* D, Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in his presiden- 
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tial address at the first Tamil Nadu Hindu Mahasabha Confeience held at Salem, 
stated : “The objective of the Hindu Mahasabha was the consolidation of the 
Hindus with the ultimate goal of absolute independence for India* Hindus 
did not mind if Moslems considered themselves a separate race, but the proposal 
to divide the country could not be permitted*” 

24th. The twenty-seventh session of the All-India Moslem League concluded at 
Lahore. The main resolution recorded the considered view that no constitutional 
plan would be workable unless it was based on territorial readjustment and the 
creation of independent Moslem States. The next resolution deplored the loss of 
life which occurred in the clash between the Khaksars and the police on Maich 
19 at Lahore and requested the Punjab Government to institute an impertial 
inquiry into the police firing and to remove the ban on the Khaksar organization. 
Khaksars were reported to have instructed their local leader at Lahore to suspend 
all demonstrations. 

Mr. S, Satyamurthi, at a meeting in Madras, said : ‘‘Mr. Jinnah wants what 
even the Mogul Emperors did not want. Since the Ramgarh Congress Mr. 
Jinnah has not spoken out. And the Moslem League wants to divide India 
geographically into Hindu and Moslem India. It is an impossibility from the 
point of view of India, of England and of the world.” 


25th. The Central Provinces and Berar Budget for 1940-41 showed a revenue 
surplus of Rs. 22,0G0. 

Mr. Jinnah, in the course of an interview at Lahore, declared : “I am for a 
compromise and an honourable settlement between Hindus and Moslems and the 
minorities, but sooner the idea of any organization, however great, representing 
all-India is given up, the better.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, addressing a large gathering at Tilak Ghat, Madras, 
declared that the Hindu Mahasabha could not tolerate and would oppose with 
all its might the Moslem idea of dividing India into two zones. Mr. Savarkar 
blamed the Congress leaders for stating that Swaraj could not be achieved 
without Hindu-Moslem unity. Hindus had come to realise that it was not only 
spiritual and cultural greatness that could save the nation, but that they must 
produce warriors and leaders equally great. 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, in a circular to the 
Provincial Congress Committees said that the sending of Indian soldiers abioad 
“without the consent of the Central Legislature”, the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion Act, the “refusal” of the British Government to state clearly its war aims, 
and the arrest of Congressmen and Communists “go to prove that the Govern- 
ment is out to consolidate its position and perpetuate its hold on India”. “The 
only answer,” he added, “that the nation can give to this offensive is the starting 
of civil disobedience. This can be done when the nation has made itself ready 
for the fight on terms of the requirements laid down by Mahatma Gandhi”. 

A council comprising of certain prominent Leftist leaders would be formed 
after the All-India Kisan Conference at Pagassa in order to give effect to the 
main resolution of the Anti-compromise Confeience at Ramgarh. 

20th. The Council of State devoted the whole day’s sitting to the consideration of 
the Excess Piofifcs Tax Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman, m. l. a. Chief Whip of the Government Party (Assam) 
in the course of a Press statement at Shillong, commented on the withdiawl by 
the Opposition of the no-confidence motions tabled against the Ministry. 

The annual report on the working of the Assam Domiciled People’s and 
Settler’s Association (.Central) contained the following observations : “We appeal to 
our Assamese friends and brethren not to look upon us with distrust. We have 
formed this association not to quarrel with th m but to have a xightful share in 
the ordinary spheies of civil life.” 

The Punjab Assembly rejected by 93 votes to 43 the adjournment motion 
relating to the firing on Khaksars at Lahore. 


27th. The Council of State passed the Excess Profits Tax Bill as passed by the 
Central Assembly. 

In the Central Assembly, the Government accepted Mr. Ghulam Bliik 
Nairang’s resolution urging steps to bring about the removal of disabilities of 
Indians m various parts of the British Commonwealth. 

,, ^ n 0 ?k? Sind Assembly, Mir Bunde Ali Khan, Premier, made a statement on 
the bind Ministry’s policy and programme of work. 
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Mr. A. C. Sen, presiding over the fust annual general meeting of the All- 
India Tea Groweis’ Federation in Calcutta, indicated the opportunities that 
India had in developing her tea export trade with markets such as America. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mi. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister- 
in -charge, when he presented the demand of Its. 15,25,000 for the Co-opeiative 
Department, desciibed in detail the vaiious steps that were taken by the 
Bengal Government in fartheiance of the “policy of consolidation” and its 
“expansion on steady and cautious lines.” 

28th. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Piesident of the National Liberal Federation of India, 
in a statement fiom Bombay appealed to the Congiess and the Moslem League 
“to give up their extreme positions, and to the Government to do their best to 
rally all moderate opinion m the country by taking steps to put India on the 
load to freedom and especially to make India able to undertake its own defence 
in co-opeiation with the other members of the British Commonwealth.” 

The Moslem League’s suggestion for the partitioning of India was expressed 
by vaiious leaders : Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Mr. Asaf Aii, Sir C. Setalvad, Mr. 
M, C. Chagla, Sir H. Mody and Master Tara Singh. 

The Committee appointed by the Punjab Government to inquire into the 
firing at Lahore consisted of the Chief Justice, Sir Douglas Young of the Laboie 
High Court (President) and Chandliuri Niamutullah, lately a judge of the 
Allahabad High Court. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, the main features of the Bridget Estimates 
for 1940-41, were a small revenue surplus of Rs. 22,135 increase in the duty on 
ODium, charas and ganja and continuation of prohibition in districts where it Tvas 
already in force. 

Rao Bahadur D. D. Thacker, the Chairman of the Indian Mining Federation, 
speaking at the annual meeting in Calcutta, referred to the war’s repercussions 
on the Indian coal industiy. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. S. Suhrawaidy, Minister for 
Finance, Commerce and Labour, declared a policy that cheap electricity should 
be provided for the people of the piovince had been formulated. 

29th. The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill with only one amendment in 
respect of sugar duty. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill was 
finally recommitted to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Baijnafch Bajoria, m. L. A. (Central) in his presidential address at the 12th. 
session of the All-India Vamashiam Swaraja Sangh at Nagpur, said that if 
India was to attain Dominion Status, adequate arrangements for her defence and 
the abolition of the Communal Awaid must be its precursors. 

Sir Sundersingk Majitkia, Revenue Minister, Punjab, in a resolution passed at 
a meeting of the Khalsa. ^National Party at Lahore, expressed the view that the 
division of India into Hindu and Moslem independent States, as envisaged by the 
resolution of the Moslem League was fi aught with the most dangerous 
consequences. 

30th. Dewan Bahadur Ratnasabapathi, in his" presidential speech at the annual 
meeting at Delhi of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
welcomed His Excellency the Viceroy’s declaration that India’s political goal 
was the attainment of Dominion Status of the Westminster statute variety. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad in acknowledging the tiibutes paid to him in the Council 
of State which held a special session at New Delhi to bid him farewell uttered a 
solemn warning against violence in India and made an exhortation to the 
country to help those in whose hands the supreme decision rested to find a 
peaceful solution of the deadlock. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Home Member (Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin) defended the work of the Press Censor and of the precautionary 
measures undertaken by the Government against possible air raids. The 
matter arose in connexion with the supplementary budget demand for 
1939-40 in which there were two items of Rs. 5,900 and Rs. 84,800, for expenditure 
for the Press Censor and air raid precautions respectively. 

In a message issued in connexion with the observance of the “National Week”, 
Maulana Abut Kalam Azad said that he expected that every Congressman and 
Congresswoman and every supporter of the Congress would contribute in a 
practical manner to the success of the weak. 
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Mrs* Sarojmi Naidu, speaking on “Peace, Communal an International”, in 
Bombay, said : “Peace is not maudlin sentimentality ; peace is dynamic, peace 
that is founded on justice and equity for all, and to biing about this peace is 
the duty and destiny of woman 
aist. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement from New Delhi, made an appeal to 
Hindus and Sikhs to give serious consideration to the Moslem League scheme of 
partition of India, and replied to the ciitics of the scheme and explained its 
implications. 

At the annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry at New Delhi, a change in the policy of discriminating protection 
and the appointment of a permanent Tariff Boaid were strongly urged. 


April 1940 

The principal incident of the month was a broadcast by Lord Zetland 
referring to Britain’s policy towards India. Britain’s goal, be said, “is to aid 
the people of India to acquire a measure of political unity which will enable 
her to take her place as a great self-governing Dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations*’ but no lasting settlement will prove possible 
“without real reconciliation between Moslems and Hindus”. Deferring to 
India’s war efforts, he said that, considerable as had been the forces sent 
overseas, they were only an earnest of what India was prepared to do. 

In the Central Assembly, a Bill provided for national service for 
Europeans was passed. — The Bill empowered boards to consider the quali- 
fications for service and dispensability from industry of Europeans and 
inquire if they were willing to serve. Compulsion was not introduced. 

The Bombay mill strike continued with occasional instances of violence. 

India mourned the death of Mr. C. F. Andrews, the well known mission- 
ary, who for many years was a co-worker of Mahatma Gandhi in Africa 
and a colleage of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore at Santi Niketan. 

The news of German invasions had an immediate effect on the markets, 
prices of war industry, shares being marked up considerably. The India 
Government, in common with other parts of the British Empire, temporarily 
prohibited sailing of Norwegian and Danish vessels or dispatch of goods 
to those countries. 

In Bombay, Prohibition was declared ultra vires by the High Court. 
It had been enforced by executive notification under Akbari Act and not 
by special legislation. To remedy this, the Governor used his special 
powers to register a Governor’s Act, which in effect gave legality to the 
Congress Government’s notifications. 

The Drugs Bill was passed and became law. 

There was a debate in both Houses of Parliament dealing with the 
Governor’s Provinces. Since the emergency measures taken had to be rati- 
fied within 6 months, Lord Zetland, reviewing the situation, paid a tribute 
to the four provinces within which the constitution was still operating. 
Rebutting Mahatma Gandhi's assertion that he had closed the door on 
negotiation, Lord Zetland said that he had never desired to close any doors, 
but it was only too obvious that that had been done by others. If the 
vision of a united India was to become a reality, he said, substantial agree- 
ment among the communities was essential. The steps taken to carry on 
the administration was approved by both Houses. 
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Duties on cotton fabrics from the United Kingdom ware reduced in 
accordance with the terms of the Indo-British Trade Agreement, in return 
for surrender of preference on general imports. The object was to ensure 
a stable market for India’s surplus cotton exports. 

The Punjab Government outlined the terms for lifting of the ban on 
the Khaksar movement They included an undertaking not to disturb 
public tranquillity or to dofy the order banning the carrying of weapons 
such as belchas, and that the movement should be under the control of 
responsible persons. 

Fresh trouble with the Khaksars occurred on several occasions in the 
Punjab, but without any serious clash. Khaksar funds were forfeited by 
both the Punjab Government and the Government of India. The inquiry 
into the Lahore firing continued. 

1st. In the Central Assembly, when Mr. A. De C. Williams moved consideration 
of the National Service (European British subjects) Bill, Mr. F. E. James of 
the Euiopean group expressed profound disappointment that it had not been 
found possible to apply to the European Biitish Community m India the same 
methods of compulsory national service applied to their fellow countrymen 
elsewhere. 

Choudhury Sir Chhotu Ram, Development Minister, Punjab, while addressing 
the All-India Jat Conference at Sonipat (Rohtak), said : ‘T can assure you that 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan is not going to accept the Premiership in any purely 
Islamic Government. In fact, he would, I am sure, refuse to accept Minister- 
ship or any position of responsibility in such a Government.” 

In the Central Assembly, the Bril to make provision for service by European 
Biitish subjects in the armed forces of, and, in a civil capacity, under the Crown 
encountered much opposition from the Moslem League and Congress Nationalist 
Parties. Resentment was expressed at what was regarded as discrimination in 
favour of Euiopean British subjects as against Indians m the matter of civil 
and mihtaiy service daring the war. The provision, which would have the effect 
of permitting European Biitish subjects fiom the Dominion and colonies, wheie 
Indians weie not properly treated, to occupy civil and military positions of 
authority in India was strongly attacked. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill, moved by Mr. A. De C. Williams, 
Defence Co-ordination Secretary, was pressed to a division and passed by 41 
votes to 22. The Moslem League and Congress Nationalist Parties joined in 
voting against it. The European Group, nominated and Government members, 
voted' for the motion. 

2nd. In the Central Assembly, the Defence of India Act came in for much 
criticism, when the House passed the Bill to amend the Act. The Congress 
Nationalists pressed a division on the Defence of India Amendment Bill as a 
protest against the administration of the Act, but they secured only 8 votes 
against the Government’s 43 ; the Moslem League, while supporting the Congress 
Nationalists, abstained from voting. 

The Council of State considered the motion on the Finance Bill as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. R. W. Mellor, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
the Indian Paper Makers Association in Calcutta, described how the war had 
considerably altered the position of the pulp and paper industry in India. Mr. 
Mellor also discussed certain outstanding problems relating to the industry, 
a.id said that, following the outbreak of war, imports from manufacturing countries 
abroad had been either entirely stopped or seriously curtailed. 

3rd. The Council of State passed the Finance Bill. 

Lord Zetland declared in a broadcast, in which he touched on the political 
relations between Britain and India and the country’s war effort : *T am 
convinced that no lasting settlement in India will piove possible without real 
reconciliation between Moslems and Hindus. Let me say, that whatever the 
difficulties standing in the way we shall continue to labour whole-heartedly and 
to the best of our ability for such a reconciliation. The goal we have set our- 
selves is to aid the people of India to acquire a measure of political unity which 

8 
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■will enable her to take her place as a great self-governing dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” He continued : “Nazis had made capital 
impasse in India bat the truth was that India disdained Nazi sympathy, stood 
united in her hatred of the Nazi regime and was contributing magnificently 
towards an Allied victory.” 

In the Council of State, Sir Bamaswamy Mudaliar, the Commerce Member of 
the Government of India, announced in the course of his speech, that he 
would consider the question of setting up an Advisory Council on the lines 
suggested by some members of the House, but he emphasized that Government 
coiifd not relinquish responsibility for policy. 

The Indian Sugar Syndicate took decisions of far reaching character and 
communicated to the Governor of the United Provinces for information. 
The syndicate was convinced that in order to save the industry from a crisis 
it should adopt restrictive measures and look beyond the borders of India for 
the sale of surplus sugar. 

4th. The Central Assembly debated on the Drugs Bill. The Select Committee 
expressed the opinion that the provisions relating to the importation of drugs 
should be postponed long enough to allow the interests concerned full time to 
adjust themselves to the altered conditions, while with regard to the control 
of manufacture, sale and distribution of drugs the simultaneous introduction 
of legislation in all provinces was considered highly desirable. 

The Central Assembly passed the Bill farther to amend the Indian Tariff Act 

The death occurred ot Mr. C. F. Andrews in a Calcutta nursing home. 

5th. In the Central Assembly, the Drugs Bill was passed. The exclusion from the 
Bill’s provisions of the Unani and Ayurvedic systems of medicine was strongly 
criticized and the opinion was expressed that Government had an opportunity 
which they disregarded to build up the country’s indigenous drugs industry. 

The Council of State took up the European British subjects National Service 
Bill to make certain provisions relating to service by European British subjects 
in the armed forces of, or in a civil capacity under, the Crown, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

The Metropolitan of India in a broadcast talk from Calcutta, on the late Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, observed : “If all of us Europeans had lived as near to Christ 
as Charlie Andrews, we too should have won the same unstinted affection that is 
his meed,” 

It was announced from New Delhi, that India was doing her share of the 
work of “demagnetizing” merchant shipping in order to deal with German 
magnetic mine menace. 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan , under the caption “A Baffling 
Situation”, expressed the view that the step taken by the Moslem League at 
Lahore had created a baffling situation, but that he did not regard it so baffling 
as to make civil disobedience an impossibility, Mahatma Gandhi added : — “Let 
me, however, say in parenthesis that until the conditions I have mentioned for 
the starting of civil disobedience have been fulfilled, civil disobedience cannot 
be started in any case. 

Mir Bundeh Ali Khan Talpur, the Premier of Sind, in a statement to the Press 
on Lord Zetland’s broadcast, expressed the view : “At a time when Britain is 
engaged in a gigantic war for liberty and freedom, it is my conviction that her 
prestige will rise tremendously and the cause she is fighting for will receive a 
great momentum if she could solve the Indian problem now.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a meeting in 
Calcutta, in connexion with the celebration of the “National Week”, made an 
appeal to the warring Congressmen of Bengal to compose their differences 
and prepare themselves under a common banner for carrying on the “fight for 
Indian freedom.” 

The Yidya Mandir Scheme, which caused wide interest in educational circles 
all over India, did not cost more than Bs. 2, SO, 000 during the three years 1938-39 
and 40 according to the calculations of the Department of Education, Central 
Provinces. 

In Bombay, there was an improvement in the attendance of the workers at the 
textile mills the total attendance rose to 27,000. 

7th. Dr. B. P. Paranjpye, President of the All-India National Liberal Federation 
convened an informal meeting of certain prominent politicians in Bombay (at 
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Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s residence) to consider the question of forming a central 
party in India whose object it should be to bring pressure on the Biitish 
Government to accelerate the pace ot India attaining Dominion Status and to see 
that India was not plunged into another civil disobedience movement. 

Kumaraja Muthia Ghettiar of Chettianad, leader of the Opposition in the 
Madras Assembly, speaking as President of the Coimbatore District Conference 
of the South Indian Liberal Federation (Justice Conference) at Erode, said : 
“We have already declared openly and in unmistakable terms that we will 
support without question Great Britain at this hour of grave world crisis. That 
is our stand even today and there will be no departure from that resolve until 
the Allies completely win the war.” 

8th. Brigadier-General G. N. Moles worth, Director of Military operations and 
Intelligence at a meeting at New Delhi, attended by party leaders and prominent 
members of the Central Legislature, gave an explanation of the phase which the 
war was expected to enter and India’s strategical position. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjab Minister, in a Press statement, expressed 
the view that the immediate implementing of the India Act of 19B5 with an 
assurance that any weaknesses revealed jn its woiking would be removed, was 
the only solution of the constitutional pioblem. 

Sardar Ballavbhai Patel addressing a meeting at Ahmedabad, declared : “A 
fight is inevitable. The question is when to stait the fight. Mahatma Gandhi 
will not be hustled or bullied into a fight though a cause for a fight is being 
daily given.” 

The Council of State passed the Bill to make better financial provision for the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Thiid Amendment) 
Bill as modified by the Legislative Council, came up for consideration. The Bill 
among other things, sought to place moitgages by conditional sales on the same 
footing as complete unfructuary mortgages, namely, to limit their peiiod to 
15 yeais. 

In the Council of Slate, reference to the new squadion of the Indian force 
was made by Sir A. P. Patro in the course of questions, when he asked for 
details about the “Aimy Co-operation Squadron.” 

9th. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. lefening to the Indian political situation, when 
he unveiled the statue of the late Sir Dinshaw Waika, in Bombay, deploied the 
prospects of a civil disobedience movement and the demand ior a paitition of India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Older of the Government of 
Bengal banning the publication of news in connexion with the celebration of 
the ‘national week” as oiganized by the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee formed the subjeet of an adjournment motion. The motion was 
defeated by 104 voted to 73. 

The Millowneis’ Association, Bombay, decided to declare a “lockout” in all 
the textile mills in the city. The step, it was explained, was taken to conform 
to certain legal technicalities of the Trade Disputes Act. 

10th. In the Council of State, the Budget session of the Legislature was brought to 
a close. The Bill to regulate the import, manufacture, distribution and sale of 
drugs was passed. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in an article in the Hanjan^ “Nobody probably knew 
Charlie Andrews as well as I did. When we met in South Africa, we simply 
met as biothers and remained as such to the end. It was not a friendship 
between an Englishman and an Indian. I want Englishmen and Indians, 
whilst the memoiy of the death of this servant of England and India Is still 
fresh, to give thought to the legacy he has left for both.” 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawaidy, Commerce and Finance Minister, Bengal, presided at 
the Pabna and Natoie Moslem League Conference held at Chatmohar ( Pabna ). 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Public Health Minister, opening the Conference, referring 
to the Moslem League scheme of partitioning India, said : “Whatever 
may be the moral ciiticism of this scheme, there is no doubt from 
the standpoint of reason that it ia unimpeachable. Mr. Gandhi has said that 
the majoiity of Indian Moslems are against the scheme but it is assuredly one 
of his many unfortunate political blundeis, in which the bigger and greater 
cause of the nation has been moie than once submerged. Mr. Suhrawaidy, in 
his speech, remarked that the Moslem League was the only organization which 
truly represented the Moslems of India. 
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lith. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, ia a statement to the Pi ess, in Bombay, replied to the cri- 
ticisms by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Bajagopalachariar of the Moslem demand 
for the partition of India. He said inter aha : “My attention has been drawn 
to the discourses of Mr. Gandhi m the Harijan in the week end. I am really 
sorry to notice that it is so full of contradictions that one cannot make out 
what he really wants or stands for. But his analysis clearly proves that there aie 
two nations in this countiy.” Begarding Bajagopalachariar's criticism in his Salem 
speech, Mr. Jinnah said, ‘*1 am really pained that occupying the position as he 
does, he should have held me up betoie the Hindu public as one who wants 
to cut the cow into two because of my proposal that independent States should 
be constituted in the north west and eastern zones of India.” 

In the House of Commons, the Bev. B. W. Sorenson (Labour) asked the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Ernest Brown) whether he was aware of the difficulties 
arising through Indians resident in England who on conscientious and political 
grounds might refuse to obey their calling-up notices and that the existing 
arrangements respecting conscientious objectors did not cover this type of Indian 
political objector. Mr. Ernest Brown replied that Indian British subjects ordi- 
narily resident in England weie liable to be called up for service under the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Act. They had the same rights under the Act 
to apply for registration as conscientious objector as all other British subjects. 
“I have no power to make special provisions for them.” 

12th. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, presiding at the annual meeting of the Church 
Education League in Calcutta, dealt with some of the problems that faced schools 
due to the war. He said: “European schools in India desired much of their 
guidance and inspiration fiom what was done in England and would 

be considerably affected by what was seen today. “Schools must give the spirit 
of the state. Can schools teach democracy? Democracy is not something 
positive, a set of rules ; it is a spirit, a way of thinking and feeling, an attitude 
to life. Schools cannot teach it. But they must somehow make the conditions 
in which young people may catch or learn that spiiit.” 


13th* Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a question from an Ameiican friend, said: “I 
fear that the chances of non-violence being accepted as a principle of State policy 
are very slight, so far as I can see at present. I believe that a State can be 
administered on a non-violent basis if the vast majoiity of the people aie non- 
violent. So far as I know, India is the only countiy which has a possibility 
of being such a State.” 

Mr. Naiayandas Girdhardas, Member, Council of State, presiding at the annual 
meeting of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce in Madias, made an appeal for 
India’s unqualified support to Britain in the war. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an aiticle in the Harijan , made a declaration that as a 
man of non-violence, he could not forcibly resist the proposed partition if the 
Moslems of India really insisted upon it, but he could never be a willing party 
to the vivisection, and that he would employ every non-violent means to 
prevent it. 

The general stiike of textile workers in Bom bay .—About 70,000 woikeis 
resumed work and the rest weie expected to do so within a few days. 

Mahatma Gandhi, witing on the Khaksar movement, expressed the opinion 
that the bringing into being of rival organizations was no lemedy but it only 
multiplied the evil. He added: “I am suie that the Punjab Government will 
not permit the Khaksar organization to be revived in its oiiginal foim. I quite 
agree with my correspondent that, if the Khaksais are permitted to function as 
before, the Sikhs and others will have to be treated likewise. This cannot but 
lead to clashes.” 

At the All-Bengal Public Health Conference in Calcutta, various aspects of 
the health problem of the piovince were discussed. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan 
Minister of Agriculture, Industries etc., Bengal, opened the confeience. 


14th. Sir Sultan Ahmed in his piesidential address at the first Sbia All-Parlies 
Conference at Lucknow, said: “By supporting the cause of freedom and democracy 
India will have established her rights to both. It is not yet loo late to con- 
centrate our united efforts on assisting the Democracies in winning the war. 
Let usjlo so without any hesitation, b 

. T i e “Hindti Nation Day” was observed in Calcutta. A meeting was organized 
by the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, Sir JManmatba Natb Mookherjea presided; 
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Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, Congress President met Mahatma Gandhi at 
Wardha. Later, the Maulana in an interview stated that they took stock of the 
political situation in the country and discussed the agenda before the Working 
Committee. 

H. H. the Maharaja Sir Yadavendra Singh of Panna (Central India), presid- 
ing at the All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha Conference at Patna, said: “India 
cannot be divided into States and Biitish India. She is an inseparable whole 
and will remain so. Any attempt to split her on any basis will be nothing 
short of criminal.” 

Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookeijee, presiding over the Ninth Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Conference at Ranchi, observed: “We want communal harmony and 
amity. We fully recognize that this country must continue in future, as it has 
been in the past, to be the home of many people other than Hindus. We beg 
of them to tieat this country as their fatheiland, and identify themselves with 
the joys and sorrows of the people of India.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement calling upon Moslems in India to observe 
April 19 as the day “confirming the declaration of Moslem Belf-deteimination and 
Moslem independence day.” 

15th. The Congress Working Committee met at a Wardha to review the political 
situation in the country since the Ramgarh session of the Congress. The Committee 
agreed to the creation of a “Women 7 s Department” of Congress. This department 
would be housed in the All-India Congress Committee office and would be put 
in charge of a leading woman worker, under the supervision of the General 
Secretary and the President. The Committee also decided that all Provincial 
Congress Committees should appoint election tribunals before May 5, failing 
which the Woiking Committee would appoint such tribunals. Discussions 
covered a wide field including the Hindu Moslem question, the possible reper- 
cussions of the civil disobedience movement on relations between the two com- 
munities, the recent arrests and preparations for Satyagraha. 

Master Tara Singh, presiding at the first U. P. Sikh Conference at Lucknow 
said: “If the Moslem League want to establish “pakistan” they will have to pass 
thiough an ocean of Sikh blood.” Master Tara Singh further said : 
“Opposing the ‘Pakistan’ scheme, some Sikhs have lost their heads and are 
preaching establishment of Sikh lule. This will simply be adding to the confus- 
ion already created by the Moslem League. The ‘Pakistan’ scheme may prove 
to be a declaration ot civil wai and theiefore, the pioposal is mad ” 

The Shia All-Parties confeience, which met at Lucknow under the president- 
ship of Sir Sultan Ahmed, concluded its session after passing two irapoilant 
resolutions with regaid to the demands of the Shia community and their attitude 
to the Madhe Sahaba agitation. The first resolution expressed the community’s 
fears that events showed that the rights and privileges of Shins were in danger 
and that necessary steps should be taken to secure certain lights. The second 
resolution protested against the U. P. Government’s communique of March 31, 
1939, which the confeience held, cieated a big gulf in the Moslem community 
and injured the feelings of Shias. 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha adopted a 
resolution condemning the Moslem League scheme to divide India into two 
separate zones. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, leader of the Congress Nationalist Party in the Central 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting at Jubbulpore, said : “Destructive and 
hostile forces would spiing up from unexpected quarters leading the country 
into unprecedented chaotic conditions if Satyagiaha was launched by the Con- 
gress at this inopportune moment.” 

16th. The Congress Working Committee, at Wardha, had another prolonged dis- 
cussion on the political situation with particular reference to the Hindu-Moslem 
question and the situation created by the Lahore resolution of the Moslem 
League. The Committee also discussed the question of organising an All-India 
volunteer corps and asked Mr. R. S. Pandit to submit a report by May 15, A 
resolution on the death of Mr. C. F. Andrews was also passed. A special sub- 
commitee consisting of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel, Mr. 

^ Bhulabhai Desai and Acharya Kiipalani was appointed to go into the question of 
election of delegates fiom Indian States. 

Dr. H. Thomas, Inspector of European schools, Bengal in an address, in 
Calcutta, on “The Teacher and His Approach to his work”, made an appeal to 
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the public to give the school teachers of the province every opportunity of doing 
their work well and to treat them as worthy members of society. 

The conditions on which the Punjab Government were prepared to consider 
the rescission of the order declaring the Khaksars an unlawful association were 
stated in a communique issued by the Punjab Government. The Government, 
the communique stated, wanted to be satisfied that (1) the Khiksars would do 
nothing to disturb the public tranquillity or interfere with the maintenance of 
law and order and (2) the Khaksar Association would give satisfactory guarantees 
that its activities would be confined to lawful pursuits, (3) the movement would 
be under the control and direction of law abiding and responsible persons. 

Sir Gulam Hussein Hidayatullah, in a statement to the Press from Karachi, 
declared : “The British people are now engaged m a life and death struggle on 
which will hang issues, which are momentous not only for the Biitish people, 
but to the whole world including our country, and this is the time for us to 
render every possible support towards the success of the cause which is as much 
ours as theirs.” 

17th. Sir Henry Craik’s term of office, as Governor of the Punjab, was extended 
by six months. Sir Bertrand Glancy was appointed to succeed Sir Henry Oraik. 

The Congress Working Committee at Waidha had another discussion on the 
political situation in the country— the Congress Executive and Mahatma Gandhi 
wanted to have the fullest discussion on all view-points so that no false step 
might be taken. 

18th. Lord Zetland reviewed the position in India during a debate in the House 
of Lords. The debate was occasioned by Loid Zetland’s request that the pro- 
clamations under Sec. 93 of the India Act by which the Governor assumed the 

E ower of Government in seven piovinces when the Congress Ministries resigned 
e extended for “such farther period not extending 12 months, as developments 
may show to be necessary.”— Lord Zetland paid a tribute to the provinces of 
Bengal, the Punjab, Sind and Assam, where the popular ministries had con- 
tinued to function. He said : “This was a matter of satisfaction to those anxious 
to see India progressing smoothly towards her goal.”— Lord Zetland said, referring 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s accusation that he had closed the door on the Congress 
position, “I have never desired to close any door. However, it was only too 
apparent, that the door was being closed by others. A substantial measure of 
agi cement among the communities of India is essential if the vision of a United 
India is to become a reality. I shall labour for a reconciliation between those 
two great communities— Moslems and Hindus. But the fact of the matter is 
that the Congress party has raised in the minds of many Moslems apprehensions 
which only they themselves can allay. Will the Con gi ess refrain fiom closing 
the door upon unity in India ? Upon their answer hangs the future fate of 
that coutry.” 

19th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview in Bombay, said, “Lord Zetland’s 
statement does not carry us any further and I don’t think it necessary to say 
anything about it. My concern is, work in India and preparation for the coming 
event in India, what is said in Pailiament, is of no consequence. 

Sir S. Radhakiishnan in a Press statement issued in Calcutta, said : “Lord 
Zetland’s statement though more accommodating is not likely to satisfy Congress 
leaders. To postpone the attainment of Dominion Status to an undated future 
is not helpful. That is what Sir Hugh O’Neill’s statement indicates. ‘How 
short or long a time it will be befoie India can attain the goal of Indian self- 
Govemment, it is possible to predict with certainty’. To argue that India de- 
mands “complete severance fiom all association with the rest of the Empire, 
banishment of the Crown from any place in the Indian constitution” is to 
dogmatise in the very premises of the debate.” 

Mahatma Gandhi admitted that a constituent assembly might vote fox 
Dominion Status or something less than that even. When the Congress de- 
clared that India should not be a unit ‘within the orbit of British imperialism’ 
it meant that full and free extension of democratic rights to India would change 
the very character of the Empire. The Congress objection was to an imperialist 
Britain and not to a demoeiatic Biitish Commonwealth. 

At a meeting of Moslems in Calcutta, in connexion with the observance of 
All-India Moslem Independence Day”, speeches supporting and explaining the 
Moslem League scheme for the partition of India into Hindu and Moslem States 
were made.— Mr. Syed Badroddoja piesided. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued a statement appealing to Sunni leaders to 
persuade those organising Madhe Sahaba procession, not to insist; on its con- 
tinuance.— Referring to the Shia-Sunni dispute over Tabarra and Madhe Sahaba 
in Lucknow, the Maulana said : “I have not the slightest hesitation in admitting 
that the IJ. P. Government’s communique of March 31, 1939 regarding the Madhe 
Sahaba procession was based on inadequate appreciation of the situation and 
therefore an error of judgment.” 

20th. Mr. H. S. Town, presiding at the annual general meeting of the South 
Indian Bianch of the Euiopean Association held at Coimbatoie, said : “J feel 
that Congress made a capital mistake in xesigning and that the constitutional 
and more balanced elements therein must today be of the same opinion.” 

Mr. S. C. Mookheijee, President, Indian Christian Association, Bengal, made 
an appeal in Calcutta to the Indian Christian community throughout India to 
unite in order to make their voice felt. 

Dr. S. C. Law in his presidential address at the annual meeting of the 
Suuderban Landholders’ Association, in Calcutta (British Indian Association 
Hall) stressed the urgent need of some consideration from the Government of 
Bengal. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption, “Danger Signal” referred to the 
order issued by the Ajmere authorities directing the organizers of the Khadi 
Exhibition to haul down the “national flag” 'within an hour “as it had caused 
annoyance to some of His Majesty’s subjects” and said that it was a matter for 
the central authority to investigate. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Havjan , ‘‘The civil disobedience movement is 
being delayed for want of preparation.” 

21st At a meeting of the Woiking Committee of the Sind Provincial Moslem 
League at Karachi, strong criticism was made of the Bundeh Ali Ministry’s 
acceptance of the Sind Hindus’ 21 demands, including introduction of joint 
electorates in local bodies throughout the province. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier, made a statement on the Xhaksar situation 
in the Punjab, in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. Sir Sikandar said that 
Khaksars had been coming into the Punjab and into Lahore from other provinces, 
presumably with the object of taking part in an agitation to persuade Govern- 
ment to cancel the restrictions imposed on them. 

Three people were killed and about 50 injured in Shia-Sumii clashes at 
Lucknow. The police had to open fiie on one occasion. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachariar, former Madias Premier, addressing the Progressive 
Group in Bombay, made a statement that the Indian problem was capable of 
solution provided Biitish statesmen approached it without any mental reservation. 

22nd. Mr. F. E. James, m. l. a. (Central) addressing the Coonoor Branch of the 
European Association at Ootacamund, said : “Unity in the country which is so 
essential at this time appears to be receding and would recede for ever unless 
men in influence had sufficient courage to call halt to disintegrating tendencies 
in Indian politics.” 

The South Indian Branch of the European Association at its annual meeting 
at Coimbatore, passed important resolutions bearing on the political situation in 
India.— It also strongly condemned “the preparations which are being made by 
the Indian National Congress throughout the country for a civil disobedience 
movement which are unjustified and calculated to hinder the effecient prosecution 
of the war.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, issued a statement on 
Lord Zetland’s speech in the House of Lords on the situation in India : “Lord 
Zetland’s speech leaves things where they have been since the breakdown of the 
negotiations between Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Gandhi in February. I can only 
say that every difficulty that the Secretary of State raises is completely met by 
the proposed constituent assembly. The issue is simple. Is the British Govern- 
ment prepared to admit the right of self-determination for India ? If she is, 
then there can be only one proper method of finally deciding all the problems, 
that is, they should be referred to the elected representatives of India. Only such 
an assembly can deal with problems relating to Hindus and Moslems and the 
Indian States/’ 

23rd. For the first time since the Khaksar agitation started, a batch of nine women 
in veils, three of whom were carrying belchas, held a demonstration at Lahore. 
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A large crowd followed them but as soon as the police appeared, the women 
enteied the Golden Mosque. 

24th. The Punjab Government and the Delhi Government foifeited over Rs. 1J 
lakhs, which had been deposited in various banks by the Khaksar Association. 
The money was deposited in the name of Allama Mashraqui, leader of the 
Khaksars. 

A Gazette notification recorded appreciation by His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal of the woik of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission. 

The Government of Bengal amended the departmental rules for the training of 
newly recruited members of the Indian Civil Service, Bengal Civil Service and 
Bengal Junior Civil Service, in older that officers might be better equipped to 
render more useful service in rural areas. 

At a meeting of Council of Representatives of the Nagpur Textile Union, the 
decision to call off the strike was taken. — A resolution passed by the Council 
stated that the Nagpur Textile Union would only co-operate with the inquiry 
committee, to be appointed by the Government. 

25th. The General Secretary of the All-India Moslem League issued a statement 
regarding the observance on Apiil 19, of the Moslem “Independence Day”, from 
New Delhi, stating : “Accoiding to reports that have diiectly reached the central 
office of the League and inhumation that has been received thiough Provincial 
League, it is estimated that over 10,000 meetings were held throughout the 
country on April 19, to observe the Moslem Independence Day”. 

Mr. M. N. Roy issued a circular letter fiom Patna, to members of the Radical 
Congress League, containing instructions not to sign the ‘satyagraha pledge’ 
and not to resign membeiship of any Congress Committee. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly passed the third leading of the Factories 
(Punjab Amendment) Bill without division. 

In defiance of the Punjab Government’s ban, six Khaksars, wearing uniforms 
and carrying Belchas, maiched through different bylanes of Lahore. 

26th. In Madars, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari replied to critics who urged an unofficial 
conference of leadeis to arrive at an agreed decision on the constitutional prob- 
lem before Britain conld be asked to commit herself to accept the principle of 
self-determination for India. Mr. Rajagopalachari claimed that it had been 
proved to the hilt that Mahatma Gandhi’s alternative of a duly elected represen- 
tative body for deciding principles on which the constitution should be framed 
could not harm British interests or the interests of any others, including minori- 
ty communities. 

The Judicial Committee, consisting of Sir Douglas Young (Chief Justice) 
and Chaudhri Niamutullah (a former Judge of the Allahabad High Court), 
which was appointed by the Punjab Government to inquire into the police 
firing on Khaksars on March 19, adjourned till May 6. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan under the caption “Civil Disobedi- 
ence”, declared that as far as he could see at present, mass civil disobedience 
was most unlikely because in the face of the lawlessness that prevailed in the 
country, civil disobedience would easily pass for lawlessness. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, in his presidential speech at the Azad (Independent) 
Moslem Conference, at New Delhi, said: “It is this conference and this conference 
alone which is in a position to evolve a constructive scheme to bring the politi- 
cal deadlock to an end. “If you can come to an agreement as regards the basis 
of a communal settlement, the Congress which is undoubtedly the most influen- 
tial and poweiful organization in the country today, is bound to consider your 
proposals as the one golden bridge which leads not merely to communal and 
political harmony in the country but to the ultimate goal, namely, India’s 
independence.” 

Sir Jagadish Prasad, a former member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a 
statement on the Indian political situation expressed the belief that there could 
be no reasonable solution of the communal problem so long as Congress Minis- 
ters remained out of office. The view was also supported hy Sir N. N. Sircar, 
a former Law Member of the Government of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, reproduced in the Harijan , an interview granted to the New 
York Times. He said : “The legal status of India, whether it is Dominion 
Status or some thing else, can only come after the war. It is not the question 
at present whether India should be satisfied with Dominion status for the time 
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being. The only question is what is the British policy ? Does Great Britain 
still hold the view that it is her sole right to determine the status of India or 
whether it is the sole right of India to make that determination.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, presiding over the 16th session of the Baroda State 
Praja Mandal (people’s party) at Meksna (Baroda), advised the people of the 
state to work the reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though these were. He 
also criticized the policy of the Moslem League in Indian States. 

28th. The Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference, at New Delhi, discussed a 
resolution declaring that India would have geographical and political boundaries 
of an indivisible whole and, as such, was the common homeland of all the 
citizens irrespective of race or religion. The resolution stated that Moslems owned 
equal responsibilities with other Indians for striving and making sacrifices to 
achieve the country’s independence. 

Nawabzada Liaquatali Khan, Secretary, All-India Moslem League, presiding at 
the Shahjahanpur Moslem Political Conference utteied a categorical denial of the 
impression in some quarters that the Moslem League thought only of Moham- 
medans aud had no thought of the country as a whole. 

Mi. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Piemiei of Bengal, interviewed in Madras, said : “Let 
me give an assurance to all communities here— Hindus, Moslems, Christians 
and others— that the best way m which I can repay the kindness which they 
have shown me is by striving for complete unity between the various sections of 
the people so as to have the way for a united India”. 

At a meeting of the Central Standing Committee of the All-India Shia Political 
Conference at Lucknow, a decision to appoint a committee of two Hindus and a 
Shia to inquire into the Lucknow riots was reached. 

29th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq in his presidential addiess at the first session of the 
Malabar Distiict Moslem Conference at Calicut, made statement that Indians 
themselves and not the British, were to blame for the communal differences in 
the country. Mr. Huq, referring to India’s future, said that he would resist any 
constitution which aimed at replacing “white autocracy” by any other autocracy. 

The All-India (Independent) Moslem Conference at New Delhi, passed unani- 
mously the Pakistan Scheme, chaiacteiizing it as impracticable and harmful to 
the country’s interest geneially, and of Moslems in particular. Khan Bahadur 
Alla Bus was in the chair. 

Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon, President, Sind Provincial Moslem League in a 
statement to the Press on Khan Bahadur Alla Bux’s presidential address at the 
Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference at Delhi, challenged the Khan Bahadur 
to seek re-election from his constituency to the Sind Assembly on the Pakistan 
issue, and offered to resign his own seat in the Central Assembly and contest 
the former’s seat. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the speaker, Chaudhury Sir Shahabuddin, ruled out 
of order an adjournment motion tabled by Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta (Congress) 
seeking to raise a discussion on the “failure of the Lahore Police to arrest 
Khaksars who have been holding demonstrations and parades in uniform within 
the precincts of certain mosques in Lahore.” 

30th. The All-India Azad Conference passed a resolution favouring a constituent 
assembly for framing the future constitution of India. 

Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq, at the conclusion of the Malabar Moslem League at 
Calicut, suggested a conference of provincial Premiers, past and present, to solve 
the Hindu and Moslem differences. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in India, 
called a meeting of various Chambers of Commerce to discuss the questions 
relating to the revision of the tariff values of various foreign articles and res- 
torations of such tariff- valued items. 


May 1940 

One of the leading incidents of the month, was the anxiety caused by the 
Khaksars in the Punjab. Subordinate Khaksar leaders refused to negotiate 
without the authority of Inayatullah who was in prison and Khaksars 
continued to use mosques as cover ; at times remaining inside them in a 
state of semi-siege. 

9 
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A frontier tribe decided that it was not good policy to harbour the 
Faqir of Ipi. The merits of the Pakistan scheme continued to be hotly 
discussed. Mr. Jinnah explained that he could not negotiate for removal 
of the ban against the Khaksars, as the Khaksars and the Moslem League 
were separate organisations. 

The Bengal La'nd Revenue Commission presided over by Sir Francis 
Floud, issued its report. The majority considered that the Permanent 
Settlement, whatever its benefits in the past, was now out of date. They 
recommended that the Zemindars and all intermediate tenants should be 
bought out by the Government, the compensation recommended varying 
between 10 and 15 times the nett annual income (except for religious, 
charitable, educational and other trusts) ; that the cultivator should in 
future hold direct from the Government ; that in any case a temporary, and 
if expropriation be rejected, a permanent agricultural income-tax should 
be imposed. — There were several minutes of dissent, headed by the 
Maharaja of Burdwan. 

Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India reiterated the British 
Gover nm ent’s intention that India should attain free and equal partnership 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Prominent Indian leaders 
stressed the urgency of a solution to the political deadlock on the linos of 
national Governments and of immediate measures to secure India’s 
defences. 

The Government of India announced plans for arming India up to the 
maximum of her capacity. The new land forces would include mechanized 
units, infantry, signalling, engineering, medical and motor transport units 
and ancillary services to maintain the new formations. Personnel for 
further squadrons of the Indian Air Force would be raised and trained. 
In addition India would continue to expand to the maximum extent 
possible her production capacity for war materials and manufactured 
products for use in India and overseas in connexion with the war. 

The situation on the Frontier completely returned to normal and even 
isolated incidents were rare. 


1st. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, President of the National Liberal Federation, in a state- 
ment from Bombay made an appeal to Congress leaders not to launch civil 
disobedience, and to all parties to accept the offer of the British Government of 
Dominion Status. 

The All-India Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference concluded its four-day 
session at New Delhi, After passing resolutions relating to the war, the need 
for reforms in Baluchistan and the promotion of handloom industries by 
Moslems, Maulana Ahmed Sayeed, General Secretary of the Jamiat-ul-ulema-i- 
Hind, criticized the attitude of the Moslem League towards communal settle- 
ment and declared that the conference and not the Moslem League was repre- 
sentative of Indian Moslems. 


The National Planning Committee met at Bombay and reviewed the reports 
submitted by the 17 sub-committees.— Pandit Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, appointed 21 
persons to the Working Committee of the League. 

Four Moslem members of the Punjab Assembly met several leading Khaksars 
at Lahore with a view to ascertaining their views on the termination of the 
present situation. The Khaksars were reported to have told the m. l. a’s that 
they had no power to make any terms for a settlement with the Government 
adding, “only Allama Mashriqui could do that.” * 

Sir B. P. Singh Boy, Revenue Minister of Bengal, attended an informal con- 
ference of Calcutta landlords at the British Indian Association Hall, Calcutta 
to discuss with them certain- problems relating to the rights and status of 
bustee tenants. 
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Mi\ Asaf Ali, M. L. A. (Central) and a member of the Congress Working 
Committee, in a Press statement from New Delhi, asserted that the All-India 
Moslem Conference reflected the true needs of Indian Moslems* 

2nd* The Ad Hoc Accounts Committee appointed by the Governor of Bihar issued 
a report containing recommendations for encouragement of the surrender of 
surplus funds by controlling officers and for more efficient control over the 
Public Works Department expenditure* 

Plans were being made for further effort in the expansion of civil aviation in 
India, particularly in the territory which was poorly developed, namely, the 
eastern part lying between Bombay on the one side and Calcutta and Madias on 
the other. 

The annual meeting of the Calcutta branch of the European Association was 
held in Calcutta, Mr. C. P. Landson, vice-chairman, presided, Mr. Landson 
pleaded for closer cooperation between the European Association and the various 
European groups in the Legislatures. 

3rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in an interview, said : “I cannot 
but pay a deserved compliment to both the Hindus and Moslems of Madras.” 

Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed, a former Bengal Minister, and leader of the Krishak 
Proja Assembly Party, issued a statement on his return from Delhi after 
attending the All-India Azad Conference. He said : “All allegations against the 
complete independence movement in the country have been proved to be utterly 
false by the recent demonstration at Delhi. The conference, by its resolutions, 
by its attendance of delegates from different provinces and the speeches 
delivered by speakers from diffeient provinces exposed the hollowness of Mr, 
Jinnah's partition scheme.” 

Of about 900 enemy aliens arrested and placed in detention in the Central 
Internment Camp at Ahmednagar, all but 320 weie released, as a result of 
examination of each ease by the committee presided over by Sir Malcolm 
Darling. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, asked in the Hartjan : “If Pakistan is not a threat but a 
desirable goal, why should it be pi even ted ?” He analyzed the suggestion of an 
Englishman that the longei the time that elapsed without compromise between 
Moslems and Hindus the more insistent the ciy of Pakistan would become, and 
theiefore, it was up to Britain to use all her poweis of persuasion and states- 
manship to compel the parties to settle their diffidences. 

Mahatma Gandhi said : ‘‘Of course, the British Government can do much. 
They have doue much by force. They can make the parties come to a solution 
by force. But they need not go so tar. What they have done hitheito is to 
prevent a proper solution. The only thing Biifcish Government have to do is 
to change their attitude. Will they ?” 

" Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister of Bengal, presiding over the Jaunpur 
District Moslem League Conference, said : “Let us try and see, whether with 
modifications and amendments it is not possible, on the basis, to evolve a consti- 
tution which will not only satisfy the minorities, but also achieve our leal 
object, namely, fieedom and independence for India.” 

He made an earnest appeal to Mahatma Gandhi, to the Congress Working 
Committee and to all those who “profess that India should take its place on an 
equal footing with the other independent countries of the world”, to examine 
seriously the Lahore resolution of the All-India Moslem League. 

Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Dewan of Cochin, addressing a meeting at 
Coonoor, observed : “I certainly cannot understand the philosophy that underlies 
the doctrine that we must sympathise with the Allies in the idealism that 
prompts them in this war, that Indies freedom will be worth nothing if the 
Allies are defeated and yet withhold cooperation with the Allies in the - conduct 
of this war, 

5th. Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-zaman, Leader of "the Moslem League Party in the 
United Provinces Legislature, addressing the Moslem League Conference at 
Jaunpur, said that the Lahore resolution of the Moslem League offered a solution 
to the communal problem and deserved serious consideration on the part of the 
Congress and the British Government. 

The National Planning Committee in Bombay, recommended the establishment 
of a National Water Resources Board for the eonseivation and utilization of 
water resources of the country. 
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At Lahore, as a further step to force the Khaksars, who had taken refuge in 
three mosques, to surrender to the police, the blockade was intensified. 

Mr. I. Y. Eamaswami Naicker, Leader of the Justice party, presiding over 
a public meeting in Madras, observed : “Moslems had every justification for 
demanding a partition of India, even as the Dravidians in the south had for 
asking for a separate political existence.” 

The meeting of Eulers of States held in Calcutta, considered a proposal to 
have a “High Court for the States comprising the Eastern Agency. A special 
committee of 15— eight Eulers and seven Ministers— was appointed to draw up a 
scheme for the proposed joint High Court to be submitted to the Council 
of Eulers. p ... 

The conference called by the Bengal Government of representatives of associa- 
tions interested in jute concluded its sittings in Darjeeling. It was stated on 
behalf of the Government that the fullest consideration would be given to the 
views expressed by the various interests represented. 

The Shop Assistants’ Association attached to the Cawnpore cloth market 
launched picketing of the cloth shops to compel the employers to grant the 
employees two holidays on Sundays in a month. 

6th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a speech at Poona said that neither the Moslem 
League nor the Hindu Mahasabha had a positive programme. He characterized 
the Pakistan scheme as foolish, declaring that it would not last 24 hours. 
Besides it was highly anti-national and pro-imperialist which no freedom-loving 
man would accept. 

Sir E. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Dewan of Cochin, presiding over a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Y. M. 0, A., Coonoor, observed : “The mentality 
that sympathises with the war aims of the allies, and yet refuses them co-opera- 
tion in the piosecution of that war, was one that could be undeistood only by 
avatars and not oidinary human beings.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonjee, Vice-President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a Press 
interview at Lucknow, welcomed the proposal for the meeting of a small 
committee for a preliminary discussion on India’s future constitutions. 

7th. One hundred questions were asked in a questionnaire which was issued in 
Calcutta, to over 5,000 educational experts throughout India by the committee 
appointed at the last session of the Moslem Educational Confeience. The ques- 
tions which were drafted by Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University dealt with a variety of aspects in their bearing on Moslem 
education, 

8th. A communique, issued from Simla stated, “His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. H. J. Twynham, C.S.I., C.I.E,, I C.S., 
at present Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as Governor of 
the Central Provinces and Berar during the absence of His Excellency Sir 
Francis Wylie, k. c. s. i., c. i. e., i. c. s., who has been granted leave out of 
India for a period of four months from June 1, 1940.” 

A public meeting of Hindus, in the Calcutta Town Hall, convened under the 
auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, to condemn the Pakisthan scheme of 
the Moslem League and the League-Bose pact in the Calcutta Corporation, ended 
in a fight between two sections of the audience.— Several persons were injured. 

9th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, issued a 
statement in which he explained why he could not negotiate with the Punjab 
Government for settlement of the Khaksar trouble. He said, inter aha : 
“I wish to inform the public and the Moslem League members specially 
that I have no authority or power given to me by the Khaksar orga- 
nization or those who are its leaders now and are guiding that movement. 
I have spoken to many of them, who came to see me but none can speak with 
authority or give me the authority to bring about a just and honourable settle- 
ment with the _ Government.” 

The police pickets outside the Golden, Unchi and Neevan mosques, where the 
Khaksars took refuge were withdrawn following the assurances given to the 
Punjab Premier by a deputation of 70 leading citizens of Lahore that they would 
persuade the Khaksars to give up their unlawful activities. 

lOtk. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview with the special correspondent of the 
Times of India* said ; I would welcome a settlement which ensures peace with 
honour. The Viceroy knows I am always ready.” He explained, “I am not 
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averse to coming to terms with Britain on matters like defence and commercial 
interests, and I am fully prepared that these adjustments should be referred 
to a constituent assembly as part of an agreed settlement.” 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in commenting on the 
invasion of Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, said : ‘This seiious development 
in the European war cannot but biing home to those, who have hitherto refused 
to believe that an extension of hostilities could seiiously jeopardise the peace 
and liberty of India, that this fresh exhibition of Nazi biute force constitutes a 
seiious threat to the peace and fieedom of the whole world including India.” 

Mr. P. R. Das, a foimer judge of the Patna High Court, made some 
suggestions to the Indian leaders, particulaily to Gandhiji, to Mr. Jinnah and 
to Mr. Savarkar : — 1. “While not giving up their respective points of view, 
the Hindus and the Moslems should give themselves a communal holiday for 
the duiation of the war and one year after.” 2. “The Congress and the Moslem 
League should withdraw their opposition to the war and offer their services to 
defeat the forces of Hitleiism”. 3. “Coalition ministries should be foimed 
in all the provinces.” 4. “Meanwhile organize, organize, organize, so as to 
make the masses politically conscious.” 

Sir Thomas Stewart, Governor of Bihar, presiding at the prize-giving ceremony 
of the Ranchi Tiaming School, said : “It is good news that in the school it is 
the spiiifc of community rather than of communalism which holds sway and it 
is to that fact, I have no doubt, that the present high standard of discipline is 
in no small measure due. 

His Excellency Sir John Hubback, Governor of Orissa, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Samiti in the Cuttack Club, referred to the problems facing the 
Utkal Go-Mangal Samiti (Oiissa Cattle Welfare Association) in improving the 
breed of cattle in the piovince. 

Dr. R. P. Paianjpve, President of the National Liberal Federation, issued a 
statement fiom Bombay, saying : “The war has taken an even more fateful turn 
by the unprovoked invasion of the Low Countries by Germany. It is clear that 
no liberty, either actual or prospective, would be left anywhere in Europe or 
or Asia if Hitler succeeds. If Biitain were to go down before this harmful 
doctrine of foice, then India will also have to bid good-bye to all her aspirations 
for the future.” 

The National Planning Committee, in resolutions adopted by the Committee, 
recommended Nationalization of the Reserve Bank and “aeeinking” of the rupee 
from sterling. 

11th. Lord Sinha emphasized the value of social service in his address at the 
twentieth anniversaiy meeting and prize-giving ceremony of the Sisir Kumar 
Institute in the Calcutta University Institute Hall. 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker, Piesident of the Indian Jute Mills Association and 
Leader of the European group in the Bengal Legislative Assembly observed that 
the decision of the Government of Bengal to fix minimum prices for jute and 
hessians at Rs. 60 and Rs. 13 respectively was “viewed with concern by the 
trade in general.” 

12th. In a joint statement from Simla, on the Indian impasse, Mr. T. C. 
Goswami, m. l. a. (Bengal) and Dewan Chamanlal (Punjab), stated that “to 
use a topical phrase, it is not wise to miss any more buses. Opportunities 
fraught with the gravest consequences are being lost. India could produce the 
gieatest, the finest national army and air force in the East, in the shortest 
possible time. The hour calls for the boldest step forward in sagacious 
statesmanship concerted and measured in sympathy and human comradeship. 
It should therefore be implicit in any honourable and workable understanding 
with Biitain that India should no longer remain unarmed and debilitated.” 

13th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, at a Press Conference at his 
residence at Lahore, addressed a call to the Punjab Press to give a lead to the 
public on the imminence of the danger of war to India. 

The Premier stressed the imperative necessity of concentrating all forces to 
ward off a possible threat to India from an extension of hostilities to the 
Balkans, and appealed to all political parties in India to give up internal strife 
and call a truce during the war. 

The National Planning Committee, in Bombay, considered the reports of the 
housing and insurance sub-committees. On the repoit of the housing sub- 
committee, the Planning Committee recommended the creation of a central 
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housing and planning board, which would be concerned with general principles, 
policy, programme, finance, technique, standardization on broad lines of the 
problem* 

14th. Mr. Hafiz Syed M. Ishaque, i. c. s. in an address in Calcutta, explained the 
problem of rural reconstruction in Bengal and the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment to deal with it. 

Dr. G. Y. Deshmukh, m. l. a., in the course of a telegram sent to the All- 
India Hindu League at Lucknow, said, “War is knocking at the door. Hindus 
although emasculated by the Aims Act and other similar measures of the present 
Government must come forward to support democracy by becoming strong and 
undertaking the defence of their own country. It is the sacred duty of Hindus 
to defend Hindustan.” 


15th. Mr.^Asaf Ali, member of the Congress Working Committee, in a statement 
from New Delhi, declared : “The time has come when given an honourable 
understanding with Great Britain a national coalition Government responsible 
to the people can be immediately formed m India.” 

The Bihar Labour Inquiiy Committee recommended : “Contract labour when- 
ever that system prevails, will have to give its workmen the same facilities 
regarding minimum wages, which are given by diieet employers of labour. Thus, 
for instance, colliery labour working under a conti actor will receive the same 
minimum wage, both in the case of loads and mines, as in the case of surface 
labour. They will not, however, be entilted to provident fund for the worker’s 
benefit like other employers ” 


lGth. The report of the Land Revenue Commission (Floud Commission) was pub- 
lished. —The majority of the members recommended changes of a far-reaching 
chaiacter, in the land ten uie system in Bengal. The most important of their 
recommendations was that legislation should be introduced enabling Government 
to aequhe the interests of all rent-receivers down to the actual cultivator of 
the soil in all revenue free, peimanently settled and temporal ily settled estates. 
It was suggested that compensation should be paid at a flat rate for all 
inteiests at a rate of ten times the net profits of the propiietor and tenure 
holders. The compensation should be paid in cash if possible, otherwise in 
bonds redeemable after 60 years. They recommended the imposition of a tax 
on agiicnltuial incomes as a transitional measure. 

Mr. S. Satyamnrthi, M. L. A., (Cential) addressing a public meeting at 
Ootacaniund stated that it was the ardent wish of Mr. Gandhi, and Congiess 
and every right thinking Indian that Britain should triumph in the war. He 
added that Britain who stood for justice and fair-play in Europe, ought not to 
have a different policy with regard to India. 

Mr. Satyamuithi advised Congressmen, whether Hindu or Moslem, not to join 
any communal organisation. 

17 tli. Maulana Hafizur-Rahaman, member of the a. I. c. c. and of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Jamiat-ul-ulema-i-Hind presiding over the Jamiat- 
ul-ulema of the Frontier Provinces at Peshawar, criticized the Pakistan scheme 
of the Moslem League. 

Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayatullah, former Premier of Sind issued a statement 
from Karachi, stating : None of us needs to be reminded that our fortunes are 
linked with the fortunes of the British Empire and the cause for which the 
Allies aie fighting is the cause of the civilized world. Let us all, therefore 
sink differences in a united effort to assist the Empire at this critical juncture.” * 


18th. The Woiking Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in Bombay 
passed a number of resolutions concerning matters arising out of the 
international situation and the political situation in India. The committee 
reiterated that the Congress could not speak on behalf of the Hindus 
and called upon the Government to give a definite undertaking that no 
pact entered into by the Congress and Moslems between themselves, to which 
the Hindu Mahasabha was not made a party and which was not sanctioned bv 
it, could be binding on the Hindus as a whole. 

Mr. Jinnah, in the couise of an interview in Bombay, observed : “Mr. Gandhi a 
proposal for a preliminary conference of Indians and Englishmen contains 
nothing concrete or practical. It is enigmatical. 

Dr, Piafulla Chandra Ghosh, member of the Working Committee, presiding 
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over the Murshidabad and Biibhum Districts constructive workers’ conference 
held at Jijigram (Birbhum) made an appeal to Congressmen not to weaken the 
organisation in any way. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa made an offer to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative to contribute grain woith Rs. 1,00,000 towards the War 
Relief Fund. 

His Highness the Nawab of Baoni offered to contribute for war purposes Rs. 
500 monthly for the duration of the war. 

On the eve of his relinquishing the office of Secretary of State for India 
the Marquess of Zetland, in a cable to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, 
expressed his good wishes for the welfare of the people of Bengal of which "ills 
lordship was once the Governor. 

18th. A Press Note issued from Simla stated : “So vast is the expenditure on 
war equipment and wai supplies, which have to be bought by the Allied Poweis 
from countries overseas, that it is extiemely important to seeuie that then 
resources of overseas currency aie most caiefully husbanded and not dissipated 
oil less essential purchases.” It also stated, “with this end in view, Utis Majesty's 
Government and the Government of India have decided that the time is npe 
for the introduction of similar restrictions in this country.” 

Mr. Tamizuddm Khan, Minister, Government of Bengal, presiding at a 
Moslem League Conference at Habiganj, Sylhet, urged every Indian to contribute 
his mite for the success of the Allied Forces. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay, condemned the Pakistan Scheme of the Moslem. League. The scheme 
was described as “fundamentally anti-Hindu and therefore, anti-national.” 

Mr. Kamaraj Nadar, President of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, presi- 
ding over the fifth Madras District Political Conference held in Madras, 
observed : “Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress demand a Constituent Assembly 
to frame the constitution of this country. I cannot, in fact nobody can think 
of any alternative method of producing a self-determined constitution.” 

The United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee, at Lucknow discussed 
at length the latest developments in the international situation and India’s 
duty. Pandit Jawhailal Nehru and Acharya Narendra Deo m ail impassioned 
appeal for patient preparation, refuted the suggestions that Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Working Committee were delaying their piogiamme. The Committee 
sent its deep sympathy to the peoples of Denmaik, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, who became the innocent victims of the struggle. 

20th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an interview at Lahore, 
welcoming the move on the part of leading citizens of the Punjab, to bring 
about amity and communal harmony, declared that India would shortly be in 
a position to lend its full and whole-hearted support to the British and their 
Allies in the present war. 

A Bihar Government Press Note discussed a Government proposal for minor 
reorganization of the Bihar Secretariat on account of the expansion of work 
during the last three years as well as after the declaration of war. 

21st. It was announced from Simla that the Government of India were fully alive 
to the possibility of “Fifth Column” activities in India and already took certain 
steps to meet tne menace. 

A message to the House of Commons from His Majesty stated that he would 
comply with the request praying that the Government of India Adaptation of 
Acts of Parliament Amendment Order of 1940 should be made in the form of a 
draft to be laid before Parliament. 

22nd. The Maharaja Bahadur of Ramgarh gave Rs. 50,000 to His Excellency the 
Viceroy to help the Allies and for the defence of India. 

Sardar Saraul Singh Caveeshar, President of the Punjab Forward Bloc, in a 
statement to the Press from Lahore, suggested that the Congress should imme- 
diately return to office in view of the international situation. 

Sir Abdul Hamid Ghuznavi, M.L.A. (Central) presiding over the Executive 
Committee of the Central National Mohammedan Association, Calcutta, in a 
resolution requested the Government to declare the forms of service which 
might be required of the various sections of the people, due to the war 
emergency. 

The Manchester Guardian commenting on Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s opposition 
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to the launching of immediate civil disobedience, said : “It is heartening at this 
grave moment to have this knowledge, but since common danger has evoked 
this response, the Government of India should take advantage of it.” 

23rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement to the Press, made 
an appeal to “all who occupy leading positions in Indian Society” to forget 
their political differences and emulate the noble example set by political 
opponents in Great Britain, who were united with singleness of purpose to fight 
the Nazi menace. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to questions in the 
House of Commons, declared : “The attainment by India of full and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth is the goal of our policy. We 
recognize, that as my predecessor made clear in his speech on Apiil 18, 
that it is for Indians themselves to play a vital pait in devising a foim of 
constitution best adapted to India’s conditions and India’s outlook. The promise 
already given that the present scheme of the Act of 1935 and the policy and 
plans on which it is based are to be open for re-examination at the end of 
the war necessarily implies discussion and negotiation, and not dictation. 
“We have no desire to delay^ any of the steps that may pave the way towards 
an agieed settlement that will take account of the legitimate claims of all 
communities and interests. On the contrary, we have been, and aie only too 
anxious to make our contiibutiou towards such a settlement.” 

The U. P. Government telegraphed to the Government of India welcoming 
the latter’s proposal to hold a sugar conference at Simla to review all the 
problems connected with the future of the sugar industry. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, referring to Mr. Amery’s speech in the House of 
Commons, said : “I would leave no stone unturned to bring about a peaceful 
and honourable settlement of the present deadlock. While butchery is going 
on in the west and peaceful homes are being destroyed, 1 have no heart 
to say anything publicly iu regard to Mr. Amery’s statement in answer to Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru said : “The Secretary of State for India speaks in a 
tone which is no doubt meant to be conciliatory, but the content of his utterance 
has no relation to facts in India or Europe.” We are out to assert and gain 
our freedom and we cannot give that up because the war situation has developed 
to England’s disadvantage. Our internal policy must be governed by one consi- 
deration only the freedom of India and the attitude of Britain towards that 

freedom. Any other course would be against the honour and disunity of India. 
The British Government must give up completely its conception of being the 
patronizing overlord of India, genorously allowing us to have a say now and 
then. We realise fully the serious implications of the present woild situation 
and its possible consequences in India. I wish the British Government would 
realize this also as well as we do and fashion their course accordingly by giving 
up an idea of empire and domination.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar observed : “It would be better to await events than 
to comment on such a statement.” 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, President of the National Liberal Federation said : “The 
statement by the Secretary of State contains nothing new but reiterates the 
sympathetic attitude of the British Government towards India, which, in the 
present grave war situation, appears to be all that is possible. In my opinion 
we should cease to question the bonafides of the Government, but take such 
steps as are practicable while the war is going on.” “India’s political progress 
is dependent on the success of the Allies, and all the devoted work of Indian 
leaders for 100 years in the cause of Indian nation-building will be utterly 
wasted if the Allies aie defeated.” 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Simla sugges- 
ted a compact and representative body of 31 members, including the premiers of 
the 11 provinces and presided over by the Viceroy to settle communal questions 
and the basic principles of a constitution for India. 

Mr. R. L. Nopany, Senior Vice-president of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, when presiding over the first quarterly general meeting of the Chamber 
discussed tire effects of war on India’s economy. ' * 

The Rajah of Mahmudabad, in his presidential address to the Bombay Presi- 
dency Moslem League Conference at Hubli explained the Moslem League parti- 
tion scheme. 
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25th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan , under the caption “Our Duty” 
made the assertion that he would do nothing wilfully to embarrass Britain. 
Several correspondents had suggested to him that non-violence demanded that 
while not resisting m the least trom its position the Congress should in view 
of the present international situation defer all thoughts of "civil disobedience for 
the time being and make a declaiation to that effect. Commenting on the 
suggestions made, Mahatmaji said that the Congress was already making the 
greatest gesture in its power in that it created no trouble in the country and 
that it refrained fiom the pursuance of its own policy. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview at Naini Tal on Mr. Amerv’s 
statement, observed : “It is to be regretted that there is not the slightest shadow 
of a change in the angle of vision ot the British Cabinet about India. 55 

Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, presiding over the special session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference which met at Dacca, observed : “Today the country needs 
a leader who can lead the awakened masses to their cherished goal of freedom.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachaii, addressing a meeting a Coimbatore, declaied that the 
granting of freedom to India should be treated as one of the war issues and 
should not be construed as a political question. 

25th. India observed “a day of national prayer on behalf of the Empire, their 
Allies, and of the cause in which they are united,” m accordance with the wish 
expressed by His Majesty the King -Emperor. There was a wide response to 
His Majesfcy 5 s appeal and special prayers for victory and peace were offered by 
Christians, Hindus and Moslems alike. Churches, temples and mosques were 
thronged with worshippers, prajing for the successful issue of the war. 

His Excellency the Viceroy broadcast a message of unity, courage and faith to 
India from Simla. His Excellency said : Let us count it in these testing times 
a sacred duty to the land we love to suppress all differences that divide us. In 
unity let us find strength.” The Viceroy spoke of the step3 to speed-up India's 
defence, including the Indian Air Foice, and assured that no effort would be 
spared to “respond to the anxiety so widely felt to contribute to the outcome of 
the wai.” 

Mr. S. Satyamuithi, Mayor of Madras, observed : “I pray that God may give 
victory to democracy, freedom aud liberty not only in Europe but also in the 
whole world including India and China.” 

The Khaitan Committee, appointed by the Governments of Bihar and the 
United Provinces to inquire into the working of the sugarcane rules and labour 
conditions in sugar factories, made far-reaching recommendations. 

27th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement from Matheran : “I fully realize that 
the internal and external situation is very grave. The question is, what is the 
Moslem League expected to do immediately ? Up to the present moment, we 
have not created any difficulty nor have we embarrassed the British Government 
in the prosecution of the war. The Provinces where Moslem League has a 
dominant voice have been left free to co-operate with the British Government.” 

The Defence Department of the Government of India decided to make known 
the extent to which India was meeting the Allies 5 demand for munitions and 
other supplies. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, in a statement on “The Defence of India and the 
Neglect of England 55 stated : ‘‘Dominion Status and more so, independence, 
would be shadow unless the country is well equipped in all areas of defence. 
There should be compulsory military training and service for all adults as is the 
case in Japan. If that is done, the whole situation will alter and India will 
attain her full political stature. The test of England 5 s sincerity is not in her 
convening a constituent assembly as Congress leaders say, but it lies in the 
trust she is prepaied to place on India by making her fit to repel any aggression 
by her own forces.’ 5 

About 20 leading men of the Punjab, in the course of a statement to the Press, 
made an appeal to all classes and communities to sink their differences for at 
any rate the time being, and devote all their attention and energy to the 
maintenance of peace and the safety of the country. The ^ signatories were, 
Sardar Ujjal Singh, Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Sir Abdul Quadir, Raja Narendra 
Nath etc. 

28tb. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, replying to an 
address of welcome presented to him by the Anjuman Islamia, Darjeeling, paid 

10 
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a tribute to the achievements of the Anjuman and referring to “wider and 
all-engrossing questions” asked his audience not to be dismayed* The reverses 
served to “harden the determination of the Empire and its still unbeaten Allies.” 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayafcullah, ex-Premier of Sind, in a statement from 
Karachi said : “I am in favour of a conference composed of representatives of 
the various interests in the Legislative Assemblies to be elected by . these 
Assemblies, in all the provinces and in the Centre. An emergency session of 
the Legislative Assemblies in all the provinces, and in the centre should be 
convened for this purpose, even where the constitution has been suspended The 
advantage of this will be that elected members of the . Assemblies, representing 
as they do their own electorates, will represent the opinion, of the people at large.” 

A mass meeting of European British subjects was held in Bombay, under the 
auspices of the European Association. Details regarding the British War Savings 
Movement were also explained to the meeting. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee presided over the 10th session of the Assam 
Educational Conference at Shillong. He said : “Let us remember that inter- 
national strifes which are creating critical situations today can be solved only 
by a spirit of tolerance and brotherhood, of true liberty and not by a doctrine 
of “might is right,” which are great lessons handed down to ub by the ancient 
sages of India.” 

28th. Two persons, one reported to be a Khaksar, and the other a passerby, were 
killed and three others wounded when a sub-inspector of police was compelled to 
fire three or four rounds from his revolver on a party of Khaksars near the 
Golden Mosque at Lahore. 

A communique issued from Darjeeling, stated : “The Government desire to 
make it clear to the public that the finances of the Government of India and of 
Provincial Governments and of the Govenment of Bengal in particular are in no 
way jeopardised by the war situation in France and Belgium, and there is no 
justification for any anxiety regarding the soundness of our finances.” 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, in an address at the 
Central Planted Association, Travancore, said : “The services of the entire 
armed forces of Travancore have been offered to Britain for utilization in connex- 
ion with the war and those forces will be kept in readiness for such work as may 
be assigned to them.” 


30th. As a -precaution against possible disturbances at Lahore, due to the firing on 
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a party of Khaksars, troops were called out and were standing by the City 
Kotwali. 

The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee at 
Committee at Lahore, expressed concern at the 
tendencies. in the province. 

The Orissa Government’s review of the appropriation accounts and finance 
accounts of the province for 1937-38 and the audit reports for 1938 were 
published. The review stated inter aha : “The budget of the year was framed 
under peculiar difficulties. The province had come into existence less than a 
year before and it had inherited three different systems of administration and 
three different sets of staff, some of whom were gradually reverting to their 
parent province. The budget was framed before any Ministry came into power 
under the. new constitution, which came into force on the 1st April 1937. 

The Raja Sahib of A tgarh, inaugurating the first sesssion of the Atgarh Praia 
Samity m the Atgarh State Durbar Hall, expressed the hope that the Praja 
Samity would help him in his administration and that the grievances of the 
people would be better represented through the Samity. 

31st. His Excellency Sir Robert Cassels, the Oommander-in-Chief, in his broadcast 
from Simla, leviewed India’s outstanding contribution of arms, ammunition 
equipment, and stores to the Allied resources and the country’s plans for the 
strengthening of the defence services. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, Sir Roger Lumley was' engaged in 

^A SC IL SSI< £ * i intensification of the war effort throughout the province 

with both officials and leading citizens. 1 

^ r : ihe , lab< ?F leader, in a Press statement from Nagpur, 

said . It is high time that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress President should try 
to set up a national executive to guide India at this critical juncture and should 
cease to look at all problems from the Congress and non-Congres standpoint.’’ 


a meeting of the Working 
accentuation of communal 



June 1940 

The principal item of interest of the month was the announcement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy stating that district war committees were to be 
formed in every Province. There was also to be formed a civil guard to 
assist the police in maintaining order, for air raid precaution and internal 
defence, and to prevent sabotage. 

There were no serious incidents in Waziristan, and the tribes rendered 
useful help to the Government in capturing hostiles. 

Italy's declaration of war was followed by a round-up of Italian citizens 
all over India. One ship was taken at Calcutta. Appeals for courage and 
confidence were issued by the Governor of Bengal, Mahatma Gandhi and 
others. 

The Punjab Government undertook to clear out of the mosques those 
Khaksars who had been defying its authority from sanctuary there. The 
Khaksars resisted furiously in spite of the use of tear gas. On two occasions 
the police were forced to fire in self-defence. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
issued a statement saying that there were clear indications of connexion 
between the Khaksars and Britain's enemies and appealed to Moslems to 
have nothing to do with them. 

The Congress Working Committee issued a statement intimating that 
the Congress realized the necessity for defending India militarily from exter- 
nal dangers and that the ideal doctrine of non-violence was in-applicable 
under the prevailing circumstances. Mahatma Gandhi was absolved from 
responsibility for the decision and was left free to pursue his ideal in his 
own way. As regards the internal national struggle the Congress would 
continue to adhere to the principle of non-violence. The demand that India 
should function as a free and independent country was reiterated and Con- 
gressmen would not participate in war committees or subscribe to war funds 
pending a solution. 

Parliament enacted a Bill giving the India Government the power to 
legislate on matters normally outside its purview, to permit the Government 
of India to exercise full powers in the event of a rupture of communications 
with Great Britain. The first effect of the new Act would be to permit the 
issue of an ordinance for compulsory national service for European British 
subjects ; British Indian subjects would not be affected. The Act might 
also, in an emergency, permit a political settlement arrived at in India to be 
given effect to. — His Excellency the Viceroy resumed talks with Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. 

1st. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan % said : “If the British 
Government will not suo motu declare India a free country, having the right to 
determine her own status and constitution I am of the opinion that we should 
wait till the heat of the battle in the Allied countries subsides and the future is 
clearer than it is. We do not seek our independence out of Britain's ruin. That is 
not the way of non-violence.” Mahatma Gandhi added by saying : “But we shall 
have many, opportunities of demonstrating our power if we really have it. We 
can make it felt at the time of peace, which must come, whichever party wins” 
A provincial war Boaid was formed in the United Provinces, with the 
Governor as chairman and the Deputy Secretary and Under Secretary, Informa- 
tion Department as joint secretaries of the Board. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Srinagar, organized by 
the National Conference, deprecated the idea of dividing India into Hindu and 
Moslem States. He referred to the fate of the smallest nations in Europe in 
this connexion. 
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Mr. Asaf Ali, Secretary, Central Assembly Congress Party, in a statement to 
the Press, remaiking that the Commander-in-Chief’s broadcast was intended to be 
both an appeal for co-operation, and a reassurance that India’s defence was not 
neglected, said : “It can scarcely be a consolation to those, who are burning 
with the desire to defend their country, that the defence foice is going to be 
expanded by another 100,000 men and that the Indian Air Force will be 
raised from three to twelve flights, and that Indians will be given their full 
share in the scheme designed for the piovision of officers.” 


2nd. Pandit H. N. Eunzru, member of the Council of State, in a statement to the 
Press from Poona, said : “The new defence policy announced by the Commander- 
in-Chief in his broadcast address does not seem to go far enough. The Govern- 
ment of India have moved forward no doubt, but very grudgingly. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari replying to an address in Madras, said : ‘There ought 
to be responsible Government in each province at this juncture. Only ministers 
enjoying the confidence and support of the people would be in a position to 
allay any possible panic and maintain order.” 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, President of All-Parties Shia Conference and a member of 
the Working Committee, Moslem League and Mr. A. Q. Ansaii, Piesident of 
the Bihar Momin Conference issued statements fiom Patna laying stress on the 
need of communal truce and joining of ali parties to help the Allies in winning 
the war. ° 

A Khaksar was killed and several others, including eight police constables, 
received injuries in a clash between the police and Khaksars which was reported 
to have taken place at Khanewal i Punjab) in a railway compartment. 

3rd. Describing India's currency position, it was stated from Simla that India’s 
position was probably the strongest of any countiy in the world, barring 
perhaps America, which had an “embanassingly large gold hoard”. “Behind 
every curreney note”, it is emphasized, “stands at the present moment 
full value in gold, easily realizable sterling, silver rupee or obligations of the 
Government of India which are realizable at a moment’s notice. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a currency position of greater strength.” 

A communique, issued by the Orissa Government, stated : “It is said that 
rumours are going about that the Government of India are likely to issue orders 
soon, stopping all payments from Government banks. This has led to a large 
number of withdrawals from the postal savings banks at Puri. The Government 
of Orissa are in a position to declare that the tumour is entirely incorrect and 
they assure the public that no order alleged have ever been issued nor will they 
be issued. Persons spreading false rumours themselves are liable to punishment 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

A communique issued from Darjeeling, stated : “The Government (of Bengal) 
have decided to take the further step of giving their support to the market in 
old crop '.(jute) 1 by taking up sellers’ offers of Ready L. J. A. First (London Jute 
Association s First Mark) — old crop — below a minimum rate. 

5th. His Excellency the Viceroy announced the formation of a civil guard— a body 
of a volunteer character to assist the police-and the immediate appointment of 
district war committees. The civil guard would collaborate with the police in 
the maintenance of public order, in air raid precautions and anti-sabotaae work 
and in other important spheres of internal defence. 

There was a brief announcement from Simla stating that the question of 
manufacture of aircraft in India, was under active consideration. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad the Liberal leader, in a statement to the Press, 

r,f b £v? a ,i Gandh l 8 ar , t - lele ln tlle Hart 3 an regarding war and said : “He 
(Mahatma Gandhi) does not realize or at any rate acknowledge, that if the Nazis 
win, there will be an end of freedom and independence for India for as long a 
sWtfhT “^age. As I have said more than once before, the charfe- 
th ? t . I ? dla can legitimately bring forward against England is long and 
b Present situation m Europe, the fate of India is bound up 

S™id b whn1 P hMrt^ d i 8nd that f w e 1 , nst j n - et o f . self-preservation dictates that India 
- should w hole-heai tedly support England m winning the war. 

6th. H. E. the Governor of Assam and the Premier, Sir M. Saadulla issued a 
Pint appeal for contribution to the Assam War Fund oaaauua issued a 

in conSon^with th^w^ \ n & tte ' rt , passed three “Pwtwit resolutions 
l co nexion with the War, - dealing with man power, prompt Government 
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action against dangerous persons and right enforcement of the Defence of India 
Act to deal with the menace of alaimist rumours. 

The Yawab of Bhopal m a statement on the Viceroy’s statement said : *T 
greatly value the geneious teims in which His Excellency has leferred to the 
contribution alieady made by the Indian States. It is hardly necessary for me 
to repeat the assurance that Bhopal will continue to strain every effort to 
assist the Imperial Government rn the present struggle.” 

A Press Note issued from Lahoie, said : ‘Recent developments in the inter- 
national situation have led veiy naturally, to a quickening of public inteiest in 
the measures taken to piotect the civil population in the Punjab against possible 
air raids from the north-west.” 

7th. A new order entitled the Petroleum Premises (Fixe Protection) older published 
in a gazette of India Extraordinary piescubed to be taken to deal with out- 
breaks of fire in petioleum storage tanks and to pievent its spiead. 

The Bengal Government’s decision to take the further step of giving 
their support to the old crop by taking up sellers offeis of leady L. J. A t First 
(London Jute Association’s First Maiks) below the minimum piice, was criticized 
by the Secretary, Indian Jute Mills Association, in a letter to the Secretary to 
the Government or Bengal, Agriculture and Industries Department. 

Mauiana Abul Kalam Azaa, in a statement from Naini Tal, said that he did 
not call for a conference of former Premiers of Congress Governments to discuss 
the question of resumption of office by the Congress. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of an article in the Haiijan , gave advice 
that people in India should not get panicky, but should go on with their work 
in the usual way, and not withdraw deposits from banks or make haste to turn 
paper into cash. 

The Industrial and Scientific Research Board met at Simla. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar presided. A geneial discussion took place on the research schemes 
received from the leading universities and scientific institutions in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi wiote in the Hanjan, replying to a question whether he 
would welcome the lise of a dictatorship which would with the minimum use of 
force, “Soap the rich, give justice to the poor, and so serve both”, said, “I 
cannot accept a benevolent or any other dictatoiship.” 

Mahatma Gandhi dealt with the position of Congress Moslems vis a vis a 
Congress Moslem League rapprochment, in the Harijan. He said : U I have 
never undeistood the leason behind the demand for the recognition by the Con- 
gress of the Moslem League as the sole and authoiitative Moslem body. Why 
should such an admission be demanded or expected ? How is it compatible 
with a genuine desire for a settlement ? The Congiess attempts to represent all. 
But it has never demanded recognition as such fiom anybody. The Congress 
has never claimed that it repiescnts the whole of Indian Moslems. It has 
not claimed to represent any single community wholly. But it does claim 
to represent every single national interest irrespective of class, caste, colour 
or creed,” 

Sj. Subhas Chandia Bose, in a statement fiom Kurseong, expiessed the 
opinion that Hindus and Moslems should put forward a joint demand for a 
provisional National Government at the Centre. 

9th. His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Y. M. C, A, (Ootacamund) said : “There are far too many 
people going about in this country saying that it makes no difference whether 
England or Germany is the ruler ; that it makes no difference who wins this 
war ; and that India will be a thing apart.” 

tt If we lose this wai any chance of freedom or independence or Dominon 
Status would be gone, and gone for ever.” 

His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, and Sir M. Saadulla, 
Premier of Assam, issued a joint appeal to the public to contribute to the War 
Fund. 

H. E. H. the Nizam in a firman appealed to all persons to refrain from sub- 
versive activities during the war and help to achieve internal unity in the face 
of the grave situation. 

Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, a former Madras Congress Minister, addressing a public 
meeting at Villupuram, said : “We do realize fully well that Hitler’s success 
would mean the annihilation of liberty in all countries. We all realise that the 
Allies must win this war.” 
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His Excellency the Governor- General decided to extend the life of the Legis- 
lative Assembly for a further period of one year fiom October 1, 1940 when the 
extension effected in his order dated August 19, 1939 would expire. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, presiding over the Tmnevelly district political con- 
ference at Ambasamudram, said : “I consider it our < duty, however unpleasant 
and unreasonable it may appear on the surface, to reiterate with all the force we 
can command our claim that Britain should at this supreme hour of her diffi- 
culty declaie India once and for all time free and independent, and then India 
should declare herself a new-born ally on the side of England and France.” 

10th. The Under-Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of 
Supply, in a letter addressed to the Bengal Millowners* Associatron, said that 
the Government of India were taking steps to alleviate the hardship experienced 
by the cotton mills in the country due to the situation arising out of the 
shortage in the supply of dyestuffs. They were actively investigating the alter- 
native sources of supply ana in many cases were able to suggest such sources 
to firms, to whom enemy stocks could not be released. 

An amendment to the Defence of India Buies published in a gazette of India 
Extraoidinary, prohibited refusal to accept coins or notes in payment of a debt 
or otherwise. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Srinagar, Kashmir outlined 
the position of Indian States in a free India as visualized by the Congress. 

Italy declared war on the Allies. 

11th. Police forces carried out simultaneous raids on nine mosques at Lahore in 
accordance with the Government decision to round up all Khaksars who were 
making use of religious buildings for their activities which the Government 
considered subversive. In some mosques Khaksars offered resistance and eight 
police officers and two constables received injuiies. 

Mr. H. L. Humphreys, speaking on the British War Savings Movement in 
Calcutta, emphasized the importance of regular contributions to the National 
Saving Movement and appealed to the public to help in the war effort by pur- 
chasing National Defence Bonds. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner issued a statement appealing to all 
political parties “to lay aside their suspicions and hesitations and unite in the 
face of a common enemy for the defence of India and the Empire and all the 
traditions of civilized life which we hold dear.” 

12th. Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a public meeting 
at Naini Tal, presided over by Sj. Govind Ballabh Pant, former Premier of the 
U. P., declared : “If Germany committed the greatest crime in history by her 
aggression, Italy has committed the second greatest crime by extending the war.” 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, in a broadcast speech from Calcutta, made 
an appeal for courage and coopeiation to meet the situation in the war crisis. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, in his address to the Expert Advisory Council at 
Simla, refened to the message of Mahatma Gandhi (“we may hear of reverses 
but we will not hear of demoialization”) and said, “your greatest internal enemy 
—the biggest danger to the commercial inteiests of this country is this scare- 
mongenng and panicky section ” Sir Ramaswamy emphasized, “there is absolutely 
no reason whatever for panic for, in every way, the position is sound financially 
and commercially.” 

The Diiector of Information Bureau, Punjab, in the course of a Press com- 
munique, issued from Lahore, said : “Do Khaksars aim merely at social service 
or aie they trying to organize themselves as a fighting force ? If the former, 
the notification of Febiuary 22 does not at all affect them. If the latter they 
deserve to be checked m the interest of peace and order.” 

Sir Mohammad Yakub in a statement to the Press from Moradabad, said : 
“The fateful announcement that Italy has joined the war agrinst the Allies has 
at last been made. She has betrayed the Allies now as Bhe betrayed Germany 
and Austria during the last Great War. India is now much nearer the danger 
zone than she was at the beginning of the war. Our duty as Indians has now 
become quite^ clear and definite. We have to unite and present a solid front if 
we want to live in the woild like an honourable and self-respecting people.” 

13th. Waziristan had a peaceful week. The progress of the war remained the chief 
topic of interest among the tribesmen. 

Bir Aubrey Metcalfe, Agent to the Governor- General and Chief Commissioner 
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in Baluchistan, at a meeting of representatives of political, religious and com- 
mercial organizations, held in the Residency Gardens at Quetta, gave advice to 
the people not to be led astray by false and panicky news generally spread 
by mischief-mongers who wanted to embarrass the Bntish Government 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab arrived at Mr. Asaf All’s 
house and met Maulana Abul Kaiam Azad, Congiess President at New Delhi. 
Maulana Azad had an informal talk regarding the political situation and Hindu- 
Moslem pioblems. 

15th. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League met in Bombay. 
A statement issued by the Committee, said : “The Committee has been discuss- 
ing the internal and external situation for the whole of the day and no decision 
has been arrived at.” Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, and 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister of Bengal, had before the meeting 
informal consultations with Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption. “Two parties”, in the Hanjan , 
said : “Private and public appeals are being made to me to call all paities 
together and arrive at a common agieement and then, they say, we shall get 
what we want from Great Biitain. These good fiiends forget one central fact. 
The Congress, which piofesses to speak for India and wants unadulterated 
independence, cannot strike a common measure of agreement with those who do 
not. To act otherwise would be to betray its trust. In the nature of things, 
therefore, there can be no “all parties confeieuce” unless all have a common 
purpose. The British Government would not ask for a common agreement, 
if they recognized any one party strong enough to take delivery.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Chairman of the Managing Body of the Punjab Red 
Cross, issued an appeal for gifts in kind and cash to relieve the distress of, the 
5 million Belgian, Dutch and other evacuees and refugees in France. 

Mr. A. K. 'Fazlul Huq, in a Press statement, said : “The need of the country 
demands that India must not miss the bus, and I am using all my influence to 
bring about unity and create a united front,” 

Mis. Sarojini Naidu, opening the North Arcot District Political conference at 
Vellore, said : “The Hindus and the Moslems are the two eyes of the nation, 
and if both eyes were to be focussed together on the Swaraj image under the 
leadeiship of Mahatma Gandhi, fieedom would be theiis ere long.” 

16th* The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League, in Bombay, passed 
a resolution authorizing Mr. Jinnah, the League President, to enter into 
communication with the Viceroy with a view to exploring the possibility of 
devising prompt and effective measures to mobilize India’s ^resomces for 
intensifying war effort and the defence of the countiy. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, broadcasting fiom London on 
the anniversary of the signing of Magna Carta, traced the development and 
spread of British demociatic ideals and referred to India’s political future. 
He said, “In the case of India, we have made manifest our sincere desire, that 
she should, as a willing partner, attain the same status in the British Common- 
wealth as is enjoyed by the Dominions or, for that matter, by ourselves.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hanjan , re : arrests under the Defence of 
India Act : “Every arrest evokes my mental protest. But I am not in the 
habit of reducing all my thoughts to writing. I believe our thoughts too 
produce effects though not known to us, or the world. I felt that any public 
protest by me would be ineffective. All things are legitimate and illegitimate 
in war time. I regard war itself as illegitimate. But as yet I have no effective 
remedy against war. 

Sir H. P. Mody, in a Press statement from Simla, said : “The war is fast 
coming nearer our door and no time is to be lost in equipping the country more 
adequately for the defence of its liberties and existence.” 

A notification was issued by the Government of India instituting a system of 
export control over all commodities shipped from India to the United States of 
America, the Phillipine Islands, and all territories under the sovereignty of the 
United States of America and Switzerland. 

17th. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha ; general discussions were 
held on the European situation in relation to India in which most of the 
membeis participated. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Chamber of Princes met in Bombay. The 
first item on the agenda was a statement from the Chairman of the committee 
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(Sir Akbar Hydari) which was read on his behalf. He said : “The situation is 
grave, but it has intensified the grim resolve of the best in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to concentiate on the successful prosecution of the war. The 
Indian States, big and small, shaie that resolve 

Mr. S. N. Mehta, Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur, convened a meeting of the 
citizens of Nagpur, in connexion with the formation of a distiict war committee. 

18th. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha : the Congress President 
informed the Press that the Committee held a further general discussion on the 
international situation. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, presiding at the second session of the All-India 
Forward Bloc conference at Nagpur, suggested the establishment of a provisional 
National Government in India. He stressed the need for complete national 
unity with a view to putting forward the country's demand to the British Govern- 
ment. Sj. Bose, said : “If India could speak with one voice today, our demand 
will be wellnigh irresistible, It follows as a consequence, that we should try to 
develop national unity and solidarity to the maximum limit.” 

Mr. Arthur Moore, speaking on the wai, in Calcutta, made a strong plea for 
according Dominion Status to India at once. 

19th. His Excellency the Viceroy, broadcasting a message from Simla, referred to 
the gravity of the situation in the west and Britain’s determination to continue 
the stiuggle. He assured the people that no effort was spared to bring the 
‘defence arrangements of India to the highest pitch and urged them not to yield 
to panic but to be full of com age and confidence. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
Moslem League President, expressed diveigent views over the Moslem League 
Executive’s mandate calling upon Moslems not to serve on war committees that 
were being formed in the provinces. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha, further discussed the draft 
resolutions on the political situation with particular reference to the Congress 
attitude towards civil guards. Discussions were also held on the advisability of 
forming Coalition or National Governments. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyenger of Madras prepared a scheme for solving the Hindu- 
Moslem problem and handed it over to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President at Wardha. The scheme contemplated an equal proportion of Hindu 
and Moslem Ministers at the centre and in all provinces with additional 
Ministers to represent special minorities in certain provinces as, for example, 
Parsis in Bombay and Sikhs in the Punjab. 

20th. Unflinching support for the war effort of the British Empire was expressed 
at a representative public meeting of the citizens of Calcutta held under the 
chairmanship of His Excellency Sir John Heibert. — There was a large gathering. 

The Government of Bengal proposed to amend the Bengal Alluvion and 
Diluvion Act of 1847 to enable the revenue authorities to assess revenue on alluvial 
re-formations within an estate, where an abatement of land revenue had been 
allowed at the time of diluvion. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose returned to Wardha after his interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi and addressed a public meeting. He said : “I was naturally 
anxious to know at first hand his (Mahatma Gandhi’s) appreciation of the present 
critical situation and his advice to his countrymen, and also wanted to acquaint 
him with our present policy and programme.” 

21st. The Congress ^ Working Committee after five days’ deliberation at Wardha, 
reached the decision that they were unable to extend to the region of national 
defence Mahatma Gandhi’s creed of non-violence. The decision was reached on 
the international situation and the possible danger to India from external 
aggression or internal disorder. The Committee, however, recognized that 

Mahatma Gandhi should be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way 
and therefore absolved him of all responsibility for the programme which might 
be adopted for the future. The Committee also made it clear that non-violence 
remained the basic policy in regard to the fight for independence and was in 
no way affected by the changed - attitude towards problems of defence and 
internal security. 

J 1 * Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement, reiterated 
the determination of the Government to continue its efforts to prevent panic 
from spreading and the market from feeling its worst effect. 
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Hyderabad’s share in regard to the joint scheme proposed between the Hydera- 
bad and Madras Governments for utilization of the Tungabbadra waters for 
irrigation and electric supply purposes would amount to seven crores of rupees. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hart j an, under the caption, “How to 
combat Hitlerism”, said : “Whatever Hitler may ultimately prove to be, we 
know what Hitieiism has come to mean *. it means naked, ruthless force, reduced 
to an exact science and worked upon with a scientific precision.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi at 
Wardha. Regarding his interview, Maulana Azad said : “There is nothing new 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude regaiding non-violence. He has been emphasizing 
this fact for a long time thiough the columns of the Harijan and in his speeches. 
Mahatmaji will continue to give his advice and guidance and diiection whenever 
necessaiy to the Congiess Woiking Committee/’ 

Seth Earn Krishen Dalmia, addiessing the annual meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce at Lahore, said : “The present war, most unfortunate 
though it is, has offered an opportunity to our country for the proper develop- 
ment of industries. It is only under the present circumstances, that the 
Government of the country has been touched to the quick regarding the needs of 
industrial development, the manufacture of machines, and a strong defence for 
the country. Our leaders have been crying hoarse for these things all these 
days, but unfortunately, the Government was never so much appreciative of our 
real needs.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bihar, presiding over the inauguial meeting of 
the Provincial War Committee at Patna, said : “In these days when the fate of 
civilization is trembling in the balance it has been heartening to receive from all 
cities so many expression of sympathy with the cause of the Allies and such 
generous offers of assistance, both material and personal.” 

23rd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued a statement from Bombay, on the resolution 
passed by the Congress Working Committee on Mahatma Gandhi’s creed of non- 
violence. “The Woiking Committee (he said, in the course of the statement) have 
rightly taken the people into their confidence about the basic problems that 
confront them and about the future which seemed so distant and is now so near. 
The Woiking Committee’s resolution makes it clear that in spite of war 
developments the Ramgarh resolution stands, as indeed it must, ana our policy 
and action must be fashioned accordingly.” “The difference between Ganahiji’s 
approach and that of the Working Committee must be understood and must not 
lead people to think that there is a break between him and the Congress. The 
Congress of the past twenty years is his creation and child and nothing can 
break this bond. I am sure that his guidance and wise counsel will always be 
available to the Congress”. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye presided over the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India which passed a resolution at Poona, containing an appeal 
to leaders to sink their differences and form National Governments both in the 
provinces and at the centre thus securing Indian national interests and ensuring 
the full cooperation of India in the prosecution of the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja of A1 war, speaking at a banquet at Mount Abu, 
said : “If we in India do not contribute all our material and human resources 
to save civilization and freedom of the entire world, we shall have no moral 
right to claim a share of that freedom.” 

24th. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner in a Press interview in Bombay, on 
the war situation said : “There is no cause for despondency, despair or panic, 
and personally I have not for a moment wavered in my faith that in the end 
Great Britain and her vast Empire with all their resources, even fighting alone, 
will secuio a decisive victory over the enemy.” 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the A. I. 0. c., in a circular 
letter from Allahabad, to provincial Congress committees, explained the impli- 
cation of the statement issued by the Congress Working Committee on June 21. 
He said : “The statement does not seek to change any of the fundamental 
principles and policies the Congress has followed under the leadership and 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi for the last 20 years for the attainment of the 
goal of Purna Swaraj. These continue to be based upon the principles of truth 
and non-violence.” 

25th, Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member met at Simla representatives 
of oil interests and reviewed the question of prices of petrol and kerosene oil 
11 
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on the basis of the understanding arrived at in Delhi that the position be 
examined every six months. . , ^ 

Mr. C. E. S. Fairweather, Commissioner of Police and Vice-chairman of the 
Civil Guard sub-committee, appointed by the general meeting of the war com- 
mittee for the city of Calcutta, issued a statement regarding the constitution and 
explaining the aims of the Calcutta Civil Guards. 

26th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, revealed the decision of the 
Government, in the House of Commons, when he introduced a new legislation, 
which in the main was designed to overcome difficulties of a technical nature in 
the event of complete interruption of communication between India and British. 
“The Government of India has come to the conclusion that for the purposes 
of urgent expansion of India’s war effort it has now become neceBsaiy, indeed 
urgent, to follow the example of Britain and introduce compulsory service for 
military and in certain cases for civil and industrial purposes.” The Bill passed 
through all the readings within 90 minutes and was then sent to the House 
of Lords. 

Sir K. V. Reddi, Chairman of the recruiting subcommittee of the Provincial 
War Committee, speaking on “War and our Duty” in Madras, observed : “If we 
do not go to the rescue of Great Britain with our man power and resources, the 
curse of God and also the curse of generation after generations will be upon us.” 

27th. The India and Burma Bill was given Royal Assent. Earlier, the House of 
Lords took up and passed all 16 stages of the Bill. 

The reconstruction of the old War Supply Department (India) was made 
necessary by the enormous pressure of demands on India’s productive capacity 
and the urgent importance of complete unification of the control of raw materials 
and the utilization of the country's manufacturing capacity. The president of 
the new War Supply Board would be Sir Zafrullah Khan and his Vice-president 
would be Mr. Hugh Dow. 

The central office of the All-India Independent Moslem Party’s conference in 
a statement stressed the need for a permanent and national solution of the 
Hindn-Moslem problem. Co-operation between Hindus and Moslems and all 
others should be secured and pressed to the highest creative effort of the coun- 
try. It was to this task that the Azad Conference had to bend all its most 
earnest efforts. 

28th. The Government of India issued an Ordinance from Simla, providing com- 
pulsory national service for Indian and Anglo-Indian technicians to supple- 
ment voluntary recruitment of technical personnel for factories engaged in war 
production. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League in a statement 
on the Khaksar problem, from Simla, said : “I personally have not concealed my 
sympathy with the Kbaksars generally, and I would like to repeat that if the 
Khaksar leaders put their heads together and enable me with authority to serve 
them and follow my advice, I shall be prepared to do all I can to find an 
honourable solution of the present impasse,” 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in a broadcast statement from 
Simla, explained the Ordinance providing compulsory national service for Indian 
British subjects. 

29th. Mahatma Gandhi’s interview with His Excellency the Viceroy took place at 
Simla. The interview which began at 3 p.m, lasted three hours. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan , under the caption “Both happy and 
un-happy,” discussing the break between himself ana the Congress Working 
Committee over the issue of unadulterated non-violence as the Congrees policy. 
He said : “For me non-violence is a creed, I must act up to it whether I am 
alone or have companions.. Since propagation of non-violence is the mission of 
my life, I must pursue it in all weathers.” Mahatmaji said that he could no 
longer guide the general policy of the Congress when fundamental differences 
were discovered between _ the Congress and himself. The Congress, according to 
Mahatma Gandhi, in taking its decision, had made a tremendous sacrifice — the 
sacrifice of the prestige that the Congress had gained in the world for 
unadulterated ^non-violence. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketchy which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called Scientific history” has, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past 
—a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned 
without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into 
the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth Century 
B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae” have probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulce beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy mateiial in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Gf course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwiitten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific 
lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of 
great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, ait, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc., 
we can built a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient coun- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a very 
old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley in the Punjab ana in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in 
so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that 
may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedic 
history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of 
India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or 
earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the 
subcontinent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civili- 
sation as a sort of wedge driven into Western India— the whole of which was still at 
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the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that 
might have risen to the Diavidian ‘light’ level)— probably by the races and civilisation 
of Sumer. 

“We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and eailier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Diavidians and Indo- Aryan people. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India, The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though geneially accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sadden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Bigveda 

The Bigveda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that we possess— appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo- Aryan factors fighting for supremacy fiist in the 
land of “Five Bivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Bange which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between 
Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered 
and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, 
still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into the fold of 
Aryan society and culture. And in being absoibed they did not fail to impart 
some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so 
much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The process of 
Aryanisation in language, culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally* of 
different shades and degrees, leaving at the one end aboiiginal races that have almost 
kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others that have become 
part and parcel of the Aiyan system. The Aiyanisation of the Dravidian peoples, 
especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected 
process. But on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is 
also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or 
even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimila- 
tion of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diveise elements assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them— has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo- Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding natuie than can, perhaps, be claimed for 
the political or national unity with which histories aie commonly familiar. Historians, 
accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the diversity 
which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of jailing, elements 
of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and culture which have never known 
unity before the days of the unitaxy political lule of the British. Of course, the 
introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— Mu hammedan ism and 
Christianity— disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the Aiyo- 
Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were in the 
process of being slowly drawn into the spheie of influence of what we may call 
the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural assimilation 
even of this “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had risen as a 
“revolt” against orthodox Hinduism -but yet as a revolt from within— and which 
dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of its birth 
by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. Jainism and 
many other old ox later “revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
ones. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and shortlived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmpd of 
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Gaziri -which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power— and the final sub- 
jugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time 
duiing the reign of the great Mogul Emperois— India had been, it should be borne 
in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 
we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the ‘‘State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consideration of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. The all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being. 
So the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose 
and fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of polities. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; ana the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming** movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of India History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmins, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
Older. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and letrospects have been made from modern 
standpoins, with modem notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long maich, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
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‘theological twaddle” and crude superstition, Side by side with all this we'find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “histoiieaP times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed "war-weariness” on the plains of the Panjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chaudiagupta, who became the king ot Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Risers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chaudragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasfchenes, who was sent by Seleueus as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Chandragupta’s son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stages left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest aiid most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore lightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favouied the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Baeteiia 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first centuary A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar Ms capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of 
the Yuen-cM reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and sMne in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful ad- 
ministration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tiibute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the fifth century— when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India — the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanieal culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Purnas ; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). More than a 
century had elapsed alter the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
'great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
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of the Indian rulers in historical times— Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval india 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine stiife prevailed. Some 
outstanding figures like Yikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the South of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chalukyas and 
Cholas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interest. But we shall not try to make a leview of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell, and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mohamedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guziat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy— a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan and 
Aurangzeb. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest anuals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India, As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedan s, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India. 
And there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Yedic Bcheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Yedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
philosophers like Shankaracharyya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and masters 
in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed that an 
age of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necessarily an 
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a^e of cultural depression and. darkness and social disruption* The soul of India 
could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled politics. 

. .But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mohammedan and Biitish periods. The history of 
these peiiods is more, settled and definite m features, and these aie, generally, well- 
known. One special feat me, which is not always cleaily recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. Fiom the twelfth century light up to the 
eighteenth, 01 even for some lime later, the Hindu power of ie\ival and Regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was nevei like dead 01 even dying. Independent and 
often poweiful kingdoms like \Tja\anagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west (we do not mention some otheis e. g. those m Bengal) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the autkonty of the 
gieat Moslem emperors Under that autkonty, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, Ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, dining the 
Mohammedan eia, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it -was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan Bule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghoii who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of ! elhi fiom Piithviiaj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Eards like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan luleis. But the gieat Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu ‘‘heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussulmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo- Aryan eultuies also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— e. g. in 
Sufism and Yeduntie mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
‘shiine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the two 
m Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literatiue. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan empeiois to Music, Architecture etc. was also fruitiul 
of veiy fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
chilised world. In fact, Ameiica or the West Indies w r as discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, Fiench, Hutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangseb, the government ol the country was 
in the main, decentialised, allowing provincial and local autonomy— down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of tile mediaeval West — never unlearnt the art of fighting .and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability., like Shivaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions wkeieby he could implement his high political 
aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative 
that existed that rendered possible the lise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and 
also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power 
in India in its use to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful 
allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of. one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In. course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue . and 
the prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military 
garrison of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with 
territorial responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and. in Bengal, 
which raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India* French 
intrigue faded and French rivalry practically died down in India* One of the most 
12 
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decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757* The battle was won with the 
aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
oeaerals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence ana 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even duiing the critical 
penod of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so duiing the ^ordeal” of the last Gieat War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was fiom time to time modified 
by Acts of Parliament (1773, 1781 *, and the Chaitei Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in-Council was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Contiol at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Govern- 
ment of India was tiansiened from the Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the 
Governor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government 
of India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the 
Ciown and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. Theie 
have been legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as 
regards certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding 
effect on the Government. 

India’s contributions and saciifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration piomising her a “progiessive 
realisation of responsible government” the stages and times of which weie to be 
determined by the Pailiament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though 
it has been, appaiently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, wheie 
the “nation-building” subjects were * transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how- 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitaiy under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for constiuctiou 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the libeials 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not fiisfc even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. E. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and cential, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even accoiding to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually _ co-operating liberals refused to land their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resoulfcion setting as the goal of India complete Independence or 
Purna Swaraj A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of 
Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Eound^ Table idea was broached 
rather too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as 
the^ Gandhi-Irwin Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The result of the 
deliberations of that body fell short of the Congiess demand. And the Congress 
again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 


The first sis months of the year 1940 have opened before the world 
prospects of hopelessness, of catastrophic changes, of the overturning of 


Defeat & 
capitulation of 
France 


States that have few parallels in recent history, in 
the history of the world since 1918 when the First 
World War of the 20th century came to an end. 
We are witnesses to a scene wherein the forces released 


by the French Revolution may he said to have come to grips with 
dictatorships, with “military socialism”, to use the words of Walter 
Lippmann, one of the greatest of United States publicists. The defeat 
and capitulation of France in the middle of June, 1940, startled the 
world to a realisation of the vast transformation that faces it. 


Countries, free and unfree, peoples, great and small, came to understand 
by this development that a new theory and practice of State-life have 
come forward to successfully challenge those which had been familiar 
these one hundred and fifty years. In a vague, unconscious way w T e 
felt that France had stood for the former, and that her overthrow 
required of us a new habit of thought and action. Men and women 
who were not French, ■whom seas and oceans separated from France, 
had felt a strange kinship with this country on the Atlantic border of 
Europe. To many of them she bad been the creator of the modern 
age, the path-finder which lit the way in 1789 to a life of increasing 
self-respect for an increasing number of human beings. To peoples 
struggling to be nations, France has been “the first of nations, and 
has remained the norm of nations.” To men and women who are 
aware ot the fruitful movements of human history, France has been an 
inspiration of world significance. This feeling found expression through 
the following lines of Rudyard Kipling’s “France”, written during the 


last war : 

“Broke to every known mischance ; lifted over all 
By the light, sane joy of life — the buckler of the Gaul. 
Furious in luxuiy, Meiciless in toil, 

Tenible, with stiength she diaws from her tireless soil. 
Stiictest judge of her own woith, gentlest of man’s mind, 
First to follow truth, and last to leave old truths behind : 
France— beloved of every soul that loves and serves its kind. ,, 


The break-down of such a centre of the world’s hopes, the fountain- 
head of creative streams of life, sent a thrill through the world. Since 
then men of affairs, men of thought, have been 
Tbeir trying to understand and explain the causes of such a 

causes 8 catastrophe. They have spoken of the perfection of 

the German technique of war, of the “mental confu- 
sion, contradiction of feeling, indecisiveness, panic” that filled the Allied 
countries and characterized their leadership. They have been stigma- 
tizing the activities of men and women who betrayed their countries, 
the self-interest and self-respect of their nations to Nazi and Fascist 
invaders. It has been held that the reason why within the short 
period of nine weeks Germany was able to over-run and over-throw Norway, 
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Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Prance was to be sought for and 
found not in the strength of Germany but in the disunity of those 
defeated peoples. Explaining this change in further detail it has been 
asserted that class antagonism has above everything else been respon- 
sible for the emergence of the “Quislings ” — the Bibhisans — in the countries 
that have fallen under the Nazi onslaught. If what has been said of 
France as an explanation of her capitulation be the sample for other 
countries, that the masses in France did not feel that it was “their 
war”, that they were not prepared to risk their life and limb for the 
benefit of “200 Families”, that the “200 Families” were prepared to 
bow down to the Nazis rather than make their peace with their own 
people — if these interpretations be true, then we must revise our 
definitions of words like “patriotism” and learn anew the meanings 
imported into them by the Communist interpreters of social history. 

We can carry on a recriminatory controversy with regard to the 
causes of German success. But there will be a certain amount of 
economy of temper if we be prepared to accept certain 
The surrender facts of European life that stare us in the face, 
of liberties 25,00,00,000 people in that continent have almost 
bloodlessly surrendered all guarantees of personal liberty, 
have gone over to totalitarian governments”. Free speech, free press, 
free public meetings, the right of trial by jury — these rights, these 
intellectual and spiritual liberties — had been won by them through 
struggles during about two centuries. In economic life, the system of 
free private enteiprise had been much prized — the right of men and 
women to choose their own callings, to acquire and retain the fruits of 
their labours for th8 security of their families and of their old age. But 
men and women in Europe have given up this “democracy” in political 
and economic life as they came to despair of the arrangements made 
for solving the problems — political, economic and social — that today 
infest their life. They gave up hope of any way out except by the 
acceptance of a dictator who might force a way through “the labyrinth 
of difficulties in which democracy seemed to have lost itself”. As 
Herbert Hoover, ex-President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
predecessor at the White House at Washington, has said in course 
of an article in the American Mercury , 

“...tbe stupendous revolution in ideas and government in these many 
nations had been made at the will of the people themselves. Dictatorship was 
welcomed as relief from confusion, and was established by powers conferred by 
parliamentary leaders or con filmed by electoral action. Every important diutatoi 
in Europe to-day obtained his right to rule by legal delegation fiom once-self- 
governing peoples. Liberty committed suicide.” 

The question has naturally to he asked — why did men and women 

who and whose predecessors had suffered and sacrificed for democracy 

and liberty, why should they feel impelled to sacrifice 

CAa conscious tilis tradifcion > to go back on a great human endeavour, 

interests and to hug to their bosom the dictatorship that denies 

these and rejects their amenities ? It has to be 
recognised that none of these peoples started or accepted dictatorships 
with the intention of sacrificing democracy and liberty. It was when 
“free government” _ failed to ensure order, discipline and productivity that 
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a dictator was set up. A study of the rise of Nazism supports this 
thesis. It has been suggested that 

“...the single-party form of government (as it obtains in Germany) is 
really a vehicle for the political self-assei tion of a hitherto politically and 
impotent social class— the lower ranks of the white-collated and black-coated 
of our modern western urban, society. Hitherto this lower middle class has 
been crushed between the upper mill-stone of oiganised capital and the lower 
mill-stone of organised labour... To-day this class, driven to desperation by the 
sharpness of the turn of the screw during economic crisis is retaliating . ...by 
sweeping the old political machines away . in older to create its own new- 

fangled political instrument for making itself master of the State in a naked 
class warfaie with capital on one side and labour on the other.” — Foreign 

Affairs ( American Quarterly ). April , 1934 . 

This economic interpretation cannot be accepted as adequate, as it 
does not explain all the discontents and dissatisfactions of the modern 
world. Philosophers like Banedetto Croce and Bertrand 
Despair of 19th Russel, publicists like Walter Lippmann, and scholars 
^science™ like ^Tof. Joad, to speak of only a few, have all 

tried to understand and explain the various factors, 
material and mental, that have contributed to the making of the 
crisis through which the world has been passing. All seem to be 

agreed that we are witnessing “a return to unreason”, an “abandonment 

of reason”, a “despair of 19th century pure science.” Why should 

the European mood of high hopes, of belief in the inevitability and 
permanence of progress — hopes and beliefs created by science — why should 
these have faded and weakened ? These questions raise debates and contro- 
versies that add to the confusion of the modem age. Men and women are 
afraid and terrified as they sense the inadequacy of present contrivances 
to ensure them equality, employment, and peace. And in their fear 
they set up dictators who will save them from the conflicts and competitions 
of modern life. This seeking for protection m beings other than 
ourselves is a natural human instinct. Europe which one World "War 
has left distracted and weak, and another threatens with complete 
chaos, Europe weakened by the loss of Asiatic markets, by poverty, 
faction and revolutionary changes, appears to be sounding a retreat, 
and retiring into reservations where dying races lick their wounds. 

Students of tendencies of modern thoughts and activities have been 
striking these pessimistic notes. The present war which Germany and 
Italy have been claiming to wage so that a new 
“A philosophy Europe and a new world may be re-built on the ruins 

in flames” of “plutocratic democracy” has to be accepted as the 
death pangs of one pattern of conduct and the birth 
pangs of another. We have indicated above certain of the features of 
this vast change. The masses in all countries are anxious and appre- 
hensive except those who have been made class-conscious. The classes 
which supplied the rulership of countries have become aware that “A 

philosophy is in flames, a way of life is in peril ”, to quote the words 

of Mr. Wendell Willkie, Eepublican candidate put forward for the 
Presidency of the United States of America. This awareness that the 
war in Europe and its consequences will affect and influence all peoples 
in the world, that a revolution in ideas and practices is imminent not 
only among belligerent peoples, is a development which has been made 
possible by the technological improvements in the contrivances of inter- 
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communication. These have made the world smaller, brought the 
countries physically and mentally nearer to one another, and rubbing 
against one another. This nearness and rubbing generates heat. There- 
fore is it that the conquering march of Totalitarianism has sent dread 
and uneasiness to the major part of the world. This is at the back 
of the words of Hr. Wendell Willkie about the philosophy and practice 
to which they had been habituated being “in flames”. This philosophy 
and practice began with the Beformation in Europe, the revolt against 
Boman Catholicism, popularly known as Protestantism and its offshoots 
or branches — Lutheranism and Calvinism. This philosophy and practice 
was built on the idea of the individual’ s unique relation with God, 
separate from one another, while the old philosophy and practice had 
sought individual good in a society reaching contentment through the 
associated work of all. This “individualism in religion led insensibly, 
if not quite logically, to an individualist morality.” While the old 
ideal had been inspired by the belief that man must seek his fulfilment 
and salvation as a member of society, the new inspired the belief that 
man and woman as individuals must stand face to face with the “Great 
Taskmaster” and wrest from the “Dread Mystery” his or her salvation. 
By an inner urge of the logic of this belief, the individual was taught 
to believe and act on the belief that in the unavoidable conflicts and 
competitions of existence in the material and the spiritual fields, he 
must fight for himself and forge ahead by himself. Brom this analysis 
the late Prof. Dicey was led to indicate the manner in which “the 
appeal of the Evangelicals to personal religion corresponds with the 
appeal of Benthamite Liberals to individual energy”. 

It is this individualism that is being challenged and attacked by 
the rise of Totalitarianism. Democratic and liberal States have 
. . recognised this threat at long last, and accepted the 

Appreciation o challenge. They appear to have lost in the first 

Imperialism round. The hordes of Nazi Germany rolling over 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and France 
testify to this defeat. The British Empire and the United States of 
America are thus left as the last upholders of “free economy” m State, 
in economic life. The former, after the debacle in France, has been 
fighting alone against the totalitarian tendency, and the United States 
has been helping her in all manner of ways short of actual participa- 
tion in the war. It is not material ties alone that have bound these 
two peoples. They are inheritors of common traditions, and if world 
developments are any help to our understanding of the future of 
international politics, it can be said with a certain amount of precision 
that there is a community of “ultimate destiny” between the United 
States of America and the British Dominions including Britain. It is 
this community of interests, of habits of life and thought, that has 
been moving the former to help the latter in the way she has been doing in 
this supreme crisis of her life. The public men and the publicists of the “New 
World” have been declaring that Britain, the British Navy, has been 
their first line of defence, that any weakening of these will throw on 
their own shoulders added responsibilities for the defence of their material 
and spiritual liberties. They have at long last come to acknowledge 
their debt to Britain which since the days of George Canning has been 
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standing guard over these as against the rising imperialisms of Europe. 
The Monroe Doctrine (1823) was inspired from the British Foreign 
office. By adopting it the United States has been able to successfully 
maintain for one hundred years and more “a splendid and very inexpen- 
sive isolation”. The events of April, May and June of 1940 have 
placed the ports of Europe from Narvik to Brest at the disposal of 
Germany and created doubts whether or not Britain will be able to 
maintain the proud position that has been hers for about 400 hundred 
years as the mistress of the seas. So that every country whether in 
the west or east, north or south, has been feeling that isolation or a 
hermit existence has become impossible, that either for offence or for 
defence the peoples have to fight or to go totalitarian, bow down to 
Totalitarian of the various brands — Communism or National Socialism 
or Fascism or the “Imperial Way” of Japan. 


of 


Threatened 

ideologies. 

By the 
United 
States. 


by this choice the present war has been becoming one 
And we m India, whether w T e like it or not, cannot 
escape the consequences of this war. Though the 
majority of the people of India know nothing of the 
Beformation in Europe and of its consequences, this 
ignorance or unconcern have not saved them from the 
social, economic and political effects of that event. British methods 
of administration and enlightenment have disrupted the moulds of 
India’s traditional life, and have tried to make three or four generations 
of Indians in the image of Europeans. Even free nations other than 
European or American — Japan for instance — have succumbed to the good 
or evil influences of the Euro-American pattern. This has been so 
for the last two hundred years. And in the middle of the 20th 
century we are face to face with Totalitarianism and its threat to 
the integrity of civilised life as it has evolved under the impact of 
modern science and technology. The debacle of Erance has brought 
this threat nearer to our doors. And 
confronts us has been made hitter 
British Government in relation to 
against internal discord and external 


the cruelty of the situation that 
by the policy adopted by the 
India’s capacity for self-defence 
attack. The most powerful and 


the richest nation of the world publicly expresses ftar of the Totalitarian 
menace centred in Europe : 

‘ Since 1914 British command of the seas has been gravely challenged, 
and the period of our splendid isolation has ended. We now face the prospect of 
living alone in a hemisphere of weak States amid a world of gigantic conquering 
imlitaiy States. Within the orbit of our influence and inteiesfs from Alaska 
to the Netheriand Indies and from Canada to Brazil, lie lands whose natuial 
wealth is surpassed only by their small populations and feeble defences.. ’’(Walter 
Lippman in Life> a U, A weekly) 

When United States public men and publicists can speak and write like 
this, express their fears in language like this, what language hut that of 
helplessness and resentment at their own helplessness 
can be uttered by Indians ? To understand this psycho- 
Matsyanyaya logy of despair one has but to go over the map of 
the East Mediterranean area, of Arabia, Iraq, Iran and 
Afghanistan in the west of India, over the map of Indo-China, Thai- 
land (Siam) Burma and the islands, big and small, to the south and 
south-east of these countries It has become a common-place with 
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British politicians and journalists to draw our attention to the fact 
that if the defences built up by Britain in the East Mediterranean 
area and round about the Malaya Archipelago break down under the 
pressure of Italo-German-Japanese attacks, no country in Africa and 
southern Asia will be immune from anarchy, from matsyanyaya, the 
condition in which big fish eat up the smaller ones. The thesis that 
India has her effective frontiers in Egypt, in the Suez Canal area and 
in Palestine and in the Mid Pacific, that for the defence of India 
the status quo in these areas has to be maintained and strengthened, 
we are told, is justified as the full implications of the victory of 
Germany in Europe are being soaked into the minds of the people, 
near and far. It may appear as a strange and sinister commentary 
on the political conscience of moderen humanity that for the defence 
of India countries as far as 2,000 or 2,500 miles distant from it 
should have to hav9 stationed m their territories alien armies and the other 
apparatuses of war, that the national self-respect of Egyptians, Pales- 
tinians, Arabs, Iraqis, Iranis, Afghans, of Indo-Chinese, of Thailanders, 
and of Burmans should have to be trampled upon so that India may sleep 
and work in peace and with honour ! 


The theory of the State that draws sustenance from biological 
research as presented in Darwin’s Origin of Species did not support 

Constructive possi- tbs Valldlt 7 of the ldea > ° f the world-view, that there 
bilities behind ”'Y as a natural harmony of interests as between nations, 
destruction classes and groups. It sustained on the other hand 
the idea that the powerful were justified in trampling 
over the less powerful. Therefore the developments in Europe wherein 
we find Britain and Germany struggling for the hegemony over Europe 
have opened out the flood-gates of vast changes that threaten to dis- 
turb our _ peace o f mind, of our habits. The destructive tendencies 
inherent m the situation, the sure destruction of many things that 
we prize _ most, we can no longer ignore. A contemplation of this dark 
side of things has become habitual to the modem world since 1914 and 
the years that have followed it. But it is in human nature to try to 
detect the silver linings in the banks of clouds that overspread the 
sky. So, amidst the encircling gloom of destruction of life and property 
of the _ instruments of civilised life, of the beautiful and imposing 
necessities and luxuries built up by science, amid these disheartening 
circumstances, on 3 _ may try to detect signs and indications of pur- 
poses or possibilities of construction in this welter of passions and 
hatreds, of ambitions and conceits. Every body in this war-scarred world 
has been thinking and talking and writing of a “new order” to be esta 
fclished on soil made fertile by the blood and tears of men, women 
and children. Mr. Chamberlain as British Premier has spoken of such 
a new order ; Herr Hitler has also repeated the phrase ; in the east 
of Asia Japan has been bleeding herself to bring nearer' such a 

^ IV 1 £VL 6nt '^ M ° S i U , S h ? ve bsen made cymes and .sceptics by 
the hollow words uttered by kings and captains. But without invest- 
ing these words with a supernatural virtue that transubstantiates their 
whole meaning we can yet detect a purpose and a possibility in the 
present war Alfred Rosenberg, one of the prophets of the N Li cult 
indicated -this in the following words ; 1 
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“It (Germany) is fighting against an unholy division of the old and venerable 
European continent into dozens of pigmy States.” 

Hermann Eauchnigg in his book — Voice of Destruction — has quoted 
Herr Hitler as saying : 

“In addition to the Greater Germany resting on Austria, Czechoslovakia 

and Western Poland, there will be an alliance of vassal States with no army, 

no separate policy, no separate economy . ” 

“I shall have a Western Union of Holland, Flanders and Northern France, 
and a Northern Union of Denmaik, Sweden and Norway.” 

“There will be an alliance of Hungary, the Balkan States, the Ukraine, 

the Volga Basin, Georgia.” 


The fortunes of the present war, as these stand in June, 1940, 
appear to show that the political map of Europe, of Central Europe, 


Central and 
West Europe — 
German sphere 


drawn up by Herr Hitler in 1934, is near realisation. 
A domination that stretches from Norway to France 
may be accepted as the ground-work of the future of 
the centre of the continent of Europe. If Herr Hitler 


attempts to give practical shape to his South-Eastern ambitions, he will 


come into conflict with Eussia. We do not as yet know how the Eoman 


ambitions of the Italian dictator will be fulfilled, how he proposes to 
recover those territories of the Eoman Empire which border on the 
Mediterranean Sea. As the politics of power (which means all politics) 
require a balance of forces, it is liable to change and is always tending 
to change. In the present case Britain as the upholder of things as 
they have been since the days of Queen Elizabeth, as the upholder 
of the balance of power in Europe, has been challenged to make room 
for a new balance of power in which the smaller States of Europe 
possessing the formal attributes of sovereignty will have to he like 
satellites to Germany. This is one Mandat , sphere of influence, political 
and economic, that one can point out to as rising above the horizon 
of Europe. Another Mandat will be revolving round Soviet Eussia the 
extent and dimension of which is as yet unknown. 


The United States of America is the third Mandaleswar , chief 
or ruling power of a sphere of influence. Geography has sketched this 
sphere which will include the countries of the two 
Americas. But a bigger destiny appears to be awaiting 
Anglo-Saxon world ^ er — that of the leadership of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
of the English-speaking world. Public men and publicists, 
authors and journalists, have been pointing out to the signs and portents of 
such a development for more than a decade, since the end of the last 
war. We in India whom historical forces and our own weaknesses 
have brought within the orbit of the British Mandat , are affected 
by such a re-grouping and re-arrangement of world forces. In 1927 
Frank Simonds writing in the pages of the American Review of 
Reviews could write ; 

“Looking at the map, it is clear that there is every geographical reason 
why we may one day become the centre of the English-speaking world.” 

Ludwell Denny in his book published in 1930 — America Conquers 
Britain — was more lyrical : 

The ‘Americanisation’ of Europe and the far places of the earth advances...... 

We were Britain’s colonies once. She will be our colony before she is done, 
not in name but in fact. Machines gave Britain power over the world. Now, better 

18 ' 
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machines tire giving America power over the world... What chance has Britain 
against America ? And what chance has the woild ? iJ 

The World War II of the 20th century, the defeat of France and 
the threat to Britain’s life held over her by Germany, appear to be 
hastening the approach of that day. As the German 
Common traditions g unSj long-range guns, have been thundering from 

& Britain France against the shores of Britain, as German airplanes, 
bombers and fighters, have been roaring over Britain, 
hurling through the air death and destruction over Britain, the 
conviction has been strengthening in the minds of the ruling classes of 
both the countries, the United States and Britain, that the two English- 
speaking democracies “will have to be somewhat mixed up together in some 
of their affairs for mutual and general advantage”, to quote the words 
of the present British Premier, Mr. Winston Churchill. This “mixing 
up” is no new phenomenon. Writers on inter-national relationship, on 
that existing between Britain and the United States, have often said 
that though in the material planes there has been the keenest competi- 
tion between the dollar and the sterling, in the realm of the spirit 
there has existed “a deep sense of family security” between the two peoples ; 
that “inspite of the lack of demonstrativeness, it (the English position in 
the heart of the United States) is based on the solid foundation of family 
relationship.” Andre Siegfried, the French author, in his America Comes 
of Age (1930) has discussed with French clarity and insight the many 
influences, past and present, that have been strengthening the bonds be- 
tween the two countries. Though it was from British control that the 
Thirteen Colonies on the Atlantic border of the United States broke away 
about one hundred and sixty years hack, the life of the country has been 
built upon British traditions of faith, upon kindred institutional arrange- 
ments in Church and State. Though the country is a cauldron of races 
of various colours— white, black and yellow — belonging to various linguis- 
tic groups, though there are more than 50 lakhs of German and 30 lakhs 
of Italian descent, yet up till now the dominant classes have been 
Anglo-Saxon. As an example it may be stated that except Yan Buren 
and the two Eoosevelts there has been no President since George 
Washington who did not belong to the Protestant Anglo- Scottish 
lineage ; these three men bear Dutch names. Andre Siegfried has also 
told us that there appear to be a “sort of secret doctrine”, handed 
down from father to son, that the United States should remain 
“Protestant and Anglo-Saxon”; this tradition “guarantees for Britain 
an undisputed and privileged position” in the life of the greatest 
Bepublie of the modern world. 


The victorious march of Germany over Western Europe has made 
prominent the inter-dependance of Britain and the United States. What was 
living in the unconscious or subconscious region of the 
pomLlons two P 0O P les has come to the region of the 

& XL S. A* intellect where it is being rationalised ; the political, 
^ - the economic, and the cultural ties that bound 

them are being consciously woven afresh into new patterns of 
conduct in the conflicts and competitions of our age. The British 
Empire has a population- of 50 crores of whom more than 40 crores 
are non-European, non-white, non-Ohristian. From certain points of 
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view these 40 crores and more may he of greater value to Britain 
than “the self-governing’ * parts cf her Empire ; the material resources 
of the “dependent Empire” of Britain are more ample and varied 
than those of the Dominions. But international complications, the intensity 
of imperialistic rivalry, have appieciated the value of these Dominions 
in the market-place of affairs. As centres of Anglo-Saxon life these 
have secured the sympathy and support of the United States. Even 
Britain’s imperial statesmen have come to realise this. One of them 
is General Jan Smuts, Premier of the South African Union, a man 
of Boer descent who fought Lord Koberts and Loid Kitchner in the 
opening years of the present century for the defence ot the Boer 
Kepublics. Speaking at the Boyal Institute of International Affairs 
on the 12th November, 1934, he said : 

tt The Dominions have ever stronger affiliations towards the United States than 
Great Bntain has. TJheie is a community of outlook, of interests, and perhaps of 
ultimate destiny between the Dominions and the United States.” 

This idea has been elaborated in many a book by many am 

author, friendly or unfriendly to Britain. Take the case of the 
Dominions one by one, and it will be easy to accept 
Th^Pacific area— £p e Strife of General Smuts’ declaration. Economically 
sphere and socially Canada may be said to be the northern 

extension of the United States. And though the 

two countries belong to two State systems, the absence of a properly 
drawn up frontier line between them seems to have been a prophetic 
provision by Nature and man for their eventual assimilation. As we 
write, a joint Defence Board has been constituted by the Governments 
of the two countries which may be interpreted as the prefatory step 
to the development hinted at above. Australia and New Zealand and 
Tasmania and the British possessions in the vast expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean are physically nearer to the United States than to 
Britain. Australian public men and publicists declare that their 
country have to solve problems of reconstruction and development 

similiar to those of the United States. One of these, the principal 
of these, is the building up of a “White Australia” just as the 

United States is engaged in consolidating the position of the white 
man in the new world. The fear of the rising Imperialism of Japan 
has found an echo in the high places of the United States ; the 
ruling classes of the country have made no secret of their sympathy 
with Australian aspiration, of their appreciation of Australian fear. 
Sir Auckland Geddes, a member of the British War Cabinet during 
W 7 orld War I, drew attention to this fact in course of an address 
delivered at a meeting of the English-speaking Union (1924) : 

“Those who look out on the Pacific feel that in Washington there is an 
instinctive understanding of their difficulties vihich they have laboiiously to explain 

in Downing Stieet It often happens that when oui Dominions look to us here, 

there is no sympathetic answer, no understanding, and they look to Washington, 
and Washington is not devoid of eyes and looks at them.” 

The realisation of this kinship, of a community of “ultimate destiny”, 
has become vivid again with the progress of the present war. But 
tt The Jubilee Poem” ^ * s 110 new ^ Leaders of British thought and 
life, both m Britain and the United States, have been 
consciously working for this consummation for about half a century 
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sines the rise of Germany and the development of German industry 
during the last two decades of the 19th century. A French historian, 
Elie Halevy, in the History of the English People has interpreted the 
state of mind of Britain, mirrored in the Jubilee Poem (1897) of 
Budyard Kipling, as one of fear, growing conscious of “the mortality of 
empires”, and praying for a special dispensation in the case of Britain. 
He quoted the following lines to drive home his point ; 

“Par-called, our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire J 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre I 
Judge of the Nations, spare ns yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget l” 

It was during this period and under the influence of this fear, that 
British and American thinkers and statesmen, leaders of finance 

and industry, began to think of stabilising Anglo- 
Dream and Saxon supremacy by some sort of an arrangement as 
scheme of Anglo- it ^ as been arrived at under the stress of the pre- 
Saxon world sent war by which the United States has been 

domination leased certain air and naval bases in British territories 

in the neighbourhood of the new world. A biography 
of Cecil Bhodes, an empire builder in Africa, has described how he 
proposed in 1891 to finance an organisation, “a Society”, the object 
of which “w as to be the establishment of world peace by the union of 
Great Britain and the United States.” The American Admiral A. T. 
Mahan, author of The Influence of Sea-Power on History was com- 
missioned by Andrew Carnagie to write an article in support of such 
a propaganda — “to promote rapprochement between the two nations.” 
It appeared in the North- American Review (1894) entitled — “Possibilities 
of an Anglo-American Be-union.” Mrs. Annie Besant in her Ancient 
Ideals in Modern Life ( 1901 ) spoke of the “dawn” of a “vast Teutonic 
world-empire, formed by the English and their Colonies, with their huge 
off-shoot, the United States, bound in close alliance.” This world-empire 
will he “the next to dominate humanity”. At that time the Germans, 
a Teutonic people, cousin to the Anglo-Saxon, were not excluded from 
their place in the scheme of world domination. The Bhodes Scholar- 
ships of the value of £250 a year which enabled promising scholars 
of the “self-governing countries” of the British Empire and of the 
United States to finish their education in the universities of Britain 
were made available to German scholars as well, so that the future 
leaders of the Anglo-Saxon and of the chief of the Teutonic countries 
might grow up together with like minds and kindred ambitions. Cecil 
Bhodes* ambition and Mrs. Besant’s prophecy appear to be nearing 
fulfilment, hut not exactly in the way they schemed for. Germany 
has not been able to co-operate in the enterprise. 

The discussion carried so far leads to the conclusion that Britain 
may have to yield place to the United States as leader, guide and 
W • th. protector of the Anglo-Saxon world. She may agree 
Middle ° either to retire on pension or retire to a junior place 

East in the partnership that will be conducting the business. 

tl } How this prospect ^ will affect the fate and fortune of 

the dependent” parts of the British Empire is more than one can 
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say. The Mediterranean 'which the world has been taught to regard 
as the “life line” of the British Empire has, with Italy’s entry 
into the war on the side of Germany, with France’s retirement 
from the fight, become one of the principal theatres of the war. 
The British Navy which was concentrated round about Britain will 
have a part of it transferred to the Western and Eastern Mediterranean. 
The Anglo-French Army of about 5 lakhs which had been collected 
in Syria is dispersed to-day, and Britain has to make fresh arrangements 
for the defence of her special interests in Palestine, in the Suez Canal, 
in Egypt, for the continuation of free communication through the Bed 
Sea. Though there was some sort of a treaty between the Franco - 
British allies and Turkey providing for mutual help to each other, 
the six months of 1940 have not seen any development that would 
promise any closer relation between the western Powers, and the 
guardian of the Bosphorus. Turkey has kept neutral. Under other 
circumstances she might have been hustled into the war by Anglo- 
French inducements. But she has been kept straight, kept balancing 
on the tight rope of diplomacy, by the threat or the friendship of 
Soviet Bussia. As we write, the two Axis Powers do not appear 
to be anxious to make things hum in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Germany has been hammering on Britain from her new vantage 
grounds secured in northern Frace, in Belgium, in Holland. And 
under Mr. Churchiirs inspiring and vital leadership Britain has been 
gallantly standing up against the blitzkrieg of Germany’s strongest 
arm of offence — the bomber and the fighter planes. British positions 
in the Near and Middle East, in Egypt, Palestine, the Suez Canal 
Zone, the Aden Protectorate, the Hardamaut appear to be tightly 
held ; British retirement from British Somaliland does not appear to 
have interfered much with movements of British troopships through 
the neck of the Straits of Bebelmandeb. From Australia, from New 
Zealand, from Tasmania and from India have been moving a 
continuous stream of help in men and materials to strengthen the 
forces that under General W 7 avell have been preparing themselves to 
meet the full blast of Italian attacks from land and sea and air on 
Egypt, on the Sudan, on Palestine, from bases in the islands of the 
Mid-Mediterrane >n, from the Dodecannese Islands, from Lybia and 
Abyssinia. There are possibilities here of danger that may force its 
way to the shores of India if during the winter months the combined 
forces of Germany and Italy are able to break through the frontiers 
of India newly discovered or invented in the deserts of North Africa, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and of the Black Sea. 

These possibilities lie, may appear to lie, six months ahead. But 
during the opening months of 1940 there was a danger that the Allies 
themselves might be driven to extend the war to the 
Suggested attack ^idddle East by attacking Soviet Kussia. The Finnish 

Russia adventure had inflamed inter-national feeling and opinion 

against Bussia. The attack on this tiny country by 
Bussia had pricked the many pretensions of the Socialist Bepublic ; 
and even the idealists among thinkers who are generally sympathetic 
to the Soviet experiments in social and economic life have found it 
difficult to justify the attack r on Finland, to find reasons for this out- 
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rage on decency in international relations hip. Crusaders from far and 
near, even from Germany and Italy, began to trickle into Finland 
to help this David to fight the Goliath among the nations of the 
modern world, to help 50 lakhs of people pitted against 17 crores. 
Added to this exasperation was the belief in the Allied countries 
that Russian help in the shape of the raw materials of certain war 
industries, the flow of Russian oil, was enabling Germany to stand 
the blockade or to mitigate or to nullify its paralysing effects. In 
this climate of feeling and opinion it did not, therefore, come as a 
surprise that in the British Press should be canvassed the proposal 
that Soviet Russia should be invaded either from the north through 
Finland or from the south through Iraq. Mr. Hore-Belisha, the War Minis- 
ter of Britain during the first few months of the present war, suggested the 
first ; “Scrutator” in the Sunday Times pointed out that 

“Air-raids on Baku from advance points in Mosul would, if successful, go 
near ending the war and would be a far less lisky operation than an attack on the 
Siegfried Line ” 


This show of feeling, however, did not lead to any positive action 
on the part of the Anglo-French Allies. One of the reasons for 
this reticence might have been the unwillingness or 
refusal of Turkey to join in any such adventure, 
it Without Turkish help an attack on Russia was not 

to be thought of. There is an “escape” clause in the 
additional protocol to the Tripartite Agreement between Turkey on 
the one part and Britain and France on the other, which reserved to 
Turkey the right to refuse to follow any policy that would commit 
her to any action whose effects and consequences might create a 
state of war between her and Russia. These two countries had been 


Mends since the debacle of World War I of the 20th century. It 
is on record that it was Russian help that enabled Turkey to throw 
out Greece from Asia Minor when the latter country was led to 
launch her attack at the instigation and with its support of the Lloyd 
George Government. The protocol in the Tripartite Agreement has 
thus served the cause of peace in the Middle East for a few months 
at least. When the invasion of Soviet Kussia was suggested France 
was intact, Italy was observing peaceful belligerancy, the Mediterranean 
Sea, east and west, was a peaceful pathway of trade, Turkey was 
watchful. These factors combined to preserve the peace for this part 
of the world. But with the tall of France, with the entry of Italy 
into the war, watchfulness has been intensified, anxiety has been 
heightened in the council chambers of States, in the homes of the 
common man. The exploits of German tankers, of German bombers, 
that wrested victory from the finest army of the modern world, 
appeared to be coming nearer to the shores of the Arabian Sea and 
of the Indian Ocean. The month of June, 1940, has thus become 

a ^ landmark in the history of Europe. But we in India who had 

with painful suspense been watching events in Europe and had been 

hoping that the war in Europe will reach its finale in Europe, we 

were jostled to turn our eyes to a new danger from a new direction, 
from the East, emanating from another empire which since 1904 had 
been known as the “Britain of the East”. 
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The fall of 
deadliest peril 

Inter-change of 
masters in the 
Pacific area 


France has left Britain alone in Europe to face the 
in her history- Her possessions and colonies, her 

protectorates and Dominions, dispersed over the seven 
seas, became objects of attack and of desire to the 
rising imperialisms in Asia and Europe which had 
been watching with envy the wealth and glory of 
this tiny island in the nort-west comer of Europe. We have indicated 
above how British interests and British honour have found a new 
defender in the United States of America. We have no doubt that 
in other parts of the world, specially in the islands, big and small, 
in the Pacific Ocean, the United States would be acting the part of 
the fairy god-mother to British and Dutch interests. The defence 

arrangements of the Dutch East Indies, of Britain in South East 
Asia, in the islands and peninsulas of the Mid- Western Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean, centred at the Singapore Base, will be made 
available to the naval and air forces of the United States. It does 

not require much effort of imagination to detect the source of possible 

attack on these assets that had been made almost masterless by the 
fortunes of war in Europe. As soon as the news of the disaster to 
the Anglo-French allies in Europe were flashed over the ether all 
the world over, the Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr. Hachiro Arita, 
in course of a statement made to representatives of the Foreign 
Press gathered in his parlour made a declaration that had reference 
to the future of the areas under discussion. Said he : 

“The Japanese Government cannot but be deeply concerned over any develop- 
ment accompanying: the aggravation of the war in Euiope that may affect the 
status quo of the Netheiland3 Indies.” 

Quick came the reaction to this declaration from the United States 
Secretary of State, President Eoosevelt’s Foreign Secretary, Mr. 

Cordell Hull, 

“Intervention in the affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any alteration of 
their status quo by other than peaceful processes would be prejudicial to the cause 
of stability, peace and security not only in the region of the Netherlands Indies, 
but in the entire Pacific area.” 

Both these declarations speak of the maintenance of the status quo 
in the areas ; they make plain the value attached to the islands both 

politically and economically by Japan and United 

States. Economically their value is indicated by the 
fact that they produced 94 per cent of the world’s 
rubber, 75 per cent of tin, 21 per cent of tungsten, 

27 per cent of manganese, 95 per cent of quinine, and 100 per cent of 
the Manila fibre. The particular interest of the industrialists of the 
United States in the Netherlands Indies, in British Malaya is attest- 
ed to by the fact that the former supplied 3,77,000 tons of rubber and 
the latter 3,75,441 tons — 50 per cent of the world’s supply — to the 
United States. This is a single instance of the vast possibilities that 
lie in the surface and underground resources of this region. To take 
individual countries. The western Malaya States and the islands of 
Bangka and Billiton produce 75 per cent of the world’s tin ; they 
and the areas near them yield more petroleum than all the rest of 
the Far East. An American writer has summarised their value by 
saying that “the greatest concentration of natural wealth runs down 


The wealth 
of the 
East Indies 
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the narrow scimitar of Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and tip to the east 
coast of Borneo ” He has also said that if this area fell within the 
sphere of influence of a Totalitarian State with its theory and practice 
of “government monopoly”, the industries of the United States, de- 
pendent on these areas for certain of their essential raw materials, 
can apprehend injury to themselves. The threat of such a development 
will compel the United States to organise for self-defence, politically and 
economically, on new lines, maintaining perhaps essential liberties but 
sacrificing many liberties” to which her people had grown accustomed 
these one hundred and sixty years. Thus does Totalitarian economics 
impinge on politics. 

And for understanding the political implications of the defeat of 
Holland and France as these affected the fate and fortune of this 
area, one has to study its map and know the trends 
“Great Asia” an( 2 tendencies of Japanese imperialism. In previous 
^a^in* volumes of the Indian Annual Register we have made 

aP * n attempts to explain certain of the personal and im- 

personal influences that have been moulding these, that have made 
Japan conscious that she has a ‘‘mission” of civilisation for the world, 
specially for eastern Asia. To an identical mission— that of Britain— 
have fallen victims Egypt, Palestine and certain of the territories in 
Western Asia. By this imitation Japan has qualified herself for the 
position of one of the five great Powers of the world by grabbing 
Korea, Formosa, Manchuria in the Far East. Impelled by a greater 
urge she started the “China Incident” in July, 1937, and has been 
engaged therein these more than three years. The end of this adven- 
ture is not yet in sight. It was started as the first step to the 
realisation of the “Great Asia” idea through the propagation of which 
Japan tries to ingratiate herself in the eyes of other Asiatic peoples. 
In a book on Japan we have seen reproduced a quotation that des- 
cribed the “mission” of Japan in the modern world. The writer asked — 
“what then is the mission with which Japan is charged by Heaven ?” — - 
and answered as follows : 

“It is the rescue of 80,00,00,000 Asiatics from the white men's slavery... British 
India, Peisia and Siam are understood to be specially alive to the realisation of 
this need It is difficult to say how soon an opportunity may come for co-operation, 
but Japan will take the lead.” 

During the preoccupations of the last Great War (1914 — 1918), 
Japan tried in 1915 through her “21 Demands” to persuade China to 
co-operate in her “mission”. The Shantung Peninsula 
18 hTiS which she grabbed and which was given to her by the 
believe" victorious Allied and Associated Powers, was, however, 
returned to China at the Washington Conference. This 
show of self-control has ever remained a mystery to many people when 
they remembered that in the matter of the four provinces in Northern 
China, of Manchuria, of Outer Mongolia, Japan has beeil as greedy as 
any of her competitors in power-politics. The Washington Con- 
ference resolutions (1922) embodied in the Nine-Power Treaty to which 
Japan herself was a signatory agreed to “respect the sovereignty, 
the independence, and the territorial and administrative integrity 
of China”, to provide the “fullest and most' unembarassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain an effective and stable 
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government”. But by every act since then Japan has broken almost 
every one of the clauses of this Treaty, the most outstanding example 
of which was the rape of Manchuria. A history like this has 
prepared the mind of Japan to launch the “China Incident” and carry 
death and destruction to millions of Chinese homes. 

Men in touch with affairs in Japan, with the individual and group 
ambitions among the ruling classes of Japan, have told us that the 
“China Incident” was organised by the Army 
^JapaiTfor ° Group while the Navy Group had been pressing for 

aggression expansion towards the south, towards the islands 

whose actual and potential wealth has been indicated 
above. Since the beginning of the “China Incident” the Army has 
been allowed to do its will in China proper, while the Navy has 
been watchful for opportunities for grabbing new points of attack — the 
islands in the Canton area. It had not long to wait. The Munich 
“betrayal” of September, 1988, gave it the signal. It pounced upon 
Hainan and the Spratley Islands, north-east and south-east of Indo- 
China. Not a word of protest was uttered by any body. The step 
endangered the position of France in Indo-China. But France kept 
quiet ; she dared not take steps to forestall the coming danger. The British 
were as supine. To-day when France lies disabled and humiliated in 
Europe her possessions in Eastern Asia are a prey to any predatory 
Power that would take them. On behalf of the German Government 
its ambassador at Tokyo, Major-General Eugen Otto, was authorised 
to make the statement that his Government was “not interested in 
the problem of the Netherlands Indies.” He was silent with regard 
to Indo-China. But the comment of the Japan paper Kokuinin that 
the German ambassador’s statement was a sort of a “blank power of 
attorney” granted to Japan may be accepted as a pointer to Japanese 
policy with regard to all the possessions in Asia of all the European 
States that lie helpless under German heels. The only safety for 
these lies in the declaration of the U. S. A. Secretary of State 
that any change in the status quo in this region of the earth expect 
made through peaceful means would be against the policy of the 
great western Republic. Japan which finds herself hogged m interior 
China cannot ignore this warning as she has to depend on U. S. A. 
purchasers for much of her silk trade, on U. S. A. sellers for oil 
and iron. This advises a careful handling of the situation created by 
the fall of France and of Holland. And Japan has been careful. 
But the question is — how long can this torture of unfulfilled desire 
be borne, how long can Japan stand gaping at ripe fruits loosening 
in the stem ? 

For, there can be no manner of doubt that the resenment of the United 
States cannot long restrain Japan, unless the former be prepared to 
resort to the argument of arms which is the only 
Japan’s strong argument that Japan understands and that will convince 

position her. But there are difficulties in the way of the 

United States effectively intervening. For, any help 
that she can render is limited by the fact that the East Indies lies 

some 2,000 miles outside the arc of her naval and air bases. An 

objective study of the arrangements made by the potential opponents 
14 
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of Japan in this area will convince any one that her position is really 
very strong. Hongkong is “capable of organising resistance only to 
inflict as much damage and save as much face as possible.” An attack 
on the Philippine Isles directed from Hainan and . the Spratley Isles, a 
tight submarine ring round Mindanao, will immobilize the small U. S. A. 
squadron based on Manila. As carriers and distributors of the cheap 
products of Japan there are thousands of Japanese m these isles who 
may be regarded as the nucleus of a “Fifth Column.” Between Guam 
and almost .surrounding it, and the Philippines, lies a stretch of Pacific 
waters in which are the islands and coral reefs all under Japanese 
control under a Mandate from the League of Nations whose member 
she no longer is. They are more than a thousand in number — in four 
groups— the Palaus, the Carolines, the Mariannes and the Marshalls. 
The world does not know, the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
does not know, what Japan has been doing there in building harbours 
and wharves for ships, and bases for aeroplanes. About twenty-five 
crores of rupees are reported to have been spent in this area by Japan. 
In Taid O’ Conroy’s book — The Menace of Japan — are quoted words 
from the Staffs’ Memorandum that testify to the importance attached to 
these islands : 

‘‘The South Sea Islands are strategically important to Japan’s^ national 
defence ; they are a guarantee against Ameiican attack on the Far East. The 
Japanese Navy has been content with the 10-10-7 ratio of the Washington 
Naval Treaty because they counted on the strategic value of the South Sea 
Islands ” 

It is true that the world does not know yet what arrangements 
the Colonial Governments of the British and Dutch possessions have 
made for the defence of their particular interests. The 
Be 2 enc^axrangs- x) u tch territories have a population of more than 5 

European Powers crores of people whose political status is no better 

than that of the people of India. Their help and 
interest have not been enlisted for the defence of their country. An 
estimate has it that at the time when Holland succumbed to Germany 
the Netherlands East Indies Squadron consisted of about 100 surface 
crafts, IS submarines based on Surabaya. There were 860 planes. What 
is the strength of the forces that Britain will be assembling at Singapore 
from India, from Canada, from Australia, from New Zealand and from 
Tasmania, we do not know. We quoted in the last volume of the 
Annual Register, Vol. II of 1939, from an article in the London Daily 
Telegraph & Morning Leader contributed by its Naval Correspondent, 
Mr Bywater, that in case of need, at least 10 cruisers from Canada, 
Australia and new Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 15 of 
the best submarines, will be despatched to the danger zone. Th .9 China, 
Squadron will be contributing 4 cruisers. And at Singapore on the 
eve of the war were stationed 3 cruisers, 1 air-craft carrier, 9 destroyers 
and 5 submarines. At the time of that writing this provision at 
Singapore- was regarded as enough “to play for time.” Since then 
danger has approached nearer the area, and “a fleet in being” must 
have been assembled at Singapore. A joint staff conversation was held 
at which were present representatives of the Dutch General Staff in 
the East Indies, of the Australian and New Zealand General Staff, of 
the Indo-Burman Staff, of Indo-Ghina’s French Staff. The decisions 
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of this conference must have been made known to the U. S. A. 
administration. The catastrophic defeats in May and June — the surren- 
der of the Dutch Commander-in-Chief, General Henri Winkelman on May 
14, of the Belgian King and Commander-in-Chief on May 28, of France 
on the 14th of June with the fall of Paris — have thrown added 
responsibility on the local administrations for the defence of the areas 
under their control and superintendence. Thus equipped militarily, 
south-eastern Asia waits its hour destiny, the hour which would make 
uncertain many of the certainties of many generations. 


Japan is a 
military & 
naval power 


We do not yet know whether the Japanese threat to the East Indies and 
its islands will take any effective shape s whether her rulers will ignore the 
possibility of precipitating a fight with the United States. 
There is a section of opinion in the great Bepublic which 
draws a sharp distinction between Japanese expansion 
on the continent of Asia and Japanese expansion by 
water into the South Seas — between Japan as a military power and 
Japan as a naval pow T er. This section has ever spoken of and recognised 
Japan’s special interest in the territories on the mainland of Asia 
contiguous to her. This appreciation has done not a little to encourage 
the Japanese Army Group who would extend the Japanese Mandal , 
sphere of influence, to the river Amur. Now it appears to be the turn 
of the Navy Group. Herein it comes into conflict with wider interests. 
We can at the present posture of affairs only imagine the moves that 
Japanese Imperialism will be advancing on the mainland of south China. 
Indo-China, the French possession on the Mid- Western Pacific, may 
be a 3umpmg-off ground. The Singapore Base has been a threat and 
an insult to Japan. If she desired to outflank it she must cultivate the 
friendship of Thailand (Siam). This she has been doing with a certain 
amount of success. 


One of the causes of this success was that a section of the present 
generation of Thailand’s rulers, conductors of the defence departments — 
army, navy and air forces — have had their training in 
Ja P an * 'knct ^ faced by the growing complexity of inter- 
rulers ** national affairs, of affairs in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, the ruling classes of the country have set up a 
dictatorship which is controlled by a “military Junta” — all the Ministers 
except three being army or navy officers. The strongest of these three is 
Luang Pradit Paris-trained, the framer of the constitution. Observers of 
Thailand’s life and conduct in politics, in power-politics, in the conflicts 
and competitions of modern life, have indicated for us' the fears and ambitions 
that have been influencing the policies of the country. They say that the 
dictatorship is “no dark scheme of a military clique,” but has been forced on 
the country by the needs and requirements of the situation in which the 
country finds itself. 


This has been described as the growing consciousness of “the 
four-fold danger” threatening Thailand. She is the only independent 
country in the Far East except Japan, retaining her 
independence as the buffer between the growing 
imperialism of Japan and the alliance of the century- 
old imperialisms of Britain and Erance. Another danger 
the Chinese— at present the weakest of her neighbours. 


“Fourfold 
danger” to 
Thailand 

comes from 
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Disorganised in their own home land, they have for years been 
flooding into Thailand. Japanese canons and bombers have been 
dispersing them to all points of the compass in China, Thailand and 
Burma. The Burmese people have been expressing apprehension of 
the inroads of Chinese hordes made easier by the newly-built 
Burma-China road. It is no new feeling. For, till recent times the 
Burmese kingdom had been in some shape or form a feudatory of 
the Chinese Emperors. The same was the case with the Thailanders. 
Of their population of about one and half crore people, more than 
15,00,000 lakhs are of Chinese parentage. Historical memories have 
also left a bitter feeling The Thailanders, in the words of the 
scholarly Prince Vidyalankara, are “the elder brothers . of the Chinese”. 
As an article in the New York monthly, Asia, has it : 

“They are the ancient Thai people vrho existed in China before there evolved 
in the Yellow River Valley the people who were to be called Chinese. The latter 
spread south, threatening to engulf the Thai, who, however, refused them and their 
new-fangled ways and retired m good order further south into what is now Siam.” 

The ruling authorities of Thailand have been trying to intercept 
the flood of Chinese hordes by imposing a stiff head-tax equal to 
rupees one hundred and twenty-eight. Next to the 
Al ThSland° ! Chinese come the Japanese with their “all Asia” 

rulers idea covering a multitude of motives. Japanese 

advances are being treated with perfect courtesy. But 
when it comes down to things more realistic than bowing to Good 
Will Missions and making after-dinner speeches, they are being 
particularly non-committal. But the weakening of French and British 
influence and prestige in East Asia has compelled them to appear 
friendly and responsive, a policy imposed on a comparatively weak 
people by the neighbourhood of stronger Powers. This apprehension 
must be growing now when Japan will be making the most of the 
defencelessness of Indo-China. Another development is also possible. 
The rulers of Thailand may also be tempted to take advantage of 
the situation created by the defeat of France ; they may try to reclaim 
and recover the lands which were once theirs and where live another 
one crore and fifty lakhs of people who speak essentially the same language. 
The areas in which the Thai people are found under foreign yoke 
are Tonking, Hainan, the Shan States of Burma, and even as far 
away as Szechewan. They trace for us the history of the wanderings 
of the Thai people from their original home in the centre of China 
in times past. Now that France and Britain are in difficulty, Thailand 
can demand of them restitution of her people, east and west of 
its existing boundaries. Japan which has her own ambitions to 
advance may think it profitable to egg on the rulers of Thailand to 
make these demands. The next few months will show how these 
ambitions will move the Thailanders to action. 

We have attemped to trace above the many developments that 
have been creating a maelstrom round about our own country, and 
. influencing from a distance our “Home Polity”. In 

tlw^-depen^ent fore f ront of these is the fear that has been 

empire” ©I Britain created and spread in India that she has no effective 
defence against dangers that threaten her from the 
west and the east except what is being maintained under British con- 
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trol, and what or a considerable part of what has been transferred out 
of the boundaries of India for Britain’s war purposes. Now, at 
the end of June, 1940, when Britain is engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with Germany and Italy for the very right to exist and 
survive as an independent country in the continent of Europe, it 
would be cruel and unnatural to expect that she will be able to 
extend to the outlying parts of her empire the protection that is 
their due. "We have indicated above how the Dominions, ‘‘the self- 
governing Empire” including Britain herself, have been arranging for 
their own defence in co-operation with the United States. These 
arrangements are still in an embryonic stage ; their main outlines 
have become distinct ; the details have yet to be filled up. Of the 
defence of “the Dependent Empire including India and the Crown 
Colonies and Dependencies”, we can know next to nothing. It is 
this ignorance and consciousness of helplessness growing out of this 
ignorance that have been responsible for the irritation of feeling, of 
distrust and resentment, that have been marking Indo-British relation 
during the recent months and halting any decent and self-respecting 
solution of the problem implicit in this relation between Britain and India. 

The demands that have been made on behalf of India by the 
Indian National Congress can be studied in two aspects. These, we 
are afraid, have not been fully appreciated by “the 
Inspirmg^moUvo steel-frame” of Britain’s imperial structure in India, 

demands th e Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. One aspect of it was 

indicated by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a message 
sent to the London News Chronicle — that the demands made by 
the Congress were inspired by the feeling that it would “make 
the people of India enthusiastic for a war which is not theirs.” 
The other aspect of it is brought out by the fear complex that is both a 
natural growth and has been unconsciously encouraged in the country that 
without British direction and British help India would find herself helpless 
in the dark days that are ahead if the Nazi-Fascist- Jap threat becomes a 
reality. Only two years back British authorities in India were assuring 
the people that as the agricultural economy of India was unequal to the 
task of financing and maintaining the defence arrangements based on battle- 
ships, mechanized armies and air-crafts, it would be the path of wisdom 
for this country to depend for her external defence on the might of Britain. 
That assurance is not forth-coming today, cannot be expected today, when 
Britain herself, the centre of the Empire, is encompassed with dangers that 
threaten her own soil. If the British bureaucracy had appreciated this 
aspect of the matter even after the outbreak of the present war in 
September, 1939, they would have been prepared to make every 
sacrifice of self-interest, of every tradition of domination, to placate 
Indian feeling and enlist Indian support on the side of the cause that 
Britain has made her own, for the defence of which she has been 
spending about ten crores of rupees every day of the war, 
and invited the darkening of the sky over her with German bomber 
and fighter planes. The reasons why they have failed to appreciate 
this aspect of the controversy, of the argument between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism, are not difficult to imagine, 
though they may not be elaborated today. The failure is traceable 
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to the same fatality that has pursued British policy since 1932 
when “appeasement” in international affairs and pandering to 
communal conceits and ambitions in Indian affairs became the 
sheet-anchor of British politicians. This propensity to betrayal of 
every ideal and practice implicit in the ideas of freedom and democracy 
has landed the British politicians and their representatives, the British 
bureaucracy in India, in the unenviable position of a double-faced god, 
benignant towards Europe, Australia and America and repellent towards 
Asia and Africa. For good or for evil the present generation of Indians 
are not prepared to agree to such a dispensation whereby they are to 
fight and bleed for democracy in Europe while its absence in India 
is enforced by all the repressive powers of the State. 


Prof. Keith 
says 


Outside the ranks of the bureaucracy in India and Britain, men 
conversant with affairs and with vision of world developments are 
struck and scandalized by such a double-faced policy ; 
what they recognise that “a crusade for liberty in Europe is 

incompatible with the determination to refuse far- 
reaching reforms in India”, to quote Prof. 
Berriedale Keith. It is well-hnown that Prof. Keith is no Leftist 
thinker. And in the controversy that is being carried on between 
Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, his views as an authority 
on the law and practice of nations should receive a hearing as that 
of an impartial and detached observer of things. Discussing the consti- 
tutional issues raised by the Congress demand for the clarification 
of the war aims of Britain, and the topic of “Dominion Status” that 
has been thrown on the arena, he asked the politicians of his country 
to recognise that “Dominion Status means something very much more 
than when it first appeared as the goal of Indian policy.” He illus- 
trated this development by referring to the case of Eire and South 
Africa. 


tt The right of secession and neutrality was recognised by Mr. Chamberlain 
when the new constitution of Eire was accepted and when the Treaty of 1938 
released Eiie from the obligations to Britain in case of war which had. prevented 
her eseicise of the right of neutiality. In the Union of South Africa neutrality 
in the piesent war was admitted to be within the rights of the Union under 
Dominion Status ... It is patent, theiefore, that the demand for recognition of 
independence should have been met by pointing out that Dominion Status includes 
the right of India in due couise to decide the question of allegiance, which plainly 
cannot be dealt with at the present moment.” 


This rather longish quotation takes us to the heart of the problem 
the solution of which has been the subject of any number of 
interviews between Lord Linlithgow and the different 
shades of Indian political opinion. The general public 
in India fail to understand why what has been possi- 
ble for Eire to practise is thought impractical in the 
The neutrality of Eire has been a handicap to British 
strategists, it is true *, the safety of Britain has been endangered by 
it. But Britain has tolerated it. This contrast of behaviour has ex- 
posed the unnatural relationship that subsists between India and Bri- 
tain. From this unnaturalness has flowed all the bitterness and sense 


An Irish 
contrast & 
parallel 

case of India, 


and feeling of injury that are being nursed by the two countries. 
The spokesmen of the British Government both in India and Britain 
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appear from their statements to he unaware of this "original sin.” 
To cover it up the argument has been switched off to the com- 
munal plane. The difficulties in the way of Britain making a clear 
declaration of policy are said to be the protection of minorities, the 
obligation to the Princes, th3 defence of the position built up by 
British capitalist interests in India. The importance of the last two, 
however, seemed to have paled into comparative insignilicane at the 
present stage of the controversy. And Lord Linlithgow let us the public 
into the privacy of his conversations with Indian political personages 
when he declared that 

“they (the British authorities) could not contemplate the transference of tlieir 
present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to any system of 
government whose authoiity is directly denied by laige and poweiful elements in 
India’s national life.” 

It is not difficult to analyse the implications of this declaration. 
Men who have some knowledge of the inner history of the Anglo- 
Irish controversy can pick out of it identical declarations which encouraged 
what has come to be known as “Ulstsrism” or “Carsonism.” Ireland is a 
small country ; India is a big one. But between them there runs a commu- 
nity of servitude, a similarity of tactics adopted by vested interests to 
prevent or halt the arrival of democracy, the return of national self- 
respect. The father of the present Premier of Britain anticipated by 
54 years (1888) a development similar to India’s when he wrote to a 
Liberal-Unionist member of the British Parliament — “Ulster will fight, 
Ulster will be right.” History records in cruel words what has been 
the fruits of that instigation. 


This is the stage, the stage of recriminatory controversy, that has 
continued since September, 1939 to the period when the catastrophic 
events in Europe in May and June, 1940. gave a 
great shake-up to the complacence of British and Indian 
politicians, or ought to have. Newspaper organs of 
the Anglo-Indian community in India recognised the 
danger of the times. The Statesman of Calcutta spoke of the taking 


Feelings of 
Britons 
in India 


of “a great decision to treat India as a Dominion forthwith equal in 
status with Britain.” The Times of India said : “In this hour of 
trial several things must be done and done speedily. Great Britain 
and India must come to an agreement ; it is criminal for any of the 
parlies to continue to split hairs at such a time.” Mr. Arthur Moore, 
editor of the di talesman, in addressing the Calcutta Botary Club, on 
June 18, was more enthusiastic. 

“Every day that passes before India is publicly accorded fall Dominion Status 
in all her external relations is a day lost in the war.” 

“Now, what is the first flaw in oui aimour which must be immediately mended 
to get us ready for battle ? it is that India, the very centre of the Empiie’s map, 
the hope of four hundred million people, the potential source of unlimited supplies 

of men and materials, is not in the British Commonwealth of Nations she 

has not the status of a country, she has not the position of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Afiica. She ranks as a dependency whom Hitler and 
Mussolini and other robber pirates who might succeed in imposing their will on 
Britain will have a legal right to apportion among themselves ” 

“Two men are continually quoted as obstacles in the path of agreement even 
at this late hour. My answer to this is, let Britain first do her part, let her 
proclaim India a self-governing Dominion . ...” 

“At present we hear of both the League and the Congress boycotting the 
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War Committees, and starting private Civic Guards of their own* That way 
madness lies for us all, but to end it, Britain must do her part.” 

The Manchester Guardian appealed to the new Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. Amery, that then was ‘‘the time for an act 
of statesmanship which means an act of faith in 
Committee? & India.” These declarations which might be taken as 

Expansion o! representative of the feelings and opinions of non- 

Executive official Britons in India, of Liberal Britons in Britain, 

Council did not have any effect on the bureaucracy installed 

at Whitehall (London), at Delhi-Simla. Enmeshed in the laws of 
Karma which had inspired the “Communal Award”, the Government 
both here and in Britain could not rise to the occasion created by 
the defeat and capitulation of France. It chose to move in the 
old groove of balancing the communities one against another and 
maintaining a precarious equilibrium. While in Britain superb courage 
and faith in the justice of their cause upheld the people and the 
Government of Mr. Churchill found strength in them, in India Lord 


Linlithgow could not appeal to the highest and noblest instincts of 
the general mass of people whose organ voice was the Indian 
National Congress* Therefore did the innumerable interviews held by 
him end in a sorry futility. The Consultative Committee to be 
selected by the Governor- General and to be consulted by him on 
matters concerned with the war — which was canvassed by His 
Excellency during the later months of 1939 — did not come to anything. 
On January 10, 1910, in course of a speech delivered at the Orient 
Club of Bombay, Lord Linlithgow threw out a new suggestion “as 
an immediate earnest of their intention” — the intention of the British 
Government to endow India with Dominion Status of the Statute 
of Westminster variety— “to expand the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General by the inclusion of a small number of political 
leaders.” This suggestion has held the field for the whole period — 
January to June, 1940 — the events and developments of which are 
the subjects of study in the present volume of the Annual Register . 
But difficulties have stood m the way of its acceptance by 
the parties concerned. The general public know nothing of the 
nature of these difficulties ; the public men who were invited by 
Lord Linlithgow for consultation have not been able to explain to 
the public the practical and psychological difficulties that have barred 
the door to the settlement of India’s constitutional puzzle. In a 
general way the world has been told that the representatives of the 
various Indian parties and interests have failed to agree with regard 
to their particular shares in the distribution of power. The Congress, 
the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Princes, all have 
put forward their particular claims which could not be fairly adjusted 
in the scheme of things. Not even the approach of the Nazi-Fascisfc- 
Jap danger nearer to the shores of their country has been able to 
persuade them to compose their differences. The general public do 
not know — neithei: the Government nor the leaders have cared to 
enlighten them in the matter — whether there was any substance in 
the power which “the small number of political leaders” were to 
share in the Executive Council of Lord Linlithgow, whether any of 
the key departments of administration — Defence, Industry, for 
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instance— were proposed to be placed under tbeir charge. 

Since the present controversy started in the second and third 
weeks of September, 1939, with the Congress Statement on the war, 
the Governor-General has been insisting that the 
or -op n on leaders of Indian people must adjust their differences 
India and overcome their disunities before the reins of power, 

of administration, could be yielded into their hands. 
These differences and disunities have been broadcasted over all the 
world through British propaganda machines. This is part of an 
attempt to justify the ways of the British bureaucracy in India. An ink- 
ling into the psychology of this attempt is got from a letter pub- 
lished in a United States weekly written to a friend by Lady Diana 
Duff-Oooper, wife of Mr. Duff-Cooper, Propaganda Minister of Britain. 
The relevant portion can be quoted here : 

“Why should at least three questions about India be asked at every one of 
Duff’s lectures in the United States ? Who sends the lecturers from India to 
America to complain of British rule ? The Indians aie not asking for American 
support, but the Germans are inciting in the dark anti-Bxitish feeling in Genoa 
as in Chicago or any other neutral town.” 


From this quotation it can be understood that Britain does not 
like the idea of appearing beforQ the judgment-seat of world opinion for 
its acts of omission and commission in India. Neither 
l3 r^move te causes° ^ 08S ^ n( ^ a tike ^tiat "weaknesses and disunities 

o i disunity should be broadcasted to the world. So, when 
British administrators harp upon these as a plea for 
the slow process of constitutional advance in India, the temptation is 
natural in Indian public men and publicists to turn round and say 
that British policy was to a great extent responsible for the intensifica- 
tion of these disunities. As a delating point this can be pressed 
home. But we have to recognise at the same time that we have a 
share in the responsibility for the sorry state of bickerings in India. 
In successive volumes of the Annual Register we have attempted to 
lay open the dark corners of thought and life where the germs of 
disunity are bred and flourish. We have shown that Indian leaders 
since the days of Baja Bam Mohun Roy, more than a century back, 
have been trying by example and precept to cleanse their body politic 
of the weaknesses and crudities that have kept their country disabled 
in the progressive march of world-changes. Concrete proposals and 
programmes of reform and reconstruction of India’s social institutions 
have remained unvaried since those days to the present day when 
the Indian National Congress through its constructive activities under 
the inspiration of Gandhi ji’s life have been trying to build up a 
better society in India, uninfluenced by particularistic conceits and 
ambitions, building this life on the widest commonalty of the realm. 
In these attempts there have been failures and successes. But the 
successes have not been enough to eliminate out of our social system 
all the elements of group or class-conscious interests, to send through 
the country that flood of ' idealism that would enable every Indian, 
man and woman, to feel and act under the influence of that feeling 
of supreme dedication to the cause of our common motherland. 

To this inability on our part must be referred back all the contro- 
versies that have been disabling us for making a united demand and 
15 
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effort for the Swaraj of our dreams. The Congress has been confronted 
at every step by the British Government with the 
“Deliverance & re tort that the Princely Order of India, the minorities 
Th ^ay”T ng are not backing the demand put forward 

by it. We do not know what the representa- 
tives of the Princely Order have been saying and doing to justify 
this retort. We know what the representatives of the Muslim League 
have been saying in private interviews and correspondence with Lord 
Linlithgow, and doing in public. The after-effects of the celebration 
of a “Day of Deliverance” on December 22, 1939, by the direction 
of Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League, as a mark of relief that Congress Governments in eight of the 
provinces of India had ceased to function, have flowed into the year 
of 1940 and have helped to worsen inter-communal relations in the 
country. A discussion of this particular event which was condemned 
even by members of the Working Committee of the Muslim League is 
not important except in the contest of all the mischief that com- 
munalism and sectionalism have been doing to the abiding interests 
of the country. There may be a suspicion that the strategy which 
inspired Mr. Jinnah’s declaration was part of the wider campaign which 
has been exploiting for a rise in the Muslim League prestige the 
difficulties of the British Government, its need for support of Muslim 
opinion in and outside India. But the demand made for a Royal 
Commission to enquire into all the stories of the denial of the ele- 
mentary rights of citizenship, of oppression perpetrated by the Con- 
gress Ministries or during their regime on Muslims, negatives the 
logic of the claim that the Muslim League is as much interested in 
the self-respect of India as any body else. The Congress Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee which has been the mentor and guide of the 
Congress Ministries was prepared to submit these stories to a Tribunal 
presided over by the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, 
wishing to confine the ventilation of these domestic troubles within 
the shores of India. But the President of the Muslim League 
thought and willed otherwise. The British Government, however, was 
not prepared to afford opportunity for a fresh flare-up of communal 
feelings and turned down Mr. Jinnah’s demand. 

Of more importance was the publication on February 6, 
1940, in the Indian Press of the correspondence that had passed 
between Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow during the 
between Mr* 56 months of November and December, 1939- Not all 
Jinnah & Lord the letters have been given publicity. They did not 
Linlithgow disclose any important change of attitude on the part 
of the two parties. It appeared that Mr. Jinnah had 
interviews with the Governor-General on November 4 and 7, 1939, 
for elucidation of points that had been raised in the resolution of 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League passed on October 
22, 1939. In the first letter of this series Mr. Jinnah drew attention 
to what appears to us to be the most important point : 

<l That no declaration shall, either in principle or otherwise, be made or any 
constitution be made by His Majesty’s Government or Parliament without the 
approval and the consent of the two major communities of India, viz., the MussaL 
mans and the Hindus.” 
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This appears to be an advance on the position taken and the 
point stressed in the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League passed on September 18, 1939. It was em- 
bodied in para 7 of that resolution. It had asked of the Government 

"an assurance that no declaration regarding the question of constitutional 
advance for India should be made without the consent and approval of the All-India 
Muslim League nor any constitution be fiamed and finally adopted by His 
Majesty’s Government and the British Pailiament without such consent and approval ” 

Lord Linlithgow in his letter dated December 23, 1989 did not 
appear to have appreciated this advance. He contended that more 
than one of the questions raised in Mr. Jinnah’s letters “if consi- 
dered in the light of all the implications involved in it, would raise 
issues affecting other communities in India, and that this correspondence 

would not he an appropriate medium for making pronouncements 

upon them.” He, however, assured Mr. Jinnah that 

"His Majesty’s Government are not under any misapprehension as to the 
importance of the contentment of the Muslim community to the stability and 
success of any constitutional development in India. You need, therefoie, have no 
fear that the weight which your community’s position in India necessaiily gives 
their views will be undenated,” 

The demands embodied in Mr. Jinnah’s letters had, however, their reac- 
tions in other communities that constituted the Indian people. It was 
Muslim League felt and the feeling was expressed that the demand made on 

veto on September 18, if accepted, would result in making the 

constitutional Muslim League the sole arbiter of constitutional changes in 

progress India, would endow the Muslim with the power of veto on 

matters like these. Even British imperialists seemed to appreciate the 
significance of this claim of the Muslim League. The Round Table 
of London was constrained to say that there appeared to have 

developed in a section of Muslim politicians “a tendency to exercise 

a right to veto any constitution that may be devised/’ The 
amendment made in Mr. Jinnah’s letter, the addition of the Hindu 
community in the clause, made it into a common-place In politics. 
Any political principle or constitutional device that was disapproved 
of by the majority of the people in a country could only be a 
futility of futilities. The demand about the use or abuse in the 
employment of Indian troops was couched in so wide terms that it raised 
suspicions about the tenderness of a section of Indian Muslims for 
Muslims outside India. This tenderness is a recent growth, and there- 
fore suspect. Eor, during the eight hundred years of Muslim rule in 
India, history does not record instances of such tenderness. The 
display of this new-found feeling is one of the causes' of the tension 
that has developed in the country. When one remembered that 
Tamerlane, Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali did not spare or 
respect the Muslim Emperors of Delhi, that their invasions of India 
happened all of them during the times when Muslim kings ruled 
over Delhi, he could not but feel that the Muslim League was out 
of touch with reality, contradicted the evidence of history when it 
showed its un-called for solicitude for Muslims outside India. This 
demand was based on the theory that Islam knew no territorial 
patriotism, was free from the limitations of colour and racial conceits 
and prejudices. Every . religion may put in claims of such excellence. 
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But this was and has been an ideal which even Muslim peoples 
did not reach in the hey-day of their glory. 

The correspondence between Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow 
ended in a lovers’ quarrel, a quarrel between “confident friends/’ 
to use Mr. Jinnah’s words. For, we find the 

Fundamental "Working Committee of the Muslim League passing a 
Mushnf polities resolution on February 3, 1940, declaring that “the 
reply of His Excellency is not satisfactory as certain 
important points still require further clarification and elucidation.” 
We do not know whether the disappointment with Lord Linlithgow’s 
assurances hastened in any manner the step or steps that the leaders 
of the Muslim League were led to take at Lahore in the last week 
of March, 1940. On the 22nd March and the succeeding days was 
held the 27th session of the All-India Muslim League. On the 2 3rd 
March in the second open meeting of the League Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of the Bengal, moved a resolution on the political and consti- 
tutional changes that must be made in the future State-structure 
of India. The resolution laid down the “fundamental principles” that 
should guide the framers of this constitution : 

lt that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which 

should be so constituted with such tenitoiial leadjustments as may be necessary 
that the aieas in which the Muslims are numeneally in a majority as in the 
North-western and Eastern Zones of India should be grouped to constitute 
‘Independent States 7 in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign.” 

In recommending the various clauses of the resolution, Moulv 
Fazlul Huq gave expression to the fears and apprehensions thai 
moved him to suggest what in effect would be t 
lean f&Swaraj scheme of partition for the whole of India. Ha 

in India characterized as un-Islamie” the sentiments oe 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad who as President of thef 
Congress had said that “the Muslims should not feel nervous ; eighty 
millions was not a small number ” The burden of Maulvi Fazlul 
Huq’s song was that though it sounded big that the Muslims were 
eighty millions in India, in reality they were “in a weak position” ; 
in the Punjab and Bengal they were in majority, it is true, but 
“not in an effective majority” ; that “if a sufficient proportion of 
these eighty millions had been congregrated in one province we 
would have nothing to fear” *, that “until a satisfactory solution is 
found of this unequal distribution of the Muslim population it is 
useless to talk of constitutional advance or of safeguards.” 

Eeason, the experiences of history, consideration for the material 
interests of millions of men, women and children, may be brought against 
the “detailed delusion” on which the superstructure of the scheme of 
autonomous States has been raised in this resolution of the Muslim League. 
But men, even politicians and cynical politicians at that, who 
have persuaded themselves that “Islam is in danger” in India will 
r , be found to be bard to persuade that all their 

interprXuon schemes have been reared on misinterpretations of the 

©I Indian history history of India as it has been jointly made by the 
innumerable races and culture-groups during the 
milleniums of her history. Moulvi Fazlul Huq’s speech, as reported in the 
Indian Press, contained none of the “historical” reasons for this eruption of 
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separatism. But ^ the speech of Mr. Mahommed All Jinnah as Presi- 
dent of the session did make an attempt to furnish these. There 
is nothing new in them. In discussing the first attempt at finding 
arguments for the setting up of "Hindu Zones” and "Muslim Zones”, 
made by Dr. Abdul Latiff in his pamphlet — The Cultural Future of 
India — we dealt with certain of these in Vol. II of 1938 of the 
Annual Register. Dr. Latiff is ex-professer of English in the 
Osmania University (Hyderabad, Deccan). He elaborated the theme 
that “Islam and Hinduism stand asunder”, and on this finding built 
up his scheme of “Hindu Zones” and “Muslim Zones’’ in India. Mr. 
Jinnah did the same thing. He denied that there was unity in 
India and asked his audience to accept it as a fact that, 

“the history of the last 1,200 years has failed to achieve unity and has wit- 
nessed, during these ages, India always divided into Hindu India and Muslim India.” 

The unity that we find in India today is “artificial”, the product 
of British methods of administration and enlightenment, and “main- 
tained by British bayonets”. But 

“the termination of the British regime which is implicit in the recent 
declaration of His Majesty’s Government will be the heiald of its entire break-up 
with the worst disaster that has ever taken place duiing the last one thousand 
years under the Muslims.” 

In certain quarters this may be regarded as an argument in 

support of the continuance of the “British regime”, and Mr. Jinnah’s 
dolorous cry — “Surely this is not the legacy which the British would 
bequeath to India after 150 years of rule !” will be interpreted as 
inspired by the same fear. 

An able lawyer that he is he has collected in his speech all the 
evidences of disunity that characterizes Indian life ; in the fury of 
the campaign he has missed or ignored all the 

MuMim thfnkers evidences of unity, of attempts at unity made by 

and statesmen the politician, the philosopher, the poet, the saint 

and the sage of India during the last one thousand 
years and more. Eor the adoption of this tactics the first feeling 
among those who are by instinct and conviction opposed to the “Pakistan” 
schemes may he one of utter condemnation of the men and institu- 
tions who and which have been propagating these. But to remain 
satisfied with this condemnation would be fruitless, and unwise. They 
have got to recognise that the Lahore resolution of the Muslim 
League is being represented as embodying another scheme of Federa- 
tion that would satisfy Muslim sentiments, serve and advance Muslim 
interests, and ensure peace in this continental country. They have got 
to recognise that from the very beginning a section of Muslim pub- 
lic men have been opposed to the centralising tendency of Federation 
for reasons unexplained then. We know now that the fear of what 
they call the Hindu majority has been at the back of their demand 
that the “residual powers” should inhere in the units of the Federa- 
tion and not in the Centre so that in case of disagreement with 
the Central Government the unit or units may strike out of the 
Federation. A recognition of these mental and material elements of 
the problem will, from certain points of view, he a good omen of 
better things to come. And the good will be all on the side of our Muslim 
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neighbours. For, it will require of them the intellectual effort to re-think, 
will enable them to re-think the conditions of their citizenship of India, 
to get a clearer grasp of the physical, the economic and the social 
ties that bind them to the land which all these centuries they have 
called — Hinclusthan . The stir created by the Lahore resolution in 
their mental world — for, we have no doubt that the majority of those 
who directly participated in the Lahore proceedings had the vaguest 
of ideas on the matter — will force them to place . the moral and 
material bases of their life in India in their true setting, to present 
to their own ‘‘better mind” the reasons and the utility of a distur- 
bance of arrangements that have been persisting in certain parts 
of the country for about ten centuries, in certain others for six or seven. 

The resolution passed at Lahore and the speeches made in 

recommending it for acceptance have come to even the majority of 
politically-minded Muslims in India as a great surprise. 
They have been startled to find themselves presented 
with a choice that would brush “aside a thousand 
years of Muslim history of India”, to quote the 
words of Dr. Syed Mahomed, late Education Minister of Bihar, 
This choice made by certain leaders of the Muslim community in India 
for their community is based on the idea that the Hindu and the Muslim do 
not agree and think alike in all that make up the complexity of 
life that is and has remained on the map of Asia as India. We 
have seen one or two of the schemes of “Pakistan” ; we have read 
the published speech of Mr. Jinnah elaborating the “Pakistan” thesis. 
But nowhere have we found a recognition of the basic fact of 
Indian history which Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has described — “the 
glory of India lies in her unity m diversity.” The little history 

and the little human experience that the leaders of the Muslim 
League have brought to the elucidation of the problem of the future 
of the country did net enable them to understand and appreciate 

what the great historian of Allahabad has said. It is up to the 
Nationalist Muslims of India to recall their people to the lesson 

of .the history that has been made in India by the joint and 
combined efforts of the Hindu and the Muslim. A Nationalist of 

the old school, Bipin Chandra Pal, writing as far back as 1906, 
gave poetic expression to the feeling of this common work, of this common 
inheritance, and of this common destiny. Addressing the Ganges he wrote : 

'In Thy waters, Holy Mother, the two streams of Semitic and Aryan culture 
mixed with each other in the days when, on Thy banks, ruled the Muslim Kings 
of India, and both the Hindus and the Muslims have a common inheritance in 
the art and civilisation that giew up on the banks of the Jamuna resonant with 
the mmstielsy of two great world cultures.” 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad as President of the Indian National 
Congress at^ Bamgarh (1910) gave as vivid expression to the same 
historic feeling when he traced the life of India, past and present : 

“It was India’s histoiic destiny that many human races and cultures and 
religions should flow to her, finding a home in her hospitable soil, and that many 
caiavans should rest here..... One of the last of these caravans, following the foot- 
steps of its predecessors, was that of the followeis of Islam This led to a 

meeting of the culture-currents of twe different races. Like the Ganga and the 
Jumna, they flowed for a while through separate courses ; but Nature’s immutable 
law brought them together and joined them in a sangam . 
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. ^ ie thousand years of our . joint life has moulded us into a common 
nationality. Ihis cannot be done aitificially. Nature does her fashioning through 
her hidden processes in the coarse of centuries. The cast has now been moulded, 
and destiny has set her seal upon it. Whether we like it or not, we have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No fantasy or artificial scheming 
to sepai ate and divide can bieak this unity 

This is the message that has to be carried to the minds of the 
Muslim masses day in and day out so that no fanatic or interested 
cry about “Islam is in danger” or that India was Dar-ul-harah might 
get entrance there. This is the real “Muslim Mass Contact” that 
can neutralise the effects of preachings that breed “ Pakistan’ * schemes. 


The President of the Azad (Independent) Muslim Conference 
held at Delhi during the last days of April, 1S40, Khan Bahadur 


Independent 

Muslim 

Conference 


Allah Baksh, Ex-Premier of Sindh, claimed his 
Indian heritage, because the majority, more than 
90 per cent, of the eight crores of the Indian Muslims 
were “descendants of the earlier inhabitants of India... 


in no sense other than sons of the soil w T ith the Di'avidians and 


the Aryans, and have as much right to be reckoned among the 
earliest settlers of this common land,” On the assurance of this 


historical fact he claimed that 


“no segiegafced or isolated region but the whole of India was the homeland 
of all the Indian Mussalmans, and no Hindu or Muslim or any other had the 
light to deprive them of one inch of their common homeland.” 


The Conference was invited jointly on behalf of the Jamiafc-ul- 
Ulama, the all-India organisation of the Muslim divines and scholars, 
the Majlis-i-Ahrar-i-Islam, the Independent Party of 
Its representative Bihar, the Krisbak-Proja Party of Bengal, the All- 
character India Momm Conference, the Anjuman-e-'Wafcan of 
Beluehistan, and the Central Standing Committee of 
the All-India Shia Conference. The representative character of the 
Conference can be questioned by only the deliberately blind among 
men. And its declaration in the body of the main resolution of the 
Conference constitutes the bed-rock of Indian Nationalism. That 
declaration should find a permanent place in Indian history. 

“India, with its geographical and political boundaries, is an indivisible whole, 
and as such it is the common homeland of all the citizens, irrespective of race 
or religion, who are joint owners of its resources”. 


The realisation of this truth which the threat to the unity and 
integrity of India has brought to us can be converted into a new 


Sacraments of 
Indian 

Nationalism * 


cement of fellowship if the men and women of 
India be prepared to make proper use of it. The 
relation of the Hindus to the soil of India has 
grown with the ages since their Vedic forefathers 


sang of the land between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean. Their 
instinctive attachment to this territory has been idealized and 


rationalized by the innumerable sacraments and ceremonies of their 


life. The irritant of political subjection during the last one hundred 


and eighty-four years has roused in them a new consciousness of 
the glory and the grandeur of their country. Bankim Chandra Chatta- 
padhyaya’s Bande Mataram song is the sacrament of this new 
illumination. It is now the turn of our Muslim neighbours, when 
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they are called upon to think and act as members of a “separate 
nation” thrust into the heart of India, to consciously get hold of 
the many threads that bind them to this country. They have them- 
selves spun these threads out of their life in India, out of their joys 
and sorrows, out of their fears and ambitions, out of their conscious 
thoughts and unconscious ideas, out of their quarrels and reconci- 
liations. On these threads have been woven many a pattern of the 
life beautiful and pure, satisfying most of the spiritual and material 
needs of millions of men and women. They are now being told that 
all these threads, used as warp and woof of a common life, are 
unsubstantial and unreal ; a phantom, a delusion and a snare. Leaders of 
Muslim life and thought whom such a representation or misrepresentation 
repels have to find out themselves how and why such a thing has become 
possible. If they try to do so they will find that they have to re-build 
round India certain of the ideas and ideals, sacraments and ceremonies, that 
are the marks and notes of Indian patriotism. The Hindu has done so 
round the centres of life associated with and hallowed by their saints and 
sages, irrespective of creed and colour. The Muslim can do so round their 
holy places, such as the Darga of Shah Jelal at Sylhet, of Moinuddin Chisti 
at A j mere, at Nagore in Tamil Nad, In this quest of the India of their 
dreams they will be heartened by the mantra , uttered by the late poet- 
philosopher, Mahommed Iqbal — In every particle of sand in my country 
I espy my God. 

It has been the misfortune of the observer of events in India, of the 
student of affairs, that he has to record year after year the intensification 
of communal differences holding up the solution of the 
Pr °Ind Ci ns m real P ro ^ ems tiie country — the problem of Swaraj , 

dangers the problem of dirt, disease and ignorance. The majority 

of us have 18th century minds that find themselves lost 
in the jungle of 20th century developments. The eruption of communalism 
which is inherited from the previous century we have discussed above. Its 
counter-part, another minority problem, that created by provincialism or 
linguistic nationalism, has pushed itself into the forefront since the “Autono- 
my Ministries” came to accept office. The Congress scheme of re-drawing 
the map of India so that men and women speaking the same language may as 
far as possible be gathered together to form new provinces in India 
has a history more than twenty years old, since 1917 when it 
accepted the proposal that the Telegu-speaking population in the 
presidency of Madras should be formed into a new province, the 
Andhra Province. Many of these areas were seats of ancient glory ; 
many of them are jumbled together into the existing provincos as 
they came under British administration which lacked the required 
knowledge for putting them into their historic frame-works. A feeling of 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement has been growing which has 
been recognised by the British authorities by their forming the 
provinces of Bihar, Orissa and Sindh. In Yol. II of 1937 of the 
the Annual Register was made an attempt to understand and explain 
this problem of linguistic provinces which if solved to the satisfac- 
tion ^ of the people concerned would increase the number of Indian 
Provinces into more than twenty. The British administration has 
been dealing with the problem in a halting way. And an amount 
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of dissatisfaction has been visible both with the working of these 
linguistic provinces, as well as with the non-arrival of other provinces 
which have as much reason to support th^ir claims. 

This mav be illustrated fr >m conditions obtaining in the two 
neighbouring provinces of Bengal — Bihar a ad Assam. The reports of 
two Conferences held in the last week of March 
irom^inar 1940 — one the annual session of the Bengalee A 3 S 0 - 

& Assam elation of Bihar at Hazaribagh, the other the annual 

session of tbe Assam Domiciled and Settlers' Asso- 
ciation at Nowgong — reveal instances of discrimination that is no 
credit to public men who swear by the idea that India is one, 
whole and indivisible. In Bihar the aggrieved are tbe Bengalees, and the 
Adibasis — the descendants of the original inhabitants of Chota-Nagpur 
and the Sant-hal Pergannahs. Both of them are minorities. The former are 
linguistically and socially different from the majority ; the latter differ in 
language, in social customs, in economic arrangements. The Adibasis are 
afraid that all the moulds of their social life would be broken by the 
dominant classes of the province. The Bengalees who number about 
18 to 19 lakhs in a population of more than 3 crores are autoch- 
thonous in certain of the south-eastern districts of the province. 
It has been estimated that only about 2 lakhs of these 19 lakhs Bengalees 
are new comers. These people have been drawn to Bihar by 

prospects of employment under Government and in the rising 

industries in it, by professions as lawyers, as educationists, as 
medical men. On the surface it appears that it is competition for 
these employments and professions that is responsible for what 
has come to be known as the “Bengalee-Biharee” problem. But 
there are other forces at work. Bihar which was the seat and centre 
of two protestant religions as Jainism and Buddhism, of glorious 

empires, desires to revive certain of these ancient grandeurs. In this 
process minority cultures, minority claims, are supposed to be a 
hindrance, because these are apt to refuse full co-operation or resist 
assimilation. These minority problems afford evidence that we have forgotten 
the ancient virture of the toleration of dissimilarity, the wisdom of 
the policy of “Let live”. History in India has thrown a veil over 
the attitude of Hinduism towards racial, cultural or communal 
dissentients. History has told us that Muslim rule in India broke 
on the rocks of intolerance, of the majority Sunni intolerance of 
the minority Shias. The lessons of history, unlmown and known, 

ought to have taught us tolerance and charity. We have not learnt 
these. Perhaps, human nature is unteachahle. . 

In Assam, in the Brahmaputra Valley of the province, tbe same 
conditions of dissatisfaction prevail. At the Howgong Conference 
the Chairman of the Beception Committee, Sri 
Surendra Narayan Pal, and its President, Dr. Badha 
Kumud Mukherjea, both in their speeches tried to 
focus attention on the “social composition” of tbe 
elements of conflict and competition. The former 
quoted figures, census figures, to amplify the thesis. Tbe population 
of the whole province, constituted of the Brahmaputra Valley, tbe 
Surma Valley, and of certain bill districts and “States”, is a little 
16 


“Social com- 
position” of 
Assam proper 


province which has 
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over 95 lakhs. Of these the Bengalee-speaking people is about 50 
lakhs. The districts of Sylhet and Cachar in the Surma Valley 
contribute about 37 lakhs to this total. The district of Goalpara 
and a few others in the Brahmaputra Valley contribute the rest. 
There are about 4 lakhs of Marwaris and other Hindi-speaking people ; 
1 lakh of Nepalese ; about 9 to 10 lakhs of tea-garden labourers speaking 
half a dozen languages ; the hill tribes are about 4 to 5 lakhs ; 
the little “States” account for about 8 to 9 lakhs. The Assamese- 
speaking people are nearly 25 lakhs. Assam is thus a paradise of 
the anthropologist. But even their knowledge does not help the 
leaders of the people to solve the problem that . has been baffling 

them and testing the quality of their statesmanship The problem 

is nothing peculiar to this region of India where so many racial 
units meet and by their co-mingling have . sown the seeds of 
something new. In every province in India whether on the 

Arabian Sea or on the Bay of Bengal, in the sub-Himalayan 
regions east or west, in the heart of the Deccan, the same tension 
has been produced by the same mixing up. In . Assam, in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, the awakening of racial memories, a revivalist 
movement, have been sweeping the 20 to 25 lakhs of Assamese- 

speaking people to make claims that others are not prepared to 
easily concede. In the heat of the controversy one of the former has 
declared that they are not Indians properly called. On their behalf, 
on behalf of the 20 to 25 lakhs of Assamese-speaking people, the 
claim has been made that the men and women who do not speak 
this language as to the manner born, or are recent arrivals in Assam 
proper, should retire from the positions of vantage that they have 
been occupying for about a century in the economic and adminis- 
trative life of this sub-province, the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam. 
They also claim that they are the natural guardians of the 
undeveloped tribes, the only beneficiaries of the almost untapped 
natural wealth of the country. There is much of truth in these 
claims *, there is much of make-belief in them. The mix-up of both 
these elements in problems like what we are discussing creates the 
greatest difficulty in their solution. In Assam proper also we have 

this. The present composition of the society in Assam is not the 

making of one racial or language group. It is on record that many 
of the present leaders of the area, men who are loud in their assertion 
of a peculiarly Assamese quality or technique, had for their ancestors 
men who came from Sylhet and other Bengalee-speaking districts. 
They managed to merge themselves into the life of Assam, and 
their “Bengalee-ness”, if one can coin such an expression, mingling 
with the local values helped to create a new people, to create new 
values. This interchange of values, this co-mingling of blood, is 
as true in the life of Assam as of every province in India. And 
it would save us a lot of trouble if we recognise that there is no 
pure Dravidian, pure Aryan or pure Mongolian type in this country, 
no pure “ism” in the country. So, the path of wisdon and of peace 

leads or ought to lead us to recognise that the beating of the big 

drum of communal or racial or cultural speciality or superiority 
is harmful and unwise in India. 

To return to the elements of conflict and competition in Assam 
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proper. The Bengalee and the other non-Assamese people who have 
become the objects of attack to-day have not really 
u Mt^Hm S Zone” sucked the country dry. They have been pioneers 
in Assam education, in trade and industry, Moreover, of 

the more than 12 lakhs of Bengalees in the Brahma- 
putra Valley, we do not think that more than one and half lakhs 
have known any home outside Assam ; the rest are autochthonous 
in the western districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. The Marwaris, 
the other Hindi-speaking peoples, are the financiers of the traders 
and industries of this area. There appears to be another complication 
in the politics of the area. Of the 12 lakhs of Bengalee-speaking 
people in the Brahmaputra Valley 6 to 7 lakhs are Muslims ; there 
are about the same number of Assamese-speaking Muslims a great 
proportion of which trace their descent to the soldiers and officers 
who accompanied Mir Jumla in his unsuccessful invasion of Assam, 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. In the hot-house of the Muslim League 
ideology these 12 lakhs of Muslims of the Brahmaputra Valley, joined 
to the 25 lakhs of the Surma Valley, of the districts of Sylhet 
and Cachar, constitute a separate problem ; it is the product of 
the conceits and ambitions and fears that we have learnt to associate 
with the leadership of the Muslim League. In the map of “Muslim 
India”, Assam has been marked off as part of the “Muslim Zone” 
of Eastern India. Dreamers among Muslims in Assam have been 
dreaming such dreams, so conducting themselves that these dreams 
may in the near future become realities. Not all of them, not 
many of them, are politicians. The Secietary of the Assam Islam 
Mission Society with its headquarters at Shillong, the capital of the 
province, appears to be one of these non-political dreamers. Speaking 
at “an extra-ordinary General Meeting” of the Society held on the 
10th of March, 1940, he spoke as follows : 

tt I will not dabble in politics. But I sineeiely believe that this Islam 
Mission .. . can do openly, peacefully and lawfully what. otheis of our Muslim 
organisations cannot do in a similai way. The Islam Ivlission can turn a minouty, 
in course of a few yeais, into an overwhelming majority ; and easily solve the 
baffling problem of Assam politics to-day — I mean the notorious Line System,” 


“Line System”— 
an economic 
measure 


The issues involved in the Line System are really and truly 

economic. These have been raised by the migration of Bengalee 
cultivators — the majority of them Muslims, the 

ma]ority of them from the district of Mymensingh — 
to the south-western districts of the Brahmaputra 

Valley. The over-crowdmg in Mymensingh, the 
pressure of population on the cultivating area of Mymensingh, have 
been sending the Mymensinghias, as these people are known in the 
country-side of the Brahmaputra Valley, to the fresh fields and 
pastures new of this area. Those who have personal experience of 
such land-hungry people know that they are a turbulent lot of people, 
fresh from Nature’s anvil, possessing the impartial cruelty and im- 
petuosity of Nature ; that no law of God or man can restrain them. 
The eruption of these people into the Brahmaputra Valley is 

naturally unwelcome to the indigenous population. They resent this 
intrusion into their tribal and ancestral lands, both for enonomie 
and biological reasons, to put the matter in the most general 
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terms. For, there is no doubt that in the struggle for existence the 
Mymensinghias will carry everything before them, that the indigen- 
ous population has no chance in the competition that has ensued. 
The State in Assam has thus been compelled to intervene for the 
protection of the weaker party ; it has set up a system of “Lines” 
beyond which the Mymensinghias are not to go. This “Line System” 
thus constitutes a defensive armour for the indigenous population. 
It has earned the hatred and opposition of Mymensinghias and 
their leaders. The propaganda for and against these is reflected in the 
“Line System” Committee’s Beport. The interests concerned are so 
vitally opposed to one another that no clear-cut, comprehensive de- 
cision has become feasible either by the Congress Coalition Ministry 
during whose tenure of office the Beport was submitted to the Govern- 
ment or by the present Ministry, the Saadulla Ministry No III. 
Any satisfactory solution appears to be remote, as this economic 

problem has got entangled m the dreams, conceits and ambitions of 
the general populations of the Brahmaputra Valley and of the new- 
comers who are regarded and are being used as the spear-head of 
the expansion of the “Muslim Zone” in North-Eastern India. This 

local problem is, thus, illustrative of what has been happening in 

other parts of the country. 

The intensification of sectionalism has taken vaiious shapes. Once 
it is protection of communal interests ; at other times it is the pro- 
tection of the interests of provincial or linguistic 

Confres^Comittee na ^ 0Da ^ sm that is the war-cry or rallying point, 
djsaiiiliated This development has disrupted the united front of 
the Indian people. The Indian National Congress has 
for 55 years been striving to build a better life in India by “the 
eradication, by direct, friendly, personal intercourse, of all possible race, 
creed, and provincial prejudice among all lovers of the country”, to quote 
the words of W. C. Bonnerjea, the President of the first session of the 
Congress that held its sittings on December 28 and the subsequent 
days of 1885 at the Hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala in the 
city of Bombay. Since then the nation has been moving from 
strength to strength, and its national organisation has been responding to 
this impulse of the body politic. But to-day it appears that even the 
Congress is not able to escape the various influences of disunity and 
disruption that have been raising their heads in the country. The 
struggle precipitated by the Congress Presidential Election of 1939 
wherein Sri Subhas Chandra Basu opposed and defeated Dr. Pattahhi 
Sitarammiya, the candidate set up by the elder statesmen of the 
Congress with the bh-ssmgs of Gandhiji, has been moving from one 
complexity to another from which the contestants do not appear to 
he able to extricate themselves Sri Subhas Chandra Basu has been put 
out of the Congress organisation for acts of indiscipline and 

sabotage. The group of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
which chooses to be guided by its ex-President, twice President 
of the Congress, stands disaffiliated. And another group of Con- 
gressmen In Bengal has been carrying on the Congress movement, 
upholding the Congress flag in the province. The disaffiliated body 
of Congressmen has been maintaining their organisation as the 
authentic Bengal Provincial Congress Committee drawing its support 
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from the primary members of the Congress in Bengal or from so 
few or so many of them as cared to claim Congress affiliation with- 
out acknowledging the All- India institution. 

The interdict of the Indian National Congress placed on Sr! 
Subhas Chandra Basu has not been able to halt him in his various 
activities. He has been moving about the country, 
ABti-Comprlnnise organising the “Leftist’* forces for a more militant 

Conference programme to be imposed on the Congress by mass 

pressure* In certain provinces, in Bihar for instance, 
he appears to have been able to enlist on his side the powerful support of 
Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, the uncrowned king of the Kisan Sabha 
of the province. In co-operation with him an All-India Anti-Compromise 
Conference was organised side by side with the 53rd annual session of the 
Indian National Congress on a site adjacent to that of the Congress. The 
psychology of this action seems to be that as the leaders of the Congress 
were anxious to arrive at a “compromise” with British Imperialism, a new 
organisation has become necessary to gather all the anti-compromise 
forces in the country, to consolidate all the anti-compromise feelings, 
sentiments and convictions in the country. But compromise has not 
arrived on Jun8 30, 1940. Neither the leaders of the Congress nor 
the representatives of British Imperialism in India, the British 

bureaucracy, appear to be anxious for it. It is not possible to say 
now how far the pressure of opinion represented in and by the 
All-India Anti-Compromise Conference has been able to keep the 
leadership of the Congress on the straight and narrow path. 

Divided by sectional ambitions and conceits, our country, the 
leadership of the country hitherto exercised by men, by the “mere 
man”, have failed to evolve order out of this chaos 
Women’s con ffi cts and competitions. The failure of the 

Conference modern man in India has called to the arena the 
modern woman of India. They have been holding 
their All-India Conferences for the last few years. The 14th session was 
held during the last week of January, 1940, at Allahabad. Begum Hamid 
Ali presided over the meeting. The assembled delegates went through a 
full programme which embraced all the items of reform and reconstruction 
that have constituted the ideal of the nation-builder in 
the inference and tiiese one hundred years score. The leaders of 

the masses few the Women’s Movement have come from the higher 
classes of society. They have come to realise that 
modern habits of life and thought have separated them from the masses 
of their own people, from the majority of their sisters who are 
really the home-makers of the nation. They have been increasingly 
feeling that steps must be taken to bridge this gulf. For years 
the life and labour of the masses have become objects of discussion 
in the various Women’s Conferences, Problems of labour and capital, 
of the “minimum wage”, of the housing of labour, based on the 
Beport of the Economic [Reconstruction Group Committee of the 
Conference, were keenly discussed. These discussions were over- 
shadowed by the feeling that “contacts between the Conference 
and the masses remained exceedingly few”, to quote the words of 
Mrs. "Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee 
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of the Conference. And the work of the year, of the immediate 
future, was indicated by the President in words of serious import 
and purpose : 

“Por 1940 I beseech you all to make contacts with women of all shades of 
political opinion, to form friendships with the women of the labouring classes, and 
to try to become one in mind with every woman who is your neighbour.” 

It is this weakening of the neighbourhood feeling that from 
certain points of view might be held responsible for the dissensions 
that separate the nations, the classes and communities 
ol malifnBy’^an? am0B & nations. We have been trying during the 
the Divine Spirit last few years through the pages of the Annual 
Register to understand and explain the mental and 
material causes of the distempers that have burst out in the country, 
embittering relation between India and Britain, between the 
communities and classes and castes of India. We have tried to 
subject developments in this country to a psycho-analysis in the 
light of universal human experience as revealed in the history of 
nations. We believe that this process of “seeing ourselves as others 

see us” has a healthy therapeutic value ; it cleanses our social and 
mental life of all the injurious elements, of all impurities. Now 
and then one feels afflicted by a weariness of spirit as he wades 
through the signs and portents of the deepening disunity in the 

country. We are all conscious that we are face to face with one 

of the recurring crises of human history, like unto the one that 
Europe witnessed and suffered from during the times, during the 
third and fourth centuries of the Christian era, when the Boman 
Empire broke down from internal rottenness and from the attacks 
of the northern barbarians — the Hnns, the Goths and the Visigoths. 
As men and women felt on their bodies and minds the oppressions 
of those times they said that the saints were asleep and that they 
had ceased to intercede with Almighty God for the relief of his 
creation. In language of simple grandeur the condition of things 
was described thus : “On the earth distress of nations and perplexity, 
men’s hearts failing them for fear and the looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth”. As one watches the war in 
Europe, the “China Incident” of Japan in eastern Asia, one finds 

a similarity between things going before our eyes and those that 
happened fifteen or sixteen centuries hack. This recognition does not, 
however, bring consolation to anybody. Confronted by “frenzied 
occasions” like these both in our internal and external relations, 
the men and women of India have to seek and find a way out 
of this “crisis of collection aberration.” Human reason and intellect 
appear to be failing in the test. We can only pray that there 
will appear on the horizon “some signs of the triumph of the Divine 
Spirit, dwelling in man, defying the congregated might of malignity”, 
to quote Eabindra Nath Tagore’s words of hope and faith . — Specially 
contributed by Sri Suresk Chandra Dev . 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 16lh. February to 10th April 1940 

Official Bills Passed 

The Budget session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on the 
16th February 1940 with Sir Mcineckjee Dadabhoy presiding. Sir Guthrie Russell, 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, presented the Railway Budget for the year 1940-41 
after which the House adjourned till the 22nd. February when it passed four official 
bills, recently passed by the Assembly. These bills were the Bill to provide for the 
registration of certain European Butish subjects, the Bill to provide for the imposi- 
tion of restiietions on foreigners, the Bill to piovide for the letention in service of 
certain persons enrolled for service in the Royal Indian Navy and the Bill to 
extend the operation of the criminal law to offences committed on ships or aneiaft 
registered in British India. 

Discussion of Railway Budget 

23rd. FEBRUARY The Council held a general discussion of the Railway Budget 
to-day. Mr. Hossrdn Imam opening the discussion said that in the last four years an 
increase in working expenses of 5S2 lakhs had occurred on railways. He feared that 
if this process was allowed to go on, there would be no surplus left. He referred 
in particular to the level of expenditure on the North West Railway and urged a 
reduction in it. He pleaded for more comforts for third class passengers. Pandit H. W. 
Kanzru , opposing the proposed enhancement of rates and faxes, said that the present 
condition of railway finances was certainly not one to cause anxiety. As it was, 
they were going to add to the depreciation fund at a rate at which m 9 or 10 years 
50 crores would be added to it. That was the limit laid down by the Wedgwood 
Committee. He therefore saw no need for imposing additional buiden on taxpayers. 
Sir A . P. Patro strongly refuted the arguments advanced in favour of the rise in 
rates and fares. The contention that the increase w r ould be only a fieabite compared 
to the rise that had already occuried in the p>iice of commodities was no argument, 
he declared. It was not a question of a few annas or pies being added to the 
bulk price of commodities ; the question was what the cumulative effect would be 
when it rolled down through various channels to the ordinary villager who pur- 
chased his food stuffs from the retail trader Mr. R. H. Parker characterised as 
unfair and unsound the criticisms of the proposed enhancement of rates and faxes. 
There was no question, he declared, that economically speaking the proper time to 
raise rates and fares was when there was traffic moving and the worst time possible 
was when they were raised on the last occasion. He regarded the Government’s 
proposals as a statesmanlike way of raising revenues lequired in the present abnormal 
times. B. B. Lala JRamsarandas said the proposal to increase charges came as an un- 
pleasant shock to people who were already beaiing heavy tax buidens. If it was 
true, as Government eontended, that the right time to inciease rates was when 
traffic was moving, he asked why was that maxim not followed in Britain where 
the Minister of Transport had given the assurance that no inciease in lates would be 
made ? Why was British Policy in England diffeienfc fiom Biitish policy in India? 
He declared that befoie the decision to inciease rates was taken, at least the Chambers 
of Commerce should have been consulted, because the decision would adversely 
affect industrial development. Mr. P. N, Sapru said he was not convinced that 
enough thought had been given to the immediate effect of the imrease in rates and 
fares. Intermediate and third class passengers would in his view feel the effect 
most and it was not right to impose an additional burden on these people to build 
up a reserve fund, much as he lecognised the need of building up that fund. 
Sir Andrew Clow , replying to the debate, referred to the com} laint of overcrowding 
in third class carriages. During his own touts he had seen overcrowding occasio- 
nally on one or two fast trains but generally it struck him that there were far too 
many carriages for the passengers. He wished he had seen bigger crowds than he 
did see. A census was taken by the East Indian Railways in this connection. As 
many as 6,138 trains were checked and overcrowding was found only in seven of 
them. Those who had travelled abroad would admit that that was a reasonable 
proportion. As regards the special rates of pay given to AnMo-Indians, that was 
not really a railway matter. The responsibility ultimately rested with the framers 
17 
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of tlie Government of India Act and the Government of India felt that they were 
only can yin g out as they weie obliged to do the policy therein enunciated. Speaking 
on the locomotive report, Sir Andrew said that Government were examining it. As 
far as he could judge at the moment the authors had made ample allowance 
against contingencies but Government would have to consult the general managers 
of the railways concerned. The Council then adjourned till the 28th. 

Adjournment Motion— Chair's Ruling 


28th. FEBRUARY The Council held a brief sitting of one hour this morning 
during which Mr. Maneckji Nadirshaiu Dalai was allowed to refer his bill to 
amend the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act to a Select Committee, and the President 
Sir Mansckjee Dadabhoy gave an important ruling. The ruling related to a question 
whether the mover of a motion for the adjournment of the House had a right of 
reply* The question aiose during the last Simla session of the Council when Pandit 
Hirdaynath Kunzru had brought forward his adjournment motion regarding the 
alleged unsatisfactory nature of the announcement made by Government on the 
recommendation of the Chatiield Commission and the Chair had informed Pandit 
Kunzru that he was not sure about the mover’s right of reply and had promised 
to give a considered decision at a later date. 

The ruling given this morning by the Chair covered various aspects of the 
question, including a brief survey of the practice and procedure prevailing in the 
House of Commons. The Chair said that in response to his request the Clerk of 
the House of Commons had informed him that there was no provision in the 
House of Commons nor any rule or Standing Order similar to Indian Standing 
Order directing that the debate on a motion for adjournment of the House shall 
automatically terminate if it was not concluded within two hours and that “no 
question shall be put. Ordinarily the right of the mover of a motion in the House 
of Commons for the adjournment of the House to reply is passed on the general 
conventional practice of debate and is not based on any definite standing order 
authorising the mover to claim a substantive motion for the adjournment "of the 
House, namely, one made when no other question is under debate, is entitled to 
reply at the close of the debate on motion. In practice, however, he has seldom the 
opportunity of exercising the right as he cannot exercise the right until all the 
members who desire to speak on the question have done so and it is a raie occur- 
rence for every member who wishes to speak to have done so before the hour 
arrives at which under Standing Order the Speaker interrupts any business then 
under consideration.” 

Summarising its conclusions, the Chair observed. “In the first instance, I hold 
that the mover of an adjournment motion cannot claim an absolute right of reply 
but he may be allowed a right of reply in certain circumstances provided there are 
no other members willing to take part in debate. If theie are other speakers and 
the debate is kept up for period of two hours, it will automatically terminate. If 
the debate collapses before two hours, and if there are no other members willing to 
address the House on the subject, the Chair may allow the mover of the adjournment 
motion the privilege of replying to the debate and in that case the Government 
Member shall also be allowed to speak again whether he has previously spoken or 
not, but if two horns elapse in the course of such discussion the debate shall also 
automatically terminate. Thirdly, in case where a motion for closure has been 
moved and accepted by the House it will be in the discretion of the Chair to allow 
the mover of the adjournment motion the right of a reply before putting the question 
to the House Fourthly, if the debate has collapsed and the mover of the motion 
and the Government Member have addressed the House by way of reply and if the 
period of two hours has not expiied the Chair shall put the motion to the vote of 
the House unless the mover withdraws the motion with the leave of the Council.” 


29th. FEBRUARY : Mr. C, E. Jones, the Finance Secretary, 
Budget to-day which thereafter adjourned till Monday the 4th. March. 


presented the 


Debate on Price Control 

4th, MARCH The Council debated this morning the Hon. Sardar Suta 
Stnghs resolution that, This Council views with great apprehension the price 
control policy of the Government, and recommends to the Governor- Genera? in 
Council that no action be taken to arrest a normal rise in the price of agricultural 
produce « Sarto Buta Singh said that he was moving the resolution in Sder to 
ascertain the basis of the- Government's policy and its Bcope. He wanted the 
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Government so to mould its policy as to secure the loyalty and devotion of the 
vast rural population in the difficult days which lay ahead. He referred to the 
Price Control Conference xecently held, and the Economic Adviser's memorandum, 
and asked if the Economic Adviser had worked out production as well as replace- 
ment costs in vaiions areas in this country. 

Sir Ramasitamt Mudahar , Commerce Member declared that the Government 
couM not base their price control policy on any question of buying loyalty by 
allowing prices to go up. Whether the masses were loyal, or even assuming ior a 
moment that their loyalty was strained, the Government were much too interested 
in the prosperity of tne agriculturist to base their policy on anything except consi- 
deration of the* contentment of the agriculturist from the point of view of his 
pioduce and the price he obtained for it. (hear, hear.) Sir Ramaswami explained 
that the initiative for the delegation to provincial Governments of power to control 
retail prices had come from some of the provincial Governments themselves, They 
were justified in taking that initiative because immediately after the outbreak of 
war prices suddenly leapt up, conditions became unsettled, and from the point of 
view of law and order it was essential for provincial Governments to take some 
power to control the sudden and unaccountable rise in prices, particularly because 
the products concerned had already passed from the producers to middlemen. 
Provincial Governments weie as active as the Government of India in considering 
how far, if at all, control of prices was necessary. The Government of India, so 
far from ignoring the interests of the agriculturist, had tried to ascertain the point 
of view of the agriculturist in vaiious ways. He instanced the extensive tours he 
and the Vice-President of the Economic Resources Board had undertaken. He did 
not claim that the Government had come to the help of the agriculturist as much 
as the agriculturist had expected or deserved, but it was certainly not true that the 
Government had not come to his help at all during the long period of depression. 
Sir Ramaswami ref ei red to his speech at the Price Control Conference explaining 
that if and when control of piices was exercised, the Central Government would 
control prices at the primary stage of production, and provincial Governments at 
the retail or distributive stage. 

Sardar Rut a Stngh withdrew his resolution. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

5th. MARCH : — The Council sat for an hour this morning, when seven official 
Bills weie passed. Sir Alan Lloyd , Secretary, Com meice Department, moved 
that the Bril to provide for the registration and more effective protection of trade 
marks, as passed ny the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. He said 
that trade marks were wholly to the advantage of consumers, and were regarded as 
pieces of valuable property by produceis. The Bill was passed without amendment. 

On the motion of Mr. 0. E . Jones , Finance Secretary, the Council passed three 
Bills, one amending the Indian Coinage Act, the second to facilitate the changing 
of the date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India are closed, 
and the third to amend the Reserve Bank Act to enable the Bank to enter into an 
agency agreement with, and make advances to the Boaid of Commissioners of 
Currency in Ceylon. 

Speaking on the Coinage Bill, Mr. Jones said that it was designed to reduce 
the silver content of four-anna coins. The size, shape and weight of the coins 
would remain unaltered. The object of the Bill was to economize in the use of 
silver, the demand for which had increased considerably since the outbreak of war. 

Referring to the Reserve Bank Amendment Bill, he said that the Ceylon 
Government had decided to run its own currency. The Governor of Ceylon would 
fix a date after which the Indian rupee would cease to be legal tender in Ceylon. 
In the interests of Indian trade and Indian settlers in Ceylon it was necessary that 
new Ceylon currency should be convertable in the Indian rupee at par. That had 
been secured, and the Ceylon currency would be linked to the Indian rupee. The 
Reserve Bank had agreed to act as the Indian agent of the Ceylon Board of 
Commissioners of Currency. 

The Labour ^ Secretary, Mr. M. 8. A . Hydari , moved that the Bill further to 
amend the Factories Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly be passed. He said 
that with the passage of years the Central Government had, with the support of 
Provincial Governments, been building up a code of laws regulating the employment 
of children in factories. The Bill proposed to apply the provisions of the Factories 
Act dealing with health and safety to power factories employing from ten to 2Q 
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persons, if any of these persons was under 17 years of age. The Bill was passed 
with certain amendments necessitated by the amendments made by the Assembly. 

The Council also passed two otbei Bills — the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Emigiation Act and the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to arbitra- 
tion as passed by the Assembly. 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th. MARCH The Council held a general discussion of Budget to-day. The 
debate was opened by 8ir A. P. Patro who sharply criticised the Budget piovisions. 
The Maharajadhtraj of D>irbhanga said that they appreciated the difficulties of the 
Finance Member and assured him that they fully supported the cause of the Allies 
in the war. The additional burden in the form of fiesh taxation, he lemaiked, was 
not abnormal. “This is the pi ice we have to pay for our safety He feared that 
the effect of petrol duty would be that the tiansport industry would be adveisely 
affected. He supported the suggestion of the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry that with the outbieak of the war the entile defence 
expenditure should be subjected to scrutiny of a committee of both Houses of 
Legislature. Lala Ram Saran Das said that the Budget pioposals involved a policy 
of taxation without the tax-payeis being taken into confidence. He strongly objec- 
ted to the imposition of the new buiden which, he declared, was bound to give a 
sharp setback to agriculture and industiy. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru ciiticised 
the agreement the Government of India had reached with the British Government 
in regard to the defence budget and asked why the burden of one croie had been 
thrown on the Indian tax-payer in violation of that arrangement. Mr. H . Dow, 
Director-Gen eial of Supply Department, intervened in the debate to reply to some 
of the criticisms made against his department. He said that his department had 
been ciiticised in regard to its relations with the industries, financial control, expen- 
diture of the department and its work which are not justified. Sir David Devadoss 
asserted that the Indians States should have been asked to make contributions to 
the external defence of India. “It is a fight for our existence and the States must 
come in with their contributions towards the defence expenditure.” The j Finance 
Member , replying to the debate, said that he was much interested in the criticisms 
that his were under-estimates. He was, however, surprised that none had spoken 
on his over-estimates. As regards the demand for the appointment of a retrench- 
ment committee. Sir Jeremy suggested it was most inopportune. He admitted that 
expenditure both civil and military was increasing. It was inevitable, he said, in the 
present conditions. He vigorously lesisted the demand for salary cuts and asked, 
was it demanded that the pay of military officers should be cut in older that the 
burden of taxation should lie less heavily on the excess profits made by the com- 
mercial community ? Proceeding, Sir Jeremy lef erred to the suggestion that 
industrialists should be encouraged now to establish industries which once estab- 
lished could have the prospect of success when peace time conditions came. The 
House at this stage adjourned till the 11th. March. 

National Army for India 

11th. MARCH Pandit H . N. Kunzru moved a resolution to day demanding a 
self-sufficient defence system for India. Speaking on his resolution Pandit Kunzru 
referred to the communique issued after the last Viceroy- Gandhi talks and said 
that it was. clear that His Majesty’s Government were at present desiious of grant- 
ing Dominion Status to India. His Excellency the Viceroy, however, had pointed 
out to Mr. Gandhi that defence was one of the most difficult problems tliey would 
have to tackle. His resolution theiefore suggested the machinery for overcoming 
that difficulty. For the natural result of the grant of Dominion constitution to 
India was self- Government in defence. Explaining what he meant by self-sufficiency 
Pandit Kunzru said that India’s defence should be in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances she was placed in. The present strength of the army in India was 
adequate according to military authorities. The difference between the Indian and 
military viewpoint was that while Indians wanted a national army, the military 
authorities regarded the composition of the army and the class from which its 
officers were drawn to be of vital importance. Mr. Williams , Defence Co-ordination 
Secretary claimed that he had been placed in a position of difficulty because different 
view-points had been expressed in the resolution and in the speech of its mover. 
The Government however could only take the resolution as it stood and would 
oppose it, primarily because its objective was “utterly impracticable”. Mr. Williams 
said that it was not the question of goodwill of the Government but of facing 
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realities. Dealing with the question of self- sufficiency he pointed out that the cost 
of one single battleship would not be a popular proposition in the Indian Budget 
and self-sufficiency in the modern weapons of warfaie would place an unbearable 
burden on India. India therefore must continue to rely on Gieat Britain for her 
defence. Proceeding, Mi*. Williams quoted Prof. Roberts, who had laid down that 
for complete self-sufficiency a country needed as much as 32 articles, of which the 
Biltish Empire had only 26. As for self-iule in defence m-a-ns Dominion Status 
Mr. Williams quoted the repoit of the Joint Pailiamentary Committee, which did 
not regard it as essential that India’s progress in civil and military matters should 
be identical. The resolution was defeated^and the Council adjourned till March 14. 

Non-official Resolutions 

14th. MARCH Two non-offiicial resolutions were discussed to-day. Both were 
withdrawn. The first, relating to lailway contracts, was by Mr. P. N. Sapru and the 
second, by Sardar Buta Singh, asked the Government to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government the Council’s satisfaction on the Viceroy’s pronouncement in connexion 
with India’s future states. The House then adjourned till the 18th, 

Resolution on Birth Control 

18th. MARCH Mr. P. A r . Sapru, in moving his resolution to-day on birth 
control, admitted that there was gTeat divergence of opinion over the issue of birth 
control. He referred to the ‘alarming growth of population’ in India which, he said, 
had increased by 32 millions in 30 years. Side oy side science had been perfecting 
the machinery for preserving life and sufficient men did not die even in modern 
warfare. With disease and famine well under control, and with universal early 
marriages in India the growth of population had been phenomenal during the 
last three decades. One aspect of this growth was the deplorable low standard of 
living. Vast numbers weie under-developed and under-nourished. Unemployment 
had been on the increase and was bound to increase still more in years to come. 
Apart from this, selfish man never thinks what a woman has to go through in 
bearing children and from the humanitarian point of view they could not deny to 
women what they had been demanding, namely, the right to self-determination. 
Mr. Sapru did not think religion was adveise to birth control. ‘Any way 1 he said, 
‘morals must be based on biology and should be for the betterment of the human 
race. 5 The speaker held that birth control would purify the institution of marriage 
itself, and would not lead to immortality as it was often alleged that it would. 
Lastly, he said that his resolution did not seek compulsion and therefore should 
not be opposed by anyone. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad , replying to the debate, quoted figuies to show that there 
had been no alarming growth of population in the centrally administered areas. 
For instance, in the Andamans and British Baluchistan there had been no increase 
in population, while the population of Ajmer-Marwaia was only 206 per square 
mile as compared to the all-India figure of 243 per square mile. Sir Jagdish 
Prasad said that there were two ways of looking at the question. From the health 
point of view some had recognized that women suffering from certain diseases 
should be protected fiom bearing children. Mr. Sapru, however, had based his 
entire case on the economic plank. He would like birth control to check the growth 
of population. The question, if looked at from that angle, was beset with difficulties. 
The Education Member told the Council that there were only 700 lady doctors in 
this country and if birth contiol were to succeed, their primary concern should 
be to increase the number of lady doctors in India. He urged that local bodies 
and voluntary organizations should be utilized for educating public opinion. 
The resolution was put to vote and carried by nine votes against eight. The 
Council then adjourned till March 21. 

Official Bills Passed 

21st MARCH : — The Council held a 25 minute sitting to-day and passed with 
out amendment three Government bills recently passed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly. The bills passed were the Coal Mines Safety (stowing) Act Amendment Bill, 
the bill to amend the law relating to Income Tax and the bill further to amend 
Hie Reserve Bank of India Act. 

Mr. C. F. Jones, Finance Secretary, moving the consideration of the Reserve 
Bank Act Amendment Bill said that it was a well recognised and generally ac- 
cepted principle that shares of a Central Bank when the bank was of the share- 
holding variety, should be distiibuted as widely as possible so as to minimise the 
risk of the policy and administration of the bank being dominated by some 
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interests.” It must be clear that if any particular group or interest were to 
acquire an undue share of voting power it would impose on the country a policy 
directed by its own particular interest which might or might not coincide with 
the best interests of the countiy as a whole. Mi Jones gave figures to illustrate 
that “the undesirable tendency I have refened still continues/’ The Bill, he said, 
was a move in the right direction calculated to aveit further deterioration in the 
position. The bill was passed and the Council adjourned till March 26. 

Excess Profits Tax Bill 

28th. MARCH The Council devoted the whole of to-day’s sitting to consider- 
ation of the Excess Profits Tax Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. Mr. 
J. F . Sheefty, Member, Central Board of Revenue, moved consideration of the Bill. 
The Hon. Mr. Shantidas Asluran referred to the Hindu year which begins fiom 
“Dewali” and urged that it should be taken as an accounting year. Mr. Sheehy , 
intervening, said that the Hindu year would be taken as an accounting year if it 
was so desired by an assesses. The Hon. Rao Bahadur K. Govtndachari said that 
at a time when the daily war expenditure of Great Biitain had leached £6,500,000 
it was not expected that India could play an adequate part in the piosecution of 
the war without a further measure of taxation, “I consider that the Government 
have shown due consideration to the individual taxpayer by not resorting to such a 
scheme which would have justly evoked much opposition and in preferring instead 
the present Bill.” The Hon. Maharajadhira^aof Darbhanga welcomed the improve- 
ments made in the Bill since its introduction in the Assembly. He however urged 
that like the super-tax and income-tax, the excess piofits tax should not be retained 
after the present emergency had passed. Hon. Sir Roliimtoola Chinoy pleaded for 
the cinema industiy winch he asked should be exempted from the tax. He said 
that if the yield fiom the tax exceeded the Government’s estimates it should come 
forward with an amending Bill reducing the peicentage of the tax. The Hon. 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that one effect of the Bill had been a 
general lowering of prices, both of agricultural commodities and manufactured 
goods. He took strong objection to the Government selecting businessmen to 
bear the burden of tbe war. The Hon. Mr. Hoosahi Imam said, “Believing as I 
do in a more equitable distiibution of wealth and a larger share of the State in 
the profits of industries, I welcome the measure before the House.” He felt that 
if the Government had decided to tax all the profits, industiialists might 
have had some cause for complaint. He, however, held that the Bill had not 

f one far enough to do justice to suppressed industries like the coal industry. 

'urther discussion was adjourned till the next day, the 27th. March, when 
Mr. P. K Sapr'u speaking on the consideration motion said that he regarded 
excess piofits in the nature of unearned inclement, 60 per cent appropriation of 
which ny the State was justified on piinciples of equity and social justice. Mr. 
Kahkar deprecated the strong comments made against the industrialists. 
The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman , replying to the debate, said that 
one of the misgivings of the Membeis related to the machinery for carrying out 
the provisions of the Bill. He assured the Council that their object would be to 
set up a machinery for the administration of Excess Profits Tax which will be 
satisfactory and efficient and will not reduce the efficiency of the existing mach- 
inery of collection of Income Tax. The Finance Member announced that the 
Government had the case of pioneer industiies in mind and they would make every 
endeavour to avoid inflicting damage on them as was possible by the Excess 
Profits Tax. The Bill was passed and the Council adjourn eel. 

Debate ox the Finance Bill 

2nd. APRIL The Council devoted the whole of to-day to debating the consi- 
deration motion on the Finance Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. The 
Finance Secretary, Mr. C. E. Jones , in moving that the Finance Bill as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration, made a brief statement in the 
course of which he explained that the Bill sought to give legislative sanction to the 
Budget proposals. He pointed out that the Assembly bad carried one amendment in 
the Bill, which imposed the enhanced excise duty on sugar actually produced on or 
after March 1 1940. The Maharaja of Darbhanga opened the debate. Speaking as an 
agriculturist, he said he felt that it Bhould be the pi im ary concern of the Government 
to increase the capacity of the land to bear the burden of taxation. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran wanted an Estimates Committee in addition to the Standing 
Finance Committee and a Retrenchment Committee in order to avoid rumours of 
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needless expenditure. Beferring to the additional tax on petrol, he said that one of 
the gieatest handicaps to the agiiculturist in the leahzation of proper returns for his 
pioduee, was the lack of proper transport and much work still lay ahead in linking 
up the country-side. The Hon’ble Mr. «/. ff. S. Richardson discussed the protection 
policy of the Government of India. He said that the steady growth of all protected 
industries was of equal impoitance to the Bevenue Department as it was to the 
development of the country itself, but it was evident from specific instances before 
them that revenue had not been forthcoming and development was in danger of 
being retarded. He felt that whilst foreign competition was avoided, subsequent 
internal competition arose owing to over-production and consideiably nullified 
the extent of protection which Government agreed whh the Tax iff Board was 
neeessaiy to enable the industries eventually to stand on their own legs. The Hon ! bie 
Mr. JRamJas Pantulu , Leader of the Congiess Party in the Council of State, 
welcomed the relief which the Finance Member had given to the co-operative 
societies in the matter of income-tax. He, however, uiged "that the income-tax itself 
should be amended to make the relief permanent and statutory. The Hon’ble Mr. 
R, H. Paikei wanted the Council to judge the Finance Bill w r ith the war as its 
background. He said that it was not the time to air grievances but to get together 
and win the war. The House then adjourned till the next day, the Srd. April, when 
Sir K . Ramunm Menon , continuing the debate on the Bill, alluded to certain 
observations made yesterday urging that Indian industries should not only 
be protected from foieign competition but also from internal competition. Sir 
Ramastoami Mudahar, Commerce Member, announced that he was prepared to 
consider the possibility of instituting an Export Advisory Board with representatives 
of shippers ana agriculturists as its members. The Boaid will advise the Government 
in regard to difiioulties experienced by trade and commerce in matter of exports. 
The lading down of the policy, however, will continue to remain the function of the 
Government of India. Mr. Kalikkar asseited that the additional tax on sugar would 
hit the grower equally with the manufacturer. He lodged a strong protest against 
the modification of the Nieme^er Award and declared that theieby the Government 
of India would encroach on provincial autonomy. This, he urged, was the time 
when the Defence Department should change its attitude and policy and take the 
people of the country into confidence m legaid to defence matters. The Govern- 
ment would then have wholehearted support m the emeigency and the forces against 
Hitler would be enormously strengthened. Pandit H. N. Kunzm dealt mainly 
with what he described as the larger question of policy which lay behind and over- 
shadowed the concrete financial ana economic questions laised by the Budget. 
Before going into those larger questions he referred to the sugar and petrol duties 
and asked what was the Government’s policy in the matter of the manufacture of 
power alcohol out of molasses. He dwelt upon the future industrial develop- 
ment of the country as legaxds relaxation of the fiscal commission’s conditions for 
the grant of protection. Pandit Kunziu pointed out that the economic postulates on 
which the Commission based its report no longer held good. For instance, 
abundant supply of raw mateiials in the countiy which the Commission laid down 
as one of the conditions for the grant of protection to an industry using that 
material was not of such vital impoitance now. The Commerce Member, Sir 
Ramaswamy Mudahar intervening in the debate, replied to vaiious criticisms levelled 
against his department. The Commerce Member dealt at some length with the 
question of protected industries vis-a-vis internal competition and over production, 
which was raised by Mr. Richardson yesterday. Beferring to the sugar industry* 
the Commerce Member repudiated the suggestion that the excise duty was in any 
way responsible for its present ills. It was largely the action of the two provincial 
Governments of the United Provinces and Bihar, which was responsible for the present 
state of affairs. Dealing with the criticisms regarding petrol piices, the Commerce 
Member said that the Government had a hand in fixing the present piices of petrol 
and kerosene oil. Soon after the outbreak of War, when the Government examined 
the whole question, it found that 30 percent of India’s oil supplies, came from 
countries in respect of which the exchange value of the rupee had depreciated. 
The Council passed the motion for consideration and then passed the Bill as 
passed by the Assembly and then adjourned till the 5th. April. 

Europeaks in Army 

5th. APRIL : — The Bill to make certain provisions relating to service by 
European British Subjects in the Armed Forces of, or in a civil capacity under, 
the Crown as passed by the Legislative Assembly figured on the order paper of 
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the Council to-day* The Defence Co-ordination Secretary, Mr, Williams, in 
moving the consideration of the bill, explained that the measuie was designed to 
provide more effective and economical recruitment of European Biitish Subjects 
particularly to the officer class of the Defence Forces of the Crown. Expenence of 
the last War had shown that cadets who might have been more usefully employed 
in the civil side were recruited in. large numbers. The Council, he said, must 
remember that the civil side was equally important in the struggle in which the 
Empire was involved at present. Mr. Williams reminded the House that imme- 
diately after the outbreak of War the Government had intioduccd a system of 
compulsory registration of European Biitish Subjects and had stopped members of 
that community leaving India without the permission of Militaiy Authorities. It 
was natural for the community to demand wheie and in what . capacity its services 
were to be utilised. The bill provided the answer. It also laid down that those 
members of the community who took up national service would be reinstated in 
their civil employment after the emergency had passed away. Mr. Williams explained 
how impracticable it was to have a national register for Indians and said that the 
Bill was in the interests of India. The Bill was supported by Messis. Parker and 
Richardson and Sir A. P. Patro and was opposed by Messrs. Kunziu, Sapru, 
Hossain Imam, Kalikar and Mohd. Hussain. 

Official Bills Passed 

8th. APRIL -The House passed without amendment to-day five official Bills, 
recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. The Bills were The Bill to amend 
the Defence of India Act ; the Bill to make better financial provision for the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research ; the Bill further to amend the Insurance 
Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act (relating to the imposition of 
an import duty on wattle bark) ; and the Bill fuither to amend the Indian Tariff 
Act (second amendment), (relating to the continuation of protection to silk and of 
import duties on wheat and lice). The House then adjourned till the 10th. Apiil. 

10th. APRIL 1 The Council concluded its session to-day after passing 4 Bills 
as passed by the Assembly. These were Mr. Tyson’s Drugs Bill, Mr. Hydaris Bill 
to amend the Indian Mines Act and to amend the Petroleum Act and Mr. S ♦ N. 
Boy’s Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Drugs Bill 

During the debate on the Drugs Bill, Mr. P. N. Sapru strongly urged the 
need for separate treatment of the TJnani and Ayurvedic system and the standardisa- 
tion of medicinal preparations in common use in these systems as also the regis- 
tration of Vaids and Hakims. The people of India, he said, even those who spent 
10 to 12 years in Biitish universities, still had faith in these systems and even if a 
much larger number of allopathic doctois were provided in rural aieas than now, 
people would continue to go to Hakims and Vaids. 

Sir G. S . Bajpai explained the extreme difficulty of standardising indigenous 
medical systems. Col. Chopra who had been at woik on indigenous drugs during 
the last 9 years recently stated that he had so far been only able to touch the 
fringe of the subject. It was rather difficult to expect the Cential Government 
to do what needed not only the co-operation but the primary effort of Provincial 
Governments As regards registration of Hakims ana Vaids, the correct foium 
for making the suggestion was the provincial legislature but he undertook to 
circulate a copy of the debate on this Bill to Provincial Governments in the hope 
that it might serve to stimulate their interest in the subject. The Bill was passed 
and the House adjourned side die , 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— New Delhi— 6th. February to 6th. April 1940 

Excess Profits Tax Bill 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the 6th. February 1S40 \uth a thin House. Congress Membeis were 
absent. The new Bills introduced to-day related to the inipoiF, manufactuie. distri- 
bution and sale of diugs, amendment of the Indian Coinage Act to reduce fineness 
of silver m four anna pieces and imposition of restrictions on foreigners. 

Sir Jeremy Batsman, Finance Member, moving leference of the Excess Profits 
Tax Bill to a Select Committee announced an important alteiation in the date 
within which the committee is to make its report. He said that the date would 
be Match 6 instead of February 16 as originally proposed. This, he explained, was 
to meet the objections of those who felt that they should be in a position to judge 
the actual financial necessity for the measuie ancl to see the financial picture as a 
whole before judging the justifiability of the Bill. By the change in the date, the 
Select Committee 'would make its lepoitsix days after the budget speech and that he 
hoped would give the membeis ' enough time to judge the position eonectly. 
Mr. Aikman and Sir Homi Mody subjected the measuie to a certain amount of 
criticism, the latter going so far as to describe it as hastily conceived and piema- 
tuiely brought into being but in the end both suppoited the motion for Select 
Committee. The general tiend of criticism was to regard the 50 per cent late 
and the absence of a time-limit for the expiry of the measure as two serious 
blemishes. The Leader of the Euiopean Group suggested an annual review of the 
rate and put m a timely plea for economy in war expenditure as being essential. 
Among other speakers, Sir A. H . Ghaznavi deploied the likely effects of the new 
duty on industiies like shipping and Mr. Hussambkai Lalji depicted the plight 
of the Indian industiy m even moie lurid language. The lone supporter of the 
Finance Member was Sir Zia-nd-Din Ahmad. Dr. Banerji opposed the principle of 
the Bill. His main contention was that, the Government had not placed before 
them all date to enable them to support the Bill. For instance, they did not 
know what amount of money was needed during the next year by the Government, 
what were its resources and what yield the Government expected from the Excess 
Piofits Tax. He asked the Finance Member if the Government had any intention 
of making a contribution to Great Biitain as during the last war. Pioceeding, Dr. 
Bannerji said that he for one was not opposed to taxation of abnormal profits 
of capitalists. He would have gladly voted foi the Bill if there was responsible 
government at the Centre. As things were, he regretted he could not support the 
measure. The House then adjourned. 

Kidnapping & Abduction Bill 

7th. FEBRUARY : — Diwan Lalchand Navalrai's Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code to raise the age limit of persons, female as well as male, in connection 
with the offence of kidnapping and abduction to “under 18 years” instead of the exis- 
ting limit of “under 16 years and 14 years in case of female and male children 
respectively, in order to check the growing menace of abduction was passed for 
ciiculation to elicit opinion thereon as Sir Reginald Maxwell , Home Member, said 
that the Bill was of such a character that provinces also should be consulted. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrat’s motion that the Bill further to amend the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 be circulated for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion thereon, was negatived without a division. 

Air Training for Indian Youths 

Sth. FEBRUARY : — Sir Baza Ah's resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to take early steps to strengthen the air defence of India by providing suitable 
air training for Indian youths and establishing an auxiliary air force commensurate 
with the size, population and requirement of the country to be manned by Indians, 
was unanimously accepted. Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary,' accepted the movei’s 
suggestion that Government should show their sympathy to the object of the 
resolution by remaining neutral, if there was a division. Mr, Ogilvie Baid that he 
viewed, and the Government viewed, the desire expressed in the resolution with the 
18 
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greatesfc possible sympathy but he must point out the difficulties in accepting it. 
The financial pioblem stared them in the face at every stage. A modem air foice 
cost as much as a modern navy and if you were to wish to equip India to face any 
possible danger, then the task was entirely beyond the country’s powers. If India 
became the primary object of attack by a first class power she would, whatever her 
political position, have to rely upon Imperial re-inf orcements. “As regard the 
present position, we can say that the preparations w r hick we have made and the 
foices which we have at oiu disposal are sufficient, within the limitations imposed 
by the circumstances of India, to do all that we expect and require them to do 
Our defence forces have each its allotted task in accordance with the strategic 
circumstances. All that we can hope to do with our modest resources is to meet 
those and perhaps have a httle up our sleeves.” Giving figures, Mr. Ogilvie said 
that a modern bombing plane cost 2J lakhs and a fighter a lakh and a half A 
squadron of 12 cost 80 lakhs of rupees to form and about Rs. 20 to 25 lakhs 
recurring The Indian Air Force, said Mr. Ogilvie, was not an Auxiliary Air 
Force, as the mover said, but was a legular air force and was fit and capable of 
taking part side by side with the Royal Air Force anywheie and at anytime It 
was a comparatively new force but it was an admirable force and the enormous 
amount of time ana trouble taken to piepare this germ of the future Indian Air 
Force had proved well worth taking. It was entiiely officered by Indians 'Theie 
still were a considerable number of Biitish non-commissioned officeis empioved as 
high-giade mechanicians. These weie the only British personnel left in the 
squadron. He urged the mover to withdiaw bis resolution. Sir Raza Ali replying 
said that sympathy fiom official benches might have been considered a great thine m 
1913 or 1914 but had now ceased to have any fascination. If Government’s sympa- 
thy now was leal and sinceie, he would ask them to refiain from voting on the 
resolution. Mr. Ogilvie said that Government would not take part in the votinu 
The resolution was put and carried without division and the House adjourned. 

Eecess Profits Tax Bill (contd.) 


8th FEBRUARY :-The Assembly to-day resumed discussion of the Finance 
Member's motion, made on the opening day of the session, that the Excess Profits 
Tax Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. Baijnath Bajona said that it was 
neutral countries that weie likely to benefit most by the war. India had oniv 
seemed orders worth Ks. 14 croies. No dominion or colony in the British Emmie 
had yet passed a measure of this kind. The Crown Colony of Ceylon had thrown 
out a similar Bill. The Bill was objectionable because it would take away not onlv 
war piofits but normal piofits. He could undeistand why European membeis of 
the House gave their support to it. They knew the yield from the tax would be 
ultimately secured by them or by their country. Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan 
pleaded the case of the “poor taxpayer” of the country. He said that since the 
outbreak of the war, middlemen and merchants had been making 500 per cent and 
in some cases 1,000 per cent profit. He cited the cases of wheat, sugar, iron and 
steel, and medicinal stoies, the prices of all of which had been put up without an v 
excuse and would have soared higher but for the policy of price control adopted bv 
the Government , Moulvt Abdur Bashid Chowdhury pointed out that the suddenness 
with which the Bill had been introduced had reacted badly on the maikets with the 
lesult that the primary producer had to sell his goods at very cheap rates 
Sir Coioasn Jahangir accepted the principle that the State should have a 
reasonable share of war piofits but declared that that share was exceeded in the 
provisions of the Bill which he characterised as a blind copy of the British Act 
prepared with the same blind fidelity to the original as that of the Chinese tailor 
who, commissioned to make a suit on the model of an old one, copied even the 
holes and patches m the trousers and the rents in the coat, and made the new suit 
a misfit (laughter). The inclusion of the year 1938-39 in the chargeable accounting 
year was an instance in point. In England the preparations for the war had gone 
full steam ahead from September. 1938, and therefoie that year could be included 
Bat m India apart from the orders for sandbags nothing by way of war preca- 
ution had occurred. How then could they include that year in the chaileable 
accounting period m India ? Sir Cowasji proceeded to give instances to prove h i 
point that the tax would fall not only on war piofits as well. Supposing for 
instance, a business received during 1938-89 a refund of income-tax paid over a 
number of previous years, that would, according to the Bill, be included inthe 
amount on which the tax would. be levied. How was that justified he asked 
Similarly with regard to other windfalls such as decree amounts in suits which 
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bad been going on for years previously. The Finance Member suggested that these 
would come under the “hard cases” for the relief of which provision was made in 
the Bill* ^ Sir Cowasji pleaded for exemption of classes of business such as cinemas 
and life insurance which he said could nem* make war piofits. Life insurance 
companies, he declared, would, far fiom making profits, have to reckon with the 
possibility of a serious depreciation of Government securities in which in practice 
sixty per cent, of their assets was invested. As. re^aids cinema companies, war 
did not inciease the number of cinema goers. Sir Cowasji uttered a grave warning 
and said that he presumed that Government would have to borrow money if war 
expenditure was incurred on a larue scale. Had the Finance Member considered 
what effect the bill would have on their bon owing powcis ? It might be that 
they would have curtailed the available boil owing facilities and would have to 
borrow at a higher rate. Mr. Lalchani Naval rat regretted that no speaker had 
referred to the amendments tabled on the Finance Member’s motion. He urired 
stiongly that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion. He had not concluded 
when the House adjourned till Monday, the 12th. February, when resuming las 
speech he urged that nothing should be clone which would prevent their views both 
on the Bill and on the constitutional issue raised by it. It was likely, he said, that 
Provincial Governments would take the issue to the Federal Court. He therefore, 
supported the proposal for circulation of the Bill. Mr. A. O . Dutta , Deputy 
President, blamed the Government for not taking the House into confidence and, 
referred, by contrast, to the Bill of 1918 when the Finance Member placed 
all his cards on the table in the Impeiial Legislative Council. The then Finance 
Member stated that the money was required for troops fighting for the defence of 
India ; that the amount reqtmed was 6 million and the lesources of the Govern- 
ment after effecting all possible economies were inadequate to meet that demand. 
The Government of the present day, on the other hand, had done nothing of the 
kind to prove their case. 2s either the Dominions nor the Colonies of the Empire 
had imposed a similar tax. 

The Assembly agieed by 65 votes to 7 to the Finance Member’s motion 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. Eailier, the House by 47 votes to seven 
rejected a motion for circulation of the Bill. The House then adjourned till the 14th. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

14th. FEBRUARY An increase m the floor space allotted to Haj pilgiims on 
ships, was demanded by Mr. Piracha who moved consideration of his Bill to 
amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. Mr. Pnaeha referred to the inconvenience 
felt by pilgiims owing to lack ot individual allotment of space on decks, and 
suggested that the space should be increased from 16 sq. ft. to IS. Sir G. 5. 
JBajpai , Education Secretary, replying, referred to the recommendations of the Haj 
Inquiry Committee on the two demands made in the Bill. On the question of 
allotment of individual space, the Committee found it was impracticable because, 
apart from other difficulties, it would result in a deeiease in the present carrying 
capacity of ships. On the second question of increase of space for eacn pilgrim, 
the Committee found the space allotted was the same as in the case of the Japanese 
and Malayas. The Committee did not, therefore, recommend any increase but 
suggested that the question should be further considered after a full year’s woiking 
of the changes made to provide food and storage of luggage. In 1936 the Standing Haj 
Committee of both Houses accordingly considered the question and its recommenda- 
tion was not to go forward with an inciease in space on the ground that it would 
lead to an increase in fares. The House eventually passed the motion for circulation. 

Aligarh University Amend. Bill 

The House agreed to circulation for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
till July 31, 1940 of Sir Zia-ud-did Ahmad’s Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim 
University Act so as to give the university power to recognize schools outside the 
Aligarh district, and thus bring it to the level of the Benares Hindu University. 
Sir G. £. Bajpai , moving circulation, said that this would be in the best interests 
of the Univeisity. Referring to the so-called disparity between the Benares Hindu 
University and the Aligarh University, he explained that the regulations framed by 
the Benares University did include provision for the admission of students from 
certain schools in areas outside Benares district, but these regulations were held 
to be ultra vires in 1921 and since then there had been complete equality with regard 
to the two univeisities. The House passed the circulation motion without a 
division and adjourned. 
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Indian Arbitration Bill 

15th. FEBRUARY The Assembly this morning passed -with one amendment 
the Indian Arbitration Bill as reported upon by the select committee. Sir Zafrullah 
Khan , Law Member, moving consideration of the Bill explained that since it was 
referred to a select committee by the Simla session, it had been circulated by 
executive order with the result that a large body of useful information became 
available to the membeis of the select committee and the Government. Several 
important suggestions made by parties interested had been incorporated in the 
Bill which had emerged in a greatly improved form from the select committee. 

Trade Marks Registration Bill 

The House next took up the Registiation of Trade Marks Bill as reported by 
the select committee. Moving consideration, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar , Commerce 
Member, touched on the principal changes made by the select committee. The 
committee, he said, had reduced from ten to seven years the period at the end of 
which the validity of trade mark could be questioned. More powers had been given, 
mainly to meet the desires of textile inteiests, to the deputy registrar to be esta- 
blished at Bombay. Consultation with any advisory committee which might be set 
up had been made mandatory and it had also been suggested that the scale of 
costs to be awarded by the registrar should be prescribed by the central 
Government. 

During discussion of clauses, the House rejected Mr. C. C. Miller's (European 
Group) amendment seeking to extend to common names the protection of defensive 
registration at present allowed to invested names. Government accepted and the 
House passed an amendment moved by Mr. J. D. Boyle (Euiopean Group) to 
enlarge the powers of the deputy registrar so that ‘m respect of all trade marks, 
applications for registiation of which aie duly made to the deputy registiar under 
this chapter {chapter nine) the deputy registrar shall exercise all the poweis of the 
registrar under this act but shall be subject to the general superintendence of the 
registrar 5 . The Assembly also accepted Mr. T. S. Pillai’s (deputy secretary, com- 
merce department) amendment amplifying the scope of section 83 giving power 
to make reciprocal arrangements with other Governments with regard to registration 
of trade marks. The House passed the Bill as amended and adjourned. 

Railway Budget eor 1940—41 

16th. FEBRUARY : — The Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow 
to-day forecast for 1939-40 a surplus of 3.61 crores against a surplus of about 2.13 
erores oiiginally estimated, and for 1940-41 a surplus of 8.29 crores. 

The revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1939-40 is more than the 
actual surplus of last year by about 2J crores. The increase is due mainly to 
increase in traffic receipts. The total traffic receipts of state owned lines are expected 
to reach 97.30 crores, about 2| crores more than last year and about 2J crores more 
than the original estimate. Total working expenses, including 12$ crores for 
depreciation, are a little over 65$ crores or about 1$ crores more than last year. 
The surplus of 3.61 crores will be paid to general revenues. It will fall short of 
the full contiibution due by about 90 lakhs. The balance in the depreciation fund 
will stand at 3QJ crores. 

The budget estimate for 1940-41 assumes traffic receipts of 103 crores, 5.7 crores 
more than in the current year. The total working expenses will amount to 66| 
crores and will be 1$ erores more than in the . current year. Out of the surplus 
expected, of 8.29 crores, over 5$ crores will be paid to general revenues on account 
of contribution due under the existing convention and about 3 crores will be paid 
into the railway reserve. The balance of depreciation fund at the end of the year 
will be nearly 36 croies. 

As regards 1940-41, dwelling first on the capital position, Sir Andrew Clow 
referred to the provision of 7J lakhs for the completion of the two new lines, the 
Sind Right Bank Feeders Railway and Khadro Nawabshah Railway. The third Sind 
project, Tando Mitha Khan Railway, was still under consideration , and the 
Kashipur-Kalagarh project had been held in abeyance with the concurrence of the 
United Provinces Government. Rs. 43J lakhs would be paid for the Hardwar- 
Dehra line which became state property last month. Notice had also been given 
to purchase the Bengal-Dooars Railway (160 miles) at the end of 1940 at an esti- 
mated cost of 171 lakhs. It was not certain whether the purchase price of this 
railway would be paid next year, and the budget contained no provision. 
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The gross total works programme is about 15 crores. Estimates for track 
renewals amounted to 5| crores, and those for rolling stock to 5 crores. 3£ crores 
were provided for bridges and other structural works, and over half a crore for 
increase in stores balance. Programme includes provision of about 1,625 general 
service wagons to meet increase in traffic demands, of which about 1,550 are broad 
gauge general service wagons to be added to the pool. 

Sir Andrew Clow alluded here to the report made by the two officers appointed 
to examine the possibilities of building locomotives m India. Their leading conclu- 
sions were that a reasonably large and steady demand for broad gauge locomotives 
could now be reckoned on, that important requisite materials not hitherto available 
in India weie now likely to be foithcoming in this country and that it could be 
hoped to build locomotives here moie cheaply than manufacturers abioad could 
supply them. The capital cost, in enlarging and equipping one of the existing 
woikshops for this purpose was estimated to be 48.6 lakhs. The report would be 
examined expeditiously, and if the conclusions weie approved by Government, de- 
mands woula be placed before the Assembly in the course of the next financial year. 

In discussing the revenue position for 1940-41, Sir Andiew Clow alluded to 
the serious difficulty in estimating both income and expenditure in present conditions. 
It had been assumed that the war would continue throughout next year and that 
this would increase traffic receipts. On the expenditure side, no large savings could 
be expected, but substantial inciease might have to be faced. If railway rates were 
to remain at the present level, the surplus for 1940—41 would be only about 3 crores, 
a figure substantially below the contribution due to general revenues. Means of 
increasing revenue had clearly to be looked for, and the obvious and sound couise 
was an increase in rates and fares. He said : — 

“The railways, like every other form of industrial enterprise, must expect 
marked fluctuations in their woiking. Periods of general prosperity are followed 
only too surely by peiiods of depression and, as the financial results of railway 
working depend closely on the economic situation in the country, a period of 
depression for the community is also a period of depression for the railways. Thus, 
if railways fail to take ad^ntage of times when the demand for their services is 
brisk, the inevitable result is that, when the demands fall of, they will be unable 
to meet their obligations to the tax-payer. That is precisely what happened in the 
yeais following 1928, the impoitant consequence being that in 1931-33, when the 
need of the tax-pay ei was greatest, the railways were quite unable to fulfil their 
obligations to him and had indeed, at a time of depression in industry, to enhance 
their rates’. The increases pioposed in rates and faies from 1st Maich 1940 were: — 

(I) 2 annas in the mpee in the total freight (including terminal and other 
such charges) on each consignment of goods traffic excluding coal, coke, patent fuel, 
military traffic, railway materials and stores on revenue account, food giains, fodder 
and manures *, 

(II) 2 annas in the rupee of the total freight on each consignment of coaching 
traffic other than passenger ; 

(III) 1 anna per rupee of fare for all passenger traffic, except for fares of one 
rupee or less. The existing surcharge on coal, coke and patent fuel would also be 
increased from T2£ per cent., with the maximum of one rupee per ton, to 15 percent, 
without maximum and from 1st November next to 20 per cent. 

If it was found that any of the new rates were having adverse effects ou 
revenue, reductions would be made. 

Inciease in working expenses was mainly due to higher prices likely to be 
paid for materials, but increased traffic would also reflect itself in some increased 
expenditure. Increase due to the raising of the new minor works limit had been 
referred to. 

Another element in the increased working expenses was the provision for 
certain benefits to railway labour. On this subject Sir Andrew Glow dwelt at 
some length, mentioning that the recent rise in prices gave it special prominence. 
"When prices were less stable than in normal times the question of possible altera- 
tions in remuneration was bound to occupy the thoughts of the employees and of 
the administration. Government had been recently examining the position and he 
would mention some of the main relevant considerations. The question was not one 
of generosity, or parsimony on the part of Government, but of equitable arrangement 
between railway savants on one side and other sections of the community on the 
other. In the last few years, following the great fall in prices of 1929-31, primary 
producers had been getting less than formerly, and it might be said that railway 
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servants whose remuneration was not reduced, had been gaining at their expense. 
It would not be reasonable to contend that, when any movement occurred in the 
reverse direction, railway servants had the right to have it neutralised by additions 
to their pay. A corollary to such a view would be that, whenever prices fell, pay 
should be correspondingly reduced. But except for the temporary cut in pay 
imposed a few years ago under pressure of grave financial stringency and later 
fully restored, the staff had been secured against a reduction in their emoluments 
and, in spite of the revision of scales for new entrants, the average remuneration 
for staff as a whole had risen by about 10 per cent, between 1929 and 1939, wheieas 
between those dates prices had substantially fallen. Moreover, the last decade had 
been marked by important concessions to the railway staff, the most note-worthy of 
which were the abolition of the ‘no extia cost* conditio 1 in respect of leave and the 
enforcement on a large scale of the Washington and Geneva Conventions relating 
to hours of employment and weekly rest. It might be held that, in view of these 
measures and on a comparison with conditions in piivate employment of benefits 
enjoyed by railway staff in regard to bousing, medical relief, passes, etc., any further- 
increase in charges would be unjustified. This was not Government’s view ; and 
in the budget of 1940-41, a substantial provision had been made to extend the 
Hours of Employment Regulations to the Bengal Nagpur and Assam Bengal 
Railways, the only two Class I state-owned railways which had not yet adopted 
them. Another direction in which Government would like to make an advance 
was the farther extension of provident fund privileges to railway employees. A 
provision of 12 lakhs was made which Government lutended to apply to those staff 
benefits which appeared most urgent. The Railway Board hoped to discuss this 
with the All-India Railwaymen’s Fedeiation later. No provision had been made 
for war allowances, as Government believed that in no area had prices risen to the 
levels prevailing when the bulk of the present rates of wages were fixed. He was, 
however, always ready to consider any reasoned statement of the position which took 
into account the consideration he had mentioned 

After an appreciation of the valuable contribution made bv railway employees 
in all grades to the efficient working of railways, Bir Andrew Clow summed up the 
estimated results next year which contemplated, after a payment of 5$ crores to 
general revenues (being the full contribution for that year plus arrears for the 
current yeai), the transfer to the railway reserve of almost 3 crores. He stressed 
the fact that railway had at piesent virtually no reserve and said, ‘We are earning 
at the moment profits which depend to a large extent on factors of a temporary 
character, and if reserves cannot be built up in such a situation, we may be 
confronted, when the inevitable recession comes, with the necessity of reducing 
w T ages and increasing charges and thus enhancing the difficulties of the community 
at a time when its needs are acute. No great business should be obliged to live a 
hand-to-mouth existence, and the only sound policy is to endeavour during the good 
years to put something aside for the bad ones’. He concluded with the hope 
(which, with the uncertainties ahead, could not be a conviction) that next year 
would be a better one than the railways had had for a long time. 

Discussion of Railway Budget 

22nd. FEBRUARY ' The House took up the general discussion of the Railway 
Budget to-day. Sir Ziauddin criticised the Budget fiom the stand-point of sound 
finance. He felt that Government should have invited public criticism before deciding 
to increase rates and fares. He declared that the law of diminishing returns had 
already begun to work with regard to rates and fares and the proposed 12$ 
per cent, increase in freight rates was expected to yield only three per cent. 
Referring to the separation convention, Sir Ziauddin asserted that so long as it 
stood unmodified, Government would not be able to transfer large sums to 
the depreciation fund. Mr. Josh i welcomed the proposals to remove some of the 
grievances of labour but disagreed with the Communications Member’s views 
against the grant of scarcity allowances. Prices of commodities, said Mr. Joshi, 
had gone up since the outbreak of war and wages should be brought up to the 
price level. Referring to the proposals for the improvement of conditions of work 
for railway employees, he expressed gratification that a beginning was being made 
in the institution of provident fund for poorly paid employees. He regretted, 
however, that the allotment of Rs, 12 lakhs for this and other reforms was to 
be spent in consultation with the Railwaymen’s Federation. He was afraid that 
railwaymen would fight among themselves on the choice of reforms. Government, 
he asserted, could spare even 72 lakhs needed to institute the full scheme of provi- 
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dend fund. Prof. P. A r . Barter jee disputed the claim that the exemption given to 
agricultural _ commodities fiom the pxoposed iise in freights was in the interest 
ofc the agriculturists. He declared it was m the interests of Britain and 
France who lequired raw material from this country. He quoted opinions of 
industrialists who contended that meiease in freights meant that they would, 
have to pay twice over*, first on the transport of raw materials to "factories 
and then on the transport of finished goods to the markets. The increase 

in rates and freights was therefore hound to cause great discontent. Mr. 

Aikman , Leader of the European Group, supported enhancement of rates and 
fares on the principle that the canons of finance evolved in normal times aie not 
appropriate during war. Mi. Aikman’s pointed lequest for an elucidation of the 

financial position of the railways evoked a statement fiom Mr. Staiq , Fi- 

nancial Commissioner, to show how far rail r ays still are from fulfilling conditions 
as regards size both of the depreciation and reserve funds. That Indian industrialists 
do not share the European Gioup’s attitude, Sir Ho mi Mody made abundantly 
clear. The Government’s policy, he complained, seemed to be devised to strangle 
industrial development. The Communications 3 1 ember was thinking only in terms 
of revenue and not national welfare, and cherished a firm belief in taxing whether 
the times weie good or bad Mr. AT. 6\ Aney elaboroied the same theme, summing up 
his criticism ot the budget in one sentence— how best to secure contributions from 
people for war expendituie through the railways. He protested particularly against 
the poor third class passengeis being brought within the scope of this levy. Muskm 
members concentrated on the low proportion of Muslims in certain subordinate 
services, particularly railwajs like the N. W. Ry. Replying Sir Andrew Clow, 
Communications Member, said it had been suggested that the Railway Department 
should be subjected to the Excess Profits Tax. He submitted that they had been 
subjected to that tax and for many years they had not been allowed to keep any 
of their profits, and even this year, if his estimates were accurate, the Finance 
Member would get a much bigger sbaie of their piofits. In reply to Mr. Aikman’s 
question whether the rebate on export of coal was being removed Sir Andrew said 
that it was not being removed at piesent, but the situation had changed since those 
rebates had been given and the Government were examining the question to ascertain 
how far a continuation of those rebates was justified. Answering the ciiticism 
about increased rates and fares, Sir Andrew admitted that the effect of the 
enhancement must normally be to add to the price of aiticles. Did that constitute 
taxation or did it not ? If it did, what were they to say about the much more 
substantial enhancements that had taken place in the prices of commodities in other 
ways ? He referred to cotton which, in February, had lisen to Rs. 26S a candy as 
against Rs. 152 a year ago, an increase ot Rs. 116— whereas the average increase 
which the Government pioposed to put on cotton would woik oat at less than a 
rupee per candy. Jute had risen to extiaoidmaiy heights and even now it was 
nearly Rs. 40 a bale higher. The new freight rates would mean an increase of two 
and a half annas a bale. Similaily with legard to sugar, oil-seeds and steel 
products. He repeated the question whether this was taxation or not. If it was, it 
w*as curious that it had not come in for a far severer condemnation than the new 
rates and fares. He admitted, however, that there was a big difference between the 
two. In the case of increases, that had already occuired, it was the suppliers, 
manufacturers or middlemen, in other words, private and sectional interests, who 
received increases far exceeding anything that Government were asking for ; whereas 
the receipts out of the enhancements in railway rates and fares would go to the 
benefit of the community generally. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

23rd. FEBRUARY— The Assembly to-day passed five official Bills. The Bill 
further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, the Bill to facilitate the changing of the 
date on which the annual accounts ot the Reserve Bank of India are closed ; the 
Bill further to amend the Factories Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Emigration Act, and the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank of India Act 
were the measures passed. 

Factories Act Amend. Bill 

There was a debate on the Bill further to amend the Factories Act. Mr. K AT. 
Joshi initiated debate through a motion for eirculafciou of the Bill for eliciting 
opinion. Sir Ramaswamy Madaliar , opposing the motion, said that the views of 
the provincial Governments had already been obtained on the proposals embodied 
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in the Bill. He, however, could not publish those views without consulting the 
provincial Governments. Sir Ramaswamy said that India had advanced since the 
Royal Commission on Labour had reported, and children were not employed in 
some factories. He also showed how the Labour Department of the Government 
of India had been tackling labour problems. The Government had recently held 
a Labour Ministers Conference as a result of which several Bills dealing with 
vaiious aspects of labour were in course of prepaiation and would be brought up 
before the House next year. * 

The circulation motion was rejected without division. Mr. Joshi then moved 
seven amendments, four of which were accepted by Government. The effect of these 
amendments would be to make the Bill enforceable automatically and provide for 
sanitary piovisions relating to dust and gas. The Bill, as amended, was passed and 
the Assembly adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Demands 

24th. FEBRUARY :~The power given to Railway Agents to spend up to one lakh 
of rupees without the Railway Boaxd’s specific sanction on certain types of capital 
expendituie was criticised in the course of discussion on demands for grants under the 
Railway Budget to-day. Mr. Chapman Mortime ? , (European Group) moving a cut 
motion to raise a discussion on the subject, declared that this power given to Agents 
resulted in an effective withdrawal fiom the Railway Boaid of the control of very 
considerable sums expended on capital account. Sir Andrew Clow made a brier 
leply in which he said that Government would watch the results of the experiment 
of cutting down the limit of one lakh. Mr. Mortimer then withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. James moving liis cut motion to discuss “the vagaries of the Grand 
Trunk Expiess running between Madras and Delhi” put the House in boisterous 
good humour. Mr. J. H . F, Raper (Member, Railway Boaid) replying, gave the 
assurance that Government would do their best to impiove the running of the 
train and bring it in more punctually but he could not guarantee that it would 
run much faster, Mr. James’s figures were, however, not quite accurate. As regards 
letum tickets, he said that the difficulty was that the Nizam's State Railway did 
not have the system and had declined to introduce it but as the snggesion had been 
made it would be passed on to the Railways again. The motion was pressed 
to a division and passed by 34 votes to 32 amid loud cheering, 

The increase in freights was discussed in detail on Mr. Aneifs ‘cut* motion 
which was lost by 49 votes to 19. Mr. Aney said that the avowed object of the 
increases in rates and fares was to provide funds for the reserve fund and to help 
the Finance Member by making contributions to the general levenues. At no 
time in previous _ years were fieights put on such grounds. He could have 
understood if the increase was to balance a deficit budget but to provide a surplus 
of over eight crores in order to set aside money for the Reserve Fund was not 
sound finance. Mr. Aney compared the averages of the gross earnings of Indian 
Railways since 1924 and said that the average for 1924-25 and 1929-30 was Rs. 

: / or 1930-31 and 1934-35, Rs. 84.89 lakhs : and for 1935-36 and 1938-39, 
Rs 92.05 lakhs v The Communications Member was, this year, budgeting for an 
additional taxation of Rs. ten crores. This was really a crushing burden which the 
public could hardly beaT, The Government were taking advantage of the war and 
are providing an incentive to profiteering instead of checking it. Sir Andrew Clow , 
replying* said, that no one liked taxes or paying additional rates. Referring to coal 
he said that actually the freight for the next eight months would be no higher 
than it was before 1935. Referring to statements that the increase in freights was 
the beginning of inflation, he said that he always understood that taking away the 
purchasing power of the people led to deflation and not inflation. Sir Andrew said 
that critics of the increase had not attempted to answer the three specific questions 
he had asked. Firstly, whether the railways should make their contributions to the 
general revenues and Reserve Fund or continue to be defaulters. The Railways had 
been defaulting for a number of years and it was right that they should meet their 
obligation now. Secondly, if it was agreed that the Railways should meet their 
obligations, could they do so otherwise than by enhancing freights ? He had seen 
no sonnd alternative suggested. Lastly, if the Railways did not make the contribu- 
tion to the general revenues, was it realised that the general tax-payer would have 
to pay m other ways the money which would be wanted by the Finance Member 
to balance his budget ? 
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Mr. K 31. Joshi moved a cut motion to discuss the grievances of railway 
employees. He pleaded for the institution of an enquiry into the question of wages, 
hours of work, etc., on railways and refened to the question of the Provident 
Fund and asked what was the good of providing it for the high salaried people 
and denying it to the low-paid men. He wanted to know what was the Bailway 
Board’s programme and how much they were going to spend. Similarly, what 
was the good of giving a number of passes to high-paid men and not to the poor 
employees ’? The Communications Member, in his Budget speech, had said that 
rail way men had been asked to make no sacrifice in wages when prices of com- 
modities fell. That, said Mr. Joshi, was no argument against the grant of a war 
bonus. The House at this stage adjourned till the nest day, the 25th. February when 
Sir Andrew Clow replying said that Mr. Joshi had made no effort to refute the 
suggestion that prices had not risen to the level they had reached when the bulk of 
the present wage rates were fixed. Ml*. Joshi’s real demand, however, was not for a 
war allowance" but for an increase of a peimanent character in order to raise the 
standard of living of the workmen to a level consistent witli Mr. Joshi’s ideas of a 
comfortable life. In other words, the railwaymen should have their share first 
irrespective of what was given to anybody else and irrespective of the aggregate 
amount of services and commodities available and the population that had to have 
a share of them. That was not a position which Government could accept, though 
they were piepared to look into special cases of hardship He could not admit 
that merely because during the last few months prices of commodities had risen, 
the case for a war allowance had been proved. The motion was rejected without 
a division. 

Sir Rciza Ah moved a cut to raise a discussion on “the grievances of Muslims 
in railway service including their number by direct appointment or promotion and 
the inadequacy of steps taken by Government since 1926 to ensure the securing of 
the proportion fixed for the Muslim community. Sir Baza Ali said that serious 
injury to Muslim interests was inflicted by the process of promotion to the lower 
gazetted service. He asked the Bailway Member to do away with this method and 
adopt the method of diiecfc recruitment for intermediate giades which was in force 
in certain railway s. He pleaded for the creation of an agency charged with the 
task of ensuring that the Government resolution on the proportion of Muslims in 
the sei vices was adheied to m practice. He suggested the appointment of a Muslim 
either as Establishment Officer, Begisfcrar or Superintendent to see that justice 
was done to Muslims. He piefened that officer should be an I, C. S. man. Mr. 
Sivaraj strongly pleaded the claims of the scheduled castes whom he represented* 
He knew, he " said, that the leply would be a flung back at him that there were 
no qualified men from these castes. The fault, he declared, was not his community’s 
but lay in the system of education and examinations which made it impossible 
for his community to have a straight and fair fight with other communities. If 

scheduled castes had a separate university such as had been given to Muslims, 

they would have produced as good and capable men as other communities* The 
tragedy was that, Hindus were merely content to count their heads for purposes 

of population, strength and ior the lest leave them in the lurch* Muslims and 

Christians merely counted them as easy material for conversion while Europeans 
turned to them m times of emergency and considered them as cannon fodder. Sir 
Andrew Clow suggested that it was not unnatural that those who felt there were 
very few o Ulcers to look after them in the ranks above them should often attribute 
communal bias where no such bias existed. He had under him several officers of 
the majority community whom he could criticise on the ground that they were not 
willing to take strong enough action against incompetent members of other com- 
munities because they feared that it would be attributed to wrong motives. Never- 
theless, the feeling of injustice whether it was well founded or not was one which 
all would like to dispel, lie had, proceeded Sir Andrew, every sympathy with Mr. 
Sivaraj’s plea because his community was under-represented ; but Sir Andrew could 
not accept his assurance that proper men from that community were there when- 
ever they were wanted. All one could do was to look forward to the day when 
they would be there and take a larger part in bearing the burden of administration. 
Coming to the question, whether the resolution of 1934 was being carried out, Sir 
Andrew said that was the precise point of the enquiry now being made by Mr. 
Desouza assisted by another officer. No doubt they would find in^ some cases 
that officers had made errors of judgment and errors of interpretation, 
but he had nothing before him to suggest that there had not been an 
honest and bona fide attempt to carry out the resolution. Criticising the 

19 
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miia demand pat forward by Muslims during the debate, Sir Andrew said 
U amounted to this that, when two men had worked alongside m a service 
imi when the chance of promotion came they were not to be treated alike 
h t one of them who was perhaps less competent was to be promoted because he 
holonoed to a particular community. That, he said, would have a disastrous effect 
on the sense of justice and on the efficiency of the seivice. Although Sir Raza 
ha-l not quite realised it, his plan would have the effect of such discrimination 
in promotions. The demand for duect recruitment would result in another form 
of discrimination m promotions. It would _ mean tnat when a Muslim came up 
to the requisite seniority, there was no bar to his going ahead but waen a member 
of another community came with equal deserts and had earned exactly the same 
nromotion in exactly the same service aad was equally efficient, his promotion 
was to be withheld so that a man with no expenenae at all could be recruited from 
outside The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 48 votes to 16. 

Mr Azhar All raised a discussion on the condition of service m the railways 

and urged equal treatment and security of service to all employees. Sir Andtew 

Cow agreed that all servauts should be treated alike and should be assured of 
security' of service. It was 5 p. m, and the guillotine was applied and all demands 
were passed without a division. The Assembly then adjourned till tne 28th. February. 

Non-official Resolutions 

28th FEBRUARY —Simla’s transference from the Punjab Government and 
its constitution into a centrally administered area were advocated in a resolution 
moved by Bhai Parmancmd in the Assembly to-day, which, after over an hour’s 

debate permitted him to withdraw it. ... . . . 

S,r Ziauddm’s resolution urging the appointment of a committee to formulate 
a sound policy of depreciation and capital expenditure was discussed at length 
and eventually withdiawn The resolution ran thus : r “lhis Assembly views with 
alarm the policy of the Government of India in increasing the railway debts bv 
mcetino- the so-called capital expenditure of an unremunerative character by fresh 
borrowing and recommends to the Governor-General m Council to appoint a 
Committee consisting of railway and account experts and non-official members of 
the Central Legislature to formulate a sound policy of depreciation and capital 

expendituie.^^ g; ian > a resolution urging the Government to establish a picture 
crnllpvv in New Delhi was also withdrawn after the Education Secretary, Sir Ghrja 
Phanker Bawai , had assured the House that the Government would carefully 
examine the question when the proposal to establish a Museum in New Delhi 
was revived. The House then adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1940—41 


29th FEBRUARY:— The Central Budget as presented in the Assembly to-day 
showed a* surplus of Rs. 91 lakhs for 1939-40 and a prospective deficit on the 
basU of existing taxation of Rs. 7,16 lakhs for 1940-41. 

A settlement over the division of Defence expenditure has been reached 
with his Majesty’s Government by which India will pay only normal peace-time 
cost of the Army in India adjusted for the rise in prices and the cost of India’s 
own war measures together with a lump sum payment of one crore of lupees 
towards the extra cost of maintaining India’s external defence troops overseas* 
The balance is to be recovered from his Majesty’s Government. On this basis 
the total extra expenditure thrown on the Defence estimates payable by India is 
Es 8 76 lakhs in 1939-40 and Es. 8,89 lakhs in 1940-41. 

By the amendment of the Niemeyer Order in Council the entire railway 
contribution which has increased from Es. 2,18 lakhs to Es. 3,61 lakhs for 1939-40 
and to Es. 5.31 lakhs for 1940-41 will now go to the central Budget, while the 
m-oviuces’ share of income-tax will increase from Es. 1,78 lakhs to Es.2,38 lakhs 
for 1939-40 and to Rs. 3,00 lakhs for 1240-41. 

The additional taxation in the central Budget is an increase in the sugar 
excise duty from Es* 2 to Es. 3 per cwt. and an increase in the petrol tax from 
10 annas to 12 annas per gallon, both the increase to take effect forthwith. 

To find the required amount of Es. 7,16 lakhs, the Finance Member announ- 
ced that he would first take the 1939-40 surplus of Es. 91 lakhs. He next 
estimated the net yield of the excess profits tax at Es. 3,00 lakhs. Finally, he 
proposed to obtain Es. 1,90 lakhs by the increase in sugar excise duty and Rs. 
140 lakhs by the increase in the petrol tax and balance the budget thus 
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Eevenue Bs. 92,64 lakhs. 

Expenditure Us. 92,59 lakhs. 

Surplus 5 lakhs 

The following is ' a summary of the Budget statement of the Finance 
Member : — 

The financial year 1938-39 closed on balance of Es. 2.01 lakhs better than 
■was anticipated in the revised estimates. Ibis was mainly due to an increase of 
Es. 78 lakhs in the yield of customs and central excise duties and of Bs. 1.24 
lakhs from taxes on income coupled with a reduction of Es. 50 lakhs in expendi- 
ture. 

Eetexue 1939-40 

Against an expenditure increase of Es. 4,20 lakhs practically the whole of 
which has been on account of the defence seiviees, revenue in the current year has 
improved by no less than Bs. 5,08 lakhs, so that instead of a nominal surplus of 
Bs. 3 lakhs, the year is now expected to end with a balance of Bs. 91 lakhs. 
Though with the out-break of war customs receipts registered a fall due to the 
interruption of trade with belligerent countries and the dislocation of shipping, 
there has since been an appreciable recovery and the total revenue from customs 
and central excise duties combined is now expected to be Bs. 1,14 lakhs better than 
the budget estimate. This is mainly due to larger receipts of Bs. 1,80 lakhs on 
account of sugar and of Es. 1,22 lakhs from silver. 

The total yield from all taxes on income is Es. 1,55 lakhs higher than the 
budget estimate and the pool of divisible income-tax has consequently increased 
from Bs. 12,65 lakhs to Es. 13,76 lakhs. The result is that the share of tlie 
provinces for 1939-40 will increase from Es. 1,78 lakhs to Bs. 2.38 lakhs. This 
with the arrears of Bs. 41 lakhs from 1938-39, will make for a distribution this 
March of Es. 2,79 lakhs as compared with Es. 1,50 lakhs distributed last year. At 
the same time the net contribution from the State-owned railways, which has 
increased from Es. 2,13 lakhs to Bs. 3,61 lakhs, will now go in its entirety to the 
central Budget. 

The Posts and Telegraphs are expected to produce a surplus of Bs. 86 lakhs 
due to the incieased tiafhe in the opening war months. Under the existing arrange- 
ment this surplus will accrue to geneial levenues, but as the losses incuned by the 
department in the previous year have now been repaid all but Bs. 7 lakhs, the 
net surplus of Es. 79 lakhs will in effect foim a reserve for the P. & T. Bepait- 
menfc on which interest will have to be paid. 

War necessitated a review of the modernisation piogiamme of the limy in 
accordance with the Chatfield Committee proposals. Discussions with his Majesty's 
Government to devise a settlement which would limit India’s wai liability to such 
measures as are within her financial capacity and have clearly been, or will be, 
taken for the defence of India itself and would at the same time be easily workable 
has resulted in, an agreement by which the whole of the Defence expenditure 
incuned by India will be apportioned between the two Governments as follows. 
India is to bear 

(1) a fixed annual sum representing the normal net effective costs of the Anny 
in India under peace conditions, plus 

(2) an addition to allow for lises in prices, plus 

(3) the cost of such war measuies as can be regarded as purely Indian 
liabilities by reason of their having been undertaken by India in her own interests, 
and 

(4) A lump sum payment of one crore of rupees towards the extra cost of 
maintaining India’s External Defence Troops overseas. 

w The total amount by which the net annual Defence expenditure incurred in 
India during the war years will exceed the aggregate of items (1) to (3) will be 
recovered from his Majesty’s Government. 

The revised estimates of Defence expenditure for 1939-40 on this basis work up 
to Es. 49,29 lakhs made up as follows > 


(1 

Normal peace budget 

Es. (lakhs) 

36,77 

(2) 

Effect of prices on (1) 

25 

(3) 

Indian war measures 

3,86 

(4) 

Non-effective charges 

8,41 


49,29 
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Thus disregarding Rs. 35 lakhs due to disturbances in Waziristan, the balance 
of Rs* 3,76 lakhs represents the effect of the war on India’s Defence budget for 
1939-40* 

The special war expenditure borne by civil estimates mainly on account of the 
controlling authorities set up by Government is estimated at Rs. 16 lakhs in 1939- 
40. Total expenditure comes to Rs. 86,85 lakhs against the revenue of Rs. 87,76 
lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 91 lakhs to be transferred to a Revenue Reseive 
Fund to help out the finances of 1940-41. 

Revenue Estimates 1940-41 

The estimates for ordinary revenue for 1940-41 amount to Rs. 85,43 lakhs as 
compared to Rs. 87,76 lakhs in the revised estimates for 1939-40. 

The budget estimate for Customs and Excise combined is Rs. 4,07 lakhs below 
the revised estimate for 1939-40 due to reductions of Rs. 90 lakhs in the yield fiom 
the duty on sugar, of Rs. 1,20 lakhs in the Customs duty fiom silver, and of Rs. 
1,97 lakhs on account of the shortfall in those goods the impoit of which has been 
seriously interfered with by the war. 

The budget estimate of the yield from all taxes on income has been raised by 
by Rs. 1,41 lakhs over the revised estimate for the current year. Of this increase 
Rs. 1,24 lakhs goes to swell the divisible pool of Income-tax so that the share of 
the Provinces is expected to reach Rs. 3,00 lakhs, as compared with Rs. 2,38 lakhs 
this year. 

The Defence budget for 1940-41 on the basis of the settlement with his 
Majesty’s Government amounts to 53,52 lakhs made up of . — 

Rs. (lakhs) 


(1) Basis normal budget 36,77 

(2) Effect of rise in prices 2,00 

(3) India’s war measures 6,59 

(4) Non-effective charges 8,16 


53,52 

The total extra expenditure to be thrown on the Defence estimates payable by 
India as a result of the war, after excluding Rs. 20 lakhs, included in item (3) on 
account of Waziristan, is thus Rs. 8,39 lakhs. 

Civil expenditure estimates have increased by Rs. 1.51 lakhs despite the 
exclusion of all new proposals that could not be legarded as unavoidable. Increases 
that are either obligatory or are counter-balanced by increased ciedits on the 
revenue side account for nearly half this amount. The special civil expenditure in 
connection with the war will amount to Rs. 37 lakhs in a full year, though against 
this Rs. 20 lakhs are expected to be realised from the fees chaiged by the Supply 
department. 

The total expenditure estimates thus come to Rs. 92,59 lakhs while on the 
basis of existing taxation and including the increased Railway contribution of 
Rs. 5,31 lakhs, the estimated total revenue is Rs. 85,43 lakhs. The figures for 
1940-41 are thus 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Revenue ... ... ... 85.43 

Expenditure ... ... ... 92.59 

Prospective deficit ... ... ... 7.16 

With the great improvement in India’s balance of trade, the Reserve Bank 

have made large acquisitions of sterling which have enabled them to put considera- 
ble amounts at the Government of India’s disposal for the repatriation of sterling 
debt. The liability on account of the Family Pension Funds transferred to 
England has been liquidated. The former scheme by which the Reserve Bank is 
authoxised to purchase Indian sterling non-texminable loans in the open market and 
to transfer the securities so purchased to the Government of India for cancellation, 
has heen re-opened. A further scheme has just been biougbt into force which 
extends the option of transfer to rupee loans to holders of all Indian steiling 
loans. So far the total value of steiling securities acquired for the purpose of debt 
repatriation is approximately £9 millions. 

The Finance Bill 

After the budget speech Sir Jeremy Raisman introduced the Finance Bill 
making the following provisions 
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Increase of the excise duty on sugar other than * Khandsari” of palmyra sugar 
from 2 Rs. to 3 Es. per cwt. which will automatically increase the import duty by 
the same amount ; 

Increase of the excise duty on motor spirit from 10 annas to 12 annas per gallon ; 

Continuance for a further period of one year of the existing provisions regard- 
ing salt duty. The duty of Rs. 1/4 per maund on salt remains liable to the 
additional duty imposed under Indian Finance Act 1939 ; 

Continuance for a further period of one year of the present inland postage rates ; 

Continuance fox the further period of one year of the existing lates of income- 
tax and supertax except for a concession allowed in the case of cooperative societies. 

This concession is contained in the following pxoviso : — ■‘‘Provided that in the 
case of an association of persons being a co-operative society other than the 
Samkatta Salt-ownexs Society in the Bombay Pxesidency, for the time being regis- 
texed under the Co-opeiative Societies Act 1912, or under an Act of the provincial 
legislature coveting the registration of co-opeiative societies, the xates of supertax 
for the year beginning on the first day of April 1940, shall be : — 

1. On the first Rs. 25 000 of total income : Nil. 

2. On the balance of total income : One anna in the Rupee. 

Income-tax Amend. Bill 

1st. MARCH The Assembly held a brief sitting lasting an hour during which 
it passed Mr. S, P. Ckambeis ’ Bill to amend the Income-tax Act and Sir Jeremy 
Raisman’s Bill to amend the Reserve Bank Act so as to limit the number of shares 
of the Bank that an individual could hold to 200. Mr. Chambers (Income-tax 
Adviser to the Government of India) explained that his Bill was necessitated by a 
judgment of the Bombay High Court, holding that the Special Commissioner of 
Income-tax in Bombay and officers under him appointed under the Income-tax 
Amendment Act without reference to areas to deal with cases of special technical 
difficulty or cases in which seveial companies were inter-connected did not in fact 
have power to deal with these cases. This, Mr. Chambers pointed out, was due to 
a drafting defect which was being lemedied in the Bill. 

Reserve Bank Amend. Bell 

Sis Jeremy Raisman , moving his Bill (Reseive Bank Bill) suggested that it 
was an instance of the txuth of the saying that the Opposition were not always 
wrong and the Government not always right. (Laughter'). The Bill, he said, arose 
out of the acceptance by the Government of India of an axgument advanced by 
the Opposition, which the Government were not piepared to accept duxing the 
passing of the Reserve Bank Act, that the provisions would lead to concentration 
of voting power in a few hands. Sir George Schuster, the Finance Member at that 
time, felt that the danger to which some members of the House referred was un- 
real and that the Bill provided sufficient safeguards against it. Experience, however, 
had convinced the Goveimment of India that there was a definite danger that, un- 
less special provision was made to limit the number of shares which could be held 
by individuals, the voting power would be so lestrieted as to be a source of danger. 
It had always been held by authorities in central banking, proceeded Sir Jeremy, 
that the shaies of the central bank should be distributed as widely as possible, so 
that the policy and admin istxation of it should not be dominated by sectional 
interests. The Bill was pased and the House adjourned till March 5. 

General Discussion of Budget 

5th. MARCH :~The Assembly held a general discussion on the Budget to-day. 
Mr. Aikmaih Leader of the European Group, opened the debate. He congratulated 
the Finance Member on his able and lucid review of the financial position of the 
countxy. India, said Mr. Aikman, was in a fortunate, if not unique, position, for 
the year was closing with a substantial surplus, which, considering that during the 
seven months of that year, the Empire was engaged in a deadly struggle, the 
consequences of which no naan could foresee, was a testimony to the inherent 
strength of India’s financial policy. He congratulated the Finance Member on the 
success he had achieved in reaching a settlement with His Majesty’s Government on 
the principles to be followed in allocating between Indian revenues of His Majesty’s 
Government the expenditure arising from the war. He hoped that the importance of 
the arrangement would not be lost on those who had reiterated so often the charge 
solely for imperial purposes. No one, he thought, would question the statement 
that if the Allies should lose the war, the calamity for India would be no less 
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than for other parts of the British Empiie. In such circumstances, the arrange- 
ment was a generous one, particularly when one considered the large financial 
contributions now being made by the great Dominions. 

Mr. A . (7. Dutta thought that Mr. Aikman’s speech showed that the time 
when Europeans and Indians would see eye to eye on many matters was not yet. 
What, he asked, was the policy of the budget and what was the foundation of that 
policy ? With refreshing candour, the Finance Member had stated what in fact was 
the policy in the opening sentences of his speech in which he referred to the utili- 
sation of Indian resources for the victory of the Allied cause, “on which alone 
rested the hope of our civilisation The reply to that declaration, said Mr. Datta, 
had been given by the Patna resolution of the Congress Working Committee which 
declared that the exploitation of India’s resources in the war was an affront which 
no self-respecting and freedom-loving people could accept or tolerate. The budget, 
proceeded Mr. Datta, was fiankly a war budget, and it was economically unsound 
to try to balance it by normal taxation. If the Government required twenty crores 
for the war, would they take it by taxing commerce and mdustiy in the country ? 
He characterised under-estimation as a chronic disease with the Government, and 
declared that the budget was a surplus budget presented in the mask of a deficit 
budget* 

Sir Yamin Khan endorsed the declaration that is was not really a deficit 
budget. The extraordinary expenditure necessitated by the war had made it a 
deficit budget. He invited the Finance Member to explain how India could utilise 
the opportunity for industrial development furnished by the war. He took objection 
to the pefciol tax which, he said, would benefit the impoiters but penalise the 
consumers. In Delhi, he said the present pi ice per gallon was Rs. 1-13-6 compared 
to Rs. 1-5 this time last year. He concluded with an appeal to the Government 
to take the House into their full confidence with regard to the Defence expenditure. 

Mr. N. M . Joshi said that the outstanding feature of the budget was the additional 
expenditure of Rs. 8J croies, which was to be met by additional taxation. The war 
had been declared without India’s consent and Britain having denied self-government 
to India had the duty of defending India with Biitish resouices. If India was 
self-governing, she would have cheerfully borne the war burden. He complained 
against the suspension of the Indianisation Committee, and declared that there 
could not be joint responsibility between India and England as regards Indian 
defence. He opposed price control as regards exports, but was in favour of it 
internally in order that the masses might not be exploited. He supported Mr. 
Aikman’s suggestion for the appointment of a committee of the House to scrutinise 
war expenditure. He also urged the appointment of a committee to inquiie into 
the working of the Supply Department. 

Sir A. H . Qhaznavi asserted that not one elected member of the House would 
support Mr. Aikman in his acceptance of the new taxation and other proposals. 
The Government, declaied Sir Abdul Halim, had the people's support in their 
fight against Hitleiism, but not in their attempt to burden the country with which 
it could not bear. He contrasted the present policy with that laid down by Sir 
William Meyer, Finance Member, during the period of the last war, when he stated 
that war deficit should be met by borrowing, by a cut in salaries and by a tax 
on luxuries. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed commented appreciatively on the policy of transferring the 
sterling loan and suggested that the portion of the paper currency reserve now 
invested in sterling securities should be changed into gold. He advocated an 
increase in the rate of interest on the Post Office Cash Certificates and urged that 
the investments in these certificates should be used to finance pioneer industries, 
such as building of motor cars and steam ships, which had become indispensable. 
He quoted Sir Basil Blackett’s observation that a tax on transport was a bad tax 
and proceeded to assert that, after imposing that bad tax no other taxation was 
necessary, for, the Finance Membei’s requirements of eight and half crores could 
all be met by increased railway earnings. JN either sugar nor excess profits need 
be taxed, he asserted. The latter Bill might be passed but he asked that it should 
not be enforced except when, and if more money was needed. 

Prof P. JV. Bannerjt said that after the increased railway rates and the Excess 
Profits Tax Bill, the budget was the third taxation measure of the year. All the 
taxes would fall on trade and industry. For instance, sugar had been continually 
attacked since 1937 and was now in a state of collapse. The petrol duty would 
seriously affect the road transport trade* He criticised the alteration of the 
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Niemeyer proposals which would deprive the provinces of legitimate revenues. But 
the budget which made all these taxation proposals had no word to say about 
economy or retrenchment of expenditure, The budget, he said, was so bad that 
it should be thrown out. 

Mr. Shabban said that the budget had caused more relief than anxiety. He 
emphasised, however, that, in the matter of pi ice control, the country was still 
backward and haU-heartel in its efforts. The willingness of the tax-payer to bear 
the increased burden, he said, would depend upon the protection which he received 
against the rise in pnee3 in excess of enhanced taxes. He expressed surprise that 
a fruitful source of additional revenue like the export duty on jute nad been 
overlooked by the Finance Member and said that the suspicion had been roused 
that jute had ’been left untouched in the interest of the foreigner but at the expense 
of the Indian tax-payer. He lefeived to the “joint responsibility” with regard to 
defence and said that the stipulation regarding India’s share of the cost had created 
some doubts which he urged should be removed. 

Mr. K, K. Malaviya said that the Finance Member spoke as if he belonged 
to this country but actually he became au Indian only for purposes of taxing 
Indians. The’ speaker could not congratulate the Finance Member on his budget 
but only on the lucidity of his^ speech. Ail the proposals in the budget were 
conceived with only one object and that was winning the war — a war, in whose 
declaration the country had no voice or choice and in the waging of which the 
people of the country were not trained by the Government. He closed with an 
appeal for a dearness allowance for the poor employees of the Government of India. 

Dr. Dalai said that the budget was the best that could have been presented 
in the existing circumstances and reflected the Finance Member’s sense of reality 
and determination to maintain India’s credit. Dr. Dalai stressed the importance 
of the population problem and noted with appreciation that the next year’s census 
would be proceeded with. Referring to defence, he suggested that the time was not 
inopportune to ask Indian States also to bear a part 'of the military expenditure 
and the loss on strategic railways. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that, before bringing up taxation proposals, the Gov- 
ernment should have told the House what the taxable capacity of the people wa3. 
The country was just emerging from long years of depression and the Government 
should have given it a chance to make up for the lean years. He bitterly com- 
plained about the scanty nature of information regarding the defence expenditure 
and said that like the United Kingdom, the Government should have taken the 
non-officials into its confidence. 

Sir Jeremy JRaisman , Finance Member, replying to the debate, said that he 
could not pretend to be other than gratified at Ihe reception of Ins first budget 
both in the House and in the country. He trusted that he would not be accused 
of complacency, if he said that it was not merely the commendatory remarks made 
in the House, but it was the criticisms which re-infoiced him in the feeling that 
there was really nothing seriously wrong with the proposals he had made. Dealing 
with the “old old argument” that the gap between revenue and expenditure should 
be met not by additional taxation but by borrowing he said that it meant in 
other words, it should not be met at all, tor, one should not delude oneself with 
words. ‘T£ we spend moie than our income and borrow the money we promise 
to pay another day,” he added, “we do not solve the pioblem.” It had been asked, 
the Finance Member continued, why India alone among the belligerent countries 
should aspire to such heights of financial purism and pay her way. The answer 
was simple. At the present moment India was able to pay her way. The only 
justification which would have convinced him for putting the cost of the war 
operations on to a succeeding generation was, that it was impossible to meet the 
cost at present. At the stage which India had leached and on the scale in which 
she was involved in war expenditure and having regard to the economic condition 
of the country, it was the plain duty of the Finance Member to meet that expen- 
diture from current revenues. He did not say that would always be so. Obviously 
it was possible that military expenditure might reach a figure which was beyond 
this country’s taxable capacity, hut the Budget was based not on any attempt to 
forecast military developments of the next year but on actual commitments with 
regard to the defence which had already been undertaken. The Finance Member 
quoted relevant passages from his Budget speech to reinforce his thesis that the 
uncertainties of the present time were so great that the possibilities of error were 
particularly large and he was bound to take those possibilities into account. Dealing 
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wifcli the charge of under-estimating the yield from the Excess Profits Tax Bill, 
Sir Jeremy pointed out the factors that must be kept in view in forecasting it and 
said that he took the estimate of three croies as the net additional revenue after 
allowing for the effect on income-tax and super-tax* That effect would be of the 
Older o? one crore and so, in order to realise the net three crores, the gioss assess- 
ment of the Excess Piofits Tax would be of the order of four crores. In other 
words, the total Excess Profits Tax which would be biought into assessment was 
eight croies of mpees. They would probably only be dealing with fragments of 
a year and he claimed with confidence that the estimate of three croies was by no 
means an under estimate. 

The next point of criticism was the amendment of the Niemeyer Order in 
Council, which, it had been represented in certain quarters, amounted to a cheating 
of the provinces of their legitimate expectation. The Finance Member explained 
the framework of the constitution and pointed out that the circumstances had 
changed in a manner which Sir Qfcto Niemeyer could not have f oie-seen. Sir Otto 
Niemeyer had naturally assumed, Su Jeiemy Raisman observed, that in a contin- 
gency such as the war, we would deal with the ciicumstances as they arose and 
would not necessarily adhere to the formula such as he had put forward* Under 
the Government of India Act, it was piovided that, in a period which should not 
be less than ten years, the Centre should devolve to the provinces half the divisible 
income-tax but owing to the war, revenues from railways began to move up sharply 
and owing to the economic prosperity the yield of income-tax began to move up too 
and we were faced with a situation in which it was by no means impossible that, 
under the Niemeyer formula one half of the total divisible income-tax would fall 
to be distributed to the provinces fiom the third or the fourth year of the ten-year 
peiiod and that the whole scheme which the framers of the constitution had drawn 
up, in order that the Centre might adjust itself to the devolution of income-tax 
representing eight or nine per cent of its total revenue was swept away in the 
couise of a" few months. The Finance Member claimed that that was a situation 
which was bound to be corrected and the manner in which it had been corrected 
was one which had done no injustice to the provinces. On the contraiy, they would 
still be m the position of being benefited by the change. He did not mean that 
they would receive the amounts which they would have received by a blind 
application of the Niemeyer formula but if within the period of ten years the 
provinces were to work up to or 7 crores and since in the present year they 
were to leceive something of the order of 240 lakhs, next year, the fourth of the 
ten years, they ought to receive 300 lakhs. He considered that they were being 
guaranteed a steady and satisfactory progression towards the end that the constitu- 
tion had in view, namely, that by the end of ten years and not less, they should 
be in possession of half the divisible income-tax. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Sale of Drugs Bill 

6th. MARCH -The Assembly discussed official Bills to-day. Sir Girija Sankar 
Bajpai’s motion, that the time given for the presentation of the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to regulate the import, manufacture and sale of 

drugs be extended up to March 15, was agreed to, after the House had rejected by 

42 votes to 25, Maulvt Abdul Ghaut' s amendment to extend the time up to June BO. 
In accordance with their decision, Congiess members did not take part in the 
vo ting. 

Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Amend. Bill 

The House passed Sir Ramaswami 2fud altar’s Bill to amend the Goal Mines 
Safety (Stowing) Act so as to permit the use of the Stowing Boaid’s funds to 

measures required to extinguish files and strengthen boundaries between mines 

and pievent innundation of mines by water, in addition to the use of these funds 
for sand stowing. 

Agricultural Exports Cess Bill 

Sir G. S. Bajpai moved that the Bill to impose on the export of certain 
agricultural commodities a cess of half per cent ad valorem and to use the pro- 
ceeds to make better financial provision for the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, be taken into consideration. Sir Gnja Shankar explained the constitution 
and work of the Imperial Council and pointed out that its financial requirements 
for carrying on research work would amount to Rs. 15 lakhs a year. This sum, 
he suggested, was by no means exorbitant considering that the United Kingdom 
spent in one year an amount representing more than 80 lakhs of rupees on an 
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acreage of cultivated land which was less than one-tenth of India’s. He made it 
clear that the Bill sought to make no change in the control at present exercised 
by the House over the activities of the Council, whose administrative charges 
would continue to come before the Assembly for voting in the ordinary way and 
the Assembly^ would be fully entitled to call the Council to account. 

Mr. Griffiths joined on behalf of the European Group against the “haste with 
which the House was being asked to consent to a new financial imposition even 
without the matter being considered in a Select Committee”. Some members feaied 
that even the small cess might handicap India’s export Uade in the international 
market. Mr. Kuman advanced the theory that the imposition on hides and skins 
would fall on Muslim traders and tkeiefore was indefensible. In the end, Sir G. 

Bajpai , recognising the strength of the Opposition to an immediate decision and 
wishing to avoid bitterness, conceded the demand for a select committee. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

8th. MARCH : — Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day. By 
43 votes to 22, Sir Baza Ah’s cut motion to “discuss the importance of initiating 
a decisive policy of training Indians to undertake the defence of the eountiy ana 
of establishing a defence advisory committee” was rejected. 

Sir Yamin Khan then raised a discussion on the Indianization of the Army. 
He referred to his resolution of 1922 which he said had led to the announcement 
regarding the eight units scheme. He was opposed to that scheme then and 
opposed it now as he held that segregation of Indians was detrimental to India 
and Great Biitain. His main reason for moving the cut was to prepare India to 
help Great Britain in the present War. The motion was, however, rejected without 
a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Next day, the lltb. March, the House held two important debates, one on 
the the Government of India’s Frontier policy, and the second on the constitutional 
issue, initiated by Mr. Amy, to evoke fiom the Government a declaration of their 
war aims with particular reference to India. The alignment of forces in the two 
debates was of con sidei able interest. In the first, the Muslim League Party’s 
passionate plea for independence for the tribesmen of Waziristan, on the ground 
that the Government of India had aggressive intentions towards them, found no 
support Lorn Mr. Aney and other sections of the House. In the second debate, 
Congiess Nationalists, found themselves in a position of similar isolation, though three 
Muslim members, Messrs. Zafar Ah, Murtuza and Abdul Gham almost decided to 
defy the party whip and remained neutral until the last moment, when they rushed 
into the “Noes” lobby. Mr. Uaroe , the Foreign Secretary, utilising Saidar Sant 
Singh’s recital of a long list of minders, kidnappings and raids during the last 
twelve months, disclaimed any motive beyond that of safeguarding the lives and 
property of the people in the settled districts. For Pathans he had much admiration, 
especially for their loyalty to leaders and friends and their hospitality, but 
unfortunately they had the defect of intolerance towards men of other creeds. 
Imperfect and incomplete in some lespects he admitted the Government's policy 
to be, but the destruction of the tribal civilisation was not their aim, nor had they 
any intention of setting up a regular administration of their own in Waziiistan. 
The Muslim Leaguers allowed their own “cut motion” to be xejected without a 
division, though theii speeches indicated strong censure of the Government. Then 
came Mr. Amys demand for a declaration of war aims through a carefully 
prepared and closely reasoned statement, which Mr. Griffiths later commended for 
its studied moderation. But the speaker, on behalf ot the European Group, could 
not appreciate the spirit of the maiket place which, according to him, had inspired 
the Congress Woiking Committee. “Deliberate, cold-blooded and materialistic” he 
declared the attitude of the Congiess to be. Mr. James, intervening later, sought 
to soften the acerbity of Mr. Griffiths’ attack. He regretted that Gandhiji’s first 
views on the war had not been accepted by the Congress. The Muslim Leaguers 
took a somewhat different line. Mr. Zafar Ah, pointing to independence as the 
common aim of the Congress and the Muslim League, wondered if six Hindu 
and six Muslim leadeis could not nominate a Constituent Assembly to decide 
India’s future constitution. Sir Raza Alt had a long list of questions. What 
did independence mean ? What would be the procedure of the Constituent 
Assembly? How would decisions be reached in it? Why not appoint a tribunal 
to give a new Communal Award straightaway, instead of waiting for a Constituent 
Assembly ? Sir iff. Zafrullah Khan , winding up the debate, made some intriguing 
reference to the “changed attitude of the British Government” and the reality of 

20 
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freedom being within reach, if only there was the requisite courage and magnanimity 
to take it. The House then adjourned. 

12th. MARCH The Assembly passed without a division Rao Sahib Sivaiafs 
cut motion to discuss “the mdiffeient attitude of the Government towaids the 
welfare of the scheduled castes”. 

A concession in regard to the pensions of inferior servants of the Government 
of India was announced by Sir Jeremy Raisman , Finance Member, dining the 
debate on Mr. Joshis cut motion to discuss the grievances of Government servants. 
The Finance Member said that the penod of forty yeais’ service which at present 
was necessary before an inferior seivant could draw the maximum pension was 
intended to be 1 educed to thirty-five years. In addition to this, he also intended 
to change the basis of determining the amount of pension so as to enhance the 
fraction of pay to be given as pension. As regards the spejial allowance given 
to infeiior servants who moved between Delhi and Simla every year, this was 
proposed to be stopped in the case of those who would be permanently in Delhi, 
but the Government were considering the question of giving them some compen- 
sation. The migiatoiy staff would be paid a suitable allowance during theii stay 
in Simla. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer , moving his cut motion to discuss the taxation policy 
of the Government of India, suggested that policy had in the main been justified 
in spite of Congress attacks on it. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar , Commerce 
Member, after stating the Government’s intentions regarding industrial development 
during the war, proceeded to declaie that the export of commodities was intimately 
connected with the import. There could not be a one-way traffic with reference 
to trade. If the country wanted to export commodities it must impoit commodities. 
There was no use in relying on the supposed need of other countnes for our 
products or on the supposition that our position as an exporting country was thus 
secure. There could be no question of self sufficiency in these matters. Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer withdrew his motion. At five, the guillotine was applied and 
the demands were all passed. The House then adjourned. 

Excess Profits Tax Bill (coxm) 

13th. MARCH The Assembly began a general discussion to-day of the Excess 
Profits Tax Bill as reported upon by the Select Committee. Sir Jeremy Raisman 
Finance Member, commending the Bill to the House thought that the members 
would agree that the labours of the committee had borne substantial fruit. The 
consensus of opinion throughout the countiy, he said, was that the measure was 
now greatly improved and he gladly acknowledged the assistance he had leceived 
in the committee. Briefly explaining the changes made, the Finance Member said 
that the most important modification was the additional option given in the 
definition of standard peiiod. This was a matter which engaged the anxious 
attention of the committee and it decided to include a new option, namely, the 
average of the years 1937-38 and 1938-39. The inclusion of this option extended 
to a large number of businesses the facility to adopt what was generally regarded 
as the level of high economic activity as a basis in determining standard “profit. 
It was a change the importance of which could hardly be exaggerated and its 
effect on the incidence of the tax was very gieat indeed. Mr. A. C. Datta 
in supporting the motion for consideration, said that some of the most objectionable 
features of the Bill had been removed by the select committee and he hoped that 
others would be remedied by the House now. Mr. A. Aikman said that to the ordi- 
nary assessee the principle of the Bill was the 50 per cent tax. The rest was merely 
complicated detail connected with its collection. Having known the Budgetary 
position, he proceeded, his group was satisfied that the estimate of Rs. 3,00,^0 000 
as the yield fiom the tax was not an under-estimate and that in consequence ’the 
rate was a fair one. From his knowledge of the jute industry which was one 
of the first to receive war contracts he knew that the expansion of business had 
been little more than to bring profits up to what might be considered normal 
rates. Sandbags which were such an important factor in foitifications during the 
last war had to-day been replaced to a considerable extent by more permanent 
structures consisting principally of concrete Mr. M. Azhar Ah complained that 
the definitions of companies and factories differed in the Bill from those in 
Company Law and the Factories Act. He presumed that the difference was 
due to the fact that the Government wanted to lope in the largest number of 
concerns. Mr. Hussain Bhai Laljee strongly pleaded for Indian traders 
abroad and asked what had the Government done to help those traders that 
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it should now tax them and unreasonably ? At this stage as there was 
no quorum, the House adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March, when 
Sir H . P. Mody , after humoiously commenting on the woik of the ‘‘much-be- 
nighted select committee, ’’ pleaded the case of the cinema industry, the shipping 
industry and^ Sindhi merchants trading abroad, to all three of whom due regard 
should be paid. It was a matter of fundamental importance, declared Sir Homi, 
that in the administration of the Act, the right type of officers should be selected 
and the right type of appellate personnel constituted. He asked that special instruc- 
tions be issued to the officers to exercise forbearance and indulgence and in all 
cases of doubt to give the benefit of it to the assessor. Sir A. H . Ghuznati said 
that Indian Chambers of Commerce weie opposed to the piinciple of the Bill* 
India was piepaied to help the Government defeat Hitleiism and Stalinism. Qhe 
Government wanted eight croies for this puipose and proposed to laise Rs. five 
ciores by increased railway rates and fares and the balance of three ciores by this 
tax. The three croies, he contended, should be obtained by other ways. Sir Yamm 
Khan argued that industries should be satisfied with six per cent profit and that 
Government in proposing to take only 50 per cent of excess profits had shown 
gieat consideration to industrial concerns. Mr. Aney asked that in computing 
standard profits the highest income of any one year should be taken into 
account and not the average of a number of years. Sir Jeremy Rcnsman. 
Finance Member, replying to the debate confined his remaiks to the general 
aspects of the Bill. Referring to the repeated assertion that the Bill would 
tax other . than war profits, he said that the principle was not taxation of 
profits which could be demonstrated to be due to the war. It was taxation of 
excess profits arising in war conditions because it was based on the principle of 
priority of taxation, namely, that the cost of additional defence measures should be 
borne in the fiist instance by those who in war conditions found themselves not 
worse off but better off. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed , who represented a viewpoint with 
which he had the utmost sympathy, proceeded the Finance Member, was not satisfied 
with the additional option given to the taxpayer. The situation in which he found 
himself, said Sir Jeremy Raisman, was that there were certain industries which 
like many industries in Europe were earning substantial war profits during the 
period before war actually broke out. The bill as originally introduced was devised 
to tax those profits as well as profits which had accrued or would accrue after the 
outbreak of war. But, in the course of examining this question in the select 
committee, he came to the conclusion that theie weie also a number of industries 
and a large field of commercial activity in India which were comparatively 
unaffected by the quasi-rvar conditions which pievailed in Europe for a year or 
more before the war. Sir Jeremy felt he would be on stionger ground in basing 
the Bill on the broad piinciple of equity which would eliminate as many cases of 
haidship as possible. It would be better that the Bill be modified in the dnection 
of greater equitableness, and if necessaiy and the needs later should so require it, 
the incidence of the tax should be increased in other ways. Although the relief 
and the advantage to ceitain concerns which had resulted from tills important 
modification was substantial it was nevertheless countei balanced by a great improve- 
ment in the equitable incidence of the measure, Refeiring to the machinery to 
administer the measure, he assured the House that he realized the importance of 
a measure of this kind being not only efficiently administeied but administered in 
the pioper spirit. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 15th. March, 
and continued discussion on the Bill clause by clause till the 20th. March when it 
passed the third leading of the Bill, bloving the third reading, Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
Finance Member, referred to the two main changes which the Bill bad undergone 
during the consideration stage, namely, the raising of the exemption limit to Rs. 
36,000 and the widening of the scope of clause 26 to cover certain . additional types 
of cases to which the Central Board of Revenue could grant relief. With these 
amendments he felt that possibilities of genuine hardships had been greatly reduced. 
He gave the assurance that the administration of the Act would be carried out in 
the spirit which would be sympathetic to the growth of industry, particularly of 
new and pioneer industries (hear, hear'. He was himself exceedingly anxious that 
everything should be done to encourage industiy to take advantage of the 
opportunities provided by war and it was with that end in view that he was happy 
to place at the Commerce Membei’s disposal funds which could be used for research 
and pioneer work by the Board of Industry. In the same spiiit he would himself 
supervise the administration of the provisions which had now been included in 
section 26 and he hoped to be able to secure that no damage was done to the 
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sensitive plants which might emerge in the eailier stage of the emergency period. 
And if it was found that m the working of this measuie seiious or unwarrantable 
hardship was caused to types of business, he would make it his duty to promote 
necessary amendments. The House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

21st MARCH :—The Finance Member, in moving for the consideration of the 
Finance Bill to day, said that his budget speech contained the background of 
the financial proposals. Mr Ramsay Scott gave figiues to show that the total 
amount of sugar to be sold duiing this year together with the carry-over fiom the 
the previous season was perhaps 1.350,000 Ions against the consumption figure for 
the country of just over one million tons. What was to happen to the balance, 
and what was Java going to do ? There was no loom for Java imports and if she 
imported even small quantities she would depress the maiket while if she resorted 
to dumping to get rid of her surplus there would be a slump m sugar piices and 
crashes all round. One remedy might be the curtailment of production but that 
would affect provincial revenues and the U. P. Government representative was 
reported to have expressed himself against that remedy. Mr. Scott suggested the 
setting up immediately of a committee representing the Finance, Commerce and 
Agricultural Departments and Piovincial Government representatives and two or 
tfiree representatives of the sugar industry to investigate the effect of central and 
provincial taxation and excise on the industry and to stabilize sugar prices 
so that all interests might get a fair return. He also suggested that the 
increased excise should be brought into effect on sugar manufactured only after 
March 1. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 26th. March when 
Sir Abdul Halim Grhuznam strongly criticised the appointment of liaison officers 
and controllers in connexion with the supply of war material. These officers, he 
said, were all Europeans with only one exception. They weie all diawn from the 
very trades which they were supposed to control. Sir Abdul Halim referred in 
particular the liaison officer in legard to the leather trade and said that hides and 
skins was a business in which Moslems had a monopoly and yet not one of them 
was consulted before this officer was appointed. Further, this officer who was an 
Englishman was now in a position to know all the trade secrets and all the hide 
merchants were at his mercy. Sir Abdul Halim said that there was no need for 
a new department of supply. He demanded the formation of Bengali units in the 
Army, and criticizing the All-India Radio declared that it was carrying on Congress 
propaganda. He objected to the discontinuance of Calcutta as a Haj port and 
asked for an assurance that it would be thrown open again to Haj traffic. Sir G. 
S . Bajpai , replying to the “long, dreary drip of disparaging declamation’’ of earlier 
sp eakers referred to the anxiety expressed by one of them about the Taj Mahal and 
gave the assurance that the Government fully realized that it was a legacy of beauty 
to all communities in the country and deserved the utmost care. He added that 
the superintendent in charge had during the Easter holidays assured him that there 
was nothing like imminent or immediate risk to the Taj. As regards the closing of 
the Port of Calcutta, he said that it was a temporaiv war measure and Haj pilgrims 
who would normally sail from that Port were given special facilities to travel to 
Bombay and sail from there. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed said that the Niemeyer Award 
needed revision. It might have suited the conditions at the time it was given 
but had now become unsuitable owing particularly to the change caused by the 
war, which had increased the expense of the central Government and brought down 
those of the provinces. He said that in the course of war every one in the country 
who was in a position to pay must pay and gave the warning that the people must 
get ready for a second and possibly a third Finance Bill duiing the year. He had 
not concluded his spe ch when the House adjourned. 

Removal op Disabilities op Overseas Indians 

27th. MARCH :—The Assembly considered non-official resolutions to-day. The 
Government accepted Mr. Ghulam Bhik Nairang's resolution urging steps to bring 
about the removal of disabilities of Indians in various parts of the Biitish Com- 
monwealth. The House passed the resolution amid cheers. Sir G. S. Bajpai 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health and Lands, replied to the debate! 
Referring to Ceylon, he said that as soon as the Government of India heard of 
the piojected emigration restrictions last year, the requisite approach was made 
and in August, the Governor of Ceylon declared that any definite proposal for 
restricting emigration would be referred to the Government of India and any legis- 
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lation would be reserved for Eis Majesty’s pleasure. No approach to legislation 
of this type had yet materialized. As legards Burma* a strong representation on 
the subject of compensation arising fiom the liots had been addressed to the Secie- 
taiy of State for Burma and as regards the general relations between the two com- 
munities in that country theie had been some improvement and he could testify 
on the evidence of the Government of India’s Agent in Burma that in the interior 
of the country the atmosphere was better than for some time. One of the most 
important pieces of legislation theie related to land imvhase but according to a 
report published this morning as a result of discussion a solution had been evolved 
which was not altogether unaiceptable to the Indian community in Burma. But the 
Government had not given ud the subject. A certain controversy, continued Bir 
Girija, had arisen with regard to Natal arising fiom the undertaking 'which the 
Indian community had given voluntarily abstaining fiom purchase of" land in pre- 
dominantly Euiopean areas, but the situation in South Africa generally with regaid 
to the Indian question was so critical and the marshalling of political parties in 
the Legislature so evently balanced that we had to go very carefully indeed lest 
worse befall us. Last year, we were actually threatened with legislation to make 
segregation permanent but tire present Ministry had given the assurance that it 
was not going to bring in any special legislation. All that it had done was to 
appoint a fact-finding commission in this situation. It was desirable that the paths 
of discretion and of prudence should be followed. 

Modification of Fiscal Policy 

Sir Raja Alt moved his resolution recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee of officials and non -officials to examine the present fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India and recommend suitable modifications. He traced the evolution of 
the present policy of discriminating protection and said that honest doubts had 
arisen whether the Exchequer was not helping industries too much by giving them 
an amount of protection which was not justified by the circumstances of the case. 
He had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Debate on tee Finance Bill (contd.) 

28 th MARCH The Assembly continued the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to-day. Sir Z tauidtn concentrated his criticism on the Department of Supply, 
particularly the appointment of adviseis and liaison officers. He urged the aboli- 
tion of the contracts directorate and pointed out that the Supply department could 
secure oiders. He asked, however, that purchases should be made through the 
Indian Stoies department. The Supply department, he demanded, should consist 
only of officials. He wanted that an announcement should be made with regard 
to the Indo-Japanese trade negotiations. The existing agreement was due to 
expire on March 31 and the Government must indicate their intentions and plans 
to deal with the period when no agreement would be there. Sir Ziauddin said 
the textitle industiy was not entitled to have the protection both of high tariff 
duties as well as of impoifc quotas. Either the one or the other should be removed. 
Pandit K. K \ Mai any a declaied that if theie w T as any justification in any year 
for throwing out the Finance Bill it was this year. He charged the Government 
of India with a deliberate attempt to keep down the prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties in India so that they could be expoited to the United Kingdom as cheaply 
as possible. Ihe Government, he asserted, wanted to stop exports of these com- 
modities to neutral countries in order that an artificial depression in prices might 
be cieated for the benefit of the United Kingdom. He opposed the incresed sugar 
duty. Mr. Lalchand Navalraz called upon the Finance Member to prove to the 
House that increased sugar duty would not adversely affect the manufacturer, the 
eanegrower or the consumer and to explain why the sugar tariff board report had 
been shelved. In view of the surplus in the budget he urged the Finanee Member 
to consider the desirability of raising the exemption limit with regard to income- 
tax from Bs. 1,500 to Bs. 2000, Mr. Lalchand said that the slab svstem was intro- 
duced last year as an experiment and he suggested that the surplus was possibly 
the result of that system. If so, some relief was due to the incometax paver. 
He urged the reduction of the salt duty from Bs. 1-4 to Be 1 and objected to "the 
reduction in the salt import duty. He pressed for the establishment of a radio 
station at Karachi and the development of telephone communication in the interior 
and pleaded for greater representation of Sindhis in the services. Mr. Azharali 
said that the annual sessions of the Con gi ess and the League were to be held in 
Bamgarh and Lahore and that they would bring more revenue to the railways* 
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Why then, he asked, did Government raise the rates and fares. The demand for 
declarations of Government’s intentions with regard to India was, in his opinion, 
useless, because declaiations had been made on many occasions befoie right from 
the time of Queen Victona, but had been treated as sciaps of paper. What was 
required was unity in the countiy and if that was achieved, a small constituent 
assembly of eleven membeis would be sufficient to fiame the constitution, Maulana 
Zafar Alt declared : It is the duty of eveiy civilized Government to see to it that 
not one of its subjects staives, that biead is supplied to every man and woman in 
this country — not bread with butter, because butter is scaice— but only bieacl. Has 
any census been taken of the number of people who aie starving ? Is theie a 
poor house in India ? If not now, at least after the war, let the Finance Member 
make piovision in the budget for an old age pension for eveiyone in India above 
60 yeais of at least Es. 10. (Laughter.) People would be prepaied to tax themselves 
for this but not tor the palatial Government buildings. Does the Finance Member 
know the rate of unemployment, that Madias giaduates are selling betels, and 
Bombay graduates are shoe-blacks.” Sir Jeiemy Batsman began by emphasizing 
the extreme uncertainty of the prospect which faced the countiy in the year ahead. 
The budgetaiy policy, he declaied, was one which would . ensuie the financial 
stability of the country in the face of the probable adverse influences and enable 
it to withstand the shocks she might receive. He repudiated the charge of 
underestimation of revenue and pointed out that if that was true, none would have 
expected some large surplus emerging, unless expenditure also had been greatly 
expanding. But actually, during the three years pieceding the current year, the 
figures of revenue collected and the actual expenditure charged to that revenue 
showed surpluses of Es. 121 lakhs, 172 lakhs and Es 174 lakhs respectively, which 
were insufficient to provide for the three ciores of sinking fund each year. Nor 
had expenditure increased gieatly dining these years. Sir Jeiemy went on to 
stress the fact that the ciitenon of a budget was whether the general result was 
reasonably close to the original estimate. He asserted that the present policy must 
be to facilitate and ensuie the fullest and most effective utilization of India’s 
economic resources for the purpose of winning the war and coupled with the 
measures taken to ensure that end theie must be due regard for the necessity of 
placing the country in the strongest possible position after the emergency. He 
was sure these were the main objectives which must be kept in view throughout. 
He ciiticized those who talked on the one hand of the exploitation of India for the 
benefit of the Allies and complained that India was not being given full opportunity 
to cater to the requirements of the Allies. Defending the sugar duty and the 
petrol duty, he asked his critics to suggest alternatives and declared that the 

additional taxation of luxuries must be mled out because they were in the nature 
of uncertain sources. He reiterated the view that sugar, moie particularly in India 
than elsewhere, was the vehicle for an important revenue tax. He said that he was 

fully aware of the difficulties of the industry but it was clear that the price of 

sugar had been maintained for an unduly long time at an unjustifiably high level 
and high puces maintained at the sacrifice of the consumer had led to the high 
prices of cane and the industry found itself involved in a vicious circle. He 
contended that a change was bound to come about in the conditions of the 
production and the marketing of sugar and that change was inevitable whether 
the excise duty was maintained unchanged or increased or reduced. The 
House passed the motion for consideration and on the next day, the 
2Sth. March, an attempt to fix the petrol duty at ten annas instead of 

twelve was made by Maulvi Abdul Gham . Sardar Sant Singh, Maulana Zafar 
All and Mr. M. S. Aney, who supported Maulvi Ghani, complained of high piices 
of petiol and urged piice control. They aigued that the enhanced duty would hit 
industries haid. Sir Jeremy Batsman, replying, pointed out that the use of petrol 
for stationary engines m industries was a negligible fraction of the total and it was 
in his opinion not a consideration which should carry any weight in dealing with the 
increase of duty. As for the question of high petiol prices, here, as in the case of 
sugar, questions of that kind were not diiectly relevant to the Finance Bill. He 
was not prepared to accept that it would be open or justifiable for the Government 
to attempt any far-reaching scheme of regulation. Maulvi Abdul Ghani 1 s amend- 
ment was negatived as also Mr. Lalchand N avail ar’s amendmend to fix the duty at 
eleven annas. Effoits were made by Mr. Navalral and Maulvi Abdul Ghani to 
reduce the piice of postcards and to raise the income-tax exemption limit from 
Es. 1,500 to Es. 2,000 but failed. Moving that the Bill as amended be passed, 
Sis Jeremy Eaisman expressed gratification that the House had been so reasonable 
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in dealing with the Bill. Maulvi Abdul Ghani, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. 
Aney opposed the motion. The Finance Bill, it will be recalled, had been thrown 
out at the first or second reading stages dining the last fire years. The Bill, with 
one amendment exempting sugar produced upto Febiuarv 29 from the enhanced 
duty, was passed without a division to-day. 

British Subjects' Defence Service Bill 

1st APRIL : — Unusually excited scenes were witnessed to-day when the Bill 
relating to military semce by Euiopean British Subjects in ‘India came up for 
discussion. The House Guided no less than four times. Once on a closure 
motion, as feelings ran high and elected membeis opposite seemed determined to 
fight for certain questions of pnneiple laised in the Bill. The Division List dis- 
closed that with the exception of Mr. Shahban and Baja Kushpalsingh, who gener- 
ally sit with Official Membeis, all Indian elected members belonging both to the 
Muslim League and the Nationalist Party voted together againsf the measure on 
the ground of principle. Commenting on Government’s refusal to amend the bill 
Mr. L. K Mattra satirically cried, “They should be given a riding allowance for 
riding loughshod over our wishes”. Mr. Jufar Ah deplored the absence of Con- 

f ress members and said, “If they had been heie, they would have made you 
ance.” On the other hand, one Nationalist Member regretfully observed, tt \Ye 
find it increasingly difficult for decent people to be here.” The main objections 
to the bill were three, according to the trend of to-day’s debate. Firstly, Govern- 
ment was charged with racial disciimination as the ‘Bill provided opportunities 
of military service only to Europeans, and not to Indians also. Mr. Ghtasuddtn 
referred to the fact that the Bengal, the Punjab and Sind legislatures had agreed 
to help Britain in war, and bitterly asked, “Why don’t you include Punjabis, 
Bengalis and Sindhis in the Bill V The second objection was inclusion of 
European British Subjects belonging to the Dominions and colonies. This was 
vehemently opposed as a calculated affront to Indian nationhood, as the Bill pro- 
posed to give facilities for military service to people coming from tenitories, where 
Indians were treated as “worse than animals”. The third objection was to the 
words ‘‘National service” used in the Bill. This was ciiticised as a misnomer by 
Mr. Aney. There was nothing according to him National about it. The motion 
for consideration of the bill moved by Mr. A. De. C. Williams , Defence Co-ordi- 
nation Secietaiy, was pressed to a division and passed by 41 votes to 22, the 
Moslem League and Congress Nationalist Party members joining to vote against 
it and the European group, nominated and Government members voting for the 
motion. The third reading of the bill was passed by 40 votes to 12. 

Defence of India Amend. Bill 

The bill to amend the Defence of India Act in order to provide among other 
things, for the prevention of the spread of lepoits or prosecution of purposes 
prejudicial to His Majesty’s relations with foieign powers was next taken up. Mr. 
Williams , moving consideration of it, explained objects, and added that the provisions 
of the Act were proposed to be extended to Indian states and tiibal areas. Sardar 
Sant Singh, Maulana Zafar Ali and Pandit L. K. Haiti a opposed the bill. Sardar 
Sant Singh dealt at length with the woiking of the xlet in the provinces, and 
said his information was that it was being used by Provincial Governments to 
oust their political opponent. In the Punjab alone, there were aheady BOO 
convictions under the Act. He urged the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the working of the Act. After lefening to the action taken against Prof, 
Ranga. he said that Sir Samuel Hoaie in the House of Commons gave the 
assurance that Government would devise machinery to keep a check on the 
executive in mates of exteinment and internment of individuals. Sardar Sant 
Singh asked the Government of India to do likewise. Maulana Zajar Ali said 
he was at one with the Government if the bill was used against those who 
obstructed the prosecution of the war, but his giievance was that the Act was 
being used against persons holding advanced political views. Pandit Maitra 
charged the Government of India with failure to cany out the undertaking to keep 
a careful watch on the Provincial Government’s use of the poweis under the Act. 
In Bengal, there had been 539 convictions under it, and the press had been 
muzzled. The provisions had been distorted and made applicable to cases to 
which they did not in fact have any teference. He asked why the act was being 
extended to the tribal areas. The debate had not concluded, when the House 
adjourned. 
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Agricultural Produce Cess Bill 

2nd. APRIL The Agricultural Produce Cess Bill, as reported upon by the 
Select Committee, was taken up for consideiation to-day. Sir <2. S. Bajpai , 
moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, replied to certain criticisms made 
on the Bill since the debate on its reference to Select Committee. He said firstly 
the incidence of the proposed cess would in no case lise even to one pice per unit 
involved and secondly, since the introduction of the Bill, the pi ices of agricultural 
produce as shown by index prices had suffered no adverse effect. Thirdly, the 
proposed cess of half per cent ad valorem was well below the rate of cess already 
levied in the case of other commodities such as jute, rice, coffee. Applying these 
three tests, therefore it was not reasonable to argue that this modest cess for the 
benefit of the agriculturist was going to operate as a handicap to him. Sir Girja 
Shankar gave the assurance that the right to ask questions and move resolutions 
with regard to all matters pertaining to the activities of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research for whose financial benefit the cess would be levied would 
not be abated one jot or tittle because of the passing of the Bill. He also assured 
the House that the effect of the Act on export trade would be watched and pointed 
out that the Government had power to remove fiom the list of commodities on 
which the cess would be levied anythrng which was adversely affected by the 
cess. Maul an a Zafar Ali urged the need for facilities for export of agricultural 
commodities and declared that the Government had not done enough to secure 
a sufficient supply of manuie to agriculturists.. He suggested a prohibitive duty 
on the export of manure. Mr. Nauman , opposing the Bill, said that though the 
incidence of the cess might be low, the principle of the levy was in itself 
objectionable. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, he said, should not 
be looked upon as a commercial concern but should have its expenses met from 
the Central Exchequer. Mr. J. D. Boyle (European Group) asked whether the 
cess would apply to commodities already ordered before the introduction of the 
Bill but not yet shipped. He urged that the Government should reconsider the 
list of articles on which the cess was proposed and drew attention to the case of 
pepper, groundnuts and cashew nuts which, he asked, should be exempted. Sir 
Zia-ud-dm Ahmed did not object to the principle of levying the cess but pleaded 
that it should be examined by a competent committee of the merchants concerned. 
He pleaded that the House should have time to discuss the rules under the Act, 
and should be given the assurance that the powers of the Legislature over the 
affairs of the Imperial Council were not diminished and periodical reports of the 
working of the Act should be placed before the members. Pandit iC AT. Malaviya 
supported the Bill but suggested that waste cotton should also be included in the 
list because it was an important article which every country in the world was at 
present conserving. Sir <2. S. Bajpai . replying, pointed out that a prohibitive 
export duty on manure such as had been suggested would meet only an insigni- 
ficant part of the money required but he gave the assurance that the Imperial 
Council would consider the suggestion for conserving the supplies of manure. He 
assured Mr. Boyle that the position of commodities bought before the Bill was 
introduced would be sympathetically examined. He thought that it should be 
possible to give relief if it was found to be due. During the second reading, Sir 
G, S. Bajpai accepted two amendments moved by -Mr. Nauman for the omission 
from the list of raw hides cuttings and raw skins cuttings, and the Bill, with 
this change, was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

The House then passed Sir A. Ramaswami Mudahar's Bill to amend the 
Insurance Act with two important changes, which were explained by the mover. 
The first, said Sir Ramaswami, confined the rights of reciprocity to insurance 
companies in Indian States instead or extending them, as originally proposed in the 
amending Bill, to companies outside India also. He accepted this restriction in 
view of certain apprehensions expressed by insurance companies with regard to the 
extension of the reciprocity provisions beyond India. Secondly, with regard to 
actuarial valuation by which the Government under the Act had to satisfy them- 
selves about the soundness of companies before permitting them to amalgamate, he 
accepted the suggestion that if one of the companies had a standing which was 
well-known to the Government, a fresh actuarial valuation should not be necessary 
and the last actuarial report, provided it was not more than five years old, should 
be considered sufficient for the purpose of amalgamation. Mr. L ♦ C ♦ Bugs and Mr. 
Nauman welcomed the Bill which was passed. 
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Excess Profits Tax Bill (contd.) 

The House also assented to the amendments made in the Council of State to 
the Excess Profits Tax Bill. 

Parsi Marriage & Divorce Act 

Earlier in the morning, the House, on Sir H . P . Mody’s motion, passed 
the Bill to amend the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act as passed by the Council 
of State. 

Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

4th. APRIL :—Sir Ramaswami Mudaltar , in moving for consideration of the 
second Tanff Bill to-day, explained why duties on wheat and broken rice were being 
continued for another year and those on silk for another two years. Refening to 
wheat, the Commerce Member said that the question bristled with difficulties. 
Soon after the outbieak of war, one set of opinion in India wanted price control 
while another wanted no control particularly with regard to agricultural commodi- 
ties. In between these two sets of opinions, there was the question of retaining 
the import duty on w T heat. It was pointed out that the duty artificially laised 
the price of wheat and that shipping difficulties and current prices of that article 
could adequately protect the interests of the cultivator. Taking the long range 
view, however, the Government decided to continue the duty for another year. 
As for silk, the Commerce Member said that the repoit of the Tariff Board was 
submitted to the Gorvernment in January last year. It was then too late for 
the Government to reach a decision and bring up the necessary legislation during 
the budget session. Since then war had broken out and had radically changed 
the conditions on which the recommendations of the Tariff Board were based. 
It was found that due to import difficulties, the prices of silk were already higher 
than were regarded fair prices by the Tariff Board. In fairness to the industry, the 
Government had decided to continue the existing duties for a further period 
of two years. The Bill was passed. 

The Drugs Bill 

5th. APRIL The Assembly to-day passed the Drugs Bills. During 
discussion of the clauses, on Pandit L, K. Maitra’s motion, the House agreed to 
the enlargement of the Drugs Technical Advisory Board by the addition of an 
elected representative of the Central Council of the Indian Medical Association and 
an elected representative of the blanches in India of the British Medical Association. 

As the result of a compromise, a new clause was added, pioviding for the 
constitution of a Drugs Consultative Committee. The House agreed to the proposal 
made by Pandit Maitra and accepted by Sir G. S . Bajpai that the two schedules 
to the Bill should be bi ought together into one single schedule and consequential 
changes were made in the relevant Clauses 7 and 15. The Bill, as amended, was 
passed. 

Mines Act Amend. Bill 

The House then passed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar's Bill to amend the Indian 
Mines Act. 

Petroleum Act Amend. Bill 

The Commerce Member’s Bill to amend the Petroleum Act was taken up and 
had not been disposed of when the HouBe rose for the day. 

Motor Vehicles Act Amend. Bill 

6th. APRIL 1 The Budget session of the Assembly concluded to-day. The 
House passed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’s Pertroleum Bill and Sir Andrew 
Clow's Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act, The House was then prorogued. 
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January Session — Calcutta — 3rd January to 19fch. January 1940 

The Bengal Money-lendep-s’ Bill 

The Bengal Legislative Council commenced its January Session in 
Calcutta on the 3rd. January 1340 after - the X’mas recess and took up the 
fui idler consideration of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill, 1939. The House disposed 
of a large number of amendments moved by the opposition and the Coalition Party 
relating to the Explanatoiy clause of the Bill, (clause 2). Amendments of the 
opposition were all lost without any division while two or three amendments of 
minor importance moved by the Coalition Paity were accepted by the Hon’ble 
Nawab Musharuf Hussain, Judicial Minister, and passed. The consideration of 
a few amendments relating to the definition of the word ‘loan' for the puipose of 
the bill tabled by both sections of the House were postponed at the request of 
the Government. To-day’s discussion vras dull, which was practically confined 
between the mover of an amendment and the Hon’ble the Minister. The amend- 
ments relating to clause 3 of the bill which dealt with ‘notified bank’ for the 
purpose of this bill was also postponed. The House then adjourned till the 
next day, the 4th. January, when it passed as many as 11 clauses (clauses 4 to 
14) with tew amendments. Though large number of amendments stood in the 
name of different members belonging to either section of the House, only a few 
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were moved. There was no debate on any of them and the discussion was confined 
between the Hon’ble Minister, Nawah Musharuf Hossam and the mover of the 
amendments. A few amendments of the Coalition Party suggesting changes in the 
draft of the clauses were accepted by the Hon’ble Minister and were passed. There 
were two divisions on amendments moved by the Congiess party and on each 
occasion the Congiess sustained defeat by a difference of about 20 votes. 

Boundaries of Bengal 

5th. JANUARY Non -official resolutions were discussed in the Council to-day. 
A resolution urging the Government to move the autlioiities concerned for obtaining 
an order-in-eouncil under the piovisions of Section 290 of the Government of India 
Act 1935, for alteiing the boundaiies of the piovince of Bengal on the basis of 
linguistic aiSnities, and the re-union of all Bengali-speaking areas in the province of 
Bengal, was discussed. It had been moved by Mr. Kamnu Kumar Dutt and 
partly discussed before the Chustmas lecess. Inteivening in the debate, the Chief 
Minister said that, in his opinion, the lea! object in moving such a resolution was 
not to secure administrative efficiency, but to get rid of the Muslim majoiity in 
Bengal, The resolution was lost without a division. 

Law & Order in Bengal 

An assurance that the Ministry were determined to maintain law and order in 
the province and that they would at once take steps if they found that Muslim 
masses were really going out of control, was next given by the Chief Minister, Mr. 
A . K. Fazlul Euq , in the course of a debate on a non-official resolution moved by 
Mr. Laht Chandra Das (Congress), on the communal tension in Noakhali district. 
Mr. Das’s resolution urged the appointment of a committee with the power to take 
evidence, to enquiie into the causes of strained relations between Hindus and 
Muslims in the district of Noakhali and to suggest lemedies. The xesolution was 
discussed on the 12th January, the next non-official day, when the Congress party 
strongly argued that sufficient mateiials had been placed before the Council to cause 
an inquiry by the Government and emphasised that the leaders of the Muslim 
community had been given uniestiicted libeities as a result of which Hindus of 
Noakhali, who were in hopeless minonty, had been tenonsed and were suffering 
immensely m silence. In xeply to these allegations against the {'.resent Government 
ot Bengal* the Home Munster and the coalitionists maintained that the charges were 
baseless, malafide and had been made meiely as a counter-blast to the charges made 
by the Hon’ble the Chief Minister of Bengal, (Mr. A. K . Fazlul Huq) against the 
Congress Governments. The lesolution when put to vote was declaied lost. No divi- 
sion was called for. This was followed by the consideiation of the non-official Bills. 

Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill (cjonyd.) 

8th to 11th. JANUARY :—The Council lesumed discussion on the Moneylenders’ 
Bill on the 8th. January and continued it till the 11th to decide if money-lending was 
a mere subsidiary function of a bank, or a pumary one. The matter arose out of 
a point of older laised by a member of the Piogiessive Paity on the 8th as to whether 
it was within the competence of a Provincial Legislatiue to legislate on banking 
which was federal subject. The hon. Naicab Musharaff Hostain, Xvlinister in charge 
of the Bill, maintained that the provincial legislature had every lrght to legislate 
on the regulation and control of money-lending in Bengal. Whether the transaction 
was between an individual and an individual, or between an institution and an 
institution, money-lending was merely a subsidiary function of a bank, and as such 
it could be dealt with by the Provincial Legislature. Dr. Badha Kumud MooJcgrjee 
(Congress) argued that money-lending was the very life and breath of a bank, and 
was an integral part of a bank’s function. Mr. C . E. Ormond of the European 
Group suggested that the Government should refer the matter to His Excellency 
the Viceroy in older that he might obtain the opinion of the Federal Court on the 
matter. The hon. Mr. H, 8 . Suhrawardy , Minister for Commerce and Labour, 
lemarked that Mr. Ormond’s suggestion might he “a way out,” but, he added, no 
such convention had been crested. He did not think it would be wise to refer the 
matter to the Governor-Geneial for the opinion of the Federal Court. Speaking on 
the point of order, Mr. Kamdmkumar Duita i Leader of the Opposition, said that 
while he admitted that it was one of the functions of a bank to lend money, he 
would like to point out that the Bill was intra vires of the Provincial Legislature. 
Dr. Badha Kumud Mookherjee (Congress) remarked that money-lending as such 
could be controlled by a Provincial Legislature, provided lending of money was 
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pursued not by corporations and banks, but by individuals in the course of their 
ordinary avocations. But if money-lending was carried on by corporations, then 
the subject passed out of the jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislature into that of 
the Central. The President , giving his ruling on the 15th. January on the point of 
order that the Bill was ultra vires of the provincial legislature, inasmuch as it 
sought to deal with the conduct of banking business by corporations which was 
an item in the exclusive Federal List, gave the benefit of doubt in favour of the 
contention that the bill was intra vires of the provincial legislature and held that 
discussion of the clause in reference to which the point of order had been raised 
might be proceeded with. The point of Older was raised by Mr. Indn Bhushan 
SaiJcar (Progressive) before the Christmas recess in refeience to Sub-clause 13 (d) 
(1) of Clause 2 of the Bill which includes within the purview of the Bill 
loans advanced by banking corporations other than scheduled and notified 
banks The point of order was allowed to be discussed by the President for 
two days in which all sections of the House participated. The President gave 
the following ruling “I have given most anxious consicleiation over this 
matter and considering all aspects of the question I have come to the conclusion 
that when I am not free from doubts in my mind, I am not in a position to 
hold that the matter is outside the scope ot the provincial legislature. Unless 
in my mind it be indisputably clear that the provision of the Bill relating 
to banks is beyond the jurisdiction of the provincial legislature without any 
reasonable doubts, I shall not by my ruling deprive the Council of the 
opportunity to discuss any clause on merits and arrive at its own decision. 
In the circumstances, I give the benefit of doubt in favour of the contention 
that the Sub-clause referred to in the point of order is intra vires of the 
piovincial legislature. The discussion of the clause referred to in the point of 
order may accordingly be proceeded with.’ 7 On the 17th* January, the President 
disposed of another point of order raised in connection with the consideration of the 
Bill. The point of order was that since promissory notes were specially mentioned 
in the exclusive Federal List the matter was beyond the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
legislature. The opposition contended that money-lending and negotiability were 
the two most important functions of a promissory note which were affected by 
some of the provisions of this Bill. It was argued on behalf of the Government 
that promissory notes did not necessarily deal with money-lending. In giving 
his ruling, the President pointed out that it was evident that a promissory note 
need not necessarily be based on money-lending as the consideration of such a 
sum need not be a loan. The bill in its present form might hamper to a certain 
extent the negotiability of such a note but it did not piohibit its negotiability. 
The President held that the provisions of the Bill on which the point of order 
had been raised were not ultra vires of the provincial legislature. The Council 
then adjourned till the next day, the 19th. January when the Bill, as settled, was 
passed. The Bill was piloted by the Hon. Mr. H. S . Suhrawardy in the Assembly last 
year and the Hon. Nawab Musharuff Hossam carried it through in the Council. 
The Bill principally aimed at to give relief to the poor agiiculturists who had 
been oppressed and suppressed on account of heavy interests charged by the 
mahajans of the province. By this bill, the maximum rates of interest to be 
charged for loans other than commercial loan, debentures, and money advanced 
by the co-operative societies, and Banking organisations had been fixed at 10 
and 8 per cent respectively for the unsecured and secured loans. The other 
important provision made in this bill was to provide for easy instalments to repay 
the loans. While giving their support to the measure so far as the general principle 
underlying the Bill was concerned, the Congress Party criticised the ministry 
for having given the retrospective effect of the Act, for excluding debentures, aud 
for making ‘invidious’ distinction between banks and other societies etc. The 
Congress Party further by way of amendments wanted to reduce the maximum 
rate of interests. The above provisions, they feared, might affect the credit system 
of the province. The Government and their supporters, on the other hand, 
maintained that they had tried their level best to make the measure up to the 
line as far as possible and denied that the Bill would affect the credit system 
of the province in any way. 


Budget Session — Calcutta — 16th. February to 2nd. April 1940 

General Discussion oe the Budget 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced on the 
17th. February 1940 when the Hon’ble Mr, H, S. Suhrawardy , Finance Minister, 
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presented the Budget estimates for the year 1940-41 whereafter the House adjourned 
till the 21st* February when the general discussion of the Budget took place. The 
debate was initiated by Khan Bahadur Sayed Muzzemuddm Hossain oi the 
coalition party. The Khan Bahadur said that the budget as presented did not disclose 
initiation of any ambitious scheme as admitted by the Finance Minister himself 
and then he asciibed it as due to financial strigeney and in view of the . war condi- 
tion in Europe. Mr. J \ B . Boss , while congratulating the Finance Minister for the 

very able way in which he had formulated the budget estimates for the current 
year, suggested that the Government should make anangement for suitable 
propaganda to enlighten the rural population about their franchise lights. 
Mr. Radha Kumud Muhherjee (Congress) remarked that the real clog in the wheel 
of Bengal’s progress was the hopelessly inadequate allotment of revenue to this 
province by the Centre. As a result of extiemely unjust financial adjustment 
against Bengal, the province was having deficit budgets since 1921. By this piocess, 
she had suffeied a loss of ten crores of lupees and this money had to be found 

by means of additional taxation. Naturally, with such inadequate resources, 

deterioration was bound to occur in eveiy department of the nation’s activities. 
Mr. Mukheijee pointed out how Bengal showed badly in the matter of expenditure 
on education, health, medical and other nation -building departments in comparison 
with Bombay and Madias. This, in spite of the fact that Bengal was the lichest 
of all the provinces with a total gross levenue of 38 croies of rupees. He suggested 
that every party in .Bengal, irrespective of their political cieed, should strive 
unitedly to obtain from the Central Government full financial justice to the 
province. Mr* Eumayun Kabir (Krishak-Praja) remarked that the budget was 
not only extremely conservative but was reactionary. The Finance Minister had 
not only not conserved the progiess aheady made in some of the nation-building 
departments but had in some instances actually gone back. It had been said that 
slump always followed in the wake of war. That might be true. At the present 
moment, however, Bengal was in a fortunate position financially on account of 
war. Theie was no reason why, anticipating a future slump, they must cuitail 
their expenditure on nation-buildmg departments. It was permissible to argue 
that to-day they might be suffeimg from adversity but they might have piospeiity 
in the future and in view of that they should have incieased expendifcuie in the 
nation-building depaitments. Next day, the 22nd. February, Mi. Ranjit Pal 
Choudhury (Congress) also condemned the pioposal for further taxation, which, 
he said, was “in equitable, unjust and cruel”. He was not opposed to further 
taxation on principle, but his point was that the money deiived fiom this source 
should be spent for the benefit of the people. Mr. Kader Baksh (Coalition) was 
surprised that the Finance Minister haa presented a deficit Budget in spite of the 
fact that the present economic outlook was orighter than had been the case at 
any time during the last 10 years. Examining the Budget proposals, he said that 
the provision made for education, particularly primary education, was most 
inadequate. Referring to the irrigation budget, on behalf of the inhabitants of 
North Bengal, he expressed gratitude to the Minister for the provision made for 
irrigation in North Bengal. Mr. Kammi Kumar Butt, Leader of the Congiess 
Opposition, said that the Budget lacked a well-planned scheme for the development 
of the province. In preparing a budget the Mimstiy should bear in mind that 
their primaiy duty was to the province. If this were done, a budget would not 
bear the impress of individual or party influence as was the case with the present 
Budget. The real test of a budget was whether it provided ways and means for 
the people to have more money. But in the present instance it was nothing but 
a catalogue of doles and grants made here and there and a list of administrative 
expenditure. He also criticized the proposal for further taxation without form- 
ulating a well-planned scheme as to how the money that the proposed 
taxes would yield was going to be spent. Rai Bahadur S . N. Sinha, 

also regretted that the Ministry proposed to levy further taxes when 

the taxation measures passed by the Legislature last year had already caused 
discontent in the province. He said that if the sources of revenue already tapped 
were further explored and some economy effected, not only would the deficit be 
wiped out but also some additional money found to make larger provisions for 
the nation -building departments. The discussion continued till the 27th. February 
when, replying to the debate, the Finance Minister informed the House that the 
sum of Rs, 25,000 provided in last year’s budget for the Visvabharati had been 
released by the Finance Department for payment. He also told the House that 
another sum of Rs. 25,000 had been allotted in the current year’s budget for 
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the same institution* The Finance Minister assured the House that the Government 
would not come forward with any proposal for fiesh taxation unless they had 
comprehensive schemes ready in hand, and that the money available from the 
imposition of such taxation would be spent only on nation-building depaitments. 

Non-official Bills 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — A number of non-offiicial Bills was disposed of to-day, 
The more important of them were the Patni Taluks Regulation (Amendment) 
Bill, the Abolition of Dowiy Bill and the Local Self Government (Amendment) 
Bill, The first named Bill which was introduced by Khan Bahadur Eezzaqul 
Haidar Chowdhury sought to remove some of the difficulties experienced by patnidars 
by providing “suie mode of registering transferee’s name in the sheruta of the 
zemindar on payment of transfer fee at the time of registration of the transfer”. 
The Bill was passed. 

The Abolition of Dowry Bill, for which Eai Bahadur. Surendra, Narayan 
Sinha was responsible, aimed at putting a stop to “the. practice of giving and 
taking dowry as a consideration for maniage, a system widely prevalent in Bengal”. 
The Rai Banadur (who had introduced the Bill in August 1938) sought to move 
for the consideration of the Bill without reference to a select committee. Nawab 
Musharraf Hossatn , Minister, while expressing sympathy with the principles under- 
lying the Bill, suggested reference of the Bill to a select committee to consider 
the measure in its various aspects. In view of the opinions expressed, the President 
was reluctant to suspend the rules and the Bill lemained at its original stage. 

The Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill intioducea by Mr. 
Humayun Kabir sought the abolition of nominated seats in local bodies ana the 
introduction of adult franchise so far as election to those bodies were concerned. 
It also proposed to debar chan men of municipalities and district boards from 
standing for election to provincial legislatures. On a motion by the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca the Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion* The Council then 
adjourned. 

The Bengal Finance Amend. Bill 1940 

28th. FEBRUARY ' The question as to whether the dignity and prestige of the 
House were affected by the Government coming forward with an amending Bill 
to modify the decision of the Council anived at a few months before, was discussed 
in connexion with the motion of Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy that the Bengal Finance 
Amendment Bill, 1940, be taken into consideration. By this amending Bill the 
Government proposed that they should be given powers to frame rules to exempt 
person or class of persons from the operation of the Bengal Finance Act, 1939, 
without the approval of the legislature. Originally the Bengal Finance Act con- 
tained provision giving powers to the Government to fiame rules without approval 
of the legislature but subsequently the Council amended the clause to the effect 
that the rules framed by the Government for exempting persons or class of persons 
from the operation of the Act must have the appioval ot the legislatuie, and the 
modification made by the House as accepted by the Assembly. Now the Govern- 
ment wanted to lestore the oiiginal provision of the Act and the Assembly had 
passed the amendment, When the Bill came up for discussion to-day, the mem- 
bers took strong exception to the pioposed amendment which they characterised as the 
culmination of a seiies of outrages that were being perfected by the present 
Government upon the dignity and liberties of the Upper House. In the interest of 
democracy the Government should ask the appioval of the legislature in framing 
the rules. The Government had not given even a tiial of the decision of the legis- 
lature and yet had come forward for a revision of their decision without any reason 
whatsoever. Heie was the instance whereby the executives wanted to pit themselves 
against the legislatures, the members opined. The most noticeable feature was 
that though Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim throughout his speech opposed the motion 
he voted for the motion, which was ultimately carried by 24 to 19. 

Release of Political Peisoneks 

1st. MARCH A demand for the immediate and unconditional release of all 
the political prisoners now in jail, was made in a resolution moved on behalf of 
the Congress Party by Mr, Laht Chandra Das to-day. The resolution was nega- 
tived by the House without a division. In moving the resolution, Mr. Das applied 
to the Government to revise its policy with regard to the question of release of 
political prisoners and replace the one they were pursuing now by a policy of 
general amnesty to all political prisoners. Dr. Eadha Ktmud MuJcherji (Congress!, 
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supporting the resolution, appealed to the Government to release the remaining 
political piisoners on the ground of higher statesmanship. Opposing the resolution, 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin , Home Minister, pointed out that the Government had a 
definite policy laid down and approved of by the legislature in regard to the release 
of political piisoners. And according to that policy, the Government had taken 
action so far. Out of the 87 political prisoners now in jail, he said, there were 35 
who could get out immediately provided they accepted conditional release. The 
Minister complained that of the released piisoners about 40 to 50 per cent, instead 
of settling down, were going out to the countryside and taking part in activities, 
which, however, he must say, weie not Congress activities. A war was on and 
there was special emeigency" and in such cucumstances they had no alternative 
but to oppose the lesolution. The Home Minister did not think that opinion ex- 
pressed by a handful ol peisons gathered in parks and resolutions passed by them 
constituted public opinion. If that was so, remarked the Home Minister, then 
Gandhiji would have been the most hated man in Bengal to-day, because all along 
his journey from Goalundo to Sealdah he had been shown black-flags at stations 
by a handful of youths and students. That was not public opinion. Public opinion 
in the matter of the Government’s policy with regard to the release of political 
prisoners had been declared thiough its representatives m the Assembly. The 
Council then adjourned till March 11. 

Bengal Tenancy 3rd. Amend. Bill 

11th. MARCH i—The Council held a brief sitting to-day when on a motion 
of Mr. E. C . Ormond it referred the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 
1939, as passed by the Assembly, to a Select Committee with instructions to submit 
their report by March 21, 1940. By this amending Bill it was proposed inter aha 
to provide that the only step that should be taken in execution of a rent decree was 
to bring the entire tenure or holding to sale. In order to prevent collusion at sales 
it was also proposed to provide that if the purchaser bids less than the amount due 
under the decree or certificate the property should pass to him subject to a liability 
to pay the difference. The Bill was introduced by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy . 
While expressing sympathy with the object of the Bill, the members discussed the 
question as to whether the Bill should be refened to the Select Committee or for 
public opinion. 


The Bengal Finance Amend. Bill 1940 (Contd.) 

13th. MARCH 1 The Council passed to-day, without a division, the Bengal 
Finance Bill, 1940, which empowered the Government to levy an ungraduated tax of 
Es. 30 per head per annum on all professions, trades, callings and employments, 
the tax being payable by those who aie assessable to income-tax. The Bill, which 
had already been passed by the Assembly, also empowered the Government to pres- 
cribe rules for exemption or remission of the tax, which was being imposed by the 
Government for the second year. The Finance Minister, Mr. H. S . Suhrawardy , 
assiued the House that, before prescnbing the rules, the Government would publish 
a draft thereof in the Gazette, in order to give the public and members of the 
Legislature an opportunity to discuss the matter. The Finance Minister added 
that the Government proposed to give relief to peisons who had been wrongly 
assessed to income-tax, to persons who earned barely an income assessable to 
income-tax and to those who were temporarily posted in Bengal for war purposes. 

Non-Official Bills 

15th. MARCH : — Several non-official Bills were dealt with to-day. Khan Bahadur 
Saiyed Muazzamiiddm Hosam introduced four Bills, namely, the Bengal Land Re- 
venue Sales Amending Bill, the Bengal Water Hyacinth Amending Bill, the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1938, and the Bengal Emergency Rent 
Remission Bill, 1938. The first two were referred to Select Committees and the 
third circulated on the 29th. March. 

The Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill 1940, sponsored by Mr. Kader 
Bahsh was, on the motion of Mr.. Mesh akud din Ahmed , circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion on it by May 31, 

On the motion of Rai Surendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur the Abolition of 
Dowry Bill, 1938, which stood in his name, was referred to a Select Committee with 
instructions to report by March 25, 1940, 

The Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenancy Bill, which was brought forward by 
Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosam was, on the motion of Sir Bejoy 
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Prosad Singh Boy , Revenue Minister, circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion 
on it by December 31, 1940. The Council then adjourned. 

Bengal Jute Regulation Bill 1940 

10th. to 27th. MARCH 1 The consideration of the Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 1940, 
as passed by the Assembly, was the only item of business on the 19th. There were no 
less than 233 amendments of which 52 were disposed of. Of these four were lost, an 
equal number were withdrawn, and the rest weie not moved. Mr Tamizuddm Khan , 
Minister, in moving that the Bill be considered, gave a short history of the measure 
and the main problems confronting the jute industry. The Bill, he added, was 
extiemely urgent and if there was any delay in passing rt, it would be very difficult 
for Government to prepare a recoid of the existing jute on the land. Under the 
circumstances he requested members who had tabled amendments, not to press tliem 
unless they involved any change m the principle of the Bill. Further, because there 
was no provision in the Bill rt must not be surmised that Government had not 
got the idea of fixing a price for jute. Mr. Laht Chandra Das moved that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee with instructions to report by April 30, 1940. 
The Minister said there was an impression abroad that during the War, cultivators 
might grow as much jute as they liked. But as a matter of fact, despite the huge 
orders for standbags, the total consumption of loose jute for War purposes up-to- 
date was not very much. This Bill was an emergency measure, and unless something 
was done veiy quickly the situation might become very serious. He assured the 
House that unless the co-operation of the other jute growing provinces was secured, 
Bengal would not be able to enforce the regulation of jute. Mr. Laht Chandra Das 
withdrew his motion on the Ministers assurance. After disposing of a large number 
of amendments on this day and on the next day, the House adjourned till the 
27th. Mareh when the Bill was passed without any substantial change. 

Official Bills Discussed 

28th. MARCH:— A number of Government Bills were disposed of to-day. The 
Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provision) Bill 1940 piolated by the 
Hon Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, The Administrator GeneraPs (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill 1940, and the Official Trustees (Bengal Amendment) Bill, piolated by the Hon. 
Nawab Musharuff Hussain were passed by the Council. 

Bengal Tenancy 3rd. Amend. Bill (contd.) 

Yet another surprise was sprung by the House when the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, was being discussed. The Bill was 
piolated by the Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy . The Hon. President 
(Mr. S . C. Mutter) held that some of the amendments tabled to the Bill 
contravened the provision of section 299 clause (2) of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. An amendment moved by the coalition party was being discussed 
when Mr. H, C . A. Hunter of the European Party said that they generally 
agreed with the underlying principle of the Bill but they had serious objection 
regarding one or two clauses of the Bill which were clearly of expropriatory 
character. He added that unless suitable amendments were agreed to by the Hon. 
Minister his party would most reluctantly oppose the Bill during its final stage. 
Mr. E . C . Ormond pointed out that the effect of the amendment would result in 
extinguishing or modifying of some of the existing rights in land and as such it 
could not be considered in the House until previous consent of the Governor was 
obtained. The Chair agreed to the contention of Mr. Ormond and held that 
previous sanction was necessary to have the amendment discussed. Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Smgh Roy proposed that the consideration of the Bill be postponed for necessary 
sanction. The House then adjourned till the 2nd. April when it met twice 
to conclude consideration of the Bill. During the afternoon session the 
Ministerialist Party suffered a defeat when an amendment sponsored by the party 
was rejected by the House by 19 votes to 18. The European group, which to a 
great extent holds the balance in the House, joind the Congress and Progressive 
parties in voting against the amendment. Since certain modifications had been 
made in the Bill in this House, it was to be sent back for consideration to the 
Lower House, which had alreay passed tt. The council was prorogued after 
it had passed the Bill. 
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Syed Hassan Ali Chowdhury : 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kabiruddin , 
Khan ! 

Abdul Hossain Ahmed * 

Maulyi Md. Israil j 

Maulyi Abdul Hamid Shah ! 

Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmad \ 

Shamsuddin Ahmed Khandakar j 

Maulyi Ahmed Ali Mridha ! 

The Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan 
Yusuf Ali Chowdhury 
Mahammad Abul Fazl j 

Al-Hadj Gyasuddin Ahmed Choudhury! 


Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 
Abul Kader 

Khan Sahib Maulyi Hatemally 
Jamadar 

Khan Sahib Maulyi Syed Md. Afzal 
Khan Bahadur Maulyi Hashem Ali 
Khan 

Sadaruddin Ahmed 
Abdul Wahab Khan 
Maulyi Mahammed Mozammel Huq 
Haji Maulyi Tofel Ahmed 
Chowdhury 

Maulvi Mustufa Ali Dewan 
Nawabzada K. Nasarullah 
Maqbul Hossain 
Maulvi Mafizuddin Ahmed 
Bamizuddin Ahmed 
Asimuddin Ahmed 
Maulvi Mahammed Hasanuzzaman 
Moulvi Jonab Ali Majumdar 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abidur Beza 
Chowdhury 
Mr. Shah ed ali 
Maulvi Mohammad Ibrahim 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Aminullah 
Shah Syed Golam Sarwar Hosaini 
Syed Ahmad Khan 
Syed Abdul Majid 
Maulvi Abdur Razzak 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Jalaluddin 
Ahmad 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Anwarul 
Azim 

Maulana Md. Maniruzzaman 
Islamabadi 
Dr. Sanaullah 

Khan Bahadur Maulyi Fazlul Qadir 
Miss Mira Dutta Gupta 
Mrs. Hemaprova Majumdar 
„ Hasina Murshed, m.be. 

Begum Farhat Bano Khanam 
Miss. P. B. Bell-Hart 
J. W. Chippendale 

L. T. Maguire 
C. Griffiths 

I. A. Clark 

Sir Henry Birkmyre, Bart 
B. J. Hawkins 
Curtis Millar 

A. O. Brown 

G. Morgan, c.ie. 

H. Brabant Smith 
William C. Patton 

J. W. B. Steven 
F. J. Marindin 

Dr. H. C. Mukherji 
S. A. Gomes 
P. F. S. Warren 
Bogers Haywood 

M. A. F. Hirtzel 
F. H. French 

B. M. Sassoon 
David Hendry 

W. C Wordsworth 

K. At Hamilton 
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H. E. Norton 

W. A. M. Walker 

I. G. Kennedy 
C. W. Miles 

G. G. MACGREGOR 
E. B, Whitehead 
Sir Hari Sanker Paul 
Nalini Eanjan Sarkar 
Debi Prasad Khaitan 
Eai Moongtu Lall Tapuria Bahadur 
Abdur Eahman Siddiqi 
Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Eoy 
Hon. Maharaja Srischandra Nandy 
OF COSSIMBAZAR 


Kumar Shib Shekbareswar Eay 
Maharaja Sashi Kanta Achajya 
Choudhury of Muktagachha, 

Eai Kshirod Chandra Eoy Bahadur 

J. N. Gupta 
Aftab Ali 

Or. Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 
Sibnath Banerjee 

A. M. A. Zaman 

B. Mukherjee 

Babu Litta Munda Sirdar 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookeejee 
Fazlur Eahman 


The Budget Session— Calcutta— 15th. February to 9th. April 1940 

Financial Statement for 1940—41 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 
Calcutta on the 15th. February 1940 when the Hon. Mr. ff. S. Suhrawardy 
presented the Financial Statement for the year 1940-41. The estimates for the 
coming year were based on the existing level of taxation. The Finance Minister 
explained that he had not had time since he assumed charge of the Finance 
portfolio in December to appraise the situation sufficiently to suggest concrete 
remedies. He was now engaged, however, in a survey of possible sources of 
new revenue and anticipated that before the end of the coming year he would 
place before the House proposals for new taxation. 

“The immediate effects of the war”, said Mr. Suhrawardy, “have been for 
the most part beneficial to the economy of the province, but it would be dangerous 
to enlarge our commitments on the basis of that prosperity against the slump 
which all previous expeiience suggests must inevitably follow. Further, we 
must be ready and prepared to take our due share in the buiden of the war, 
should events move nearer home and involve us moie directly and closely. For 
this reason the Departments had not taken up any new long-range schemes 
likely to involve the finances of the province in recur i in g expenditure of 
considerable magnitude. In my opinion, it would be fatal to the finances of the 
province, if, deceived by an artificial piospeiity due to war conditions, we 
permitted ourselves to undertake new commitments that we cannot hope to be 
able to maintain.” Dealing first with the year 1938-89, the Finance Minister 
said that the deficit of 21.77 lakhs shown in the levised estimates had not 
materialised and the year had ended with an almost exact balance on revenue 
account. Mr. Suhrawardy then turned to the current year, the revised estimates for 
which show the immediate influences of the outbreak of the war. He revealed 
that the revenue receipts are expected to be 25 lakhs more, and expenditure 
on revenue account 48 lakhs less, than was anticipated in the previous budget. 
The Finance Minister recalled that his predecessor, in presenting last years 
budget, announced that it was based on the assumption that war would not 
break out. The falsification of this hypothesis had naturally upset the estimates. 
The former Minister had also assumed that a loan of one cioie would be raised 
in order to cover the deficit ; in view of the uncertainty of woild conditions, 
however, the Government had decided that it would be inadvisable to resort 
to a loan. As a result, treasury bills aggregating 150 lakhs had been or would 
be issued duiing the current year : of this amount 90 lakhs would, according 
to present expectations, be repaid before the close of the year, and it was 

hoped to repay the balance of 60 lakhs in the course of the coming year. Mr. 
Suhrawardy went on to relate the effects of the war. The stoppage of exports 

to Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia has caused an appreciable decline in 

receipts from the jute duty, and so far, the increased off-take of the Allies in 
the form of sand-bags and hessians has not been sufficient to compensate in 

full the decrease in exports to Central and Northern European countiies. 
Greater activity in the Share Market and better trading results have led to an 
improvement under receipts from non-judicial stamps. As a result of the improve- 
ment in railway earnings, a larger contribution under income-tax is expected, 
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Finally, some improvement in land revenue collection is anticipated as a result 
of the rise in prices of agiicultural produce. 

The revised estimates delimit the increases expected under the above heads 
as follows : 

Source Increase 

Income tax 21 lakhs 

Land revenue 7 „ 

Stamps 8 „ 

The decrease in the jute duty is expected to be 30 lakhs. As against the 
increases in revenue, the war has necessitated certain extraordinary charges, the 
most important of which were on account of air raid precautions, control of 
prices, and the employment of extra police to guard protected areas. The bulk 
of these charges, the Minister added, will eventually be recovered from the 
Government of India. The war had also caused the abandonment or postponement 
of certaia items of expenditure, such as curtailment of leave to Indians, non- 
utilisation of state scholarships in European countries, and the postponement of 
some civil work in view of the general rise in the price of materials. 

Turning to the coming year, the Finance Minister said that, on the assumption 
that the existing level of taxation will be maintained and no new sources of 
revenue will be tapped during the year, revenue receipts have been placed at 13 
croies 97 lakhs, as compared with the 14 crores 3 lakhs of the revised estimates 
for the current year. The decrease of 6 lakhs is due mainly to falls under extra- 
ordinary receipts and land revenue, with compensatory increases under jute duty, 
income-tax and other taxes and civil work, the latter increase being due to larger 
transfers from the Boad Development Fund in order to finance a more extensive 
programme of road development The expected increase fiom the jute duty is based 
on hopes of improved shipping facilities causing an improvement in exports. The 
estimated expendituie on Bevenue account is put at 14 crores 54 lakhs, which is 37 
lakhs higher than the revised estimates. The main increases are intended for civil 
works — which in view of the straitened financial circumstances will be confined to 
those which cannot be postponed without serious administrative inconvenience — 
Public Health— which includes 7$ lakhs for rural water supply, and 5 lakhs for free 
distribution of quinine— iirigation, and debt conciliation. 

In conclusion, Mr, Suhrawardy said, “Our expenditure has now reached a 
point at which we are living a little beyond our means, and pending a detailed 
survey of the possible new sources of revenue, there is no alternative but to mark 
time. We have been fortunate that we have not had to curtail the many beneficent 
activities that we have undertaken since we assumed office. But I am sure the 
House will agree' with me that this is not enough. We must expand and expand 
progressively’’. Mr. Suhrawardy added that they must seize the opportunity in 
Bengal to develop resources and build up reserves against “the depression that 
we all fear w r ill follow *, we must aim at being in a position to lighten the severity 
of the inevitable slump by undertaking large scale schemes of civil works, irigation 
and drainage. 

The Bengal Finance Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Finance (Amendment) Bill, 1940, introduced next by the hon. Mr. 
JET * S. Suhratvardy , Finance Minister, was passed. The Opposition opposed the 
second reading of the Bill and the Finance Minister’s motion to take the Bill into 
consideration was passed by 96 to 47 votes. The Bengal Finance Act of 1939 pro- 
vided for the levy of an ungraduated tax of Bs. 30 per head per annum on all 
trades^ callings, professions and employments, those who were assessable to income- 
tax being liable to pay the tax. The Act empoweied the Government to make rules 
providing for the exemption or remission of the tax, subject to the approval of the 
Provincial Legislature. The Amending Finance Bill which was passed by the 
House to-day empowers the Government to make rules providing for 
exemption or remission of the tax without reference to the Legislature. 

Externment Order— Adj. Motion 

lfith, FEBRUARY The Congress Party’s adjournment motion to discuss the 
order served by the Bengal Government on February 14, under the Defence of 
India Buies on eleven Kisan and Labour leaders, externing them from Calcutta and 
suburbs was rejected to-night by 102 to 76 votes. The debate lasted nearly two 
hours. In winding up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose held out a threat that unless the Defence of India Act and the rules made 
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thereunder were made a dead letter, he and other members of the Party would, go 
out of the Assembly to disobey this Act and rules made thereunder, with a view 
to making it a dead letter. Month after month, day after day, protests had been 
made against this and the rules made thereunder, but no heed appeared to have been 
paid to these protests by the Government. Mr. Bose warned the Government that 
unless they retraced their steps he and other members would consider the jails places 
of pilgrimage in order to make the Act and the rules a dead letter. He hoped that 
in this, they would have the support of other parties composing the Opposition in 
this House, and also parties outside which did not owe allegiance to or hold views 
similar to that of the Congress. Replying to the debate on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Nazimudchn , Home Minister, said that every one of the Congress 
Governments when they were in power had utilised the rules made under the 
Defence of India Ordinances. Proceeding, the Minister referred to the Opposition’s 
contention that the orders had been served on these peisons with a view to stifling 
the Labour movement and turning out people who were connected with organising 
labour in connection with the forthcoming Calcutta Corporation elections, and 
characterised this argument as ‘‘childish 5 ’. Several of the speakers, on behalf of the 
Opposition, the Home Minister continued, had not mentioned the activities of 
persons who had been publishing unauthorised leaflets and placarding walls of 
educational institutions and other places with anti-war posters and of people who 
were continuously moving about trying to foment tiouble and create disturbances. 
It could not be denied, the Home Minister proceeded, that hundreds and thousands 
of such leaflets were being distributed, not only in mill areas and in the city of 
Calcutta, but also in ceitain rural areas. It was the deliberate aim of members of 
the Communist Party to create disturbance, and disaffection in the country with 
the ultimate aim of bringing about a mass revolution. There were persons before 
the outbreak of the war and there were persons also now, who professed commu- 
nistic ideals. The Minister then proceeded to read extracts from a leaflet circulated 
surreptitiously in the name of Communists in November, 1939, in which it was de- 
clared that they should carry on anti-war propaganda and hold demonstrations with 
a view to utilising the situation created by the outbreak of the war, for the fulfilment 
of their objective. The House then adjourned till the 21st. 

General Discussion of Budget 

21st. FEBRUARY : — A substantial reduction in the cost of the general adminis- 
tration was urged by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose , initiating the general discussion 
on the Budget for 1940-41 to-day. Mr. Bose regretted that the grant of Rs. 25.000 
which was provided in the last year’s budget for Viswabharati at Santi- 
niketan, had not been continued in the coming year’s budget, and requested the 
Finance Minister to provide money for the institution in the coming year’s budget 
as the Viswabharati did not, according to Mr. Bose, belong to Bengal or India, 
but was an institution belonging to the world. Referring to the Finance Minister’s 
hint at new taxation proposals, Mr. Bose remaiked that if the proposals were 
brought forwad for the purpose of meeting the deficit the Opposition was not 
prepared to support the same. Speaking on behalf of the European group, Mr. 
W. A . Walker congratulated the Finance Minister on his budget speech. Referring 
to the question of jute and jute restriction Mr. Walker remarked that the Govern- 
ment had been overhasty in their decision regarding this year’s jute crop. He 
added that the Government had not considered the possible consequences of restri- 
ction this year and the grave danger to the province which might arise through 
prices being forced up to an economic level. 

Criticism of Ordee on Newspaper 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Government order under the Defence of India Rules 
directing the editor of the Hmdusthan Standard , a Calcutta newspaper, to submit 
to the Special Press Adviser for scrutiny all editorial articles intended for publica- 
tion in that paper for a peiiod of three months, formed the subject of an adjourn- 
ment motion. The motion, which gave rise to a heated debate, was rejected 
without a division. The European members did not take part in the discussion. 
The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose » described the order as 
“a flagrant abuse’’ of the powers given under the Defence of India Act and the 
Rules framed under those powers. He said that if their appeal to the Government 
for withdrawal of the order went in vain, they would not only raise a storm of 
protest* in this city and province but would also take every step to render the 
business of the House impossible. The Premier, Mr. A, K . Fazlul Huq emphati- 
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cally denied the suggestion made by certain Opposition speakers that the order 
represented an attempt to muzzle the nationalist Press. He said that this particular 
journal had been guilty of consistently flouting the authorities and violating all 
rules and laws necessary for the preservation of peace and tranquillity during the 
time of war. A recent article published by the paper had given rise to a crisis 
which left no alternative to the Government but to pass the order. 

General Discussion on Budget (Contd.) 

28rd. & 24th. FEBRUARY Initiating the discussion of the Budget, to-day, Mr. 
Shamsuddm Ahmed held the Government responsible for not having any definite 
constructive scheme for the betterment of the province. So far as the cost of 
administration was concerned, if the Government had any ideology and if they 
had any real desire to do good to the province as a whole he could assure the 
Ministry that they would extend their co-opeiation for carrying out those schemes. 
Instead of doing any constructive work, continued Mr. Shamsuddin, the Ministers 
roamed about the villages and were fomenting the spirit of communalism by the 
cry of Islam in danger. The Chief Minister promised ‘dal bhat’ and free primary 
education but he could not materialise his promises in spite of ample facilities. If 
the Ministry wanted to do beneficial work for the masses, he could assure the House 
that his paity would not offer any obstruction. Mr. Nahni Ranjan Barker criticised 
the present yeai’s budget in a forceful way. Mr. Sarker referred to the omission of 
grant to Biswha Bharati and Sriniketan and said that those two institutions were not 
only famous in their own piovince but those two institutions were known outside India. 
He, in his last yeai’s budget, provided grant for those two institutions and had got 
appreciation not only from Bengal but from outside Bengal. Proceeding, Mr. Sarker 
regretted the pessimism of the Finance Minister which he had expressed in his 
budget statement with regard to the inevitable slum immediately after the war. 
Mr. Sarker showed from the past records that the economic condition of the 
country would be better after the war. He said that after the last great war the 
demand of jute was increased to a considerable extent and the price considerably 
went high ana he could possibly anticipate that the price of jute must go high 
after the war. Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddique deplored the observation made by the 
leader of the European group with regard to the restiietion of jute. Restriction 
of jute, emphasised Mr. Siddique, was the only means to bring back the prosperity 
of Bengal. If the Government of Bengal caught hold of that golden fibre and 
utilised it in various other ways, it would bring money from all parts of the world. 
Jute and jute alone would bring enormous money in Bengal. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 24th. February, when the necessity of fiesh taxation 
to meet the expanding needs of the province was emphasised by the hon. Mr. 
A. K . Fazlul Euq, Chief Minister, who referred to the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education thioughout the piovince, which, he said, would 
require a Bum of about five crores. He also referred to the question of adult 
education, and the establishment of dispensaries in each union. These schemes 
would require money and they could realise that Bengal must have a few more 
crores added to her present revenues m order to meet the expanding needs of 
administration. If they considered the question dispassionately there was no 
escape from the conclusion that, in order to meet the expanding needs of the 
province, they would have to take to taxation. It was no use saying that Bengal 
should not be over-burdened with taxation. Mr. Huq agreed with the members 
of the Opposition that Bengal should have more of that amount which went to 
the Central Exchequer. But till they could get that money, they had to find it 
themselves, So far as he was concerned, if not for anything else, at least for the 
purpose of the introduction of free and compulsory education, they would have to 
have recourse to taxation. He announced that in the near future the Government 
would come up befoie the legislature with their taxation bills. The Budget discus- 
sion concluded at this stage and the House adjourned till the 26th. 

Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 1939 

26th. FEBRUARY to 4th. MARCH : — The announcement that the Government pro- 
posed to undertake the preparation of another record of lands under jute cultivation in 
Bengal next year, when jute would be on the lands, was made by Mr. Tamizuddm 
Khan . Minister for Agriculture to-day in the course of the discussion on the 
Bengal Jute Regulation Bill of 1939 when that Bill, which was introduced by 
Government ana referred to a Select Committee in the last July session of the 
Assembly but which was not proceeded with in the session, waa placed before the 
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House for consideration* Tlie Ministers told the House that the Bengal Government 
was in correspondence with the neighbouring jute-growing provinces in respect of 
its policy of restriction of jute crop and if unfortunately co-operation could not be 
secured fiom other jute-growing provinces in this respect, Government would have 
to revise its own plan in this regard. On behalf of the Opposition, it was pointed 
out that they would not oppose the passage of the Bill but what they would like 
to emphasise was that, if Government did not simultaneously bring forward a 
comprehensive measure providing for the fixation of a minimum price of jute, a 
regulated market and the establishment of warehouses, the Bill would be worse 
than useless. Speaking on behalf of the European Group, Mr. /. £. Kennedy said 
that although they were opposed to re-committal, his Party would urge Government 
to reconsider their decision to regulate the jute ciop of 1940-41. The recommittal 
motion was rejected without a division and the House proceeded with consideration 
of the Bill. The House disposed of Clauses 1 and 2 and was discussing Clase 3 
of the Bill when the House adjourned. The Jute Regulation Bill, 1939, empoweis 
Government to undertake the preparation of a record of lands under jute cultiva- 
tion in any given year and also empowers Government to legulate the jute crop, 
by restricting the acreage of lands under jute cultivation in any given year. Next- 
day, the 27th February, the question of election was raised in connection with the 
question of the constitution of Union Jute Committees. The Bill as originally 
introduced by the Government piovided that the Union Jute Committees be appoin- 
ted by the Collector or by such servant of the Crown other than a Police Officer, 
as may be authorised by the Collector in this behalf. The Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred recommended a system of elections for the constitution 
of the Union Committees except for the year 1940, for which year the Committee 
recommended that the Committees would be appointed by the Collector. Mr. 
Tamizuddm Khan , Minister moved an amendment urging the acceptance of the 
original provisions of the Bill providing for the appointment of these Committees 
by the Collector. The Minister’s amendment met with vehement opposition and 
evoked a storm of protest from the members of the Opposition. Replying to the 
debate, Mr. Tamizuddm Khan thought that there was misconception about the 
duties and, functions of these Committees. These Committees would have no dis- 
cietion in matter of leduction or extension of the acreage of land to be sown with 
jute by a cultivator according to the notification issued by the Government. The 
Government amendment pioviding for the appointment of these Committees by 
the Collector was carried by 108 to 65 votes. The House further considered 
the Bill till the 4th. March when the Bill was passed. While not opposing 
the .passage of the Bill, to-day, the Opposition expressed the view that 
the object of the Bill would be defeated unless it was accompanied by 
other measures dealing with the other pioblems of jute. The Opposition suggested 
therefore the bringing forward of a compiehensive measure next year to deal with 
all the aspects ot the jute problem. The bon. Mr. Tamizuddm Khan emphasised 
that the problem of pioblems was the legulation of the crop and he pointed 
out that the fixation of a minimum price for jute, the wax e-housing scheme 
etc., would be absolutely futile if the supply was not regulated to the demand. 
He ’told the House that Government had decided to abandon its policy of 
regulation of the crop in 1940 with a very heavy heaife because, on account of 
the proposal of regulating the ciop this year being given up, an apprehension 
existed that the next year’s crop would be veiy much in excess of the proper 
demand and if that apprehension proved to be true, the price would fall. 
Therefore, he thought that those who had urged the Government to withdraw 
the restriction policy in 1940 had taken a very grave responsibility on themselves. 
The hon* Minister did not agree with the observation made by one of the 
opposing members that the interests of the mill-owners and those of the 
cultivators were always antagonistic. He pointed out that mill-owners performed 
a very important function in the matter of distiibution of the commodity. He 
maintained that the situation might be very critical during the coming season 
and the Government would watch the situation with the keenest interest and 
would not fail to take whatever feasible and reasonable step might be necessary 
under the distressing circumstances. 

War Bonus to Mill Employees 

1st. MARCH : — A non-official lesolution moved by Dr* Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
urging the Government of Bengal to take steps to compel the authorities of 
all mills and factories within the province of Bengal to grant at least 25 
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percent, of their pay as War Bonus to all class of employees employed by 
them to mitigate the hardship caused to the labourers by rise in the price of 
foodstuffs due to war was negatived to-day by 58 against 111 votes. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

5th. to 11th. MARCH :H Series of incidents which led the Speaker to suspend 
the meeting for a quarter of an hour, and a walk-out by the Oongiess and Proja 
Opposition, marked the proceedings when demands for grants in connexion with 
the Budget came up for consideration on the 5bh. The first incident, in which Dr, 
Nalinaksha Sanyal and the Home Minister ( Khwaja Sir Nazimuddtn\ principally 
figured, occurred when Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta was speaking on two 
cut motions m connexion with a demand by the Homo Minister tor a grant of 
Rs 1,19,26,000 for general administration. Mr. Das Gupta was referring to alleged 
oppression of peasants in ceitain parts of Jalpaiguri district, which, he said, 
he could prove by producing copies of notices issued and also copies of orders. 
Thereupon, another member of the Congress Party, Dr. Sanyal , went up to 
Mr. Das Gupta, obtained the copies, orders and Biimmons, crossed the floor 
and placed them on the Home Minister’s desk. The Home Minister protested 
against this, and flung away the papeis. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed , Leader of 
the Krishak Proja Party, thereupon asked one of the peons on duty inside 
the Chamber standing near him to pick up the papers and return them to Mr, 
Das Gupta, The Home Minister asked the peon not to do so. This gave 

rise to a general uproar when the Speaker intervened, and instructed the Secretary to 
have the papers picked up and returned to Mr, Das Gupta. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed 
protested against the manner in which the Home Minister had prevented the 
peon from picking up the documents. Mr. Ahmed was loined in this protest 
by members of his party and those of the Congress. Meanwhile, Dr. Sanyal 
rose up to read out the contents of the documents when there were shouts 

of “sit down, sit down” from the Coalition Benches, followed by counter- 
Bhouts of “go on, go on” from Congress benches. In the midst of the general 
uproar, the Speaker adjourned the Assembly for fifteen minutes. When the 

House reassembled, Mr. Santosh Kumar Ba?u, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
informed the Speaker that they felt that they could not take any lurlker past 
in the proceedings of the day unless the Homs Minister offered a complete 
“free and frank apology for the unceremonious and most undignified manner” 
in which he had flung away the documents which had been presented to him 

by a member of the House and the manner in which he had prevented a peon 

from picking ^ them up. The Home Minister pointed out that as the subject 

under discussion related to his department, he was closely following the 

debate, and no one had the right to disturb him in the manner in which 
he had been disturbed when the documents were placed on his desk. He 

would like to emphasise that he was as zealously guarding the preBfcige and 
dignity of the House as anybody else. Khan Bahadur Azizul Hague held that 
the conduct of Dr. Sanyal was “most reprehensible.” The Khan Bahadur 

condemned the action of the peon, especially when he had instructions not to 
cross the floor when the House was in session. At the same time, he would 
like to say that the manner in which the Home Minister, in a fit of excitement, 
had asked the peon not to pick up the documents, instead of exercising 

patience, was unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that the Speaker 

was entitled to give his decision in any manner he liked. But at the same 

time the Opposition had also the right of recording their protest in a 

parliamentary manner. He would therefore withdraw his party from the House 
for the day and as to whether they would abstain themselves from the rest of 
the session, they would decide the next day. Thereupon, the Congress 

Party and the Krishak Proja Party withdrew. The House continued its 

discussion on the General Administration Budget for another ten minutes 

and adjourned till the next day, the 6th. March when the opposition 
again created uproarious scenes by way of shouting and thumping of desks for 
the Home Minister's failure to order “free, frank and complete apology” 

for his “undignified and discourteous conduct” as demanded by the Congress Party, 
The' House met to-day in a tense atmosphere, and all the party leaders were found 
present just from the very beginning. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq , the Premier, first 
made a statement, before the interpellations, in which he referred to yesterday’s 
unfortunate incident and held that the first offender was Dr. Nalinakhya Sanyal 
and if he was prepared to offer an unqualified apology, the Home Minister would 
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make a statement which, he believed, would be acceptable even by the most fasti- 
dious member of the House The leader of the House was followed by the leader 
of the opposition and after interpellations the House was adjourned for the prayer. 
After the interval, when Sir Nazimuddin again rose to speak, interruptions still 
continued. At this stage the Speaker, finding that his request was of no avail, 
asked Mr. Kiron Sankar Bay, Mr. Narendra Naiayan Chakiabaity, Mr. Suiendra 
Mohan Maitra, Mr. Haripada Chatteijee, Mr, Khagendia Nath Das Gupta, Mr. 
Niharendra Dutt Majumdar and Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal, all Congress members, 
to withdraw from the House, All of them declined to do so unless they weie 
removed. Inteiruptions still continued when the Speaker put the cut motions of 
Das Gupta to vote which weie lost by 65 against 126 votes. The Speaker then put 
the original motion of Sir Nazimuddin to vote which was passed without division. 
The House then adjourned till the 8th. March, when in sinking contrast to the 
stormy scense of the last two days,. the sitting began quietly. There was 
no demonstration against the Home Ministei, and he was permitted to addiess the 
House without interruption. Immediately after question-hour, Mr. Sanzosh Kumar 
Basu , Deputy Leader of the Bengal Congress Assembly Party, lising on a point 
of order, maintained that the procedure adopted by the Speaker at the last sitting 
on Thursday in leaving undisposed of most of the “cut” motions and in putting 
to vote the main demand under the head “General Administration” before the 
scheduled time, was in clear contravention of the provisions of Section 79 (2) of the 
Government of India Act and Section 15 (2) of the rules framed by the Governor 
for the conduct of the proceedings of the House and was therefore wholly illegal, 
irregular and ultra vires . Mr. Basu said that when the Speaker . put the demand 
te vote under this head, there were twenty-one “cut” motions awaiting disposal and 
more than an hour remained for the time fixed for the rising of the House. He 
would, therefore, request the Speaker even at this stage to regularise the entire 
proceedings. The Speaker remarked that, as Mr. Basu had raised a very. important 
question, he would like to give a wiitten reply which he hoped to do either after 
the prayer interval to-day, or to-monow morning, when the House re-assembled. 
Thereafter, the Education Budget was taken into consideration. The Hon 7 ble Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul ffuq moved that a sum of Bs. 1,58,36 OCX) be granted for ex- 
penditure under the head ‘Education-Geneial’. Mr. Harendra Nath Roy Chaiodhury 
moved a cut motion of Bs. 100 for raising discussion in the inadequacy of 
grants to non-government secondaiy schools and the administration of such grants. 
The debate was adjourned till the next day, the 9th. March, when the failure of the 
Government to introduce fiee and compulsory Primary education in all the districts 
of Bengal without imposition of tax on the agriculturists was the subject of 
trenchant criticism by way of cut motions. While the merabeis of the Kiishak 
Proja Party in the Opposition group urged upon the Government the need of in- 
troducing free and compulsory primary education without taxation, the Coalition 
party and the Hon’ble Chief Minister maintained that Piimaiy Education without 
imposing cess to the agriculturists was an impossible task. The oiiginal motion 
for grant was then put to vote and was passed without division. In giving his 
ruling on the point of order raised by Mr, Santosh Kumar Basu yesterday question- 
ing the legality of the proceedings of 6th March, the Hon’ble Speaker held that he 
had absolutely no doubt in his mind that the proceedings of the 6th March were 
regular, valid and legal and not ultra vires or irregular. The House then adjourned 
till the 11th March when Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, replying to the Police 
Budget declared that at least forty to fifty, percent of. the released detenus are still 
active. Their secret organisations still exist. The entire demand of Bs. 2,12,92,000 
was sanctioned without a ‘cut 7 . Sir Nazimuddin added : “They do meet and they 
are recognising themselves.” The Home Minister emphasised the necessity of 
having a Seciet Service, to which objection had been taken on the ground that 
there was at present no terrorist movement in the province. Was there, the 
Minister enquired of the member who had raised the objection, any terrorism in 
Madras ? “If not, why did Mr. Bajagopalachari when he was in office defend the 
Secret Service grant ?” asked Sir Nazimuddin and said : “You cannot govern a 
country without a Secret Service. 77 Proceeding, Sir Nazimuddin said : I may state 
that this increased grant is necessary, because we have released over 8,000 persons 
who were involved in certain underground conspiracy, and at least 40 to 50 per cent 
of the released detenus are still active. 77 The fact that the Opposition had agreed 
to devote only an hour and a half to the discussion of the Police budget, was, 
Sir Nazimuddin considered, sufficient testimony to the efficient manner in which 
the Police Department was run. He denied the charge that the Police had not 
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taken steps to deal with the crimes against women, offences like defilement of 
temples, etc. The Police took every possible step to check these crimes, he assured 
the House. Out motions moved by Opposition members were all rejected without 
a division. The House also sanctioned the demand for grant of Bs. 34,49,000 
under the head ‘Jails and Convict Settlements’ without a ‘cut’. 

Bengal Non-Agrictjltural Provisions Bill 

The members reassembled at 9-30 p.m. on the 11th. March and took up 
consideration of the measure entitled the Bengal Non -Agricultural (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill, 1940. It provided for the stay of all suits and proceedings in courts 
of law for ejectment of noii-agrieultiual tenants for a period of two years, pending 
enactment of further legislation. All the clauses except one were dealt with and 
the Bill had a smooth passage on the next day. 

Voting on Budget Demands (Contd.) 

12th. & 18th. MARCH A demand for the fixation of minimum price of jute at 
least at Rs. 10 per maund was made to-day by the members of the Krishak Proja 
and scheduled caste party by way of cut motions on agricultural grant. The cut 
motion of Mr. Wahur Rahman demanding fixation of minimum price of jute at 
Bs. 10 per maund was lost by 69 against 97 votes. The House sanctioned without 
any cut the entire demand for giant of Bs. 16,68 000 moved by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Tamzudthn Khan for expenditure under the head “Agriculture”. Next day, the 
13th. March, the failure of the Government to open textile mills at Govern- 
ment initiative to make Bengal self-sufficient in matters of clothes was the subject 
of severe criticism by way of cut motions. The cut motion of Mr. Abu, Hossain 
Barker to raise a discussion regarding the failure of the Government to start 
cotton mills was lost without division. The House sanctioned without any cut 
the entire demand for grant of Rs 15,12,000 moved by Mr. Tamizudd^n Khan for 
expenditure under head ‘Industries’ and Bs. 5,59,000 under head Industries— 
Cinchona’ moved by Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut . 

Besolution on Niemeyer Award 

4 At, its after-dinner sitting on the 18th. March which continued till 11 p. m., the 
Assembly unanimously adopted a special non-official motion urging the revocation of 
the Niemeyer Award and the restoration of the status quo ante. The motion, which 
was moved by Mr. Nahni Ranjan Barker, ex-Finance Minister of the Government, 
was in the following terms -.—“This Assembly is of the opinion that an humble 
address be presented to His Excellency the Governor through the Hon. the Speaker 
for communication to His Majesty-in Council praying that His Majesfcy-in-Councii 
be graciously pleased to revoke the leceat Amendment to the Government of India 
(Distribution of Bevenue) Order, 1936, and to restore the status quo ante.” 
Dr. Nahnaksha Sannyal (Congress) who moved an identical motion on tire subject 
but suggested a different method of representation to the proper authorities, eventu- 
ally withdrew his motion with a view to securing unanimity on the subject in the 
House. Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. H. S. Suhrawaidy , Finance 
Minister, said that the Government had every sympathy with the motion and 
supported the spirit of the resolution. “I base my claim for a revision”, the 
Finance Minister remarked, “on justice and fair-play and there is no justification, 
I maintain, for taking away a larger share fiom the provinces by the new Order- 
in-Council than what will have been taken away had the Award remained in 
existence.” The Finance Minister pointed out that they would join with other 
members of the House in pressing for a modification of the amended Ordec-in- 
Couneil and he hoped that the other provinces would follow the lead given by 
Bengal in this respect. 

Voting on Budget Demands (contd.) 

14th to 29th. MARCH . A demand for the establishment of village dispensaries one 

in each Union throughout the Province was made to-day by the opposition members 
by way of cut motions on the demand for grant under head “Medical.” The cut 
motion of Mr. Giasuddin Ahmed demanding establishment of village dispensaries 
one in each nnion throughout the province was lost by 44 against 71 votes. The 
House accepted the demand for grant of Bs. 51,27,000 for expenditure under the 
- head, “Medical” moved by the Hon’ble Kawab Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur of 
Dacca without division. Next day, the 15th. March, the lack of any comprehensive 
scheme fox improving the sanitation of Bengal was severely criticised in the course of 
a debate on the. budget demand for a grant of Rs, 47,12,000 for expenditure under 
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the head “Public Health” moved by the Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca. The cut motions moved by the Congress and Kiishak Proja 
party members were negatived without division. Hie House accepted the entire 
demand without any cut. The House then adjourned till Monday, the ISth. March, 
when all other cut motions being negatived the House sanctioned without any cut the 
entixe demand of Rs. 28 08,000 moved by Sir Bi)oy Prosad Singka Roy for 
expenditure under the head “Land Revenue.” The House also sanctioned a further 
sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for expendituie under the head “Famine.” The House lejected 
by 87 votes to 41 the Kiishak Pioja Paity’s cut motion to the land revenue giant 
urging a general reduction in the late of lents. Next day, the 19th, March, 
various inigation projects, both big and small, which the Government have in 
view or which are in actual process ot execution were desciibed by Mahaiaja Snsh 
Chandra Kandy of Cossimbazar, Minister fox Inigation, Woiks and Communica- 
tions, when be moved for the bugdet grant of Rs. 81,60,000 for “Inigation — 
Woiking Expenses.” The cut motions \\ eie lost and the entiie demand was voted. 
The Assembly then adjourned till the 20th. March, when it sanctioned the entiie 
demand for a sum of Rs. 72,74 000 moved by the Hon’ble Nawab Mubhanujf 
Hossam , for expenditure under the head ‘Admimstiation of Justice.’ The cut 
motions of the Congress and the Kiishak Pioja Paity weie all negatived without 
division. The House next met on the 26th. March, when the announcement that 
Prohibition introduced in Noakhali district as an experimental measure had proved 
“a wonderful success” was made by Mr. A. K Fazlul Huq , Prime Minister replying 
to the debate raised on a cut motion to the excise grant. The “cut” was moved 
by a member of the Krishak Pioja Party, other members of which as well as 
Congress members criticised the Government for its failure to implement its 
promises in respect of Prohibition. The oppositionists urged complete Prohibition. 
Explaining the view-point of the European Group, Sir Henry Birhmyre pointed 
out that experiments in Piohibition in the United States and in other provinces 
in India had not succeeded. Even if it was feasible, he thought Bengal could not 
risk an attempt now because, in view of a series of deficit budgets, ever mounting 
taxes and also of many schemes of public weltaie lequiring money, no shiinkage 
of revenue could be allowed at this stage. The Premier , explaining the Govern- 
ment’s policy, said that Piohibition had been a success at Noakhali and informed 
the House that the Government now proposed to consider the question of extension 
of Prohibition to the two adjoining districts of Chittagong and Comilla. While 
assuring the members that Prohibition was still the goal cf " the Government, he 
explained that it wanted to leach the goal by easy stages. The cut motion was 
rejected by 73 votes to 36 and the entire demand for giant of Rs. 21,53,000 was 
passed. The House next adjourned till the 27th. March, when the maladministration 
of the Co-operative Department, and the failure of the Government to check corrup- 
tions in the Co-opeiative societies weie pointed out by members of the opposition in 
connection with the budget demand for a grant of Rs* 15 25.000 moved by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari Mallick for expenditure under the head “Co- 
opeiation.” All the cut motions being defeated without division, the main demand 
for grant under “Co-operation” was sanctioned by the House. The House also 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 23,12 000 for expenditure under the head ‘Debt 
Conciliation’ moved by Mr* Mukunda Behari Mulhck. Next day, the 28th. March, 
the “failure of the Government to formulate a policy for the supply of 
cheap electricity in mofussil areas” came in for much criticism by Congress 
members, Dr. NahnaJcsha Sannyal and Rai Narendra Nath Choicdhury each moved 
a “cut” in the demand for Rs. 1,45,000 for expenditure under the head “Other 
taxes and duties” to raise the discussion. “It is a matter of regret,” said one of 
the members, “that while other piovinces in India have gone ahead with the 
development of electricity schemes, none has been formulated in Bengal though 
she has richer resources.” Mr. i?* J. Hawking $ of the European Gioup 
suggested that if the Government were con sideling any large electrical development 
scheme they should appoint a Board of Commissioners and expert engineers who 
should be given a free band to fuither the development of electrical supply. While 
the policy that cheap electiicity should somehow or other be provided had been 
formulated, the question now was how it could be done, said Mr. H . 1 8. Suhrawardy , 
Minister for Commerce, in explaining the Government policy. Now the question 
was one of method. “I must confess,” he remarked, “that this problem, namely, 
the problem of development of cheap electiicity, has to a very large extent eluded 
me and the best way out that I can find is the appointment of a Board of Elec- 
tricity Commissioners which will be able to assist the Government in framing the 
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scheme* The cut motions were rejected without division and the demand 
was carried. The Assembly then adjourned, till the next day, the 29th. March, 
when it concluded the consideration of the budget demand for grants for 
expenditure under different heads. The demand for grants of Bs. 4,77,000 for 
expenditure under head ‘Miscellaneous, Bs. 4,84,00 for expenditure under the head 
‘Ports and Pilotage’, Bs. 23,48,000 for expenditure under the head ‘Stationary and 
Printing and Depreciation Beserve fund Government presses, Bs. 5,000 for expen- 
diture under the head ‘Interest on Debt and other obligations', Bs. 76,99,000 for 
expenditure under the heads ‘Superannuation allowance and Pensions, commutations 
of pensions financed from ordinary revenue and payment of commuted value of 
pensions, Bs. 77 93,000 for expenditure under the head ‘Miscellaneous’, Bs, 4,05,000 
for expenditure under the head ‘Interest Free Advances’ and Bs. 14,17,000 for ex- 
penditure under the head ‘Loans and advances bearing mteiest’ moved by the 
Hon’ble Mr. if. S. Suhrawardy were sanctioned by the House without any cut. 
The House also sanctioned a demand for grant of Bs. 12,10,000 moved by the 
Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nasimudchn for expenditure under the head ‘Extraordinary 
charges in India’. The House then adjourned. 

Press Censorship Criticised 

SOth. MARCH The operation of press censorship in Bengal was severely 
criticised to-day when the Government’s supplementary demand for the grant 
of a sum of Bs. 15,21,000 for expenditure under seven different heads in the 
year 1939-40 was presented to the House. The question was raised by means 
of a cut motion moved by Mr, Su? endranath Biswas (Congress) in connection 
with the demand for the grant of a sum of Bs. 5,55,000 for expenditure under 
the head ‘‘Extraordinary Charges in India.” These represent charges incurred in 
connection with the war. Mr. Biswas moved his cut motion to emphasise that 
the expenditure on the Press Censor was unnecessary. He moved another cut 
motion to point out that the expenditure on air raid precautions was a “sheer 
waste of public money.” He said that the Press Censorship Department was 
absolutely unnecessary and thought that it existed for political purposes in the 
interest of the present Ministry in Bengal ; it was there only to gag x>ublic opinion 
and the expression of public opinion. ^Replying, the Home Minister, Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddm referred to the question of expenditure on air raid precautions and 
said that the first thing to be remembered in this connection was that most of this 
expenditure would be recovered from the Government of India. As regards Press 
Censorship and the allegation that it had been used more or less to keep the 
Government in power, the Home Minister pointed out that practically no action had 
been taken by the Government against any paper for any criticism of their policy* 
The Government had only taken steps under the Defence of India Act against 
newspapers which were writing against the war. Whatever might be the merits or 
demerits of the action of Government or the Press Officer, the allegation that the 
Defence of India Act had been used for the purpose of maintaining the Govern- 
ment in power was absolutely baseless. Mr. Biswas’s first cut motion which em- 
phasised that the expenditure on the Press Censor was unnecessary was rejected 
without a division. The Opposition forced a division on his second cut motion 
which -pointed out that the expenditure on air raid precautions was a “sheer waste 
of public money.” The cut motion was rejected by the House by 90 votes to 52, 
The demand for Bs. 5,55 000 for “Extra-ordinary Charges in India” was passed. 
Protest against Ban on Congress 

8th. APRIL : — The recent order of the Provincial Government, prohibiting 
publication in Bengal of any news of, comment upon, or reference to the pro- 
grammes and activities of the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Swami Sahajananda or any organisation with 
which Mr. Bose or Swami Sahajananda were connected, was the subject matter of 
an adjournment motion to-day. In admitting the motion, notice of which was 
given by Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose (Congress), the Speaker remarked that during 
the discussion, they could not raise the question of Government having abused 
its power under the Defence of India Buies curtailing the liberties of the Press. 
They could simply discuss it oh the basis of the Government order itself. The 
motion was taken up for discussion on the next day, the 9th* April when it 
was rejected by 104 to 73 votes, The House was then prorogued . 
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Budget Session — Lahore— 8th. January to 29th. April 1940 

Review of Punjab’s Finances 

The Budget session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Lahore on the 8th. January 1940 when it adopted the report of the Public Accounts 
.Committee and voted seven excess demands for the year 1937-38 amounting to 
Rs. 1,82,323. Mr. Manoharlal, Finance Minister, reviewing the financial position 
of the province, -said that the general standard of accuracy in budgeting for the 
first year under the Provincial Autonomy had shown great improvement on the 
previous year. The control over expenditure had been properly exercised through- 
out. The Finance Minister added that the revenue position of the Province during 
the year under report was sound and the debt position was satisfactory. The debt 
at the end of the year was Rs. 32| crores. As against this, the capital outlay 
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on irrigation and the hydro-electric schemes was nearly Rs. 41 crores. The 
irrigation works — productive and unproductive— combined yielded a net return of 
9*92 per cent and though there was still a gap between the hydro-electric income 
and the expenditure, the position was gradually improving as the load developed. 

Primary Education Bill 

9th. JANUARY : — Mian Abdul Hays, Education Minister, then moved 
consideration of the Punjab Primary Education Bill as reported on by the vSeleet 
Committee. The Bill provided for the compulsory attendance of ehildien at primary 
schools, and had been befoie the House for about two years. After a three-hours 
debate the House rejected without a division a motion for circulation of the Bill 
and took it into consideration clause by clause. During the discussion several 
members took exception to the clauses providing co-education. It was suggested 
that it would offend Moslem religious feelings. The Premier, Sir Stkandar Hyat 
Khan , declared that there was nothing in the Bill which infringed the principles 
of Islam. He disapproved the practice of compelling gills below the age of nine 
to observe puidah. Islam did not enjoin the observance of puidah at all times. 
The question of having separate syllabus for boys and girls of piimary schools 
in the Punjab was raised on the 15th. January by an amendment to Clause II 
by Mr* Ghulam Sarnand (Unionist). The amendment was defeated without a 
division. Replying to the debate, the Education Minister, Mian Abdul Haye 
said that the Syllabus Committee had recommended a common syllabus both for 
boys and girls up to thud and fourth standards but for fourth and filth standards 
certain modifications had been suggested. The Government had accepted these 
recommendations. As regards religions instruction, the Minister said that the 
present Government had already issued orders that in a certain number of girls’ 
schools, religious instructions should be imparted after school hours. He assured 
the House ^ that if this woiked satisfactory, the Government would not only 
introduce it during school hours but also extend it to other girls’ schools. Among 
those who supported the amendment was Begum Rashida Latif, \ veiled Muslim 
woman-member of the Unionist Party, who said that many people did not send 
their girls to schools because the present education had created a feeling in girls 
that it was below their dignity to do any . domestic work. Begum Shah Nawaz , 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Education Minister drew the attention of the 
House to the recommendations of the Women’s Education Committee appointed 
by the Central Advisoiy Board of Education that there should be a common 
syllabus both for boys and girls in primary stages. Bi hi Raghbir Kaur (Congress) 
deplored that obstacles were being placed m the way of the spread of piimary 
education. She wanted the women of this country to be fully educated so that 
they could even offer themselves for recruitment in the Army. 

Working of Debt Relief Act 

11th. JANUARY : — The Assembly to-day debated for over three hours a resolu- 
tion moved by Sardar Nattmhal Singh Mann (Unionist) xecommendating to the 
Government to take the necessary steps to appoint, in consultation with the Lahore 
High Court, an experienced judicial oificer to enquire and report, whether the laws 
enacted to afford protection to debtors were being properly given effect to by sub- 
ordinate courts. The resolution received all round support in the House. Raja 
Ghaznafar Ah Khan , Parliamentary Secretary to the Revenue Minister, lending 
support to the resolution said that he had received several complaints that the 
legislation, which was passed by the House for the protection and lelief of debtors, 
was not being acted upon. Mir Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Premier, expressed the opinion that the Coiuts had exercised their discretion in 
a manner which was most objectionable. The discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

Health Insurance Bill 

ISth. JANUARY : — The announcement that legislation designed for the welfare 
and benefit of workers was under the close consideration of the Punjab Government 
was made by Mian Abdul Haye , Minister for Education and Health, to-day, 
opposing the introduction of the Punjab Health Insurance Bill, sought to be in- 
troduced by Dr. Satyapal (Congress). The Education Minister said that the 
Government intended to establish for the benefit and welfare of employees a Fund 
which would be administered by a committee of representatives of employers as 
well as employees. If it were ultimately decided to undertake legislation for the 
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purpose it would be placed before the House, The Assembly refused to grant 
leave to Dr, Satyapal to introduce his Bill. 

Ghee Colourisation Bill 

Mr. Ch, Sumer Singh (Unionist) then moved that his Punjab Artificial Ghee 
Colourisation Bill be taken into consideration. Mr. K, B, Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmam 
moved that the Bill should be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon. He pointed out that Government was in sympathy with the principle of 
the bill and themselves proposed to introduce legislation with the object of restrict- 
ing the sale of artificial or adulterated ghee. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava characterised 
this as dilatory tactics on the part of the Government and said that such a measure 
should have been passed long ago. After a full-fledged debate in which about a 
dozen speakers participated, Mr. Gurmani’s motion for circulation was rejected with- 
out a division and tne motion for consideration was carried. The House then 
adjourned till the 29th instant. 

State Aid to Industries Bill 

29th. JANUARY : — Sir Choturam , Development Minister, moved that the Punjab 
State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill, as leported by the Select Committee, 
be taken into consideration. An Opposition member, Sardar Kapoor Singh , moved 
that the Bill be recommitted to the same Select Committee with instructions to 
make definite provisions in the Bill for the purpose of encouraging cottage indus- 
tries in rural areas. After a full-fledged debate, the Opposition motion was 
negatived without a division and the House proceeded to consider the Bill clause by 
clause. Three out of the five clauses of the Bill were passed and the fourth was under 
discussion when the Assembly adjourned till the 5th. February when the Bill was 
passed. Sir Chhot i Bam, winding up the debate on the third reading, assured 
the House that subsidies would be granted only in just and deseiving cases. The 
Minister said that under the Old Act, subsidies could be given only for research 
woik, whereas accoiding to the present Bill subsidies would be available for any 
purpose which could help in the improvement of village and cottage industries. 

Official Bills Introduced 

30th. JANUARY Two new bills, namely the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Bill and the Pujab Thai (Increase in Value) Bill, were introduced. 
The consideration of these bills was postponed as sufficient time to enable the 
members to study them had not been given. 

Major Khizar Hyat Khan , Minister for Public Works, introduced the Punjab 
Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill 

Punjab Thal Bill 

Sir Chhoturam , Development Minister, also introduced the Punjab Thai Bill 
which provided for the levy of a tax on lands, the value of which would be enhan- 
ced by irrigation from the Thai canal. Tim proceeds of the Tax would be utilised in 
lining the main canals and branches in order to prevent water-logging. The 
motion of the Opposition to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion, was defeated by 82 to 35 votes on the 8th. February and the House ac- 
cepted the motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill was passed 
on the 19th. April. 


The Factories Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhoturam then moved for the reference of the Factories (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill, which sought to regulate the 
establishment and extension of factories in the province affects textiles, glass, 
cement, chemical, hydrogenated oils, cotton ginning and pressing factories, hosiery 
manufacture and flour mills. It provided that no factory shall be established or 
extended for the puipose of carrying on one or more of the manufacturing 
processes or for purposes incidental thereto, save with the permission in writing of 
the Provincial Government or such person or persons as it may direct. The 
penalty for contravention of this provision, suggested by the Select Committee, 
was simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year or fine which 
may extend to Es 5,000. This clause evoked strong criticism both from members 
of the Opposition and of the Ministerialist Party on the 24th. April. With a view 
to accommodating their point of view Mr. Tikka Ram , Parliamentary Secretary 
by an amendment, sought to remove the penal part of the provision and the clause 
as amended by the House now provided that contravention shall be punishable 
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■with a fine which may extend to Rs. 5,000 and in addition with a fine of Rs. 100 
for each day of the period during which the contravention continues. Another 
official amendment accepted by the House provided that an aggrieved person, whose 
application had been rejected, will have the right to appeal to the Provincial 
Government. The House also agreed to the amendment of Sir Gokulekand Narang, 
which sought to include steel rolling mills in the schedule of factories to which the 
provisions of this Bill will apply. 

Hunger-Strike in Ferozepur Jail 

1st. FEBRUARY Moving the adjournment motion on the Hunger Strike in 
the Ferozepur Jail to-day, Dr. Satyapal explained the circumstances which led to 
the prisoners to resort to hunger-strike. He alleged that, when the grievances of 
the political prisoners were represented to the Superintendent of the Jail, he ordered 
fetters to be put on the ringleaders. Sardar Han Singh (Congress), supporting 
the motion, said that when he interviewed some of these prisoners on the 
eve of their starting the hunger strike they complained of maltreatment by the 
jail authorities. The general complaints were for about diet, medical treatment, 
facilities for correspondence and general behaviour of Jail authorities. The Minister 
for Jails in reply stated that out of 131 political prisoneis confined in the 
Ferozepur Jail four were on hunger-strike — thiee since January 24 and one since 
January 27. On January 30, in response to a request made by some of the priso- 
neis, the Inspector-General of Prisons visited the jail. There was no substantial 
complaint to which the Government should give consideration. None of the prisoners 
was in a precaiious condition and they were offering the least possible resistance to 
feeding. The Minister however warned the House that hunger-strike was a jail offence 
triable by a Magistrate. It would prejudice the case, he added, if they discussed 
the matter. As regards the allegations that the prisoners resorted to hunger-strike 
because they weie ill-treated by the jail authorities, the Minister stated that the 
Superintendent of the Jail concerned was an Officer of long experience and great 
ability. He was not likely to be a person to insult or abuse the prisoners. The 
Minister added that he would be extiemely soriy if the Superintendent had really 
used abusive language. He assured the House that nothing serious had happened 
to any of the prisoneis. The motion was defeated by 42 votes to 28. 

Tribal Raid in Punjab 

21st. FEBRUARY : — In the Assembly which met this afternoon after the 
Moharram recess, the Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin , ruled out of order an adjourn- 
ment motion tabled by Lala Dumchand seeking to discuss a tribal raid on 
Isakhel, a village in Main wall Distiict of the Punjab, on Febiuaiy 13. Making 
a statement in connection with the raid, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan x Piemier said 
that a gang of appioximately two hundred trans-border people came all the 
way through North-West Frontier Piovince. On their way, they burnt a police 
station in the Fi on tier Province and then headed for the Punjab. The Frontier 
Police gave timely intimation and the citizens of Isakhel were warned in time, 
with the result that they were prepared for this large horde of raiders, who 
were all armed. When the raiders anived, they enteied the city through 
different gates and were received with a volley of file from all quarters. The 
citizens themselves had oiganised different parties in diffeient parts of the city 
under the direction of the police and the speaker paid a tiibute to the police 
and also to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon who very bravely associated himself 
with the police and the citizens. One of their colleagues here, Khan Bahadur 
Ghulam Qadir Khan, also took up one of the most difficult positions in the 
city and he was responsible for expelling the raiders without any loss so far 
as he was concerned except that one of his servants was wounded, while one 
of the raiders was killed and his body was left there. It is believed that four 
other raiders were killed and their bodies were carried away. There was no 
loss of property. The raiders thereafter went away and took refuge in the 
adjoining hills. Subsequently, information was received that three hundred 
other people had come to join them with a view to avenging themselves on the 
citizens of Dera Ismail Khan who had inflicted such loss on them. Unfortunately 
the police force there was not adequate to meet the attack of a big raiding 
party like that. So they had to seek the help of the military authorities. A 
battalion of Infantry left the same evening from Rawalpindi for Kalabagh so 
that they may round up the raiders and see that, they did not get back. The 
Frontier Police on their side stiengthened their various positions and the people 
and the Government were thus able to corner the raiders. 

24 
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Excise Amend, Bill 

22nd. FEBRUARY ---The Assembly to-day resumed discussion on the Puniab 
Excise (Amendment) Bill which had been introduced by Sir Chhoturam, Deveicra- 
ment Minister. The Bill sought to secure the return of used excise bottles to the 
distilleries as new bottles which used to be imported from Germany were no 
longer available owing to the war. Intervening in the debate, the Premier Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan said that he was at one with the members who wanted 
to introduce Prohibition but the Punjab Government was watching the results of 
Prohibition in other Provinces. The Premier assuied the House that the present 
legislation would not help in increasing the consumption of liquor but on the 
other hand have a salutary effect in controlling illicit distillation. Mr. Manoharlal 
Finance Minister, said that the object of the Bill was to regulate the liquor 
trade and to stop as far as possible illicit distillation. The Government he added 
was prepared to give its support to any industrialist who intended to start 

manufacturing battles but so far, no one had approached the Government with 

such a request. Diwan Chamanlal said that since the Unionist Government had 

come into power in the Punjab, the consumption of liquor had greatly increased 
as was evidenced by the rise in the number of excise licences. He did not 

understand why the Government had come out with this Bill to provide 

facilities to the distillers in face of the mandate of the electorate to usher in 
a “dry” era. If the Bill did become operative it would tend to cheapen countrv 
liquor whicu was detumental to the health of the people. Diwan Chamanlal 
also took objection to the wide powers to be given to the police throusrh this 
legislation. After three hours’ debate, the House took into consideration the 
Bill by, 54 against 3o votes. The circulation motion moved by Di wan Chamanlal 
was rejected without a division and the House adjourned. 

The Debt Belief Bill 

26th. FEBRUARY to 15th. APRIL:— The Punjab Belief of Indebtedness Amendment 
Bill was taken into consideration to-day and the House proceeded to discuss the 
Bill clause by clause. The Congress motion to circulate the Bill for the Durnose 
of eliciting public opinion on it was rejected. Mr. Krishna Gopal butt 
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weie tu relieve tne aeotors of their 
burden by paying on their behalf they would have to cut down expenses on 
education, medical relief, police, etc., and also impose new taxes. The Minister 
added that the Government had never been in favour of repudiation of debts 
They kept a balance between capitalism and socialism. They did not want to 
end capitalism but only some of its objectionable features. On the 28th. February 
Lala Dev Raj Sethi moved an amendment seeking to exempt any banking 
company registered after 1st April 1937 from the provisions of Clause 3 which 
declares that the eouit shall deem interest to be excessive if it exceeded 71 nar 
cent per annum simple interest in the case of secured loans, or 121 per cent 
per annum simple interest in the case of unsecured loans. Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan the Premier said that he would have gladly accepted the amendment 
but his information was that several “dishonest” money-lenders after the passage 
of the agrarian .legislation had floated banks in order to evade the Money-lenders 
Act. The Premier added that if the Government accepted the amendment the 
mam object of the Bill would be nullified. The amendment was lost without a 
House also rejected another amendment to Clause 3 moved by Mr 
Chaudhn Krishna Gopal Dutt suggesting that the co-operative societies should not 
be exempted from the provisions of the Bill. Sir Ohotu Ram, Minister for 
Development said that the co-operative societies stood on a different footins 
from individual money-lenders. He said that cooperative societies were not I 
new type of money-lenders and open only to agriculturists. The co-operative 
societies were open to all. Lala BhimKen Achar moved an amendment proposing 
that an insurer registered under the Insurance Act 1938, should also be 
exempted from the provisions of Clause 3 of the Bill. The amendment which 
wasoppoBed by the Government was lost without a division and Clause 3 was 
passed. The House then discussed the other clauses on different rUta. 
and then adjourned rill the 15th. April, when the third reading of theHU was passed! 
The Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan appealed to the House to pass the measura 
unanimously as it would benefit both agriculturists and non -agriculturists and 
was m consonance with the principles of the Congress. Referring to the suggestion 
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of a Congress member that the benefits of the Rill should be limited to those 
paying an annual land ^ levenue of Rs. 500, the Premier pointed out that the 
number of those who paid land revenue of moie than Rs. 500 was 1,875, whereas 
those whom the measure would dnectly benefit numbeied 3,470000. They would not, 
added the Premier, expect the Government to enact a sepaiate law for the foimer. 
Referring to the rate of inteiest on loans which was sought to be fixed by the Bill, 
the Premier said that the xate piofosed in the Bill (7J per cent for secured loan 
and 12£ per cent foi un -seeuied loan) was fair and equitable both to the creditors 
and the debtois. The Piemier stiongly iepu dialed the suggestion that the measure 
would lead to the destiuctiop of ciedit in the Piovince. Sir Chhoturam , Develop- 
ment Minister, inteivening in the debate eailiei, congiatulated the agricultuiist 
membeis of the Congiess Paity on having suppoited the Bill. The Minister 
characterised as impracticable the pioposal for the wiping out of the entire 
indebtedness of the Piovince. He said that the interest alone on an indebtedness 
of fifty croies would amout to five cioies v.liich would be a diain on the piovmcial 
exchequer and the agriculturists knew that ultimately it would affect their pockets. 
An interesting feature of the Bill was that, it also affoided protection to non-agncul- 
tuiists whose one main residential bouse was exempted fiom attachment in execution 
of money decrees. The main opposition to the measure came fiom the Independent 
Paity led by Sardar Santokh Singh . It was pointed out that the Government 
was exploiting the name of the poor to benefit the big landlords. Sardar Santokh 
Smgh alleged that by this Bill all principles of juiispiudence, equity and faiiplay 
had been thrown ^ to the winds. He paiticulaily ciitieised the provision which, 
accorded differential tieatment to banking companies as against individual money- 
lenders. Sir G-olculchand Narang , ex-Minister and member 'of the Independent 
Paity, and Sardar Sohan Singh Josh (Congiess) suggested that the entire indebted- 
ness should be wiped off. Sir Gokulchand Narang criticised the extended powers 
of the Conciliation Boards which had deprived the civil eouits of their legitimate 
powers, and expiessed the belief that the Bill would lead to corruption and would 
destroy the credit of the province. 

Financial Statement for 1940—41 

1st. MARCH : — A revenue deficit of Rs. 28 lakhs, which is covered by extraoidina- 
ry receipts ot Rs. 50 lakhs, with no coirespondmg expendituie, leaving a surplus 
balance of Rs. 22 lakhs was revealed by the Finance Minister, Mr. Manohar Lai 
piesenting the budget estimates foi the next year to the Assembly this afternoon. 

The total estimated levenue receipts stand at Rs. 11,74 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Rs. 12,02 lakhs. The deficit is due entiiely to famine in Hissar district, which 
for a third consecutive year seiiously affects the finances of the Plovinee. , Provi- 
sion is being made for a diiect expenditure of Rs. 32 lakhs on famine. But for 
it these estimates would show a revenue surplus of Rs. 4 lakhs. Further there is 
likely to be a loss of revenue in additional suspensions and remissions of Rs. 11 
lakhs, proceeding on the basis of normal khaiif in 1940. The famine, thus said 
the Finance Minister, has worsened our finances to the extent of Rs. 43 'lakhs, 
but its existence brings once again into relief the essential soundness of our finan- 
ces. The revised deficit for the current year is Rs. 49 lakhs, due to a direct famine 
expenditure of Rs. 72 lakhs and special loss in revenue, because of abnormal 
suspensions and remissions, of Rs. 16 lakhs. But lor the famine there would have 
been a revenue surplus of no less a magnitude than Rs. 39 lakhs. No new taxatioii 
is proposed and action on the report of the Punjab Resources and Retrenchment 
Committee is deferred until the verdict of the Assembly is available. 

A comparison of the budget estimates for the next year with the revised 
estimates for current year reveals an estimated improvement of Rs, 17 lakhs under 
Land Revenue (gross). A noticeable feature that promises to last is the steady and 
welcome increase under receipts under the Motor Vehicles Act* 

Increased expenditure on account of expanding irrigation projects and on Bene- 
ficent departments is a characteiistic feature of the whole financial policy of the 
present Government ever since April 1937, said the Finance Minister. The Haveli 
Project, which was an achieved fact duiiug the current year, will provide perennial 
irrigation to more than half a million acres and non-peiennial irrigation to about 
half a million acres. The estimated cost of the Thall Project, which has been taken 
in hand, is about Rs. croreB calculated on pre-war rates and the headworks are 
not expected to be ready before April, 1942. 

Referring to the Bhakra Dam Project, the Finance Minister said : “The importance 
of providing irrigation to the parched districts of Hissar and Rohtak has been 
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bronght home to ns all with particular emphasis during the past two years, when 
Government has had to spend Rs. 2f crores in direct and indirect relief, and I 
stand to assure the House and those distucts that not a day is being wasted in 
coming to practical giips with the many problems involved in the scheme*” 

Explaining the growth of beneficent expenditure, Mr. Manohar Lai said : “There 
is larger provision to attack illiteracy on which the Ministry has declared a relent- 
less war, and girls’ education continues to receive increasing attention Eupees 
10,000 are to be given as scholarships to weavers and special classes and a provision 
of Es* 33,000 has been made for soldiers’ children* Schemes for the supply of 
drinking water are to cost Es. one lakh and there is a special piovision of Es. 
10,000 for wells for the scheduled castes. Some provision is made for giants to 
educated young men to help them in starting handicrafts and village industiies. 
The provincial additional police is being maintained and war needs have necessitated 
further strengthening of our police force. The growing evil of counterfeiting of 
coins has also involved expenditure, as it has been found necessary to provide a 
special staff for the detection of cases of this seiious offence ” 

Striking figures of land revenue suspensions and remissions were given by 
the Finance Minister, who said : “Since the piesent Ministry came into power 
suspensions and remissions have totalled Es. 3,62,87,000 as against Es. 1,47,37,000 
for the three years immediately preceding the inauguiation of Provincial Autonomy.” 
The Finance Minister called attention to the fact that during the current year 
the land revenue suspensions and remissions amounted to as much as the 
aggregate for the three yeais immediately preceding Provincial Autonomy. Water 
late remissions disclose a similar position For next year, allowance is being 
made under land revenue suspensions and remissions to the amount of Es. 1,24,00,000 
and under abiana remissions to the amount of Es. 21 lakhs. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

9th. to 29th. MARCH : — Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
9th. March and after two days’ debate, the Government demand for a grant of Es. 
21,23,900 in respect of Industries was passed. A cut motion of Sardar Bahadur SantoJch 
Singh , Leader of the Independent Party, was negatived by 81 votes to 25. Winding 
up the debate, Sir Chhotuarm , Minister for Development, explained the achievements 
of the industries department since the advent of provincial autonomy. The Minister 
reminded the House that the Punjab was the first province in India to undertake 
an industrial survey on a provincial scale. It was also the first in starting a Stores 
Purchase Department. The Minister then referred to the various acts enacted by 
the House for developing and encouraging industrial development of the province. 
Sir Chhoturam paid a tribute to the present Director of Industries, Eai Bahadur 
Eamlal, who would be retiring in August next after a brilliant career, and would 
be succeeded by a distinguished Muslim Officer. Choudhn Krishna Qopal Butt 
(Congress) charged the Premier with nepotism for appointing his brother-in-law 
as Director of Industries in the place of Eai Bahadur Eamlal. The latter, he 
said, was a most capable Officer. He did not understand why his services were 
being terminated. Nawab Muzaffar Khan deplored the “communal tendencies” of 
those who criticised the appointment of a Muslim in succession to the present 
Director of Industries. Sir Q-okulchand Narang said that the industry as a whole 
was not flourishing in the province. Neither the previous nor the present Ministry 
had been able to do much for industrial development. Sir William Roberts 
thought that the high rate of interest hampered the growth of industries in the 
province. He complained of Government’s miserliness in granting aid to industries. 
On the 15th. March, after, two days’ full-dress debate, the Government demand for 
the grant of Es. 93,02,800 in respect of General Administration was voted. The 
Opposition Party’s cut motion which sought to discuss the policy of the Government 
underlying general administration, was negatived by 79 votes to 30. With a view to 
enabling the Congress members to attend the Congress Session, the Assembly 
dispersed to meet again on the 26th instant. Over a dozen members participated in 
the debate on the 15th. The speakers of the Opposition Party charged the Unionist 
Government with suppressing civil liberties and banning the entry in the province 
of distinguished political leaders of India. They further alleged that securities 
amounting to Es. 2,22,000 had been demanded while securities amounting to Es. 
15,500 had been forfeited by the present Government. They also accused the Govern- 
ment of demoralising the Press. Eeplying to the debate, Sir Sikander Kyat Khan 
regretted that yesterday’s debate was below the dignity of the House and warned 
the Congress- members that, if they did not change their attitude, the Congress 
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would be liquidated, in the province. The Premier appealed to the Congressmen to 
“behave piopeily” and co-operate with him in the welfare of the province. ^ Compa- 
ring the figures of crimes in the Punjab with those in the United Provinces, the 
Piemier stated that theie had been a larger inciese in crimes in U. P. after the 
advent of the provincial autonomy than in the Punjab. The Piemier strongly 
repudiated the allegations that the Government had demoialised the Pi ess. He read 
out a communication from members of the Pi ess Gallery lodging their stiong 
protest against the allegations made against the Punjab Press by certain members of 
the Opposition. Major Khxzar Hyat Khan Tiwana , Minister for Public Woiks 
and Mian Abdul Eayee , Minister for Education, also replied to the criticism 
levelled against their lespective Departments. On the 28th. March, the policy 
of the Public Woiks Department was ciiticised dining the debate laised on 
a token cut under the demand for grant foi Rs. 16,09900 in respect of charges 
on the Public Woiks Depaitment, Buildings and Roads Establishment. Sardar 
Kayur Singh pointed out that 54 lakhs were being spent annually by the 
Government on the provincial roads whose total mileage was 4 thousand, 
whereas a paltry grant of 3 lakhs had been given to the District Boards 
for the maintenance of their roads whose mileage was twenty thousand. He uiged 
that the grants to the District Boards in this lespect should be inci eased as the 
roads maintained by them directly benefited the lural population. A suggestion 
to raise a loan of three crores of mpees for the purposes of metalling two thousand 
miles of roads in the Punjab, was made by Mr. Amjad Ali , Private Parliamentaiy 
Seeietary to the Premier. The cut motion which was sponsoied by the Opposition 
provided an opportunity to the membeis of the Ministerial party to voice the 
grievances of their respective constituents. About a dozen members mostly from 
Ministerial benches participated in the debate which remained inconclusive. On 
the 29th. March, guillotine was applied by the Speaker while the demand for 
grant in respect of the Public Works Department was under discussion. The re- 
maining thirty demands for grants including Police, Agriculture, Education, 
Administration of Justice and Land Revenue amounting to over eleven crores of 
rupees were voted without any discussion. By mutual arrangement between the 
Ministerial and the Opposition parties, 5 out of 35 demands were selected and were 
fully discussed for 10 days. They amounted to about Rs. 82 lakhs only. The Opposition 
claimed a division on the Police giant which was, however, passed by 58 votes to 21. 

Ban on Khaksars— Premier’s Explanation 

26th. MARCH The Assembly rejected to-day by 93 votes to 43 the adjournment 
motion relating to the recent filing in Lahore moved by Mr. K , L . Gauba , after a 
comprehensive statement made by the Piemier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan , on the 
circumstances relating to the firing. The Premier’s announcement that the Govern- 
ment would give due consideration to that pait of the Muslim League resolution 
which urged for the cancellation as soon as possible of the older declaring the 
Khaksar Association unlawful was gieeted with piolonged applause. Explaining 
his reasons for imposing the ban on the Khaksars, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
reminded the House that the ban on the activities of semi-military organisations 
in the Punjab, which numbered 18, had been imposed in response to a demand 
from the public and all sections of the House, including the Leader of the 
Opposition, who weie taken into confidence before the decision was taken. He added 
that no Government could allow private armies to function. 

Sir Sikander stated that since the ban was imposed, certain people had been 
trying to exploit the situation foi their own ends and were determined to mar 
the success of the Muslim League session and biing the Ministry into disrepute. 
He revealed that all possible pieeautions were taken to pievent any incident on 
Maich 21 and a gas squad was also kept ready. 

The Premier lelated the events on March 19 which led to the firing. He 
said that when the Senior Supeiintendent of Police and the Deputy Supeiintendent 
of Police were seiiously injured, there was no officer left to control the police who 
opened fire. No order was given by any responsible officer. It was now for the 
Enquiiy Committee which had already been appointed to take evidence and come 
to a conclusion on the matter. After paying a tribute to the two officers who 
weie injuied, the Premier gave the casualties as 32 killed. The Premier also hinted 
that action would be taken against people responsible for inciting the Khaksars to 
break the law. He revealed that several meetings had been held at the house of 
a member of the Punjab Assembly where Khaksars were incited to break the law. 
At this stage, the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, Dewan Chamanlal raised a 
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point of order and requested the Premier to name the member, but the Speaker, 
Sir Shahab'ud-dm said that he would not allow him to name the member* 

Referring to the resolution of the All-India Muslim League, the Piemier said 
that if he found that the Ehaksais’ oigamsation was no longer violent and the 
Khaksais intended to continue only their social activities, he would give due con- 
sideration to that part of the resolution which asked for cancellation, as soon as 
possible, of the order declaring the Khaksars’ Association as unlawful. The 
Premier assuied the House that the Government would do eveiytbing to secure 
purity of investigation and spare nobody however high placed he might be. The 
motion when put to vote was lost by 93 votes to 43. 

Punjab War Service Bill 

llth, APRIL : — Sir Sikander Hyat Khan moved to-day that the Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly (War Service) Bill, which was designed to pievent membeiship of 
any of His Majesty’s forces or the holding of an office under the Defence 
Depertment in connection with the war being a disqualification for member- 
ship of the Punjab Assembly, be taken into consideration. Batdar Bohan 
Singh Josh (Congiess) moved that the Bill be euculated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion thereupon by June 1. Mr* Josh represented the Congiess 
viewpoint on the piosecution of the war and said that they could not subsciibe 
to the unconditional support to the British Government to which the Punjab 
Ministry had pledged themselves. Major Fit man Ah (Unionist) said that the 
Congress did not represent the whole of India and consisted mostly of non- 
martial classes. The circulation motion was rejected by 44 votes against 16 and 
the House took the Bill into consideration. Replying to the debate on the second 
reading, the Premier said that a similar measure had been passed by the Butish 
Pailiament in a few minutes. He pointed out that they were not responsible 
for the errois of the Butish in the past or even to-day and said that the time 
had come when the chains of bondage were about to be biokcn and any wiong 
step on their part at this moment would again stiengthen the hold of Butain. 
The Premier added that danger was ahead and they should help the British 
with a view to retaining their own independence. In the Punjab they would 
have to fight for their very existence ana it would be a wrong policy to non- 
co-operate with Biitain because it bad not accepted the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly or the Pakistan Bcheme. The Bill was passed by 03 votes to 18. 

Cr. P* C. Amend. Bill 

2:2nd. to 29th. APRIL The hon’ble Mr. Manoharlal , Finance Minister, 
introduced on the ‘22nd. the Code of Ciiminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) 
Bill, which sought to restore to Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act, 
1872, the meaning which had generally been attached to it in the past, 
namely, that so much of a confession made to a police officer, or while in the 
custody of a police officer, may be proved as may have led to any particular 
discovery. The Bil had been necessitated by a lecent Full Bench ruling of the 
Lahore High Court which held by a majority that the amendments made in 
Section 162 of the Code of Criminal Procedure in 1923, have, by implication, 
repealed Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act. The Finance Minister agreed to 
the suggestion of the Opposition to refer the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Punjab Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee, the report of which was moved 
on the 26th. April. Two Congress members, in a minute of dissent, attached to the 
Select Committee Report, pointed out that any alteration in Section 162 could be 
left to the Central Legislature as the Code was an All-India Act. Mr. Hanlal 
(Congress), supported by Dewan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
and others objected to the consideration of the Bill on the ground that it was 
ultia vires * The objection was, however, ruled out by the Speaker. Ohaudhri 
Kiishnagopal Butt (Congress) then moved for the circulation of the Bill for 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon by 31st January 1941. This 
motion was rejected by 63 to 28 votes and the House took the Bill into consideration 
by 64 to 28 votes* The Bill was passed by 56 votes on the 27th. On the 29th. 
April Sir Ghhoturam , Development Minister, moved that the Punjab Trade 
Employees’ Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken up for discussion. 
The Bill sought to limit hours of work of shop assistants and commercial 
employees and to make certain regulations concerning their holidays, wages and 
terms of service. The House then adjourned. 
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Budget Session — Karachi — 26th. January to 1st. April 1949 

Resignation of Hindu Ministers 

The Sind Legislative Assembly, which commenced its Budget session at 
Karachi on the 26th. January 1940, adjourned without transacting any business on 
the motion of Miss Jethi Siphahimalani, Deputy Speaker, who said that to-day 
being the Independence Day, the Congress group had important functions to attend. 
Hence she requested the Speaker to adjourn the House for the day. The Premier, 
Khan Bahadum Allah Baksh expressed his sympathy with the sentiments of the 
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mover of the motion and the Speaker, Mr. Mir an Mohamed Shah, put the motion 
saying that it was intended to respect the feelings of the Congress group. JSTo 
member objected and the Speaker adjourned the House. 

Two Hindu Ministers, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani and Mr. Diahnal Doulatram , 
tendered resignations of their office this morning in obedience to the Hindu Paity’s 
mandate. Rao Sahib Ookuldas , Parliamentary Secretary, also resigned. The 
resignations were a sequel to the decision taken at a meeting of the Hindu Indepen- 
dent members of the Assembly on the eve of its budget session. The party, by 
a majority, decided to withdraw its support to the Allah Baksh Ministry and to go 
into the opposition. 

Adjournment Motions Puled out 

27th. JANUARY The Government of Sind did no desire under the present 
circumstances to control prices of foodstuffs, stated Premier Khan Bahadur Allah 
Baksh during the discussion on the admissibility of an adjournment motion tabled 
by Mr. R . K. Sidhioa to discuss the failure of the Government to control piices. 
The Speaker, Mr. Miran Mohamed Shah , ruled the motion out of order. The Hindu 
Independents were occupying the opposition benches. The Speaker announced that 
he had received as many as 10 adjournment motions, all from the Congress benches. 
A lively discussion followed the announcement on the question whether an adjourn- 
ment motion had the same effect as a no-confidence motion. The Premier suggest- 
ed that instead of tabling 10 adjournment motions the Congress party could as 
well have tabled a no-confidence motion, thus saving time without interrupting 
the normal business of the House. The Congress membeis contended that an 
adjournment motion amounted to censuiing the Government policy, but when it 
was cariied it was not incumbent on the Ministry to resign as in the case of a 
no-confidence motion, with which contention the Speaker agreed. Taking the 
motions one by one, the Speaker ruled out of order the fiist motion relating to 
the muider of Bhaghat Earn in September and the second on the prevailing 
lawlessness in Sind. The next motion by the same member to discuss the 
failure of Government to control the prices of foodstuffs produced another lively 
debate. The Speaker asked the mover whether it was of public importance as the 
majoiity of agucultunsts desired a rise in prices. The Piemier admitted that the 
matter was of public importance. The Government could always control prices 
if they desired, but he disputed the urgency of the matter. The prices had 
already come down, not gone up. The Speaker, however, took the view that the 
matter was not of public importance and ruled out the motion. 

Vaids & Hakims Bill 

The House thereafter passed all the three readings of the Vaids and Hakims 
Bill moved by Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani. It was a Government measure. 

Correction in Non-official Bills 

29th. and 30th. JANUARY An important ruling on a point of order raised 
by the Premier, whether the Speaker has the power to amend or to make an 
important correction to a non-official Bill on his own initiative before its introduc- 
tion, was given by the Speaker, Mr. Miran Mohd. Shah , on the 30th. The Premier 
raised an objection on the 29 th. to Mr. Sidhwa's Bill seeking to repeal the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 on the ground that the Speaker acted 
beyond his powers in carrying out a substantive change in the year on his own 
initiative to the original Bill, tabled by the mover seeking to repeal the Act of 
1935, which required the sanction of the Governor-General. Mr. Nichaldas 
Vazirani , ex-Minister, who had crossed the floor on the 30th, and occupied the seat 
of the Leader of the Opposition, held that there was only one Ciiminal Law 
Act which was passed in 1932 and the subsequent Act of 1936 was an amending 
one giving permanence to the old Act. Moreover, leave was granted by the House 
only to the present Bill and no objection was raised at the time of introduction 
and the House could not take cognisance of what had transpired before leave for 
introduction was granted. Upholding the point of order, the Speaker ruled that 
his predecessor had transgressed his powers in carrying out a correction and the 
Bill before the House was that seeking to repeal the 1935 Act, which required the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General ana hence was out of order. 

Press Act Repeal Bill 

progress thereafter was made by the House and as many as 15 
non-omcial Buis were disposed of within two hours. They were either dropped, 
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withdrawn or rejected. There was a heated debate on Mr. Stdhwa’s Bill to 
repeal the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act. The hon. Sir Ghulam 

Hussein Hidayatullah , opposing it, pointed out that even in Congress 
provinces, nobody had sought to repeal the measures and in Sind, where 
communal tension prevailed, it was necessary that the Government should 

be armed with more powers. He instanced certain articles in journals 

written before and after the Sukkur riots which were responsible for hundreds of 
communal murders. This statement was the signal for an exchange of words 

between members of the Muslim League and the Law Minister. Concluding. Sir 
Ghulam Hussain assured the House that the Government did not desiie to control 
liberty of normal activities of the Press in any way. The Bill was rejected. 

The Prohibition Bill 

1st. FEBRUARY The Assembly passed the first and second readings to-day 
of a Bill which sought to restiict the consumption of intoxicants by the public, 
prohibited the consumption of intoxicants at religious and charitable places and also 
prohibited persons below the age of twenty years consuming it at any place in the 
province. During the debate, the hon. Khan Bahadur Alla Bux , Premier stated 
that the Government had decided to bring about total prohibition by stages. There 
was general support to the measure though members of the Congress Party 
expressed the opinion that the legislation had not taken them far enough but stated 
that they wholeheartedly supported the measure. Speaking on the first reading 
of the Bill, the Premier admitted that the Bill was not all that was required. He 
believed that his policy of temperance would in course of time lead towards total 
Prohibition. The province at present was not in a position to undertake a full- 
fledged programme of Prohibition but it would be brought about anytime when 
finances permitted. He asserted them that by this legislation the younger generation 
could be prevented from acquiring the drink habit. When the necessary money 
was found the Government would gradually by notifications impose more restrictions 
by the raising of the age limit. Referring to the criticism that the Bill affected 
only a Bmall percentage of the population, the Piemier said that there were a 
number of charitable houses where people collected and indulged in intoxicants 
and drug smoking. If such places weie closed a large number of people could be 
prevented from acquiring the habit. The elimination of drink would mean 
purification of the village and the town, the life of the people in geneial. With 
regard to certain objections raised by the European members, the Premier assured 
them that the Government weie prepared to exempt the European community from 
the purview of the Bill. Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani , ex-Mmister, Mr. Gazdar (Muslim 
League) and Miss Jethi Sipahinnlani (Congress) commended the Bill to the 
House. Mr. Jamshed Mehta characterised tiie Bill as a camouflage and appealed 
to the Premier to withdraw the Bill and to bring in a real and better Prohibition 
Bill. Discussion of the Bill clause by clause was then taken up and concluded. 
An amendment exempting the European community from the opeiation of the 
legislation was accepted by the Government. 

Law & Order in Sind 

5th. FEBRUARY : — Mr. A. S . Pamnani moved to-day an adjournment motion 
to discuss the Sukkur riot situation and condemn the Government in this 
connection. The Premier made a long statement and after further speeches the 
motion was talked out. The Premier, Mr. Allah Bux , deplored the continuance of 
a state of lawlessness in Sukkur District and announced that the Government was 
prepared to appoint a Select Committee to devise ways and means to cope with 
the situation, which, he admitted, was a grave blot on the fair name of the Province. 
The Premier also assured the House that, with a view to inculcating a feeling 
of brotherhood between the two major communities and a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the majority community, the Government was willing to provide 
the fullest opportunity and allot the necessary funds therefor. The Premier 
characterised the recent happenings at Sukkur as disgraceful for which he laid the 
responsibility on a section of the Muslim Leaguers and such of the Hindu leaders 
who, unmindful of the consequences, indulged in provocative utterances particularly, 
at the Hindu Sabha Conference presided over by Dr. Moonje. Dealing with tne 
causes of the riots, the Premier, in the course of his statement said that, in order 
to gain political power at whatever cost, one section had resorted to undesirable 
methods, even creating a state of lawlessness. This was chiefly responsible for this 
conflagration. It would be disastrous for the province if the idea was allowed to 
125 
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gain strength that ends, political or otherwise, could be gained by resorting to 
aggression. He never expected that his Muslim biothers would so forget themselves 
and the lights of their non-Muslim neighbours in the villages, as to indulge in 
such an orgy of loot and arson in the villages and resort shamelessly to kidnapping 
of Hindu womenfolk and molestation of their honour. 

Refernng to the Manzilgah issue, the Premier said that the matter was not 
easy of solution. On the one hand were people who honestly believed that one of 
the Manzilgah buildings was a mosque and therefore it should be restored to the 
Muslims. On the other hand, there was a section which honestly held 
that none of the Manzilgah buildings had ever been a mosque. Yet another section 
believed that even if it was a mosque, its restoration to the Muslims was likely to 
be a source of constant friction between the major communities on account of the 
buildings being in proximity of the Sudhbela shrine. Yet another section wished to 
exploit the situation for political ends. The Government were fully conscious of 
the extreme desirability of an early solution but unfortunately when the matter 
seemed nearing a decision, the Muslim League Restoration Committee threatened 
Government with Satyagiaha unless the Government decided to surrender. Replying 
to the question, why the Government did not take immediate action to end the 
agitation, the Premier said, ostensibly the agitators had not exceeded the bounds 
of lawful action whatever be the undeiground propaganda. The Government also 
hoped that better sense would eventually prevail and the Restoiation Committee 
would agree to come to satisfactoiy understanding between them and the Govern- 
ment. The Restoiation Committee collected a laige number of volunteers little 
realising the consequence of its action. Government feared that immediate sup- 
pression of the movement would involve use of much force and released prisoners 
in the hope that., when passions had subsided the Committee would lealise the un- 
wisdom of creating a situation which was fi aught with the gieatest danger to public 
peace and safety. Thereafter, the Government decided to make one more effort 
with a view to avoiding serious consequences arising out of the use of force. The 
Government got into contact with the Chairman of the Restoration Committee who 
represented to them that he and some other members were doing their best to 
induce the Committee to agree to a settlement, but the majority of the Committee 
were not agreeable. Extensions of time were obtained by the Chairman with a 
view in securing the consent of the non -assenting members of the Committee. 
Y/hen their efforts had failed, the Chairman and his supporters did not wash 
their hands off the Committee with the result that a feeling of disobedience to Govern- 
ment’s orders was aroused among the people. The Hindus simultaneously carried 
on an agitation and the Hindu Conference at Sukkur under the presidentship of 
Dr. Moonje added weight in the same direction. The result was that the Government 
was compelled to use force, assert its authority and take possession of the buildings 
the Satyagrahi volunteers had forcibly taken possession of. 

“What is the solution” ? asked the Premier. He continued, in the Government’s 
opinion, it was necessary to create a feeling of respect for law and order, and 
goodwill and harmony between the communities. The former was not attainable as 
long as those responsible for the disturbances were not made to realise that their con- 
duct was positively harmful to society and for that purpose inflict on them the neces- 
sary punishment which would serve as a lesson to others. For securing the latter 
object, the Government was prepared to carry on propaganda with a view to incul- 
cating among the people in the villages a sense of responsibility. This duty parti- 
cularly must be realised by the majority community of creating a sense of security 
among the few non-Muslims living in their midst. The Government was prepared 
to make available the necessary funds and opportunities for the attainment of this 
end. Inviting the different groups in the Assembly to extend co-operation in 
ending the deplorable state of affairs, the Premier asked the Muslim Leaguers 
not only to condemn those responsible for the creation of such a situation 
but co-operate with the Government in bringing all the offenders to book. 

The Premier regretted that the Hindu Independent group had thought 
fit _ to withdraw its representatives from the Cabinet at this juncture when 
their help was most needed and characterised this action as unwise and hoped 
that better sense would prevail and the Party would extend its fullest 
jo-operation. Turning to the Congress group, the Premier said, he hoped that the 
Gandhi- viceroy talks would solve the constitutional tangle and make it 
possible for the Congress Ministries to resume office in various provinces. 
Government might then be in a -position to ask the Congress group to 
share with the Government the responsibility for the government of Bind 
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Until then, as long as his Government continued in office, he hoped that the 
usual support on the basis of merits of each measure would continue to be 
extended to him. Concluding, the Premier said that, if the motion was talked out, 
the Government would take it that the House preferred the appointment of a 
Committee to suggest ways and means to meet the situation. If however the 
motion was pressed to a division, the Premier prayed that the discussion 
would be closed in time to allow for voting. If the motion was canied, he 
would tender resignation of office to-morrow morning, as it was no use 

sticking to office which was no bed of roses. 

Moving his adjournment motion, Mr. H. S> Bamnani suggested xeshuffing of 
the Ministry to assure the people that lawlessness would end and peace would 
be restored. He accused the Government of failuie of the execution of its 
primary functions of maintaining law and order. Lawlessness still continued 
and if the Minister for Law and Order was responsible for the state of 

affairs, he should have taken on himself responsibility for it and resigned, or 
if the Piemier was responsible then he should have resigned. Not only the 

Hindus but many Muslims had suffered. Adverting to the Premier’s statement, 
he made it clear to the House that he was not satisfied with it and was 
not going to tolerate lawlessness anymore. The Minister should have been m 
Sukkur when the riot broke out. He had not discharged his duties pioperly 
and had belied the trust reposed in him by the people. 

Nearly half a dozen speakeis followed the mover. Khan Bahadur Khuro , 
Leader of the Muslim League Party, refuted the charges levelled against 
the Muslim League. Referring to the accusation that the Manzilgah movement 
was started by them with the ulteiior motive to seek power, he said, the 

movement had started as early as 1937, when the Muslim League had not 
come into the picture. Moreover, the Satyagraha movement had been conducted 
by the League in a peaceful manner and only when the Government had 
arrested leaders and used force and other measures to eject the Satyagrahis 
from Manzilgah, the tiouble started. He, however, expressed, smcerest sympathy 
with the sufferers and was soiry for what had happened in the district. He 
was piepared to co-operate with the Hindus in whatever way to restore 
harmony. In conclusion he charged the Premier with “procrastination and 
lack of foresight”, which had resulted in the disastrous riots. 

Col . Mohan appealed to the members of the House to put their shoulders 
to the wheel and help the Government in the difficult situation instead of 
castigating the Government. Dr. Choitram accused the Government of inaction 
and tactlessness in handling the situation and movingly described the situation 
in Sukkur district after the riots and the privations suffered by the inhabitants. 
Mr* Jamshed opined that the bane of Sind could be removed in two ways, by 
having a detached view in handling the situation and having a film Government. 
He held that Sukkur riots were the result of disunity in the Sind Assembly 
and lack of firmness on the part of the Government. He appealed to the House 
to sink differences and establish a firm Government. 

Prof. Ghanshyam , Leader of the Congress Party, made a statement, saying 
it was not the intention of the Congress Party to overthrow the Government but 
to draw their attention to the lawlessness and insecurity in the province and 
criticise the policy of the Government in dealing with the situation. It was 
usual for the Opposition in such circumstances to overthrow the Government 
which was responsible for such lawlessness. But it was not possible for the 
Congress Party in the Sind Assembly, owing to provincial and All-India 
considerations, to form or be a party to the formation of an alternative govern- 
ment. After expressing dissatisfaction with the Government’s steps in dealing 
with the situation and with the statement of the Premier, Pror. Ghanshyam 
said, his party, however, did not wish to press the motion to a division. 

Replying to the debate. Sir Ghulam Hussein , after expressing sympathy with 
the sufferers in the riot said, every Sindhi would have to hang his head in 
Bhame for the exhibition of this violence. He appealed to the members of all 
sides to sink differences and find out ways and means to restore peace in the 
province. He added that the Government intended to establish a Committee to carry 
on propaganda all over the province and preach unity in the villages. He 
urged that it was the duty of the majority community to protect the minority 
community and said that if they composed their differences even a most difficult 
situation would be solved. The motion was talked out. 
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Court of Enquiry Bill 

6th FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day passed all the three readings of the 
Bill to provide for the constitution # of Courts of Enquiry which, it was claimed 
by the Premier to be the first of its kind in the whole of India. While accepting 
the principle of the Bill, the Muslim League opposed many of its provisions and 
moved various amendments all of which were defeated. 

Frontier Regulation Extension Bill 

The Bill seeking to extend the Frontier Regulation to Sukkur District met 
with stout opposition from the Muslim League Party. Khan Bahadur Khurro 
raised a point of order at the outset, objecting to the introduction of the Bill 
on the giound that the Bill sought to amend a Govern or- General’s Act which 
required the previous sanction of the Govern or- General. Mr. Nichhaldas Vazirani, 
ex-Minister replying to the point of order contended that the regulation was passed 
in 1872 by the Governor-General in Council which was then a Legislative Body, 
Secondly, the Bill only sought to extend an already existing legislation to 
another district and did not amend or repeal or was repugnant to a Governor- 
General’s Act, The Speaker, Miran Mohd. Shah, observed that the Bill, 
which was proposed to be introduced, was of a far-ieaching character, requiring 
most careful consideration. After quoting various authorities, the Speaker ruled 
that as he still felt doubtful whether it was a Governor-General’s Act or not, he 
must under the circumstances refer the matter to the Governor-General for decision. 

Hindu Women’s Inheritance Bill 

9th. FEBURARY The Assembly rejected to-day Miss Jethi Siphaimilani's 
Hindu Women’s Rights of Inheritance Bill, after a lively debate, lasting the whole 
day. She had to fight her battle with the assistance of the other lady member 
Mrs. Allana , who in a short speech championed the cause. Opposition came from 
unexpected quarters, namely, from the Hindu Independent Party and even a 
number of members of the Congress Group who contended that the measure was 
a premature one and as drafted would not help women in any way, but disturb 
the joint family system, ultimately leading to a lot of litigation. Speakers from 
the Treasuiy Benches agreed with the principle of the Bill and commended its 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. They, however, made it clear that they 
would not force any measure on the minorities against their wishes. Replying 
to the debate, Miss Jethi Siphaimilani dealt with all the objections raised in the 
course of the debate. Quoting the recommendations of the National Planning 
Committee, she declared that it was the fundamental creed of the Congress to 
fight for equal rights for men and women. Objections raised by Hindu members 
of the House, she declared, were due to the desire of men to dominate the other 
sex and to see that their pockets were untouched. The Muslim Section expressed 
their wish to remain neutral. The motion, when pressed to a division, was lost 
by 13 to 11 votes. 

The Debt Relief Bill 

. 12th. FEBRUARY -The Assembly passed into law to-day the Agriculturist Debt 
Relief Bill after a lively discussion on amendments lasting the whole day. The 
measure received spontaneous support from all sections of the House with the 
exception of the Hindu Independent Party who considered that the provisions were 
of an extreme nature. The Bill which had been drafted in the manner of the 
Madras Act benefits an agriculturist debtor who either cultivates the land personally 
or whose holding does not exceed fifty acres in the case of debts incurred before 
1932 by wiping out all interest outstanding on October 1, 1939, and if he has paid 
twice the amount of the principal whether by way of principal or interest, by de- 
claring the whole debt discharged. Those who incurred the debt after 1932 also 
benefit by the measure which fixes the rate of interest of such debt at six per cent 
per annum _ simple. Another provision of importance is the clause that makes 
special provision in the case of debt, due by tenants to Zamindars for cultivation 
of lands by wholly discharging debts outstanding on April 1, 1939. The passage 
of the Bill marks one of the quickest acts of legislation in the Bind Assembly of 
far-reaching importance. The Bill was introduced on February 6 and was referred 
to a Select Committee on the same day. The Committee submitted its report in 
three days and the Bill was passed into law to-day, in less than a week after the 
introduction. The Assembly thereafter discussed a Bill seeking to prohibit publi- 
cation ana sale of the Quoran by non -Muslims, Discussion had not concluded 
When the House rose for the day t " 
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The Agriculturists Marketing Bill 

13th. FEBURARY : — The Ministry suffered a defeat to-day, when a Congress 
amendment on the Agricultuiisfs Marketing Bill was canied against the Government 
by 26 to 16, At the request of the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bukbk , the House 
was adjourned for the day. After a lengthy debate the amendment, which urged 
that contributions from Hindu traders for chaiitable puiposes should not be regarded 
as trade allowances, and was pressed to a division and canied with the support of 
the Moslem League. On the announcement of the lesult of the division, the Premier 
requested the Speaker to adjourn the House for the day to enable him to reconsider 
the situation with particular reference to the Bill as he felt that the Government 
were not in a majoiity. The Premier's announcement was taken in political circles 
as a virtual invitation by him to the Opposition to combine and take over the 
reins of Government or permit the present Ministiy to function as best as it could, 
the Opposition extending support to it on the meiits of each measure. The Bill, 
a measure on the lines of those enacted in several other provinces, has been framed 
to enable the agriculturist to get a reasonable share of the ultimate value of his 
produce by regulating the scale of market lates. At present his share is reduced 
as he has to pay a number of minor allowances mainly for charitable purposes. 
Ministerial spokesmen contend that the Government is solely interested in seeing 
that producers get a fair deal and is not influenced by extraneous considerations 
such as establishing of market committees throughout the provinces to have trade 
practices controlled, to ensure uniform scales, weights and measures and to dis- 
seminate reliable market prices to the cultivator. Government, however, have deleted 
Sukkur and Karachi cities from the purview of the Bill, as well regulated markets 
already exist at those places. Hindus are critical of the measure contending that 
it will detrimentally affect the custom of making deductions for charitable purposes 
while purchasing agricultural pxoduce, which in the long run go to benefit both 
Hindu and Moslem villagers, Next day, the 14th. February, the Premier made 
a brief statement in the course of which he stated that since the defeat of the 
Government in the House yesterday, the position of the Ministry had not altered, 
and hence he asked the Deputy Speaker to adjourn the House till 2 p. m. on the 
21st February, by which time he hoped that he would command a majority and, if 
not, he would resign. Meanwhile, he continued, the Opposition would also have 
a chance to form an alternative ministiy. The House was adjourned accordingly 
till the 21st instant but on the 18th. the Premier, tendered the resignation of 
his Cabinet. On the 21st. February there was an atmosphere of suspense 
when the Premier , at the outset, requested that the House should be 
adjourned till Monday as the political situation had not changed nor had the 
Cabinet’s resignation been accepted by the Governor and the Opposition were 
unable hitherto to form an alternative Ministry. The Premier added that his 
Ministry was working as a stop-gap. He would, however, leave the House to 
decide whether they should proceed with the business of the day including the 
introduction of the Budget or not. As the Opposition leaders, Khan Bahadur 
Khurro (Muslim League) and Mr. R . K . Sidhwa (Congress) on behalf of their 
respective parties, stated that they did not desire an adjournment of the House* 
the Speaker, Mr. Mtran Mahomed Shah asked the Assembly to proceed with the 
day’s business, and the Premier then presented the Budget. 

Financial Statement for 1940—41 

“I am a firm believer in balanced budgets, It has been truly said that the 
country which accepts a policy of budget deficits is treading a slippery path, 
which leads to general ruin”, observed Premier Khan Bahadur Allah Buk$h r 

introducing the buget estimates for 1940-41. Mr. Allah Buksh added , “Ours is a 
deficit province partially supported at the expense of the rest of India 

and it is our primary duty to maintain out credit and our financial stability*” 
Dealing, with the Prohibition policy of the Government, Mr* Allah Buksh said 
that Sind was not in a position to undertake a full-fledged programme of 
Prohibition, He hoped that the restricted Prohibition measure recently passed 

by the Assembly .would bring substantial reduction of consumption of intoxicants 
and if the age limit prescribed in the measure was increased each year, the 

desired result would be obtained in due course. The Premier declared that 
the Excise revenue for 1938-39 amounted to 37 J lakhs, but as a result of 
Prohibition of the sale of charas and the passing of the Prohibition measure 
mentioned above, and because of anticipated decrease of the import and sale 
of foreign wines and spirits consequent on the outbreak of the war r it was 
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expected that Sind’s income from the source during the coming financial year 
would amount to 30 lakhs only* Referring to the precautionary safety measuies 
taken in Sukkur, Mr* Allah Buksh said that provision had been made for additional 
police force and also a police reserve force on the Punjab model, consisting of 
228 men. Provision had also been made for increasing the number of police 
outposts in Daclu and Larkana districts for protection against raids by dacoits 
from trans-Frontier tenitory, 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 1,46,000 is anticipated in the Budget estimates 
for the year 1940-41, The revenue receipts during the year aie placed at Rs, 
8,99,93,000, and the expenditure charged to revenue is put at Rs. 3,98,47,000. 

According to the revised estimates, the year 1939-40 is expected to close with a 
revenue surplus of Rs. 5,91,000. 

Sind’s debt to the Central Government on account of the construction of 
Sukkur Barrage and for other purposes, amounts to Rs. 28.69, 39, 000 ; As against 
the debt, it is anticipated that during the year 1940-41, Sind will leceive a subven- 
tion of Rs. 1,05,00,000 from the government of India, besides a share of Rs. 5,50,000 
from the proceeds of the Income-tax. 

The Budget estimates contain provisions for Rs. 25,05,000 for general adminis- 
tration ; Rs. 12 78,000 administration of justice ; Rs. 6,60,000 jails and convict settle- 
ments ; Rs. 43,58,000 police ; Rs. 31,45.000 education ; Rs. 8,60,000 medical ; Rs. 

3.18.000 public health; Rs. 9,30 000 agriculture; Rs. 1,25,000 veterinary ; Rs. 1,18,000 
co-operation and Rs. 1,68,000 industries. 

Under general administration expenditure, provision has been made for Rs. 

66.000 as salary to His Excellency the Governor, Rs. 8,000 sumptuary allowance of 
the Governor, Rs. 36,000 Secretariat Staff of the Governor, Rs. 48,000 staff and 
household of the Governor, Rs. 18,000 expenditure for contract allowances, and Rs. 

1.26.000 for Ministers. The Budget provision for the administration of justice for 
1940-41 shows an increase over the year 1939-40, which is explained as due to a 
rise in the number of criminal cases in Sind and consequent appointment of many 
special public piosecutors. The estimated capital expenditure to he incurred during 
the year 1940-41 is Rs. 2, >,63,000. 

The Piime Minister in his speech maintained that disturbances in Sukkur 
district in November last and outbreak of war were responsible for certain items 
of extra expenditure during the year 1939-40. 

Provision for an additional police force in Sukkur district owing to the 
communal riots, and air-raid precaution measures, Pi ess Censorship, price control 
and additional police establishment on account of war emergencies has been made 
in budget estimates of 1940-41. 

“The question of recovering from Government of India expenditure incurred 
on war measures,” the Finance Minister added, “is receiving attention of the 
Government. Provision has also been made in budget estimates of 3940-41 for the 
College of Agriculture at Sakrand and for the Soil Classification Scheme.” 

Some of the more impoitant items included in the new yeai’s budget directed 
towards the development and social welfare of the province, are training and 
employment of mid wives at the aided dispensaries Rs. 1,200 ; scheme for the 
investigation of alternative crops to cotton, wheat, etc., in Barrage area, Rs. 8,760 ; 
soap-making demonstration party Rs. 2,700 ; establishing peripatetic demonstration 
parties for imparting training in small scale industries and handicrafts and opening 
a Bee Oultuie Station Rs. 14,130 ; establishing an Industrial and Commercial 
Intelligence Service Rs. 7,364 ; industrial survey of Sind Rs. 5,990 ; scheme for 
snb-surface investigation woik in the Lloyd Bariage areas in Sind Rs. 10,490 and 
grants to various social welfaie associations amounting to Rs. 15,500. 

“As regai ds financing of its ways and means programme,” the Finance 
Minister explained, “all balances not immediately required for day to-day expen- 
ditme are being . regulaily invested in the Treasury Bills of the Government of 
India. It is anticipated that during the cunent financial year, the estimated 
receipts on account of interest on Tieasury Bills will amount to Rs. 4,75,000.” 

With regard to new measures of taxation, the Motor Vehicles Tax Act has 
already come into foice which is expected to bring foiwaid to Government 
Rs. 23,000. Estimated Piovincial Excise receipts during the year would amount 
to Rs. 4,87,000. The Sind Government have also carried through the House 
legislation enhancing rates of entertainment tax and the duty on die consumption 
of electricity. Other taxes and duties will also result in levenue of Rs. 5,83 000 
during the year 1940-41. ’ 

The Finance Minister in conclusion struck a note of pessimism about the 
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future of Sind in view of heavy debt liabilities which have to be redeemed from 
1942-43. He said : “The above review of the financial position will show that, although 
surplus budgets have been presented so far, it cannot be said that the problem of 
the province is solved. This pioblem is that of being able to meet the debt liabilities 
from the year 1942-43 onwards and these can never be absent from our ^ minds 
in planning expenditure of a recurring nature. The Government is committed to 
guaranteeing a debenture issue to stabilise the position of the Sind Piovincial 
Co-operative Bank and it may be necessary to pursue it or to supply cash credit 
to the Bank till it is possible to float the debentuxes. The Government has already 
given a guarantee in respect of the Khadio-Nawabshah Railway and a provision 
of Rs. 36,000 on this account has been made in the Budget for 1940-41.” 

No-confidence in Ministry 

26th. FEBRUARY : — -The House met to-day in full strength when Seth 
Doulatram , moving his motion of “no-confidence” in the Ministry, charged the 
Government with failure to maintain order and of having tlnown away Hindus 
and their families in the villages piedominantly inhabited by Muslims into the 
hands of dacoits and murdeiers. Seth Doulatram tiaced the seiies of acts of 
lawlessness beginning with the murder of a popular Hindu saint, Bhagafc Kawalram, 
whose assailant was still at large. He said that over the Manzilgah question, the 
Government played the double game of trying to please both the Hindus and 
the Muslims— in the end pleasing nobody. When satyagiaha was launched by 
Muslim Leagueis, they surrendered to the sat} agrahis and allowed them to take 
forcible possession of the Manzilgah buildings. Mr. Doulatram next nariated 
stoiies of loot, arson and murder in the Bukkur District, and singled out the mob 
atrocities in Gosserji village wheie the wife and child of a Hindu priest were 
burnt alive and incidents in a village where a whole Hindu family of eight members 
was murdered. The state of lawlessness was still continuing. Even last week, 
a Hindu was murdered and his house burnt in a village in Bukkur district. It 
was evident that the Government would give the fullest latitude to Muslim bad 
characters. He mentioned a man against whom, he stated, prosecution was 
pending for the last thirty-three months and who had not yet been produced in 
court. Finally he referred to the fact that the Om Mandali which was banned 
long ago, still canied on its activities. Mr. Doulatiam appealed to all sections of 
the House to support the motion. Mr. 1 H. 8 . Pamnani (Congressite), who moved 
the adjournment of the House over the Sukkur happenings a foitmght ago, accused 
the Government of betraying the trust the House reposed in them, by not 
maintaining law and order and not creating a sense of security in the province. He 
coucluded that as long as the piesent Government functioned, there was no hope 
of maintenance of law and order. Khan Bahadur Khurro, Leader of the Muslim 
League Party, asserted that his Party was not supporting the motion with a view 
to seeking power, but because the Minis tiy was without any policy or programme, 
and had failed to please either the Muslims or the Hindus. He attubuted the 
Sukkur riots to the weak and procrastinating policy of the Government, and their 
failure to take the right decision at the right time. Khan Bahadur Khurro referred 
the chaiges levelled against the League, ana declared that the League was even 
agreeable to the Congressites’ suggestion for the appointment of a tribunal. The 
Premier , replying to the debate, said that he had given a clear field to the members 
of the Opposition groups to form an alternative Ministry, but they had failed. A 
‘‘No-Confidence” motion against a Ministry which had already resigned was 
tantamount to flogging a dead horse, but he asserted that the Opposition groups, 
including Oongiessites, were not guided by any policy or piineiple. He continued 
that everybody in the country knew that the Muslim League was responsible for 
the Sukkur riots. He was surprised that Khan Bahadur Khurro charged the 
Government with responsibility for the liots. The League's leaders were in a 
position to prevent the riots but they failed to do so. Khan Bahadur Allah Biix 
warned the Hindu Independents against surrendering to aggression, especially at this 
critical juncture, adding that it would take them many years to xetrieve their 
position. He was always ready to welcome the Hindu Independents. It was open 
to them to join him at any moment. Pointing to the Congress benches, the Premier 
said that he considered the Congress, the only really nationalist organisation 
wedded to the creed of non-violence and truth, but he was sorry to say that the 
local Congressites had failed to live up to the creed. He accused Congressites of 
goading the Hindu Independents to exact their pound of flesh from the Ministry. 
The Congress Party, which had decided not to press the adjournment motion over 
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Sukkur riots, was the very next day carried away by the wave, of communalism 
created by the Hindu panchayfcs, and pledged its support to Hindu Independents 
for the ‘no-confidence’ motion* He would have gladly welcomed, if instead of taking 
this step, they had presented to him the legitimate . demands of the minority 
community, which he was pledged to safeguard* Warming up, the Piemier conclud- 
ed : “I on my part will not succumb to the combination of groups or surrender to 
aggression, and will not compromise on principle or policy, whatever may happen 
to me.” 

The Ministry however survived the no-confidence motion, voting . resulting 
in a tie each Bide obtaining 29 votes. The Speaker gave his casting vote in favour 
of the Ministry maintaining the status quo . 

Voting on Budget Demands 

5th. to 14th. MARCH During the voting on Budget demands for grants 
the Ministry scored a victory when the first 100-rupee cut moved by Mr. 
i?. K. Sidhwa , Congress Member, under the head “Revenue” was defeated 
by 81 votes to 21 after a two days’ lively debate. But on the 14th. 
March, the Ministry sustained a defeat when the combined Opposition 
succeeded in turning down the demand under civil works by 30 votes to 27. 
The defeat of the ministry was the culmination of intense efforts in the past 
few weeks on the part of the Hindu Independents and Muslim Leaguers who 
had in the meantime coalesced into a Nationalist party, and the Congress 
party. While the oppositionists claimed that to-day’s vote was .a clear and 
unequivocal demonstration that the Allah Bakhsh Government did not enjoy 
the confidence of the House and the Governor had no alternative but to accept 
the Government’s resignation tendered three weeks ago and call upon the 
leader of the Nationalist party to form an alternative government, the supporters 
of Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh held that as the Congress had not definitely 
pledged its support to an alternative ministry if formed but only given an 
undertaking not to throw out the new ministry for a reasonable time, they 
still had a majority among the rest of the members of the House and given 
a short time to consolidate their position, they were confident of getting the 
overthrown demand and also the remaining demands passed by the Assembly before 
April 1. 

New Ministry Formed 

18th. MARCH The resignation of the Allah Buksh Cabinet was accepted, 
by His Excellency the Governor to-day, and Mir Bundeh Ali Khan , Revenue 
Minister in the late Cabinet and leader of the Nationalist Party, formed a 
new Cabinet. Mir Bundeh Ali Khan (Premier), Khan Bahadur Khuhro, Shaik 
Abdul Majid, Mr. G. M. Syed, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani and Rai Salieb Gokuldas 
were sworn-in as Ministers at the Government House. 

New Premier Outlines Policy 

26th. MARCH The galleries were packed to capacity and most of the 
members of the House were in their seats when the Premier, Mir JBandehali 
Khan Talpur , successfully piloted all the demands for grants not moved in 
the last session. An atmosphere of cordiality prevailed. The new Ministers 
warmly shook hands with the Opposition members. The whole business was 
gone thiough within half an hour, and thereafter, the Premier made a statement 
setting out the policy and programme of the Government. The Premier was 
frequently interrupted, while speaking, by the Oppositionists. 

The decision to refer the Manzilgah dispute to an independent court of 
enquiry, consisting of the Judicial Commissioner of Sind and two other gentle- 
men, one a leading Hindu and the other a leading Muslim, was announced by 
the Premier who outlined the measures his Government proposed to take with 
a view to restoring harmonious relationship between the Hindus aud the 
Muslims, which Mir Bandehali Khan said was the greatest need of the hour 
at this critical juncture in the histroy of India. 

Deploring the tragic happenings, in connection with the Manzilgah dispute, 
the Premier stated that he was grieved that over a comparatively minor issue 
there had been so much wrangling, which had given an opportunity to 
criminals to commit various heinous crimes. He added that the Government 
realised the necessity of bringing to book all real culprits and affording 
reasonable compensation to the sufferers in the Sukkur riots. The Premier stated 
that the Allah Bux Government’s Bill for introducing joint electorates in 
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boroughs and municipalities was likely to promote harmony between the two 

communities. Before the nest _ session of the Assembly, which the present 

Government intended _ to call in August, it was proposed to consider the 

desirability of introducing adult franchise and to bring forward other necessary 
measures. The Premier further announced the Government’s intention to prepare 
a definite programme for giving effect to the policy of giadual Piohibition 

consistent with the financial lesources, to examine all repiessive laws and to 
bring in due course whatever modifications were found necessary, to promote 
cottage industiies, to pursue the policy of introducing an equitaule system of 
assessment and the classification of lands on an equitable basis. 

Adverting to the Punjab Government’s threatened withdrawal of large 
quantities of water from the five livers supplying water for irrigation purposes 
to Sind, the Premier said that the Punjab Government proposed to withdraw 
the supply not only in the cold weather but also in the innundating season. 
This, he opined, would spell ruin for Sind. The Government would strive to 
reach a reasonable solution of the problem, in respect of which the Allah Bus 
Government had already made representations. Concluding, Mir Bandehali Khan 
put forth a strong plea for an equitable revision of the existing arrangement 
between the Government of India and the Sind Government over the Ban age 
Debts, without which no nation-building activity was possible and Sind’s 
finances could not be put on a sound basis. The Premier finally appealed 
to the Press to function as a strong and healthy instrument of service to the 
province, and as a gesture of goodwill towards them, he announced the removal 
of the ban in respect of Government patronage placed on certain newspapers. 

Jt. Electorate Seat Reservation Bill 

27th. MARCH The first reading of a Bill of far-reaching importance 
introducing the system of joint electorates with the reservation of seats on a 
population basis in local bodies, and borough municipalities in Sukkur distiict, 
was passed to-day. The Bill, which was sponsored by the Allah Bux Ministry, 
produced a lively debate and there was spontaneous support from all sections of 
the House. More than half a dozen speakers participated and Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bux made important observations. 

Agricultural Marketing Bill (contd.) 

The House earlier passed into law the Agricultural Marketing Bill which 
was held up in the middle of February last, following the passing of a Congress 
amendment which lead to the resignation of the Allah Bux Ministry. 

Jt. Electorate Reserv. Bill (contd.) 

1st. APRIL ' The Assembly adjourned sine die to-day after passing a 
Bill ^ introducing joint electorate in borough municipalities of the Sukkur 
District. With a view to making the reform more effective an innovation was 
introduced in the Bill whereby a candidate was compelled to get a certain 
percentage of the # votes of both the communities, if he was to be returned. In 
the first place, it was provided that candidates who secured at least 3B| per 
cent of the votes polled by the voters of their own community and at 
least 10 per cent of the votes polled by voters of the other community 
(divided in each case by the aggregate number of seats) be declared successful. 
It was piovided as a last alternative that the candidate who secured the largest 
number of votes be declared elected. It was also provided that eaeh voter 
should have as many votes as there were aggregate number of seats in wards 
and secondly that wards be so constituted that there would be a fair mixture 
of voters or both communities. Commending the Bill to the House, the 
Premier informed it that the Government would bring in a comprehensive 
measure in August for adult franchise and joint electorate in all local a bodies 
all over Sind. Leaders of various groups having arrived at a formula, the Bill had 
an easy passage. The House then adjourned sine die . 
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Budget Session — Shillong — 22sid. February to 21st. March 1940 

Financial Statement for 1940—41 

The Budget estimates of the Government of Assam for the year 1940-41 -were 
presented by Sir AT. Saadulla , Premier and Finance Minister, in both the Houses of 
the Assam Legislature which met at Shillong on the 22nd. February 1840 for the 
Budget session. The year 1940-41 is expected to begin with an opening balance of 
Rs. 20,59,000. Receipts are placed at Rs. 8 20,17,000, and expenditure at Es. 
8,20,55,000, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 20,21,000. 

The levenue estimates disclose a surplus of Rs. 4,98,000, but this is illusoxy 
as the Budget contains a sum of Rs. 10,00,000 being the estimates of receipts fiGm 
Agricultural Income-tax for 1939-40, which, owing" to the late issue of the rules 
under the Act, will, it is expected, not be paid till the year 1940-41, The position, 
theiefore, is that the revenue budget really shows a deficit which is estimated at 
Rs. 5,02,000. 

The Budget provides for several beneficent measures which the Ministry pro- 
pose to launch. In the sphere of mass uplift the Ministry have in view the intro- 
duction of a mass literacy campaign, with an initial expenditure of Rs. 12,000 
pending the settlement of details of the campaign and determination of the cost 
involved. The formation of an Employment and Drainage Divisior, is also pio- 
posed, with a view to meeting the problems of annual floods. There is to be an 
increase in the number of agricultural demonstrators, in order to popularize im- 
proved and scientific methods of agriculture among the masses. Prevention of 
rinderpest is sought to be effected by the appointment of additional veterinary field 
assistants. The organisation of co-opeiative societies in Assam is proposed to be 
put on a more efficient basis by the appointment of a sepaiate audit staff. In the 
sphere of industrial activities theie is a scheme of cultuie as a cottage industry. 
A scheme for the manufacture of ghee is also included in the Budget, providing 
for a ghee-making centre in the Goalpaxa district. 

For the betterment of the lot of backward and tribal people, who constitute 
a big percentage of Assam’s population, the Ministry proposes several measures. 
Primary, Middle Vernacular and Middle English scholarships for boys of the tribal, 
scheduled and ex-tea gaiden labour classes have been provided. Two industrial 
stipends will be awarded to Naga boys of the Fuller Technical School, Kohima. A 
Government Middle English School and technical school will be established at 
Mokokchong Nags Hills. # 

The Mikirs have hitherto received little attention from the Government with 
regard to improvement in agriculture. It is proposed to appoint two Mikiis as 
demonstrators for the purpose of introducing improved methods of cultivation in 
the Wa tracts in the Mikir Hills. Six primary schools in the Mikir Hills area 
will be taken over by the Government. 

In the Medical Department, 16 additional beds for in-door patients in the 
Civil Hospital at Sylhet have been provided. In the Education Department thexe 
are grants to new schools to be brought on the aided list and increased grants to 
some existing schools have been provided. A reform of jail administration is also 
envisaged in the Budget, 

For the year 1940-41, a revenue of Rs. 35 lakhs is expected from the Agricul- 
tural Income-tax Act, 1939. The estimates include Rs. 10 lakhs as income from 
the Act for the year 1939-40 after allowing for a rebate of 50 per cent, promised 
by the previous Ministry. 

The estimates include a revenue of nearly Rs. 14 lakhs as the share of the 
Assam Government on account of export duty on jute according to the latest infor- 
mation received from the Government of India worked on the basis of 5‘24 per 
cent, assigned to this province from the total net proceeds of 261 lakhs. 

A permanent loan of Rs. 50 lakhs is proposed to be floated by the Government. 
Till the loan is raised it is proposed that the issue of treasury bills totalling Es. 
65 lakhs in the early months of the year and of Rs. 20 lakhs for Ways and Means 
advances from the Reserve Bank will be necessary in the year 1940-41. 

These are required for providing the Government with temporary funds during 
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the year when the resources of the Province are expected to fall below the normal 
treasury balance and the minimum bank balance fixed at Rs 18 lakhs, both taken 
together, A larger contribution to the Government of India for the maintenance 
of the Assam Rifles is to be made fiom April 1, 1940. According to this decision the 
receipts fiom rations and expenditure on pensions of the Assam Rifles will be dis- 
tnbuted between the Oential and the Provincial Governments, and the increase 
places an extra burden on provincial revenues to the extent of Rs. 27,000, Next day, 
the 23rd. February the Premier introduced the Finance Bill, 1940. The Local 
Authorities Compensatory Grants Bill, was also taken into consideration. 

General Discussion op Budget 

26th. & 27th. FEBRUARY “Sense of duty and sincere devotion to the 
cause ot Assam have prompted me to undertake the formation of a Cabinet after 
the resignation of the Congress Ministry,” said Sir If. Saadullak , replying to 
the general discussion of the Budget which concluded on the 27th, Referring 
to the criticisms levelled at the Ministry by the Opposition on account 
of the ordinance operating in the province, the Premier said that the Congress 
Coalition Ministry could not be said to have resigned due to the encroachments 
by the Central Government in the provincial sphere, for they resigned long after 
the war broke out and the ordinances were promulgated and only when the Congress 
High Command ordered them to resign. When the Premier was speaking of the 
reported suggestion to send a deputation to Wardha to move the Congress authori- 
ties to give special consideration to the question of the functioning of a Congress 
Coalition Ministry in Assam, Mr. Gopmath Bordolai interrupted, characterising 
the statement as untrue. The Speaker intervened saying that if there was any 
untruth, that should be proved by facts and figures. Eailier, Mr. Bardoloi , sum- 
ming up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, said that though in the budget 
discussion absolute detachment was to be maintained, party outlook on policies and 
measures could not be totally dispensed with. Mr. Baidoloi stated that the pro- 
vincial spheie was one of the main reasons that led to the resignation. Mr. Bardoloi 
defended the Land Revenue reduction, Piohibition and mass literacy schemes initia- 
ted by the Congress Coalition Ministry. Mr. Whitaker , on behalf of the European 
Group, said that the present Budget could fairly be described as the work of one 
of the greatest of the well-wishers of Assam and that members of his group sup- 
ported the main proposals. 

Land Revenue Registration Amend. Bill 

29th, FEBRUARY : — Mr. Kameswar Das (Congress) moved to-day that the Assam 
Land Revenue Registration (Amendment) Bill, 1938, be taken into consideration. 
The Bill sought to reduce land revenue in Assam Valley. Khan Bahadur Saiyidur 
Bahaman , Minister for Revenue, opposing the motion said that the purpose of the 
Bill could be served by a resolution amending rule 19 of the Land Revenue Regula- 
tions and that the present Bill sought to enhance land revenue in the Surma 
Valley. When the motion was put to vote a division was claimed but it was 
lost by 52 votes to 42, 

The Temple-Entry Bill 

The Assembly, before adjourning for the day, carried by 53 to 39 votes the 
Government amendment for circulation for eliciting opinion till August 1, 194(1 the 
Assam Temple-entry Bill of 1939, sponsored by the Congress party. The Bill allo.ved 
entry of all Hindus to temples for which their Shebaits, Bakhtas , and Mohuwts 
weLe holding any land or enjoying any special privileges from the Government in 
any form. The Opposition acccepted the Government amendment for circulation 
till August 81 of 1940 of the Assam Maternity Benefit Bill of 1940, moved by Mr. 
Arun Kumar Chanda and then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

4th. MARCH : — The intention of the Government of Assam to hold a conference 
of members of the legislature in the near future, with a view to enunciating the 
policy and principle of appointment to the Public Services was announced by 
the Premier, Sir M , Saadulla , to-day during the discussion on “cut” motions. 
Thirty-nine “cut” motions tabled for the day were either lost without division, 
withdrawn, or not moved at all. The House voted a sum not exceeding Rs. 
21,07,000 under the head “General Administration.” On the 14th. March, in the 
course of a discussion on a cut to criticise the Government for taking no action in 
respect of the conduct of the police and the military on the occasion of the shooting 
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incident at Digboi, Sir M. Saadulla , the Premier, said that he would certainly have 
taken with determination action in respect of the conduct of any officer, however 
exalted he might be, if the chaiges bi ought against him weie amply proved. The 
cut was lost by 54 votes to 40. Reading the relevant portions from Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mookerjee’s repoit, Sir M. Saadulla pointed out that reliance could not be put 
on certain evidence, and that Sir Manmatha also expressed doubts on certain charges 
made against the conduct of officets. On the firing incident, which was not within 
the scope of Sir Manmatha’s enquiry, the Premier said that there were no judicial 
findings before them and the Government were helpless. Referring to the police, the 
Premier said that they had very difficult times during that tragic peiiod and if, 
during the piosecution of their duties, they had exceeded their rights they should be 
excused. During the discussion, Mr. Gopmath Bardoloi , ex-Premier, said that due to 
the absence of judicial findings, they could take no action against the alleged offend- 
ding officers, and they resigned office before Sir Manmatha’s report had been 
submitted. 

Finance Bill Passed 

16th. MARCH. The Assembly to-day passed the Finance Bill and the Local 
Authorities Compensatory Grants Charged Bill, 1940. A Congress amendment to 
the Finance Bill was lost by 54 votes to 46. Mr. Baidya Nath Mookerjee and Mr. 
Naoakumar Butt (Indian Planting), objected to the final passage of the Bill as 
substantial relief had not been given to small tea companies. 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

Consideration of the Ministers’ Salaries Bill was then taken up. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Rabindranath Aditya urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion till June 80 was rejected. The House adjourned till Monday, the 
18th. March, when the Bill was passed. It provides a salary of Rs. 1,750/- and a 
house and car allowances of Rs 250/- for the Premier and a salary of Rs. 750/- with 
allowance of Rs. 250 for other ministers. The amendments weie either rejected or not 
moved. In the course of the discussion of the amendments Sir Muhammad Sadulla 
stated that, in older to give it a legal shape and in order that the bill might not 
be constitutionally wiong, retrospective effect would be given, but they would 
not draw their salaries with retrospective effect. 

No-Confidence Motions 

19th. MARCH : — Four motions expressing ‘no-confidence’ in the Ministry were 
tabled to-day. The Speaker held that the motions were in order and the House giving 
leave separately, he fixed 8 p. m. on March 21 for discussion and voting. The 
motions^ stood separately in the names of Mr. Nabakumar Dutta (Indian planting), 
Mr. Lalit Kar (Surma Valley, Hindu), Mr. Balaram Saikar (scheduled) and Mr. 
Bepin Behaii Das (scheduled). All of them are non-Congressmen, but weie mem- 
bers of the Congress Coalition Party. 

21st, MARCH : — Two of the four no-confidence motions against the Ministry were 
withdrawn and the other two were not moved to-day. The Speaker announced that Mr. 
Nabakumar Dutta and Mr. Balaram Saiker had already intimated to him their 
desire to withdraw the motions standing in their names. The other two which 
were due to have been moved by Mr. Lalit Mohan Kar and Mr. Bipen Behary Das 
weie not moved at all. The announcement was received with loud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Assembly next passed the following Government bills : — The Temporary Post- 
ponement of Execution of Decrees Bill, the Amusements and Betting Tax Amend- 
ment Bill and the Commissioners Powers Distribution Amendment Bill, An 
Opposition amendment to the first named Bill was rejected by 56 votes to 39. The 
House was then prorogued . 


The Madras Budget for 1940 — 41 

A small surplus of Rs. 82,000, land revenue concessions ^ amounting to_ Rs. 70 
lakhs, continuation of prohibition in the four districts in which it is now in force, 
reduction in the rate of the general sales tax from J to J per cent and the slab 
rate from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4 in cases where the turnover is between Re, 20,000 and Rs. 
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10 COO, provision for new schemes including increase in the rate of grant for elemen- 
tary school teachers and opening of a Natuial Science College rn the Andhra 
University and a loan of one ciore to be raised during the ensuing year— these are 
some of the salient features of the Budget of the Madras Government for 1940-41 
issued on the 4th. March 1940. 

The estimates provide for receipts on revenue account of Rs. 16,76,12,000 and 
expenditure of Rs. 16,75,30,000, leaving a surplus of Bs. 82,000. . The following 
are the comparative figures for 1938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41 (figures in the thousands 
of rupees) 

Accounts 
1938 39. 

Revenue 16,13,45 
Expenditure 16,09,72 


Surplus 3,73 


Revised Budget 

estimates estimates 

1939-40. 1940-41. 

16,41,50 16,76,12 

16,41.41 16,75,30 


9 82 


A notable feature of the estimates is the provision for Ministry with the 
Legislature functioning. 

The estimates provide also for grants for the teaching of Hindi and for the 
handspinning movement, for repairs of flood and cyclone damages, for a special 
Public Woiks division for the investigation and preparation of preliminary estimates 
for the Tungabhadia Project and for expenditure on rural broadcasting. 

The policy of prohibition is to be continued in the four districts in which it is 
now in force but not extended further. The annual recurring loss of revenue from 
prohibition is estimated at Rs. 65,00,000. The Budget contemplates reduction of the 
rate of the geneial sales tax from one half percent to one quarter per cent in the 
case of the tax on turnover and the slab rate from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4 in cases whole 
the turnover exceeds Rs. 10 000 and is less than Rs. 20,000. Jt is estimated tint 
this will reduce the revenue from the general sales tax by 31£ lakhs and bring the 
total net revenue from the new taxes down to Rs, 69 lakhs. Amendments are also 
made to the Madras Tobacco (Taxation of Sales and Licensing) Act for the purpose, 
it is stated, of removing inequalities and gnevances and stopping certain abuses. 

The provision made for schemes of new expenditure involve a net ultimate 
liability of Rs 32,30,000 non-recurring and Rs. 8,57,000 recurring and an expenditure 
in 19401941 of Rs. 17,00,000 non-recurring and Rs. 6 94,000 recurring. The more 
important of these schemes are ; increase in the rate of grant for elementary school 
teachers ; grant for the Andhra University for the opening of a Natuial Science 
College ; equipment of the new headquaiters hospital at Madura and new wards 
in the King George Hospital at Vizagapatam ; opening of 30 rural dispensaiies 
and provision of midwives in eleven of the existing dispensaries and the normal 
expansion of the Labour department for ameliorating the conditions of the 
scheduled classes. 

Capital expenditure in 1940-1941 is estimated at Rs. 93,42.000. The most 
important of the works in progress are the Papanasara Hydro-Thermal Project: 
further improvements to the Medical College and King Geoige Plospital at 
Vizagapatam and additional buildings for the Stanley Medical College. Provision 
is also made for the construction of an up-to-date hospital at Tiiehmopoly on a 
new site. A sum of Rs. 1,00,12 000 has been provided for loans to local bodies, 
agriculturists and co-operative societies and for short-term advances to the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, Madras. 

Against the anticipated remunerative capital expenditure and long-term loans 
amounting to Rs. 1.45.67,000, about Rs. 15J lakhs of which will be met from the 
unutilized portion of the eunent year’s open market loan, the Budget provides for 
borrowing 1 croie next year. The balance of the amount required is expected to be 
found from the other resources of the Government. 


The Orissa Budget for 1940 — 41 

- The Budget of Orissa Province for 1940-41 published on the 20th. March 1940, 
shows a deficit of Rs. 4,67,000. The total revenue is estimated at Rs. 1 95,21,000 
and expenditure charged to revenue at Rs. 1,99 88,000. 

The revised estimates of revenue for 1939-40 are Rs. 1,94,09 000 as against the 
original estimate of Rs. 1,84,32,000 or Rs, 9,77,000 more than anticipated. This is 
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based on an anticipated improvement in tlic Province’s share of the incometax, and 
the levcnuo from excise and stamps and inteiesfc. The revised estimates of expen- 
diture 0933-40) are Rs. 1,93,35,000, which is Rs. 6,71,000 less than onginally antici- 
pated. This ledaces the deficit of Rs 18,33 000 to Rs. 1,87,000. The opening balance 
for 1940-41 is expected to be Rs. 20,81,000 and close with Rs. 22,14,00-3. 

The Governors Note on the Budget, explaining the reduced expenditure in 
19)9-40, says that it was due to the decision taken alter the Ministry had resigned 
that it was unnecessary to constitute a fund foi rural development, at any late, 
until the Government of India's giant for the same was neaiing exhaustion and 
some definite scheme for spending -‘in an orderly fashion has been devised. As a 
consequence a sum of five lakhs has been taken back.’* 

The Note adds : Although the financial position of the Province strongly 
indicates caution in admitting new expenditure, it doss not entiicly preclude it and 
it is on that basis that the Budget has been prepared 

The Governor’s Note says further that extra provision for police over established 
expenditure will be Es. 2} lakhs. The force was immediately expended on the 
outbieak of war under the advice of the la f e Ministry, and though the Govern meat 
of India and the railway administration will probably bear nearly all the cost, some 
of it will fall on the Province. It has been further found necessaiy to meet the 
dangers arising from the political situation to recruit an emergency force of one 
hundred strong to serve as a central reserve. This will cost Rs, 50,000. 

The Basic Education scheme and the literacy campaign, as planned by the late 
Ministry, will be continued and the subsidies to the Ali-lndia Spmneis’ Association 
and All-India Village Industries’ Association will be continued on the basis fixed 
by the Congress Ministry. It has been decided, however, not to continue on any 
huge scale the induect subsidy to the Spinners’ Association branch involved in 
buying its pioduets as uniform for government servants. Experience has shown that 
the cloth supplied was much less serviceable, besides being much more expensive 
than mill-made cloth. "Apart fiom the undesirability of "dressing servants of the 
Crown m a manner which still indicates adherence to a particular party, economy 
precludes continuance of the policy of the late Ministiy.” 

The Industues Department gets over one lakh of rupees for new schemes. It 
has been decided to conveit the Beihampoie Jail into a Central Jail. 

The U. P. Budget for 1940 — 41 

A small revenue surplus of Es. 22,135, an increase in the duty on opium, 
charas and ganja and on beer and spirits and the continuance of prohibition in 
those districts where it is already in foice, aie the mam features of the budget 
estimates for 1940-41 of the United Piovinces which was published on the 29th March. 

As the next year’s budget has been fiamcd while the pioclamation under sec. 
93 of the Government of India Act 1935 is in operation and the constitution 
remains suspended, and as it has been framed on the assumption that that situation 
will continue, it was necessary to balance the revenue side of the budget. This was 
the main object which his Excellency the Governor set himself to achieve. After 
including Es. 9,03,000 for new items to be met fiom revenue and the necessary 
amounts" for the flotation and service of a new loan of Es. 1,25,00,000 and the issue 
of Es. 1,00,00,000 worth of Encumbered Estates Act bonds, the estimates show a 
revenue of surplus of Es. 22,135. 

The following are the figures of the estimates for 1940-41 at a glance 

Eeeeipts Under Eevenue Heads ... Es. 13,58,35,738 

Charges Under Eevenue Heads ... Es, 13,58,13,603 

Eevenue Suiplus ... Es. 22135 - 

The statement of net estimates under the debt and deposit heads shows that 
the net results of all transactions of the year under both the revenue and debt and 
deposit heads show a surplus of Bs. 9,80,000. 

The revenue receipts at Es. 13,58,35,738, compared with Es. 13,31,70,658, the 
revised estimate for 1939-40, show an improvement of Bs. 26,65,080.^ This improve- 
ment is mainly accounted for by laud revenue (+Bs, 023,45,000) : excise (+Bs. 25,32, 
000) and other taxes and duties (Es. 10,80,000). 

With a view primarily to help to balance the budget, it has been decided 
to increase the duty on opium, charas, and ganja and on beer and spirits and 
to abolish the state-management of shops and revert to the former auction 
system. It has been decided to increase the issue price per seer of opium, 
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charas and ganja from Rs. 110 Rs. 100, and Rs. 60 to Rs. 140, Rs. 140, and 
Rs. 100, respectively. It has also been decided to increase the duty on beer 
and spirits, by one anna and three pies per quart on beer and four annas and 
sis pies per quart ou spirits. 

Prohibition will be maintained in those districts in which it has already 
been imposed by the late Ministry but will not be extended in the budget year 
to any f mther distiict. 

The total revenue charges show a decrease of Rs. 23,33,000 as compared 
with those in the recast budget. A reduction of over Rs. 200,000 is anticipated 
in the provision for legislative bodies as the budget has been framed on the 
basis of the continuation of a section 93 situation and, therefoie, those bodies 
will not be meeting. As there have been no serious communal disluibances in 
recent months and as the Shia-Sunni disputes and the Khaksar movement have 
also subsided, the extra provision made in the recast budget to provide for 

increased jail population has been omitted. 

The budget provides for a sum of Rs. 25,53,000 for capital expenditure. 

The revised estimates for 19S9-40 show that the revenue receipts 

amounted to Rs. 13,31,71,000 and the revenue charges to Rs. 13,62,27,000 

leaving a deficit of Rs. 30,56.000 compared with the deficit in the recast budget 
of Rs. 63,60,000. 

A comparison of the budget estimates for 1940-41 with the revised figures 

for the cuiient year shows an improvement as mentioned earlier, of Rs. 

26.65.000. According to the latest figures repoited by the Government of India 
the province’s share of income-tax next year will be Rs. 41,70,000 as compared 
with Rs. 39,90,000 in the revised for the cui rent year. Under land revenue 
only the noimal provision of Rs. 15,00,000 will be made for calamity remissions 
instead of the abnormal provision made in the recast budget. 

The total estimated fall of Rs. 17,58,000 under irrigation receipts next year 
is because the gross receipts are estimated to be less and there is an increase 
in woiking expenses. The main cause of the big fall of Rs. 13,94.000 in the 
estimated receipts under agriculture is that during the current year the Govern- 
ment have received all their outstanding balance in the sugar excise fund. 

An increase of Rs. 2,00,000 in extraordinary receipts is the figure which 
has been put on both the receipt and expenditure sides of the budget to 
cover expendituie in connexion with the war which will be reimbursed by the 
Government of India. 

The total revenue charges, as observed above, show a decrease of Rs. 

23.33.000 as compared with those in the recast budget. The main variations are 

increases under Land Revenue, Rs. 4,10,000 ; Police (ordinary), Rs. 6,05,000 ; 

and Education, Rs. 4,55,000 and reductions in provincial excise, Rs. 2,60,000 ; 
General Administration, Rs. 7,47,000. Police (Special expendituie) Rs. 6,37,000 ; 
Agricultuie, Rs. 6,47,000 ; Indusiries, Rs, 5,64,000 and Central Road Development 
Account, Rs. 9,21,000. 

With a view to balance the revenue side of the budget it has been decided 

to abolish the system of slate-management of excise shops, resulting in the 
reduction in expenditure of Rs. 2,00,000 under Excise. 

During the cunenfc year additional police forces had to be imposed in 
nine different areas as a result of communal riots and the Shia-Sunni dispute 
at Lucknow. It is now hoped that occasions to impose similar forces will not 
anse in the next financial year, resulting in the decrease in the estimates of Rs. 

2 . 00 . 000 . 

Under Agriculture there is a reduction of Rs. 1,75,000 under rural develop- 
ment in connexion with the pay and allowances of the establishment and Rs. 

4.53.000 in the provision for rural development grants. 

One of the measuies adopted by his Excellency the Governor to balance 
the budget is to take Rs. 6,00,000 from the U. P. Road Fund for road maintenance 
and reduce by tion from ordinary revenue, as a purely wartime emergency 
action. Many police stations in the province are extremely bad and provisioa 
has, therefore, been made to start rebuilding ten of the worst ones in the next 
financial year. 
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W. C. Bonerji 
Dadabhai Naoroji 
Badruddin Tyabii 
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P. An an da Charlu 
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Sir Henry Cotton 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Wardha — 19th. January to 21st. January 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from January 19 
to 21, 1940. Shri Bajendra Prasad presided. The Members present were Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Sbris Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Bhulabhai Desai, Bidhan Chandra Eoy, Shankerrao Deo, Profulla 
Chandra Ghosh, Harekrushna Mahatab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Turkish Relief Fund 

Eesolved that the action of the President granting Es. 1,000 towards the 
Turkish Earthquake Fund be confirmed and the monery be sanctioned and the 
the Treasurer be instructed to pay the amount. 

Authority to the Treasurer to Appoint Attorneys 

“Eesolved that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, the Treasurer of the Congress is hereby 
expressly empowered: 

(1) From time to time to appoint, remove and re-appoint an attorney or 
attorneys to act either jointly or severally and to confer on such attorney or 
attorneys all or some of the powers and authorities of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj as such 
Treasurer, provided however that such delegation will not absolve the Tieasurcr 
from any personal responsibility to the Working Committee. 
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(2) Resolved further that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj as such Treasurer is hereby 
expressly authorised to confer on such attorney or attorneys expressly all or any of 
the following powers : 

(a) To open, continue and operate upon any banking account with any Bank, 
person, firm or company and to close such account whether such account be alieady 
opened or may be hereafter opened and to draw and sign cheques upon and other- 
wise operate upon such account, 

(b) To endorse, transfer, negotiate any cheques, bills of Exchange, Hundies, 
and other negotiable instruments and securities. 

(c) To receive sums of money and securities on behalf of the A. I. G. C. 
(the Working Committee and the Congiess) and to give effectual leceipt and dis- 
charges for the same.” 

Following resolutions were passed 

Assembly Bye-Election, Punjab 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Punjab P. C. C. regarding the nomination of the candidate for the Punjab Provin- 
cial Assembly in the West Multan Rural constituency. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, it is within the competence of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to make 
the final nomination for election to the legislatures. The Woiking Committee of 
a province is not justified in threatening resignation because its recommendation is 
not accepted by the Parliamentary Sub -Committee. 

Utkal 

Considered the representation of Shri Nabakrishna Choudhry and the explana- 
tion of Shri Nilkanth Das and Godavaris Misia regarding the pioceedings of the 
meeting of the Utkal P. C. C. held on December 22, 1939. 

In the opinion of the Committee the rulings of the Chairman were not correct 
and the resolution expressing want of confidence in the executive should have been 
permitted to be moved for the consideration of the meeting ; but in view of the 
fact that the new elections are taking place, it is unnecessary to take further steps 
in this regard. The Woiking Committee approved of the action of the President in 
entrusting the conduct of the elections in the province to Shris Gopabandhu 
Choudhry and Harihar Achary with full powers. 

Bengal 

The Working Committee have considered the resolution of the B. P. G. C. 
recommending the postponement of Congress elections in Bengal. The decision 
to hold the Congiess elections in the countiy was arrived at after much considera- 
tion at^ a previous meeting of the Committee. The Woiking Committee find no 
change in the political situation of the country since the previous meeting of the 
Committee to justify postponement of Congress elections. The decision of the 
B. P. C. C. has been taken at a time when all preparations were completed in all 
the other Provinces to hold the Congress elections. The Woiking Committee, 
therefore, do not consider it desirable to postpone the Congress elections in Bengal 
alone and direct the ad hoe committee to push through the elections as quickly 
as possible. 

The Working Committee considered the request of the B. P, 0. C* for 
permission to launch Civil Disobedience in the Province as normal working of 
Congress organisations is said to have become impossible. The Committee resolved 
that the Congress Committees in the Province should carry out all their normal 
activities at any cost. If they are prevented from carrying them out in Bengal 
by the Government under the Ordinance or the Defence of India Act the B. P. C. C. 
is free to take any steps it considers necessary to meet the situation there. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that any steps taken by the B. P. C. 0. is 
in vindication of the ordinaiy civil right of the organisation to function, and for 
that limited purpose only, and should not be regarded as a part of the general 
movement of Civil Disobedience for the attainment of the Congress goal. 

The Working Committee have published their resolutions on the general 
question of civil disobedience in the country from time to time and there is nothing 
particular at this time to add to those resolutions. 

The other resolutions regarding amendment of the Independence Pledge and 
action to be taken on the 26th January, 1940 did not call for a separate treatment. 
The first point was covered by the President’s statement to the piess, which he 
made under authority of the Working Committee and the second point did not 
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arise as the Government of Bengal had withdrawn bans on the proceedings 
of 26th January. 

The resolution asking for a revision ox the Working Committee’s resolution 
appointing the ad hoc committee is dealt with separately. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider their resolution by which they had appointed the Bengal 
ad hoc Committee to conduct the Congress elections in Bengal. The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee had deputed Shri _ Sarafc Chandra Bose to argue 
its case before the Woikmg Committee. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose pleaded the 
case of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee before the Working Committee 
at gieat length. The Working Committee gave the following decision : 

The Working Committee heaid Sj, Saratchandra Bose at gieat length on the 
20th and 21st January. 1940 at Waidha regarding the resolutions _ of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress " Committee, dated the 6th January 1940, asking the Working 
Committee to reconsider their resolution, dated the 18th to 22iffi December, 1939, 
appointing an ad hoc committee for conducting congress elections in Bengal and 
subsequently on the 22nd January 1940, Sj. Saratchandra Bose . gave a note, 
summarising Ms arguments. After giving full consideration to Sj. Saratchandra 
Bose’s arguments, the Working Committee regret their inability to alter their 
decision. The lesolution of the Woiking Committee was anived at after long 
and anxious consideration and was necessitated by a series of acts and omissions 
on the part of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and its Executive Council 
in defiance of the resolutions and policy of the Working Committee and the All 
India Congress Committee. It may be noted that there has been no change in 
that attitude of the B. P. C. C. and its Executive Council. When the Working 
Committee appointed the ad hoe committee, the Executive Council of the B. P. C. 0. 
met on the 30th Decembei, 1939 and passed a resolution, the operative portion of 
which was a definite refusal to accept the Working Committee’s decision and ran 
as follows: “The Council therefore l egrets its inability to accept this decision of 
the Congress Woiktng Committee, regarding ad hoc committee and it resolves to 
continue functioning in accordance with the Constitution of the Indian National 
Congress and the B. P. C. C.” This was followed up by a circular issued by the 
B, P. C. C. to all Congress Committees in the Province of Bengal and Surma 
Valley which after reciting the resolution of the Executive Council said : “All 
Congress Committees are therefore requested to send all suggestions regarding 
delimitation etc., to B. P. C. C. Office which is legally the competent body to 
deal in the matter. They are also directed not to co-operate with the ad hoc 
committee in all these matters”. The B. P. C. C. met on 6th January, 1940, and 
passed a resolution criticising at length the resolution of the Working Committee 
recording its protest against it and asking it to reconsider the resolution. The 

B. P. O. C. took no notice of the resolution of the Executive Council refusing to 
accept the decision of the Woiking Committee and the circular issued by the 
Secretary asking all committees within the Province to disoboy it and not to 
co-operate with the ad hoc committee. On the other hand the same resolution 
which asked # for a review of the Working Committee’s decision also contained a 
paragraph which ‘‘reiterates its full confidence in the present Executive Council 
and the President, Secretary and Office-bearers of the Committee and requests them 
to deal with the situation as it arises.” The action of the Executive Council in 
passing the resolution above mentioned and the circular issued by the B. P. 

C. C to all Congress Committees of the Province are a clear defiance of 
the resolution of the Working Commitle and the B. P. C. C. has by its own 
resolution endorsed the action of the Executive Council and its office bearers, who 
weie responsible for the resolution and the circular. 

The Working Committee consider the most recent actions of the B. P. C, C* 
and Us Executive as being quite in keeping with the attitude they have adopted 
during the last several months and which had forced the hands of the Working 
Committee to appoint the ad hoc Committee. 

The Working Committee in their resolution had expressly stated that they did 
not' like to take drastic step in spite of sufficient provocation in view of impending 
elections, but had contented themselves with appointing the ad hoc committee to 
ensure fair and impartial elections. The need for such elections remains and the 
Working Committee are unable to alter their decision, 

. ' Regarding the points raised by Sj. Saratchandra Bose, it may be stated that 
the Working Committee did not like to repeat in their resolutions of 18th to 22nd 
December, 1939 all that had happened before and simply referred to the 
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previous resolutions which bad dealt with the situation as it bad 

developed in Bengal dining previous months and only mentioned some giaiing 
facts.. Regarding the point of disobedience of specific instructions, it may be 
mentioned ^tbat Election Tiibunal passed certain interim ordeis to the effect that 
Sj. Saradindu Cbakravarti should function as the Secretary of the Bajshahi 1). C. C. 
pending final disposal of the dispute before it on the 29lh September. On the 
30th September the Secretary of the B. P. C. C. issued a notice through the 
pi css countermanding the order of the Tribunal and saying that Sj. Pravaschandra 
Lahiri should function as Secretary and this appeared in" the papers of October 
1, 1.39. The matter came up before the President, who after receiving an explana- 
tion from the Secretary held on the 12th October that the ad interim order of the 
Tribunal should be given effect to and that Sj. Saradindu Chakravarty should 
function as Secretary. This was communicated to the B. P. C. C. and Sj. 
Saradindu Cbakravarti and Piavaschandia Lahiri. The B. P. C. C. and 
Sj. Piavas Chandra Lahiii took no notice of this order for more than 
months and when the Bengal affairs came up for review before the 
Working Committee on 18th to 23rd November, the Committee gave specific instruc- 
tions that the order of the Secretary should be withdrawn and the withdrawal 
published m the press. It appears from what Si. Saratchandra Bose stated before 
the Committee that after the resolution of the Working Committee the Secretary of 
the B. P. C. C. asked Sj. Pravaschandra Lahiri to hand over charge to Sj. Saradindu 
Cbakravarti, that Sj. Pravaschandra Lahiri wrote to the B. P. C. C. that he had 
asked Sj. Radhaiamon Bhaltacharya to hand over charge and some further 
correspondence passed to a similar effect. Sj. Badharamon wrote to the A. I. C. C. 
Office at Allahabad on 14th December informing the Secretary that he had been 
oidered to hand over charge but this letter was not received till the Secretary had 
left for the meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha and was not before 
him or the Working Committee when the resolution of the Working Committee 
was passed. It is admitted, however, that the other specific instruction of the 
Committee that the withdrawal should be published in the press was 
not carried out nor was the Tribunal at any stage informed of the fact 
that the countermanding order had been withdrawn by the Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. It is sought to explain that this was an 
omission or an oversight. The Secretary had thought it necessary to issue a 
press statement countermanding the Tribunal’s order immediately after it had 
been passed but neither he nor the President of the B. P. 0. C. nor the 
Fxecutive Council considered it necessary to give effect to the order of the 

President of the A. I. C. C. from 12th Octoder to 1st December, 1939 and 
when the Working Committee gave specific direction to withdraw and to 

publish the withdrawal, the Secretary failed to carry out the second instruction. 
Coming as it did on the top of all that had happened during the previous 
months, the Working Committee passed their resolution on the 18th to 22nd 

December and the fact that in respect of one point their information was not 
complete does not furnish sufficient ground for altering their decision. Sj. 
Saiat Chandra Bose has referred to certain other matters which are not 

germane to the question at issue and it is unnecessary to deal with them 
here. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose has argued that while the Working Committee 
are competent to supersede a Provincial Committee, it is not open to them to 
pass an order taking away and entrusting to an ad hoc committee one or 
some of their functions. If it is open to them to take away all the powers 
of a provincial committee, it is open to them to take away one of them. 

In these circumstances, the Working Committee are unable to alter 
their previous decision. The ad hoc committee will conduct the elections. 
It is hoped that all congress committees including the P. C. C. and' its 
Executive Council will co-operate with the ad hoc committee and thus ensure 
impartial and fair elections which is the intention behind the resolution of 
the Working Committee. 

General Secretary’s Circulars 

The Following circulars were issued by Sj. J. B. Kripalani, r General* Secretary 
of the Congress to all Provincial Congress Committees from time to time : — 

Independence Bay 

The President has issued an appeal in connection with the celebrations of 

28 ' 
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the Independence Day. You must have seen it in the papers. I am sending 

yon ^ewi& ^j°° py { gsue( i yesterday some instructions about the observance of 
the Day These instructions must be adhered to both by Congress Committees 
and Congressmen. In such a matter as pledge taking, no pressure should be 
brought on individuals. Everybody should be free. No effoil should be made 
to organise strikes. This is in accordance with the traditions oL the Indepen- 
dence aav It has never been a day of hartals and strikes. The programme 
should therefore be so arranged as woild make hartals and strikes unnecessary. 
Nothing should be done to mar the solemnity of the occasion. Any compulsion 
will be out of place. It is also necessary that on such a sac-icd occasion there 
should be utmost good-will and concoid between the different section of the Indian 
population. I would request you to get the Presidents appeal and his instructions 
immediately translated in the provincial language and distribute the two 
documents broadcast so that every congressman may know their contents. 

The President's Appeal 

The Independence Day is drawing near. It is on this Day every year 
since 1930 that we have renewed our pledge betoie our nation and the world 
that we shall not rest till we have achieved Complete Independence and cast 
off the chains of foreign domination that bind us body and soul. To-day we 
are passing through critical times Nations are at war with each other. Every 
nation that is weak and divided has to share the responsibility or death and 
ruin that threaten the woild. The slave must share with the slave-owner the 
responsibility and odium of slaveiy. It is the weak that create imperialism. 
Let this day, therefore, be a day of stock taking. Let us search our hearts if 
we have not by our individual and national conduct prolonged our agony. 
Let us ask ourselves if we have been true to our high ideals, noble purpose 
and the pure means which we have kept before ourselvejs to achieve our aim. 
Let each one ask himself, have I taken away every tinge of communalism 
from my life ? Have I considered persons of other faiths and other views as 
my blood brothers ? Have I as a Hindu done my little bit to wipe off the 
blot of untouchability ? Have I allowed my individual ambition to stand in 
the way of the advancement of members of weaker communities ? Have I 
been true to the masses ? Have I lightened their burdens ? Have I in mv 
daily requirements and purchases remembered the starving millions distributed 
through the seven lacs of villages ? Have I by my personal example given them 
an idea of what they could do to help themselves ? 

If in this heart search we find that we have neglected these duties or 
performed them perfunctorily let us, with humanity as our witness, this day— 
the day of our Independence-resolve that never more shall these duties be 
neglected or perfunctorily peiformed. 

The world is in the throes of a destructive war that threatens the very 
foundation of civilization. If the war is canied on by all parties with tainted 
motives we may despair of any humane and equitable world order. What 
we do in the crisis is therefore not only of importance to ourselves but to the 
world. If by our non-violent means we can put an end to our internal strife 

and attain freedom, we will have proved to a doubting world that it can yet be 
saved without the aid of death-dealing instruments of war. We can do this 
only if we are true to our ideals and true to the leader who has placed this 
great weapon of non-violence in our hands. It is the weapon which even in 
weakness and defeat saves an individual and a nation their self-respect. Let 
us stick fast therefore to the anchor of non-violence. Let our non-violence be 
not of the weak but of the strong, fortified with the moral justice of our 

cause. In that spirit of faith and humility let us take the Independence 
Pledge this year. 

The President's Instructions 

The Working Committee at its last meeting passed a resolution calling 
upon the country to observe the Independence Day with enthusiasm and due 
solemnity. It prescribed a pledge to be taken on the Independence Day. Since 
then objections have been raised regarding portions of the pledge relating to 
spinning and constructive programme. To meet these objections to the pledge 
of Independence I desire to make it clear that no one is under any obligation 
to take the pledge as a whole or any part of it, and only those who are 

prepared to accept it should take it. The following procedure may, therefore, 
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be adopted at meetings convened on the 26fch January, The Chairman of the 
meeting should explain the pledge fully so that the entire audience may 
undeistand it. It may then be lead out by the Chairman paragraph by para- 
graph and the audience should repeat it. Any one not accepting any part of the 
pledge need not lepeat the poition not acceptable to him. 

While it is hoped that largest numbers in the country will participate in 
the meetings of the 26th Jaanuaiy, it should be clearly understood that no 
pressure should be put on any one to join in the functions against his free will 
and there should be no strikes anywhere in this connection. 

Independence Lay Celebrations 

January 26th was obseived as every year as the Independence Day. 
This year’s celebiations had a special significance. To the usual independence 
pledge was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out 
preparatory to the struggle ahead. Some of the Socialists had objected to the 
programme being made a part of the pledge. They thought by pledging 
themselves to ply the charkha regularly they were accepting the whole of 
Gandhiji’s philosophy behind the charkha and cottage industry. They however- 
waved their objection. But some members of the new Forward Bloc persisted rn 
their opposition. In Calcutta, the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee organised 
one meeting in which the part dealing with the charkha was eliminated. In 
Lucknow, the leader of the Forwaid Bloc himself organised a sepaiate meeting. 
Throughout the country however the official pledge was taken. The Working Com- 
mittee had allowed all those who had any conscientious objection to pledge them- 
selves to ply the charkha regularly, to refrain from repeating that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began with 
Prdbbat Phenes followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening there 
were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the full implications 
of the day and the pledge weie explained to the audience After that the pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There was no interference on 
the part of the Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual members 
of all communities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our Muslim coun- 
trymen were as conspicuous by their presence as in other years in spite of the 
League President to boycott the day. 

In London meetings weis held to celebrate the day. At the meetings con- 
vened by the Indran National Committee, Indian Swaiaj League and Indian League, 
speeches were made explaining the implications of the Day. The A. I. C. C. Office 
received cablegram from New York which says : “Resolved at a public meeting 
that we join the Independence Day celebration for the immediate freedom for 
India” Similar cablegrams have come from other parts of the world where 
Indians reside. 


Presidential Election 

As announced in the Press two names of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Shri 
M. N. Roy have been pioposed for the Presidentship of the ensuing session of the 
Indian National Congiess to be held at Ramgrah (Behar). The constitution allows 
ten days for a candidate to withdraw his name if he so chooses and inform the 
General Secretary. In case there is a withdrawal it will be duly notified in the 
Pi ess. If there is no such notification in the Press it must be presumed that both 
candidates propose to contest the Presidential election. The election according to the 
time-table already published takes place on Febiuary 15th. On that day “each 
delegate in a province shall be entitled to record his vote in favour of one of the 
candidates for the Presidentship of the Congress at a place to be fixed by the 
Piovincial Congress Committee” Ait. (XY). It must be clearly understood that the 
delegates have to meet in one place. 

This is the more necessary as on that very day, namely February 15th, the 
delegates in each province have to elect one-eighth of the number unless otheiwise 
provided for in the constitution, as members of the All-India Congress Committee 
by the system of propoitional representation by single transferable vote.^ After 
dividing the total number of delegates in each province by # eight if there is a re- 
mainder of more than 4 an additional member to the All-India Congress Committee 
may be elected. If the remainder is less than 4, it must not be counted. 

Each province irrespective of the number of its delegates is entitled to elect at 
least 5 members to the All-India Congress Committee except Delhi which is entitled 
to 4 members only (Art. XII a). 
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As soon as the Presidential election _ is over the result with the number of 
votes secured by each candidate must be wired to the All-India Congress Committee 
Office* 

As soon as the election of the All India Congress Committee members is 
over the names of the members elected with their permanent address must be sent 
to this office. 

The Provincial Congress Committee offices have also to supply us with the 
list of names with the addresses of the delegates elected in each province. A copy 
of the list must be supplied to the Secretary, the Reception Committee, 53rd session 
of the Congress at Ramgarh (Behar). 

Results of the Election 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Shxi M. N. Roy’s names were proposed for 
the presidentship of 53rd session of the Congress to be held at Ramgarh (Bihar) 
in March 1940. The voting by the delegates took place in all provinces on February 
15, 1940. The All-India Congress Committee Office received wires from all pro- 
vinces communicating the results of the voting. There could be no elections in 
Bengal and Delhi as the delegates’ elections were not over there. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad was declared elected aa President by 1861 votes against Shri M. N, 
Roy who polled 183 votes. The votes polled by the candidates in each province are 
given below 

Votes secured 


Names of province 


M. Azad 

M. N. Roy 

(1)— Ajmere 

... 

3 

(2) — Andhra 


373 

is 

(3)— Assam 


45 

3 

(4)— Bengal 

... 

... 

... 

(5)— Bihar 


239 

19 

(6)— Bombay 


19 

1 

(7) — Delhi 



... 

(8)— Gujrat 

... 

lii 

i 

(9)— Karnatak 

• .. 

92 

19 

(lO)-Kerala 


80 

1 

(11)— Mahakoshal 

... 

97 

1 

(12)— Maharashtra 


127 

17 

(13)— Nagpur 


21 

4 

(14)— N. W. F. P. 


48 

2 

(15) — Punjab 

(16) — Bind 


188 

20 

23 

2 

(17)— Tamilnadu 


178 

9 

(18)— U. P. 

... 

272 

49 

(19) — TJtkal 

< . • 

119 

4 

(20)— Vidarbba 

... 

26 

5 


Total 

1864 

183 


Gandhi-Viceroy Interview 

In response to an invitation from the Viceroy Mahatma Gandhi had an inter- 
view with him on February 5, 1940 on the present political situation in the country. 
The interview lasted for two hours and a half. The following communique which 
was agreed to between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was issued : 

“In response to an invitation from His Excellency Mr. Gandhi to-day came to 
see the Viceroy. A prolonged and very friendly discussion took place in which the 
whole position was exhaustively examined. Mr. Gandhi made it clear at the outset 
of the conversation that he had no mandate from the Congress Working Committee, 
that he was not empowered to commit in any way, and that he could speak on be- 
half of himself only. 

His Excellency set out in some detail the intentions and the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government. He emphasised in the first place their earnest desire that 
Xndia should attain Dominon Status at the earliest possible moment, and to facili- 
tate the achievement of that status by all means in their power. He drew atten- 
tion to the complexity and difficulty of certain of the issues that called for disposal 
in that connection, in particular, the issue of defence in a Dominion position. He 
made it clear tha His Majesty’s Government were only too ready to examine the 
whole of- the field in consultation with representatives of all parties and interests 
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:n India when the time came. He made clear also the anxiety of His Majesty’s 
Government -to shorten the transitional period and to bridge it as effectively as 
possible. 

His Excellency drew attention to the fact that, as he recently repeated at 
Baroda, the Federal scheme of the Act, while at present in suspense, afforded the 
swiftest stepping stone to Dominion Status, and that its adoption, with the consent 
of all concerned, would facilitate the solution of many of the pioblems that had to 
be faced in that connection. 

He added that the offer put forward by him in November last of an expan- 
sion of the Governor -Gen eial’s Executive Council on the lines and on the basis 
then indicated remained open and that His Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to give immediate effect to that offer. 

Subject to the consent of the parties affected, His Majesty's Government would 
be prepared also to reopen the Fedeial scheme so as to expedite the achievement of 
Dominion Status and to facilitate the settlement after the War of the issue to which 
it gave rise. 

Mr. Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in which these proposals were 
put forward, but made it clear that they did not, in his view, at this stage, meet 
the full demand of the Congress Party. He suggested, and the Viceroy agieed, that 
in the ciicumstances it would be preferable to defer for the present further 
discussions with the object of a solution of the difficulties which had aiisen. 

Mahatma Gandhi made the following statement to the pi ess regarding his 
conversations loiih the Viceroy on the 6th . February 1940 : — 

The vital difference between the Congress demand and the Viceroy’s offer 
consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s offer contemplates final determination of 
India’s destiny by British Government whereas the Con gi ess contemplates just the 
contrary. The Congress position is that the test of real freedom consists in the 
people of India determining their own destiny without outside interference. 

I see no prospect whatsoever of a peaceful and honourable settlement between 
England and India unless the vital difference is obliterated and England decides 
upon the right course, namely, accepting the position that the time has come when 
India must be allowed to determine her own constitution and her status. When 
this is done the question of defence, the question of minorities, the question of 
Princes and the question of European interests will be automatically dissolved. 

Let me make this a little clearer. Safeguards for the rights of minorities is 
not only a common cause but a representative assembly of Indians cannot evolve a 
stable constitution without the fullest satisfaction being given to the legitimate 
minorities, I use the word legitimate advisedly because I see that minorities crop 
up like mushrooms till there will be no majority left. By the fullest satisfaction I 
mean satisfaction which will not militate against progress of the nation as a whole. 

I would therefore in the event of differences refer them to the highest and most 
impartial tribunal that can be conceived by human ingenuity. Its voice shall be 
final as to what will amount to the fullest satisfaction or minority interests. 

So far as defence is concerned suiely it will be the primary concern of free 
India to make her own arrangement. It may well be that India would want 
elaborate preparations and would want Biitain’s help if it is given to enable her to 
do so. Thanks to Imperial policy, unarmed India is left wholly unprotected except 
by British bayonets and Indian soldieis which British power has biought into 
being. It is a position humiliating alike to Bxitain and India. I am peisonally 
not concerned because if I cany India with me I would want nothing beyond a 
police force for protection against dacoits ,and the like. But so far as defence is 
concerned unarmed and peaceful India would rely on the goodwill of the whole 
world. But I admit that it is only a day-dream at the present moment. 

So far as European interests are concerned the emphasis on the word 
European must be wholly removed. But that docs not mean that a free India 
should be free to confiscate European interests or any .other interests. There 
would be as there should be provision for reasonable compensation for any exis- 
ting interests which are legitimate and not harmful to the nation. It follows 
that there can be no question of favouritism which is being enjoyed to-day by 
European interests. I would regard them as big zamindais or capitalists and they 
would be placed on the same footing as these. 

So far as the Princes are concerned they are free to join the National Assembly 
which will determine India’s fate not as individuals but as duly elected represen- 
tatives of their own people. As Princes they are big vassals of the Crown. I fancy 
they have no status apart from the Crown, certainly not superior to the Crown itself. 
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If tlie Crown parts with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole of India, 
naturally the Princes have to, and it should be their pride to look up to the 
successor of the Crown, namely, the people of India for the preservation of their 
status. I hope this will not be consideied to be a tall claim made by me on 
behalf not of the Congress, not of any single party, but of the unrepresented 
dumb millions. No claim made on their behalf can be considered too tall. I am 
myself an insignificant being. But I am supposed to have some hold over these 
dumb millions. I know that in every fibre of my being I am also one of them, 
Without them I am nothing. I do not even want to exist, I want on their 
behalf an honourable settlement with Britain without even a nonviolent fight, 
My dictionary has no such expression as violent fight. Yesterday I put this view 
before His Excellency in as courteous and friendly language as I was capable of 
using. We approached the discussion as personal friends each believing in the 
othei’s sincerity. We understood each other and both recognised that there still 
existed a wide gulf between the position taken by the British Government as 
explained by him and the position taken by the Congress w r hich I put forward 
though not as an accredited representative of the Congress but certainly as a self- 
appointed representative of the dumb millions. We parted as friends. I have no 
disappointment in me that the negotiations have failed. That failure I am going to 
use, as I am sure he is going to use as a stepping stone to success. But if that 
success does not come in the near future I can only say Heaven help India, Britain 
and the world. The present war must not be decided by a clash of arms but must 
be decided by the moral strength that each party can show. If Britain cannot 
recognise India’s legitimate claims, what will it be but Britain’s moial 
bankruptcy ? 


President’s correspondence with Shri Sarat Chandra Bose 
The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and 
Shri Sarat Chandra Bose regarding Bengal 

Copy of the telegiam received from Sj . Sarat Bose on January SO , 1940 
Working Committee decision confirming Ad Hoc Committee published to-day 
most unfair unjust. Have proved to demonstration that Working Committee had 
not shred of a case or constitutional authority to such appointment. Talk of 
partial and unfair elections comes with ill-grace after appointment Ad Hoc 
Committee that consisting solely representatives minority parties and after findings 
of your own violence enquiry committee which you never placed before Mahatmaji 
or Working Committee. Request you to submit decision soon referendum Bengal 
Congressmen and tour Bengal with your Bengal colleagues. Address public 
meetings justify decision I bearing all expenses. Kindly wire acceptance request. 

Copy of the telegram sent by Rajendra Babu in reply to above on Jan . 30 : — 
Your telegram. We must agree to differ. Constitution does not provide for 
appeal against Working Committee to referendum or public meetings suggested by 
you but you may appeal A. I. C. C. if you like. 

Copy of the telegram received from Sj . Sarat Bose on January SI, 1940 
Your yesterday’s telegram Constitution does not provide for appointment 
Ad Hoc Committee but you and Working Committee did not hesitate ride rough- 
shod over constitution. Ultimate authority all constitution written or unwritten 
is general electorate but you aie taking lawyers defence of appeal to A. I. C. C. 
which has packed majority committee to support your decision irrespective merit. 
As public man please appeal general electorate if you think your decision right. 
In nominating new members election tnbunal understand you consulted minority 
group B. P. C. C. and appointed two nominees of their. But did not ask suggestion 
majority gioup. Kindly wire if piepared to change at least one name. 

Copy of Telegram sent by Rajendra Babu m reply to above on Slst . Jan ; — 
Working Committee holds itself competent appoint Ad Hoc Committee within 
constitution. Your reflection on A. I. C. C. as a packed body wholly unjustified 
and unworthy and extremely insulting to the Congress organisation in other 
provinces. Working Committee derives its authority from Congress as whole and 
not from _ any particular province hence constitution understandably permits no 
appeal against it to members of particular province. Chairman of tribunal your 
nominee Biiendra Kumar Dey my own nominee known to me for thirty-five years 
Bhupendra Bose suggested by other two members of tribunal. Your assumption 
unfounded hence no change necessary. 

Copy of the telegram received jrom Shri Sarat Chandra Bose on the 1st . Feb • 
Your telegram. Working Committee may claim competence appoint Ad Hoc 
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Committee but constitution no-where gives them right. Morning telegram states as 
is fact that A. I. 0. C. has packed majority to legister Congress executives decision. 
Did not use words packed body cannot understand where insult un worthiness 
unjustifiabilitv come in. Will you agree referendum Indian Congressmen. Sug- 
gested tiibunal chairmans name during discussion but not my nominee two other 
membeis wellbnown close funds associates Binoyendra Palit representative minority 
group fSecietary Ad Hoc Committee therefore suggested one representative 
majority group. 

The following is the text of Rajendra Babufs letter in reply . dated 1st . Feb : — 

I received your telegram of yesterday’s date. I am surprised that you are 
unable to see the insult to the membeis of the A. I. G. C. in calling them a 
packed body of majority. Does it not stiike you that a packed majority means 
that those who do not happen to agree with you have not been fanly and honestly 
elected and do not honestly vote and the minority who happen to” agree with you 
alone possess the distinction of having been returned fairly and of voting honestly ? 
By saying that you have only stated a fact by saying that in the A. I. C. G. 
there is a packed majority, you have made the insult only more pointed. The 
assertion is wholly unjustified and unworthy. I cannot imagine a gi eater insult 
to the membeis conceined and to the electorate, which returned them. Public 
work becomes impossible if we begin to dub everyone, who has the misfortune 
to differ fiom us as dishonest, as you seem to dub the majority of members of 
the A. I, C. C However, I do not wish to pursue this matter any further. As 
I wired to you the Working Committee differ with you on the question of 
constitutional lights of the Woiking Committee to appoint an Ad Hoc Committee. 

I am unable to understand what you mean by ‘Referendum of Indian 
Congressmen’. Delegates of the Congress are elected by ail the Congressmen of 
the country and it is these delegates who elect the membeis of the A. I. C. C. 
I have never heard of a dispute involving the question of constitutional powers 
of a superior body vis-a-vis an inferior body and action taken by the former against 
the latter being settled by a referendum, will you please make the position clear ? 

As regaids your allegations against the two members of the Tribunal, I am 
referring the matter to the Chaiiman of the Tribunal. 

From a telegraphic summary of the resolutions adopted by the Executive 
Council of the Bengal P. C. C. on the 30th ultimo, it appears that they have 
decided once again to defy the authority of the Woiking Committee. I am awaiting 
full text of the resolutions. If the full text bears out the correctness of the 
summary, then probably no fuither question will aiise. So far as I can judge, the 
Working Committee will not be prepared to enter into any further discussions in 
the matter in face of these repeated defiances of its authority. 

(1) Gandhiji on the Present Situation 

The following articles by Mahatma Gandhi under the Caption of “ The 
Charkha ” appeared in a issue of the “ Harijan ” on the 9th . January 1940 : — 

I congratulate the Socialists, the Royists and others who have spoken out 
their minds on spinning, The situation that faces the country is most serious. 
If civil resistance is declared in right earnest, there should be no suspension unless 
there is a proper settlement. It, therefore, follows that if the fight is to be non- 
violent the non-violence must be unadulterated. I must not weaken in my statement 
of the requirements. If I hesitate, I would betray the national cause. I dare 
not lead an army that does not answer the qualification which I regard as 
essential for success, 

No half-hearted allegiance will do. Divided allegiance will lead to disaster. 
The critics should realise that I have not imposed myself on the Congress. I am 
no dictator, though I have been given that nickname by unkind friends. I have 
no sanction for imposing my will on any person. Therefore, I call myself truly 
a servant of the people. The public should know that 1 have not even been 
formally appointed “generalissimo.” Not that the Working Committee would not 
give me the formal appointment. But I suggested and the members agreed that 
there was no necessity for it. Thus, if ever there can be a bond of unmixed love 
and confidence between a general and his men, this is such a one. There is nothing 
to prevent the Congress from ignoring me and passing any resolution it likes. 
There is nothing, so far as I am concerned, to prevent any person or any province 
or district from declaring Civil Disobedience at his or its own xisk. They will be 
guilty of indiscipline towards the Congiess. But I can do nothing in legard 
to such insubordination. 
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Hcnce it should be unnecessary for me to argue out the case for spinning 
It should be enough that it is the requirement that every Satya&rahi has to fulfil 
But I must continue to argue till I convert opponents or I own defeat. For 
my mission is to conveib every ^ Indian whether he is a Hindu, Muslim or any 
other, even Englishmen and finally the woild, to non-violence for regulating mutual 
xelations whether political, economic, social or religious. If I am accused of 
being too ambitious. I should plead guilty. If I am told that my dream can never 
materialise, I would ansvver ‘that is possible, 5 and go my way. 1 am a seasoned 
soldier of non-violence, and I have evidence enough to sustain my faith. Whether, 
therefore, I have one comrade or more or none, I must continue my experiment. 

The first thing I would like co-vvoikcrs to realise is that I have no hate 
in me for a single Englisnman. I am not interested in driving him out of India. I 
am interested in converting him into a servant of India, "instead of his being and 
believing himself to be a ruler or a member of the ruling race. I feel towards him 
pieciscly as I feel towaids an Indian, no matter what his faith may be. Therefore 
those who do not share this elementary quality with me, cannot become 
co-Satyagrahis. 

My love of Englishmen is not of the drawing-room type. No one has 
painted their imperialism in more lmid colours than perhaps I have. But then 
I have done likewise in my domestic as also political circle. The love of my con- 
ception, if it is as soft as a rose petal, can also be harder than flint. My wife has 
had to experience the hard variety. My eldest son is experiencing it even now. 

I had thought I had gained Rubhas Babu for all time as a son. I had the 
pain of wholly associating myself with the ban pronounced on him. Time was 
when Dr. Share and Vir Nariman used to say that my word was law for them. 
Alas, I can no longer claim that authority. Anyway, I was party to the 
disciplinary measures taken against them. I maintain that I have acted towards 
them as I'havc acted towards those who are considered nearest and dearest to 
me. In all my dealings love has dictated my actions. 

Even so have I acted towards Englishmen. Of course, they have called me 
all kinds of names when I have fought them. Their bitter criticism of me had as 
much effect on me as their praise. I say all this not to claim or expect any 
certificate of merit. I want to show that because I have said hard things about 
Biitish rule and methods, lll-vnll against Englishmen must not be imputed to me. 
Those, therefore, who are filled with ill-will against them will find me a misfit in 
the end. 

I am enunciating no new idea here. They are to be found in “Indian Home 
Rule” (Hind Swaraj), which was written in 1908 when the technique of Satyagraha 
was still in process of formation. The ‘Oharkha’ had become part of this programme 
of love. As I was picturing life based on non-violence, I saw that it must be re- 
duced to the simplest terms consistent with high thinking. Food and raiment will 
always remain the prime necessities of life. Life itself becomes impossible if 
these two are not assured. For non-violent defence, therefore, society has to be so 
constructed that its members may be able as far as possible to look after themselves 
in the face of an invasion from without or disturbances within. Just as a domestic 
kitchen is the easiest thing in such circumstances, the ‘takli’ or at most the spinning 
wheel and the loom are the simplest possessions for the manufacture oc cloth. 
Society based on non-violence can only consist of groups settled in villages in which 
voluntary co-operation is the condition of dignified and peaceful existence. A 
society which anticipates and provides for meeting violence with violence will either 
lead a precarious life or create big cities and magazine for defence purposes. It is 
not unreasonable to presume from the state of Europe that its cities, its monster 
factories and huge armaments are so intimately inter-related that the one cannot 
exist without the other. The nearest approach to civilisation based upon non-violence 
is the erstwhile village republic of India. I admit that it was very crude. I know 
that there was in it no non-violence of my definition and conception. But the 
germ was there. All I have said may be pure folly. It behoves me as a faithful 
servant of the nation not to hide my folly. There is no doubt that we are on 
the eve of a big change. I hope it will be for the better, but, it may be also for 
the worse. I must have the courage to share with my co-workers my innermost 
thoughts even though I may risk the loss of their co-operation. 

To resume the argument. It is from that geim that I have developed the 
technique of non-violence. If the ‘charka’ can bear the ample interpretation I 
have put upon it, it becomes the most effective weapon in the armoury of Satyagraha. 
The weak thread from the wheel binds the millions in an unbreakable cord. One 
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yard of the thread may be useless, but millions of unending threads spun by 
willing and knowing hands will make a cord strong enough to bear any strain 
that may be put upon it. But between 1908 and 1914 the idea remained dormant. 
The whole scheme was conceived for India. Nevertheless the spirit of it was worked 
out even in South Afiiea. The life of the Satyagrahis there was reduced to simplest 
terms. Whether barristers or others, they learnt the dignity of labour. They 
accepted voluntary poverty as their lot in life and identified themselves with the 
poor. On my arrival in India I began single-handed to work for revival of the 
‘charkha’. In 1921, khadi became one of the chief items of the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress. The ‘chatkha’ occupied the centre of the Congress Flag 
with its vital connection with non-violence. I am, therefore, to-day saying nothing 
new. But as has often happened people have passed by what I have said until 
they have been compelled to take action. 

I have great regaid for all the comrades who have been writing against the 
‘charkha’ and its implications. They aie rendering a service by guiding the country 
accoiding to their lights. I do not want their mechanical assent to my require- 
ments. I should take it if it served the national purpose, but I know that it 
cannot. 

I must here consider Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s letter to the “Times of India.” 
We have had political differences practically since my return to India in 1915. He is 
an eminent lawyer. But that no more entitles him to give an authoritative opinion 
on the economy of the ‘charkha’ than on the use of infantry in modern warfare. I 
invite him to study the literature that has grown round it. I promise that he 
will revise his opinion on its potency. May I also remind him that I claim many 
mill-owners among my friends 2 They know my views about mills. They know, 
too, that I have had a share in piomoting the prosperity of our mills. Sir Ohiman- 
lal should also know that I am guiding the policy of the largest and most power- 
ful labour union in all-India. My opposition to the mills is unbending and un- 
compiomising. But it is wholly non-violent, and I make bold to say that the 
mill-owneis will be the first to give me that certificate. My connection with the 
mills is a happy and complete illustration of non-violent resistance. I need not be 
reminded that they pamper me because they know that my activity cannot touch 
them. I flatter myself with the belief that they know better. They know that, 
if with my fixed views about mills I had violent intentions about them, my activity 
could cause so much trouble that they would be obliged to treat me as an enemy 
and to summon the assistance of the law against me. 

But I like Sir ChimanlaPs challenge to the ex-Ministers. Let them speak. 

(2) The Dissentients 

The following article under the above caption by If. Gandhi appeared on 
the 16th . January 1940 : — 

Shri Jaiprakash. Narain and Shri Sampurnanand have spoken in no uncertain 
terms against the addendum to the pledge to be taken on the 26th instant. I have 
great regaid for them. They are able and brave and have suffered for the country. 
I should count it a privilege to have them as companions in arms. I should 
love to win them over to my viewpoint. If the battle is to come and I am to lead 
it, I should not be able to do so with half- convinced or doubting lieutenants. 

I am not spoiling for a fight. I am trying to avoid it. Whatever may be 
true of the members of the Working Committee, I wholly endorse Subhas Babu’s 
charge that I am eager to have a compromise with Britain if it can be had with 
honour* Indeed, Satyagraha demands it. Therefore, I am in no hurry. And yet 
if the time came and if I had no follower, I should be able to put up a single- 
handed fight. 

But I have not lost faith in Britain. I like that latest pronouncement of 
Lord Linlithgow. I believe in his sincerity. There are undoubtedly snags in that 
speech. Many i’s have to be dotted, many t’s have to be d'ossed. But it seems 
to contain germs of a settlement honourable to both nations. Those, therefore, 
who work with me have to appreciate this side of me. Perhaps, from the 
standpoint of the dissentients, this compromising nature of mine is a disqualifi- 
cation. If it is, the country should know it. 

Shri Jaiprakash Narain has done well to clear his and the Socialist Party’s 
position. He says of the constructive programme. “We have never accepted it as 
the only or even as an adequately effective weapon in our struggle. Our views 
regarding these matters have remained unchanged. Bather, they have been 
strengthened by the helplessness of the national leadership in the present crisis... 

29 
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Lefc students come out of their schools aud colleges on that day and let workers lay 
down their tools.” 

If the majority of Congressmen entertain the views that Shri Jaiprakash 
propounds on behalf of the Socialist Party, I can never hope to lead such an 
army to success. He has no faith either in the programme or in the present leader- 
ship. I suggest to him that he has quite unconsciously discredited the programme 
he would carry out merely “because the nation's High Command desire it.” 
Imagine an army marching to the battle without faith in the weapons to be 
used and in the leaders who have prescribed them. Such an army can only bring 
disaster to itself, its leaders and the cause. If I were in Shri Jaiprakash’s place 
and if I felt able to tender discipline, I would advise my party to remain indoors 
and silent. If I could not, I would preach open revolt and frustrate the designs 
of an ineffective leadeiship. 

Again, he would have the students come out of their colleges and schools and 
workmen lay down their tools. Now this is a lesson in indiscipline. If I had my 
way I would invite every student to lemain in his school or college unless he got 
leave or the Principal decided to close the college or school m order to take part in 
the celebration. I should give similar advice to the workmen. 

Shri Jaiprakash complains that the Working Committee has given no details 
about the work to be done on the Independence Day. I thought that with the 
programme of fraternising and khadi there was no need for detailed instruction. I 
should expect Congress Committees everywhere to arrange spinning demonstration, 
khadi hawking, and the like. I observe that some Committees are doing so. I 
had expected Cimgress Committees to make preparations from the day the 
Working Committee resolution was published. I shall measure the strength of the 
nation's response not merely by the quantity of yarn spun but mainly by the khadi 
sales throughout the country. 

Finally, Shri Jaiprakash says: “We advanced for our part a new progrmme, 
that of labour and peasant organisation, as the foundation of a revolutionary mass 
movement.” I dread the language used. I have organised both, but not perhaps in 
the way Shri Jaiprakash has in mind. The sentence demands further elucidation. 
If they are not organised on a strictly peaceful footing, they may damage non- 
violent action as they did during the Eowlatt Act Satyagraha and later during the 
hartal in Bomay over the Prince of Wale’s visit. 

Shri Sampurnanand has raised a spiritual issue. He thinks that the original 
pledge should not have been tampeied with though, as he says, and rightly, it was 
diseoursive. I was its author. I wanted the people not merely to repeat the 
‘mantra’ of Independence but to educate the people as to its why and wherefor. 
It was later amended when certain portions of the original had become meaning- 
less. I admit the sacredness of the ‘mantra’ of Independence. That was given 
to us when the Lokamanya first uttered : “Swaraj is my birth-right.” It was 
caught by thousands and is gaining strength from day to day. It is now enshri- 
ned in the hearts of millions. 

_ I hold that the addendum this year was necessary. It adds to the sacredness of the 
original and tells the people how everyone can contribute to the realisation of national 
freedom. _ I feel, therefore, that Shri Sampurnanand’s objection really arises from his 
disbelief in the constructive programme. He says : “If making it an integral 
part_ of the pledge means that we are definitely committing ourselves to a policy 
of village industries as opposed to mass production, then I as a Socialist, cannot 
accept it.” Of course, I cannot give the legal interpietation of the pledge. It can 
only be given by the Working Committee. But as the General responsible for 
declaring and conducting a non-violent war, I am bound to say that this mentality 
must interfere with mass propaganda. A leader like Sampurnanandji can either 
throw himself whole-heartedly in the struggle or not at all. He will create 
confusion in the mass mind by being half-hearted in his exposition of the adden- 
dum. If khadi has not an abiding place in the national ptogramme, it should 
have no place in the addendum. If there is anything more effective, it should 
be put before the nation, 

. There need be no hush-hush policy because a big fight is said to be impending. 
It is not necessary for all to be of one mind. But it is absolutely necessary that 
those who have to be in charge have a living faith in the programme they have 
to work out. No make-believe will answer the present requirements. 

It has been suggested to me by a Congressman wielding great influence that 
as soon as I declare civil resistance I would find a staggering response this time. 
The whole labour world and the hisans in many parts of India will, he assures 
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me, declare a simultaneous strike. I told him that if that happened, I should be 
most embarrassed and all my plan would be upset. 

I must confess that I have no positive plan in front of me. Let me say 

that God will send me the plan when he gives the word as he has done before 

now. He has been my unfailing guide and has sustained me throughout my 
stoimy life. This, however, I know that no plan that I may put before the 
country will admit of unregulated and sporadic strikes, because that must lead to 
violence and, theiefoie, automatic suspension of the non-violent stiuggle. It would 
amount to my dismissal I am suie the Socialist leadeis and other dissentients 
do not expect me to embark on a stiuggle which I know befoiehand is likely to 
end in disaster. I ask for lieutenants and men w r ho will act as one mind. 

Even if somehow or other we achieve nominal independence, we cannot 

conduct national afFaiis with any degree of success unless we have won the stiuggle 
in the manner prescribed by me. Without real non-violence there would be perfect 
anarchy. I hope I am not expected knowingly to undertake a fight that must 
end in anarchy and red ruin. 


The Independence Day 

The following under the above caption by Gandhiji appeared on the 21st. 
January 1940 : — 

Though questions regarding the forthcoming Independence day Pledge should 
be properly addiessed to the Congress Secietary and the President alone can give 
authoritative answers, they are continually being addiessed to me and as I have 
undertaken the duty of declaiing civil resistance and leading the army should a 
struggle become necessary it becomes incumbent on me to answer certain questions 
befoie the 26th Januaiy. 

(1) Let it be remembered that if civil resistance is to be declared it will 
have to be more non-violent than ever before if only to show the waning nations 
of the earth that a big people like that of India can fight non-violently tor regain- 
ing their freedom. Therefoie, I shall resolutely refuse to fight unless I have suffi- 
cient confidence that Congressmen will render implicit obedience. 

(2) Theie is as much valour in self-denial as there is in rushing into the 
furnace provided that the motive is the same in either case. 

(3) The Independence Day is an annual feature in the Congress programme 
and is unconnected with civil les’stance. Hence the forthcoming celebiations must 
not be mistaken fora declaration of civil resistance. Nevertheless it would serve 
as an index of the discipline among Congressmen and those millions, who have 
hitherto answered the Congress call. Theie should, on one hand, be the largest 
demonstration of all the previous ones we have had and on the other it should be 
of a character as peaceful as to disaim all criticism and induce and enable women 
with babes, little children and aged people to join the demons tiation. Such was 
the demonstration on the 6fch Apiil, 1919, in Bombay, 

(4) Students have asked me what they should do. I would expect them 
individually to take the Pledge for it means their determination to win indepen- 
dence for India thiough truthful and non violent means, symbolised in the 
constructive programme, in which charka is the central activity. Other items aie 
harmony among different communities and eradication of untouchability. These 
do not constitute a struggle but their fulfilment is indispensable for it. If the 
struggle comes students will not strike. They will leave their schools or colleges 
for good. But students will not strike on the 29th. It will be good if the autho- 
rities themselves, as they well might close their institutions and lead their staff 
and students in processions and other items of the programme. 

The same things apply to labour. Those, who without leave, absent themselves 
from work will in my opinion be guilty of indiscipline and render themselves unfit 
for enlisting as soldiers in the Satyagiaha army. 

Non-violence is all discipline wholly voluntary. It is clear from the foregoing 
paras that those who do not believe in and use khaddar, cannot take the Pledge. 

(5) The Pledge is not designed, as some fear, to eliminate strikes and no- tax 
campaign. But I must at once confess that I have in my mind neither strikes 
nor no-tax campaigns as parts of the forthcoming struggle if it comes at all. In 
my opinion the present atmosphere is not conducive to non-violent strikes and 
non-violent no-tax campaigns on an extensive scale. 

(6) I expect the whole weight of the Oongiess organisations to be devoted to 
popularising Khadi and clearing the existing stocks. 

(7) For the Satyagraha is a method of self-purification. The word was first 
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used in an A. I. C. C. resolution of 1921. A constructive programme has been 
designed for that purposes. Though the word has fallen into disrepute I, as the 
author of the programme, must have the courage to repeat it. We began Satyag- 
raha with a 2 4= hours’ fast in 1919. I propose to observe one myself on the 26th 
beginning in the evening of the 25th. And those, who believe in its efficacy, will 
do likewise. 

(8) Though I am preparing myself in the best manner I know and inviting 
the country to join me for a struggle for the overthrow of imperialistic spint and 
all it means I am making a desperate effort to avoid a struggle. I believe that 
the best mind of England, nay of the world, is sick of exploitation by the strong 
or the less strong. I believe in the sincerity of Lord Linlithgow. In the immedi- 
ate carrying out of policies it is the individuals who count. I have worked with 
faith and hope. And I have not lost the hope that we shall have honourable 
settlement without a struggle, which, no matter how non-violent, must involve 
considerable suffering. I, therefore, invite all communities and all parties, including 
Englishmen to join in the effort. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

53rd. Session — Ramgarh — 1 9th. & 20th. March 1 940 

A Brief Summary of Proceedings 

The Ramgarh sesion of the Congress met under the Presidentship of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad on March 19 in a large, open and tastefully decorated amphi- 
theatre formed by the natural undulations of the ground. Just as the session was 
about to commence— 5-30 p. m.— there was a heavy down-pour of rain upsetting 
all arrangements. Soon there was a deluge. The delegates and visitors however 
stuck to their places. When they could sit no longer they stood up in knee deep 
water. At the appointed hour, in continuing rain, the proceedings commenced. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, extended a 
welcome to the delegates and thanked them and the visitors for keeping to their 
places, defying the weather. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad then addressed the audience. 
He said the task before the countiy must be finished through rain, flood and storm. 
The fight for freedom must continue under all circumstances. He congratulated 
them on the courage and discipline shown by them in keeping to their places, deter- 
mined to see through the work of the day. He then called upon Shri Jawharlal 
Nehru to formally move the main resolution. Jawaharlalj moved the resolution 
with a brief introductory speech. Shri J, B. Kiipalani duly seconded the resolution. 
The work chalked out for the day being thus formally gone through the President 
declared the session adjourned till the next day. 

It rained throughout the night. In the morning there were fitful showers. 
The President was however determined to go through the work of the session, It 
was announced that the proceedings would be continued at 9-30 a.m. rain or no 
rain. Exactly at 9-30 the President accompanied by Gandhiji and members of the 
Working Committee arrived at the Jhanda Chouk, a flat, level spot in front of the 
exhibition and commenced work. 

Shri Jawaharlal explained the official resolution to the audience at length. The 
resolution was then seconded by Shri X B. Kripalani and supported by Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel. Notice had been given of 6 amendments to be moved before the 
open house, The amendments were duly moved but they were rejected by over- 
whelming majorities. The main resolution was then put to the vote and passed, 
16 delegates voting against it. 


Text of the Resolution 

India and the War-Crisis 

This Congress, having considered the grave and critical situation 
from the war in Europe and British policy in regard to it, approves of 
and endorses the resolutions passed and the action taken on the war 
situation, by the A. I. 0. 0. and the Working Committee, The Congress 
considers the declaration by the British Government of India as a belligerent 
country, without any reference to the people of India, and the exploitation 
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of India’s resources in this War, as an affront to them, which no self- 
respecting and freedom-loving people can accept or toleiate. The recent 
pronouncements made on behalf of the British Government in regard to India 
demonstrate that Great Biitain is canying on the War fundamentally for 
imperialist ends and for the _ pieservation and strengthening of her Empire, 
which is^ based on the exploitation of the people of India, as well as of 
other Asiatic and African countries. Under these circumstances, it is clear 
that the Congiess cannot in any way, directly or indirectly, be paity to the 
War, which means continuance and perpetuation of this * exploitation. The 
Congress therefore shongly disapproves of Indian troops being made to fight 
for Great Bntain and ot the drain from India of men and material for 
the purpose of the War. Neither the recruiting nor the money raised in 
India can be considered to be voluntary contributions fiom India. Congressmen, 
and those under the Congress influence, cannot help in the prosecution of 
the War with men, money or material. 

The Congress hereby declares again that nothing short of complete 
independence can be accepted by the people of India. Indian freedom can- 
not exist within the orbit of imperialism, and dominion or any other status 
within the imperial structure is wholly inapplicable to India, is not in keeping 
with the dignity of a great nation, and would bind India in many ways to 
British policies and economic structure. The people of India alone can propeily 
shape their own constitution and determine their relations to the other 
countries of the world, through a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage. 

The Congress is further of opinion that while it will always be ready, 
as it ever has been, to make every effort to secure communal harmony, no 
permament solution is possible except through a Constituent Assembly, where 

the rights of all recognised minorities will be fully protected by agreement, 
as far as possible, between the elected representatives of various majority 
and minoiity groups, or by arbitration if agieement is not reached on any 
point. Any alternative will lack finality. India’s constitution must be based 
on independence, democracy' and national unity, and the Congiess repudiates 
attempts to divide India or to split up her nationhood. The Congress has 
always aimed at a constitution where the fullest freedom and opportunities of 
development aie guaranteed to the group and the individual, and social 

injustice yields place to a juster social order. 

The Congress cannot admit the right of the Eulers of Indian States, 

or of foreign vested interests to come in the way of Indian fieedom. Sovereignty 
in India must rest with the people, whether in the States or the Piovinces, 
and all other inteiests must be subordinated to their vital inteiests. The 
Congress holds that the difficulty laised in regard to the States is of Biitish 
creation and it will not be satisfactory solved unless the declaration of the 
freedom of India fiom foreign rule is unequivocally made. Foreign interests, if 
they '.are not in conflict with the inteiests of the Indian people, will be 

protected. 

The Congress withdrew the Ministries from the Provinces where the 

Congress had a majority in older to dissociate India from the War and to 

enforce the Congress determination to free India from foreign domination. This 
preliminary step must naturally be followed by Civil Disobedience, to which 

the Congress will unhesitatingly resort as soon as the Congress Organisation is 
consideied fit enough for the purpose, or in case circumstances so shape them- 
selves as to precipitate a crisis. The Congress desires to draw the attention of 
Congressmen to Gandhiji’s declaration that he can only undertake the responsi- 
bility of declaring Civil Disobedience when he is satisfied that they are strictly 
obseiving discipline and are carrying out the constructive programme pres- 

cribed in the Independence Pledge. 

The Congress seeks to represent and serve all classes and communities 
without distinction of race or religion, and the struggle for Indian independence 
is for the freedom of the whole nation. Hence the Congress cherishes the 
hope that all classes and communities will take part in it. The purpose of 
Civil Disobedience iB to evoke the spirit of sacrifice in the whole nation. 

The Congress hereby authorises the All India Congress Committee and 
in the event of this being necessary, the Working Committee, to take all steps 
to implement the foregoing resolution, as the Committee concerned may deem 
necessary. 
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Gaudhiji’s Speech 

The President then requested Gandhiji to address the delegates assembled. 
Following is a summary of his speech delivered in Hindustani : 

I am pleased to have been heie to hear all these discussion today. 'When I 
see that all those, who have spoken, had the word ‘Civil Disobedience’ on their 
tongue, I am reminded of the Biblical saying : “Not eveiy one that sayeth to me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven : but he that doth the will of 
my father who is in Heaven, he shall enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 

It is not those, who shout the woid civil disobedience that can launch civil 
disobedience. It is only those who work for civil disobedience that aie capable of 
launching the movement. Real civil disobedience makes it binding on those who 
join it to do what they are enjoined to do aud avoid what is piolnbited. Civil 
disobedience properly launched and conducted is bound to lead to fiecdom. 

I feel you are not prepared. It is tine that we all know and icalise that we 
are slaves in our own land. We also realise that fieedom is essential for us. 
Further we all realise that we will have to fight for freedom. I may also join 
you in applauding the speakers who have demanded immediate launching of civil 
disobedience. A thief has come and turned me out of my house. I will have to 
fight him and get it back, but before I can do this, I must be piepaied. (applause) 
Your claps only demonstrate that you do not understand what this pieparation 
means. Yonr General finds that you are not leady, that you arc not real soldiers 
and that if we proceed on the lines suggested by you, we are bound to be defeated. 

I must make it clear that I am not prepared to do anything for which I 
will have to repent. I have never acknowledged defeat throughout all these years 
in any of my struggles* Though some people may point out to Rajkot, but I 
maintain that it was not a defeat for me. Futuie history alone can make this clear. 

I can assure you and I promise you and publicly announce it, that when you 
are ready I shall march forth and then I have no doubt about victory. I said this 
before the Subjects Committee and I lepeat it again here. Purify your mind and 
heart. Some people here have been asserting that it is not necessary for 
us to concentrate on the Charkha before launching a fight. I do not doubt 
their sincerity and bravery, but, as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru haB told 
you, they betray certain weakness of mind. For twenty yeaxs I have been 
preaching that without the Charkha, Satyagraha cannot be started. Doctors 
want me to leave the Charkha. But I am devoting greater attention to it, because 
I have to prepare myself* No one, who does not believe in the Charkha, can be 
a soldier under me. He will be deceiving himself, me and the world* 

With me there is no other alternative than non-violence. If you feel that 
you are to fight and you must fight now and immediately and feel convinced 
that there is some other method of winning the fight, I would ask you to go 
ahead and I shall be the first to applaud your victory. Blit, if you do not want 
to leave me and yet are not piepared to follow my methods and instructions, then 
I would like to know what kind of generalship is this that yon offer me. 

Those, who clamour for immediate launching of Civil Disobedience w r ant to 
have me with them, why, because they are conscious that the masses are with me. 
I unhesitatingly say that I am people’s man. Eveiy moment of my life I feel for 
the starving millions. I live and am piepared to lay clown my life to relieve their 
sufferings and mitigate their miseries. I claim to have some influence with the 
millions, because I bave been a faithful solvent of theirs. Even if you stone me 
to death I will still work for the masses, This is my way. If you think there is 
any other way please leave me alone. 

. Without Charkha I cannot lead you to jail in the course of the fight for freedom. 
I will not have any one under me who does not believe in the Charkha. I shall go 
ahead only when I am satisfied that you bave faith and belief in the Charkha. 
Remember if we, who are assembled here, blunder shall cause untold suffering 
to the dumb, millions by our mistake. The delegates to the Congress bear a 
heavy responsibility and as your General my responsibility is still greater. As 
a general I have to he a sort of beacon light to you and wain you against 
possible disaster. Therefore, have I to proceed cautiously. 

Many speakers dilated on the evils of British Impel ialism. I do not wish to 
elaborate that point except to state that we must get rid of it. I bave told you 
the cue. Before I agree to launch Satyagraha, I must be convinced that you have 
understood my remedy. 

It is no use going to a doctor and asking for a medicine if you do not propose 
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to take it according to his instructions. I would much rather ask you to seek another 
doctoi for your ailment. All the sermons you have heard to-day against Biitish 
Imperialism will not help you to remove it/ They will only make you angry. This 
will not solve our problem. Anger is opposed to Satyagraha. We have no quarrel 
with the British, people. We want to be their friends and retain their good will, 
not on the basis of then domination, but on the basis of a fiee and equal India. 

As a fiee countiy India will bear no malice to anyone, nor attempt to enslave 
any people. We shall maich with the rest or the world, just rs we shall desire 
the lest ot the woild to march with us. 

Salyagiaha is the path of truth at all costs. If you aie not prepared to follow 
this path please leave me alone. You can pronounce me worthless and I shall not 
resent it. If I do not make this clear here and now, I shall be ruined and along 
with me the countiy. Tiuth and Animsa aie the essence of Satyagiaha, and the 
Chaikha is their symbol. Just as the General of any aimy insists that his soldiers 
should wear a paitieular uniform, I as youi Geneial must insist on your taking 
to the Chaikha which will be your uniform Without full faith m truth, non- 
violence and the Chaikha, you cannot be my soldiers. And I lepeat again that if 
you do dot believe in this, you must leave me alone and you can try your own 
methods. 


The AO India Congress Committee Proceedings 

Summary of Proceedings 

A meeting of the All-India Congiess Committee was held in the Subjects Com- 
mittee Pandal at Ramgarh on March 17 , 18 arid 19 , 1910 at 3 p. m. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad presided. 

Before converting itself into the Subject Committee of the Ramgarh session 
of the Congiess, the Committee passed unanimously the following resolution, appre- 
ciating the services of Shii Rajendra Prasad : 

The All-India Congiess Committee places on record its grateful appreciation 
of the services of Babu Rajendia Prasad who shouldered burden and discharged the 
responsibilities of the office of President under very difficult and trying circumstances. 

Babu Rajendia Prasad then requested the President to elect Maulna Abul Kalam 
Azad to take the chair. After the Maulana Sahib took the chair he declared the 
meeting ot the A. I. C. C. to be the meeting of the Subject Committee. 


Subjects Committee Proceedings 

Ramgarh — 17th. March to 19th. March 1940 
Condolence 


The Committee adopted the following resolution : 

The Congress express its sense ot sorrow and loss at the deaths of Lala 
Shyamlal, Sn Shambhunath of Sitapur. Sj. Snnivas Roo Konjalji (Brjapur), 
Hoskoppa Kushna Rao, Chickamagalur (Mysore State), Jitendra Lai Banerjee, 
and Torunram Pkookan (Assam). 

India and War- crisis 


Babu Rajendra Prasad placed before the house the main resolution on ‘India 
and War-crisis’ recommended by the Working Committee at its meeting at Patna. 
The resolution was seconded by Shii Jawahailal Nehru* 27 amendments were 
moved. 14 of these weie withdrawn. 13 were voted upon. They were all rejected 
by the house by an overwhelming majoiity of votes, none receiving more than 20 
votes. The following table gives the number of votes recorded for each of the 


amendments : 

Name 

1. M. N. Roy 

2. Bhaidwaj 

3. Bhupendia Kumar Dutt of Bengal 

4. Ram Kishan 

5. Krislinandan 

6* Gopal Sinha Qaumi 


For 

10 

20 

14 

7 
1 

8 
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7. Ghufam A. Khan § 

8. M. Hafizur Bahman ... g 

9. Bhupendar Sanyal ... a 

10. Dr. Ashraf ... ns> 

1L Shrimal V. Shincle I o 

12. Shrimal V. Shinde III 1 

13. V. D. Chitale ... 7 

14. N. G. Banga ... g 

The main lesolution was then put to the vote and passed, only 10 members 

voting against it. The total attendance of the A. I. 0. C. mcmbeis was 305. 

Bor the text of the resolution see page 228. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Address 

Gandhiji was present at the meeting at the concluding stage of the discussion 
as also for a brief while, at the commencement of the Subjects Committee. After 
the voting was over and the resolution passed by the house, the President reques- 
ted Mahatma Gandhi to address the members of the A. I. C. C. He made the 
following speech in Hindustani : 

Since I went out of the Congress at Bombay, there has been an understanding 
between me and the Working Committee that I should not be asked to speak at 
the A. I. C. C. or the Subjects Committee meetings and I should be allowed to 
serve the country in my own way with whatever strength is left in me. I have 
usually been attending the meetings of the Woiking Committee. On this occasion 
I myself suggested that I should address the Subjects Committee and also the 
delegates. The Woiking Committee agreed to this and although I wanted to ad- 
diess you befoie the resolution was adopted, the Committee suggested that I do so 
after the resolution was disposed of. 

I have come to you to meet you and renew my acquaintance with you, and 
also give you an opportunity to meet me and find out whether there has been any 
change in me. I have been in public life for full fifty years ; I have been in charge 
of various organisations and come in contact with millions of people. Besides, I 
have been in contact with the Working Committee and many of you have been 
in correspondence with me. It should, therefore, not be difficult for me to remem- 
ber you. 

All the same I wanted to establish direct contact and know where we stand 
in relation to each other. I notice that you have made considerable progress in 
the art of debate. I congratulate you on that, for, a democratic organisation does 
need people who can express themselves clearly and maintain a high level of 
discussion. I also find that the number of amendments you move has increased. 
That too is good because we want new ideas. It is good that various points of 
view should be presented before the public so that if any point that is not accepted 
to-day may be accepted tomorrow. 

You have adopted this resolution almost unanimously. Only seven or eight 
among you dissented. They had every right to do so. The passing of this resolu- 
tion adds to my responsibility, because I was present at the time of discussion. 
If I wanted I had an opportunity to place my view before you but the Woiking 
Committee felt that I should not do so before the resolution had been disposed 
of and consented. 

I do not want to reply to what has been said by some of you in the course 
of the debate I want to tell you, however, that there have been occasion in the 
past when I agreed to launch a movement although some of the conditions laid 
down by me had not been fulfilled, but on this occasion I am going to be very 
strict, not because I want to be hard but because I want you to realise that the 
general wlio has to lead the fight must let his army know his conditions for 
leading them. 

This time I find that the. difficulties you would have to face are much greater 
than those we were faced with on former occasions. These are of two kinds, 
external and internal. We have declared very clearly what we want. We have 
made it so clear that further clarification is not possible. Similarly the British 
Government have also made clear their point of view. Britain is involved in a 
World War and naturally if we oppose it at this time it will mean trouble. This 
is the fiist difficulty. But our real difficulty is an internal one. I have written 
on several occasions that in Civil Disobedience one need not be afraid of external 
difficulties ir the fight is carried on proper lines. 

Our internal difficulty is* that we have a large number of Congress members 
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on opr Begister. People have joined us because they find that the Congress has 
acquired power. Many people who did not join the Congress before have now 
joined it. They have harmed it _ because they have joined^ perhaps with selfish 
motives. In a democratic organisation we cannot prevent such people from joining 
unless our organisation is so strong that sheer weight of public opinion would 
compel them to lemain out. 

That cannot happen so long as our contact with primary Congress members is 
only for voting pm pose. Theie is no discipline in the Congress. There aie a 
numbei of groups and theie are quarrels and squabbles. We seem not to believe 
in non-violence as regards our own internal organisation. Wherever I go I hear 
the same complaint. My conception of democracy is not the formation of groups 
quariellmg with one another to such an extent as would destioy the organisation 
itself. Again we are not only a demoeiatic organisation. We are also a fighting 
oigamsation. Our fight is not yet over. When we march as an army, we are no 
longer a demociacy. As soldieis we have got to take orders from the General 
and obey them implicitly. Bis woid must be law. I am your General. It should 
not mean that I should keep you in dark regarding my feelings* I do not know 
of any General m history who was so powerless as I am. I have no sanctions. 
My only sanction is love. In one way it is a great thing but in another sense 
it can also be worthless. I can say I cherish love for all in my heaifc. Perhaps 
you also do so but your love must be active. You must fulfil the conditions set 
down in the Independence Pledge. You must allow me to tell you that if you 
do not fulfil those conditions it will not be possible for me to launch a struggle. 
You will have to find anothei General. You cannot compel me to lead you 

against ray will. When you appoint me as your geneial, you must obey my 
command. There can be no argument about it. Because my only sanction is 
love. I aigue with you for love must be characterised by patience. I have haid 
friends ciiticismg the Oharldia. I know you are all leady to go to jails but you 
must earn the light and pay the price for going to jails. You will not be going 
to jails as ciim inals. 

This condition about Chaikha and Khadi has been there since 1920. 
Our programme and policy have been the same all these days. You might 
have grown wiser in this matter since then, but I must tell you I have 
not. The more I think about non-violence the greater vntues I find in it. 

I have been an outlaw since 1918. Before that I was so loyal to the 
empiie that I wrote to Lord Chelmsford that I longed to have the same loyalty 
towards the Empire as a Biitishei has in his heart. I wiote those words 

because I am a believer in tiuth. Truth is my God and I could not have 
written anything else if I wanted to be true to myself. 

You may have other ways than truth and non-violence, but mine is 
the same old path and, being just a human being like you, I also commit 

mistakes Never have I dieamt that I am a Mahatma. We are all equals in 

the eyes of God. To me Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Haiijans are all alike. 
I cannot be fiivolous when I talk of Qaid Azam Jinnah. He is my brother. 
I would be happy indeed if he could keep me in his pocket. There was a 
time when I could say that there was no Muslim whose confidence I did 
not enjoy. It is my misfoitune that it is not so to-day. I do not read all 

that appears in the Uidu Press, but perhaps I get a lot of abuses there. I 

am not sorry for it. I still believe that without Hindu-Muslim settlement 

there can be no Swaiaj. You will perhaps ask in that case why do I talk 
of fight. I do so because it is to be a fight for the Constituent Assembly* 
If Muslims who come to the Constituent Assembly through Muslim votes 

declare that there is nothing common between Hindus and Muslims, then 

alone I would give up all hope, but even then I would argue with them 
because they read the Quran and I have also studied something of that 

Holy Book. I will tell them that God makes no distinction between Hindus 
and Muslims. When Lord Zetland was wounded I was deeply pained. I 

felt as if I was myself wounded. These are my ways. You may call them 
weakness* If you want me you must understand this. It is my constant 

endeavour to create good-will in the opponent’s mind. I fight British 

Imperialism but I have no quail el with those who run the Imperialist machine. 

I do not want to destioy them but I want to bring about a change 

in them. 

You must know that compromise is in my very being. I will go to 
the Viceroy fifty times if there is need for it. When I was fighting 

3Q 
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General Smuts, at the very last moment I telephoned to him to try and see 
if the fight could be abandoned. He put down the receiver in an^er T 
was not sorry because thereby he did not insult me and you know we’are 
now great friends. If you have suspicion that I will compromise, you must 
believe that the compromise will not be at the cost of the country. I W1 n 
not sell India Whatever I do I do to increase the strength of our “ country 
The basis of my fight is love for the opponent. If I had no love in mv 
heart for the Dutch and the English I would not have been able to fiohfc 
them in South Africa. 

Somebody has suggested that the word “mass” does not appear in the 
resolution in reference to civil disobedience. If it is not to be mass civil 

disobedience why should I come to you ? If it were to be done by a 
handful of people you would not find me here arguing with you. You 
might perhaps not be taking these things seriously, but in my mind there 
is no other thought. My mind is wholly concentrated on trying this great 
experiment with your help and support, because it will not only benefit 

India but the whole world. 

Every Congress Committee must therefore become a unit of Satyagraha, 
To that extent, democracy comes to an end. To that extent democratic 
organisation like ours will have to follow implicitly my instruction. If that 
does not happen, millions of people who follow us will be sacrificed. I will 
not allow that to happen. I may have to lay down my life for preserving 
the power that has accrued to India. You may not be able to analyse that 
power but it is there. It is the power of Ahimsa. 

I do not want to coma in if there is anyone who wants to launch a 
struggle. But he can do so outside the Congress. If he wants to remain in 

the ‘ Congress he must follow the Congress programme and policy. Of couise 

it is possible for anyone to remain in the Congress and yet disobey it, but 
that won’t be the way of Satyagraha which never harms the man who uses 
the weapon. The passing of the resolution does not bind you yet. It is still 
open to you to reverse it. You may have other methods, but so far as I am 
concerned I have only the same old programme. I know that that method has 
never harmed anyone who has followed it and even now if I can get your 
whole-hearted support and co-operation, I can show you what can be achieved 
within even a month* 


Non-Offici al Resolutions 

According to the Constitution a day is assigned for the consideration of 
the non-official resolutions. The office received notice of 35 non-official resolutions. 
They came up for consideration on March 19, 1940. Of the resolutions given 

notice of 16 related to constitutional changes. The president explained to 
the Committee that consideung the special cueumstance in which we were 

meeting it was but proper that our attention be concentrated on the main 

task. Our experience of the woiking of the amended constitution has revealed 
certain gaps which it is necessary to fill. But the present was hardly the 
atmosphere in which intricate constitutional changes in all their aspects and 
implications could be discussed. He therefore advised that the best course in 
the circumstance would be for the A. I. C. C. to appoint a small Sub- 

committee to go into the non-official resolutions which related to constitu- 
tion and make its recommendations to it whenever it met in future. The 
house agreed to the President’s suggestion and deferred the consideration of 
these resolutions. Of the rest Nos. 5, 7, 11 and 16 were covered by the 

official resolution on ‘India and war-crists’ passed by the Committee. No. 27 
was declared out of order. Nos. 20, 27, 29, 80 and 81 were withdrawn. Resolu- 

tion No. 2 related to the composition of a national anthem in popular 
Hindustani Maulana Saheb explained how as a member of the committee 
appointed in 1937 at the Calcutta A, I, C. C. he wrote to some friends and made 

a collection of poems. But none out of this collection was such as could attain 

the dignity of a national anthem. The A, I. C. C. could not consider off-hand 
the complicated question of composing a national anthem. It needed to be looked 
at from a variety of viewpoints. On an assurance being given that the National 
Anthem Committee will once again go into the question, the mover withdrew 
his resolution* 

The resolution No. 10 related to _ the withdrawal of disciplinary action against 
Congressmen, On the President exlaining how the Working Committee’s hands 
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were forced in the matter and how fresh acts of indiscipline continued to be com- 
mitted by the same parties, the resolution was withdrawn. 


All India Congress Committee Proceedings 

Ramgarh— 20th. March 1940 

A meeting of the A. I. C. C. was held on March 20, 1940 at 4 p.m. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad presided. It passed the following resolution : 

Appointment of Auditors 

Resolved that Messrs Dalai and Shah and Messrs Chhotalal H. Shah and Co. 
of Bombay be appointed as Hon Auditois of the Congiess. 

Nest Session of the Congress 

Invitations were received from the Frontier, Punjab, Berar, NagpuT and Madras 
for the nest session of the Congress. They were placed befoie the A. I. C. C. The 
President was ansious that there should be a unanimous decision but it was not 
possible. Berar and Nagpur however withdrew their invitations. The other three 
provinces agreed to refer the matter to the Working Commitee and abide by their 
decision. 


The New Working Committee 

The President announced the following personnel of the new Woiking Committee 

1. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 8. Shri J. B. Kripalani 

2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ' ~ 

8. Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel 9. 

4. Babu Rajendra Prasad 10. 

5. C. Rajapopalachariar 11. 

6. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ( Treasurer ) 12. 

7. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 18. 

The fourteenth name was to be announced later. 


{Gen. Secretary) 
Shii Bhulabhai Desai 
Shri Sh anker Rao Deo 
Dr. Pratulla Ch. Ghosh 
Dr. Syed Mahmud 
Asaf Ali 


Working Committee Proceedings 

Patna — 28th. February to 1st March 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Sadaqat Ashram, Patna, 
from February 28 to March 1, 1940. Shri Rajendra Prasad presided. 

The members were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shiis Sarojini Naidu, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Vailabhbhai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, Pattabki Sitaiamayya, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Piafulla Chandra Ghosh, Haiekrishna Mahatab and J. B. 
Kripalani. Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Rajagopalachaiiar were present by invitation. 

Baghelkhand 

The President informed the Committee that there was a desire expressed on 
the part of the Baghelkhand States to separate from Makakoshal P. C. C. and unite 
themselves with the U. P. P. C. C. The U. P. P. C. C. executive had expressed 
its willingness to corporate the States in their piovince. The President of the 
Mahakoshal P. C. C. had said that there was no objection to the transfer. It was 
however decided that the Mahakoshal P. C. C. should consider the question and 
give consent to the transfer before it is effected. 

Bengal 

The Bengal P. C. C. had passed a resolution by which among other things, it 
had disaffiliated the Mymensing, Hugli and Jesore D. C, Cs. fiom co-operating with 
the Bengal Congress Election Committee appointed by the Working Committee. This 
action had created an awkward possition for all such Committees^ in Bengal as were 
faithfully can ying out the instructions of the Working Committee. They had to 
be protected from the wrath of the Bengal P. C. C. in revolt against the Working 
Committee. This could only be done if the Working Committee took action 
against the Bengal P. C. C. under Article XIII of the Congress Constitution. The 
Working Committee was therefore constrained to pass the following resolution : 

The Working Committee understands that the Bengal P. C. C. has passed a 
resolution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensing, Hugli and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account of their co-operation with the Congiess Election 
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Committee appointed ’by the Working Committee by its resolution of December 
last This resolution of the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after a senes of acts of defiance of the Working 
Committee, leaves no room for any further condonation of their indiscipline. The 
Working Committee, therefore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. C. to show cause why 
it should not be disaffiliated under Article XIII of the Congress Constitution. The 
President is authorised after receiving such explanation as may be offered to take 
action theieon and, if satisfied, to pass oideis withdi awing all recognition from the 
pxesent Bengal Pxovinciai Congress Committee and further authonses him to take 
such further action as may be necessary in consequence thereof lor carrying on the 
Congiess work in that province. 

The District Congress Committees of Mymensing, Hugli and Jessore and all 
other district committees in Bengal are hereby mtoimed that all actions taken by 
the Bengal P. C. C. or its executive council for disaffiliating and otherwise inter- 
fering with their aulhoiity as a result of their loyalty to the resolution and direc- 
tions of the Working Committee, are null and void and shall have no effect. 

Pending final orders by the President after receipt of any explanation that 
the Bengal P. 0. C. or its executive council offers the Bengal P. 0. C, and the 
executive council are suspended and their powers shall be exercised by the afoie- 
mentioned election committee. 

Ajmer 

Complaints were received shout the election of thiee membcis to the A. I. 0. C. 
from Ajmer and the formation theie, of the Provincial Congiess Committee by 
cooption. The opinion of the Committee was that on the date fixed for the A. I. C. 0. 
election as there were not more than thiee delegates it was quite constitutional for 
these three delegates to elect themselves as members of the A, I. 0. C. They 
were also entitled m terms of the old constitution to co-opt the lemaining mem- 
bers of the P. C. C. However the newly formed P. C. 0. may be informed that 
it must make fresh rules for the formation of the P. O. G. on the principle of 
election. The piineiple of cooption must be so restricted that the number of persons 
coopted may in no case exceed the total number of those who are authorised to 
coopt. 

Delhi 

The President informed the Committee about the difficulty of the three super- 
visors who had been appointed by him to supervise elections in the Delhi Province. 
Neither the P. 0. 0. nor the Election Tribunal was cooperating with them, specially 
the latter. Some speedy way of making the election of delegates possible before 
the Bamgarh session must be therefoie devised. The Committee after consideiing 
the situation passed the following resolution : 

‘In view of the difficulties that have arisen in conducting the delegate elections 
in Delhi Province, and the consequent delay in their elections, it is neeessaiy to 
take urgent steps to expedite these elections so as to enable Delhi delegates to take 
part in the Bamgarh Congress. The supervisory Committee should therefore, in 
consultation with tbe Delhi Provincial Congiess Committee, immediately fix the 
dates for. the elections. In the event of any complaints being made about member- 
ship certificates not having been. issued, the supervisory Committee is authorised to 
issue such certificates after such inquiry as it may deem fit. The Supervisory Com- 
mittee may also examine and dispose of any case of fictitious membership where 
the Election Tiibunal has not already considered them and passed orders on them.” 

India and War Crisis 

i The Committee discussed the political situation and adopted a resolution to 
be placed before the Subjects Committee of the 53rd session of the Indian National 
Congress to be held at Bamgarh. {For text of resolution see page 288) 


Working Committee Proceedings 

Ramgarh— 15th. March to 18th. March 1940 

„ A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Bamgarh (Bihar) from 
March 15 to 18. Babu Bajendra Prasad presided. 

w¥? u - la £ a x4 bu i KalaTn Shxis Sarojini Naidu, 

pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
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Khan, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Bhulabhai Desai, Sbankerrao Deo, Profuila Chandra 
Ghose, Haiekiishna Mehtab and J. B. Kiipalani. 

Gandhi]i and Shri Rajagopalacbariar weie pesent by invitation. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The Committee took stock of the political situation, considered the non-official 
resolutions of which due notice had been given and decided the programme to be 
followed in the Subjects Committee and the open session. 

Caxton Hall Tragedy 

The following resolution was passed on the Caxton Hall tragedy in London : 

“The Woiking Committee has learnt with deep regret of the assassination of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the wounding of Maiquess of Zetland and others by a 
peison said to be an Indian. The Committee does not attach any political signi- 
ficance to this unfortunate act of violence. Nevertheless, it wishes to reiterate its 
conviction that all such acts aie injurious to the national cause.” 

General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No. J, dated 23rd. March 

I am sending you herewith the text of the resolution passed by the Congress 
in its plenary session at Ramgaih. The resolution was passed as recommended by 
the Working Committee at Patna. It must be read along with what Gandhiji has 
since written in the columns of the Hartjan and his two speeches at Ramgarh 
reported in the press. The conditions laid down by him must be fulfilled by 
Congressmen and Congiess Committees to facilitate his giving the word of command 
for the commencement of our stiuggle for freedom. Renewed efforts must be put 
forth to cany on constructive piogiamme Congressmen must close their lanks 
and the Congress organisation must be made powerful and efficient 

We may not forget that the struggle is inheient in the situation. Nay it has 
already commenced. It staited with the sending of Indian soldieis abroad without 
the consent of the Centxal Legislature. The offensive was continued by the amend- 
ments to the Government of India Act and the lefusal of the Bntish Government 
to state cleaily its wai and peace aims. By the anest of Congressmen and Commu- 
nists the Government has added one more item to its offensive. The Congress 
stands for civil libeity, for the libeity of the pi ess and the platfoim and* of 
conscience. It cannot therefore view with indifference the recent arrests specially 
when these aie made under the war ordinances, and when as in the case of the 
Communists, citizens aie interned for indefinite peiiods without a trial. Theie has 
also been a reversal ot policy in the Congress controlled piovinces. All these acts 
go to prove that the Government far fiom satistying the legitimate demands of the 
people is out to consolidate its position and peipetuate its hold m India. 

The only answer that the nation can give to this offensive is the starting of 
the civil disobedience. This can be done when the nation has made itself ready 
for the fight in teims of the requirements laid down by Gandhiji without whose 
leadership theie can be, in the present circumstances, no non-violent fight. I 
theiefoie hope that you will see that m youi piovince the constructive programme 
is earned out in the spirit in which our leader wants it to be done. 

I would draw your attention to our ciiculai No. 28 of December 29, 1939. jt 
is quite possible that the Congiess election and the session may have broken* the 
continuity of your work. If so you will lestait it with renewed vigour fortified by 
the inspiring words of Gandhiji utteied at Ramgarh. You will please send us 
fortnightly reports of the work done. 

Circular No. 2, dated 23rd . March 

Now that the new Provincial Congress Committees are constituted you will 
take immediate steps to constitute the provincial and other election Tribunals. The 
Tribunals aie to be constituted in terms of Article VIII of the Congress Constitu- 
tion. Clause (b) of the Article says that “If any provincial executive fails to 
appoint by a date specified by the Woiking Committee, the Provincial Election 
Tnbunal, the Woiking Committee shall appoint one.” This does not mean that the 
provincial executives have to wait for the fixing of a particular date by the 
Working Committee. The executives of the Provincial Congress Committees have 
to appoint the Tribunals as a matter of routine business immediately after the 
constitution of the P. C. Cs and the election of executives. 
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The metliod of election of the Piovincial Tribunals is . given In the Article. 
The Tiibunal is to be elected either unanimously or by f majority. The object of 
this, as you well know, is that the Tribunal should enjoy the confidence of all 
sections of the P. C. C. It is quite possible that the election of the Tribunal may 
fulfil the moral requixement of the constitution and the Tribunal may yet be such 
as would lack the confidence of all sections of the house. I would therefoie request 
you to carry out the provision of Art. VIII not only in letter but in spirit also. 
We need at this hour of our trial all the unity that we can command in our ranks. 
Rivalries may be inevitable in times of peace but they are dangerous in time of war* 
The only rivalry that can be legitimately indulged in at present s the rivalry in 
service and sacrifice. I have no doubt that the new Tribunals will be elected on a 
broad and united basis commanding the confidence of all Congressmen. 

Circular No* 3— 25th. March 

The national week, as you know, has been observed every year ever since 1919 
from April 6 to 13. On April 6 began the non-violent mass struggle for the 
emancipation of our land from foreign yoke. The day. was observed as one of 
fasting and prayer preparatory to the launching of the civil disobedience movement. 
April 13 saw the Jallianwala massacre where innocent Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
mixed their martyr blood in a common sacrifice. Since then the week has been 
observed throughout the country as a national week, when the country renews its 
determination to achieve its goal and intensify the work preparatory to the struggle 
Constructive work has therefore formed the main feature of the celebrations. 
This year the national week assumes a special significance due to the impen- 
ding struggle and the insistence of Gandhiji, that he would lead no mass 
struggle unless the constructive programme of the Congress has been 
effectively carried out. It will therefore be not out of place if I invite your 
attention to the appeal issued by Gandhiji through the columns of the 
Hartjan for the observance of the week. He says, “On April 6, 1919 the 

masses of India found their feet. It was the inauguration of civil disobedience. 
Its non-violent character was signalised by fasting and prayer. Hindus and 
Muslims fraternised as they had never done before. The vow of Swadeshi 
was taken by tens of thousands. The April 13, 1919 saw the massacre in 
which Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood flowed promiscuously. The National 

Week is observed as a week of self-purification, in which sales of khadi and 

other products of village industries are organised on a large scale. I have 
said and I repeat that there Is no Swaraj for the masses except through khadi 
and other village crafts. For there is no non-violent disobedience without 
sustained constructive effort, A living, continuous mass contact is impossible 
without some constructive programme requiring almost daily contact of the 
workers with the masses. I hope, therefore, that the forth-coming week will 
be celebrated by all earnest workers with due solemnity and with intensive 

sales of khadi and other products of village handicrafts.” 

I hope you will keep in mind these solemn words of Gandhiji while 
organising the national week this time. You will please send this office reports 
about the celebrations in different places under your jurisdiction, 

Circular No. 4 — 29th. March 

In connection with my circular letter No. 1, P-1/8 dated 23rd March, 1940, 
I send you herewith copy of an article contributed by Gandhiji in the columns of 
the Harijan dated the 25th March, 1940 containing detailed instructions for all 
those who would participate and help to the foith coming Satyagrah struggle. 
Gandhiji divides the army into active and passive Satyagrahis. For the former 
he has prescribed 5 conditions ; (1) they must believe in the cultivation of the spirit 
of good will towards all communities and sections of people without distinction 
of caste, creed and colour and sex ; (2) they must have no untouchability in 
them in any shape or form ; (3) they must spin regulaily ; (4) they must habitually 
use Khaddar to the exclusion of all other cloth and (.>) they must not expect in 
case of imprisonment any financial assistance either for themselves or their 
dependents. 

The passive Satyagrahis are those men and women .who ‘though they will not 
spin or court or suffer imprisonment, believe in the two cardinal principles of 
Satyagrah (Truth and non-violence) and wish well to the struggle’. They will help 
the movement best ‘if they will not interfere with the course of the struggle by 
themselves courting imprisonment and aiding or precipitating striker of lab our ex s 
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or students’. They will, however, it is hoped, actively help in the prosecution of 
the constructive progiamme so far as it is not against their principles. 

If Gandhij’s instructions are faithfully followed, every unit of Congress or- 
ganisation must convert itself into a Satyagraha Committee. It is, however, possible 
that the majority of the members and office bearers of a Committee are not active 
Satyagrahis In that case, a separate Satyagraha committee may be created consist- 
ing of active Satyagiahis. The Congress Committee must help and co-operate with 
such Satyagiaha Committees. The latter may cany on the work for the prepara- 
tion of the struggle, while the former may go on with routine Congress business. 
I have already asked the provincial Congiess Committee to have 4 deoartments of 
work namely ; (1) the Chaikha ; (2) Minority ; ( J >) Harijan ; (4) Publicity Depart- 
ments. If there be need for more departments they may be added. Funds must be 
provided for each department Permission under necessary safeguards may be given 
to the departments to raise money for their respective activities. All the depart- 
ments created must co-onerate with each other. 

At Ramgrah. Gandbrji was assured that the country was ready for a fight. 
The only thing needed was the word of command I have no doubt that this is 
the prevalent feeling in the country. In that case, given the will for Satyagiaha, 
there should be no difficulty in fulfilling the conditions laid down by om Leader. 
Let every man and woman feel that he or she is aheady in jail. Let them combine 
under a Congress organisation or Satyagraha association, or Sabha and establish 
ashrams, shibirs and camps where the members carry out in daily routine the 
piogiamme that is prescribed. Let us even from now suspend our private normal 
activities and devote ouiselves to the work of preparation. In such snibiis, ashrams 
and camps additional items of woik may be undertaken, such as volunteering and 
first aid to the injuied. Let such camps continue till the inmates find themselves 
in jail. Let the camps be conducted with as much voluntary ‘sanyam’ (restraint) 
and simplicity of life as are compulsorily the lot of the Satyagrahi after he is 
convictea and finds himself in jail. If this is done the order to march may be 
given even inside one month as Gandhiji hopes. 

It is necessary for the active Safcyagiahi to pledge himself about the main 
principles of Satyagraha and the chief items of the piogramme. Each provincial 
Congress Committee will therefore draw up a pledge on the lines of the one attach- 
ed herewith. It is based upon the pledge drawn up and adopted at the open session 
of the Congress in 1921 at Ahmedabad. 

It will not be out of place here to remind you what Gandhiji said at 
Ramgarh. He told his audience that this time, when the struggle is likely to 
be final and therefoie severe and prolonged, he will not be satisfied with 
doubtful material. He has also warned us that if he smells . violence he will 
unhesitatingly call halt. It is a hazardous and delicate experiment that he is 
out to peiform. If it succeeds, it means peace and goodwill for a tried, nerve- 
wrecked and war-weaiy world, Those whose faith in non-violence is not as 
bright as Gandhiji would wish it, will, I hope, have the patience to allow 
Satyagrah a chance, specially when with almost one voice the nation has reposed 
its faith and confidence in Gandhiji’s leadership. After all those who work for 
peace - and justice in this country or for the world, may not be impatient. They 
are bound to try eveiy method that saves humanity from war, violence ana 
bloodshed. When Satyagraha fails, after it has been given a fair- trial in terms 
of the conditions laid down by its author and initiator, it will be time to use the 
orthodox w r ay of violence, if the nation so wishes. We must remember that the 
way of violence is ever with us. In the meantime, to interfere with the work of 
the Congress under Gandhiji’s lead would not be to advance the best interests of the 
revolution we wish to achieve but to work for reaction and counter-revolution. Let 
therefore all earnest minds either close up the ranks by being active Satyagiahis or 
help the movement by remaining passive. ‘They also serve who stand and wait.” 

May I request you to carefully study the present statement of Gandhiji and any 
other instructions in' this behalf that may be issued by him from time to time ? 
You will ask your subordinate organisations to do likewise. The Office must get 
fortnightly reports containing facts and figures about the progress of the work 
undertaken, 
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[ WARDHA— 


To 

The SafcyagrahalCongress Committee* 


I desire to enroll myself as an active Satyagrahi. 

I solemnly declaiethat, 

(1) — So long as I remain an active Satyagrahi I shall remain non-violent in 
word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour to be non-violent in intent, since C 
believe that as India is ciicurastanced today, non-violence alone can help and result 
in the attainment of Puma Swaraj and consolidation ot unity among ail the races 
and communities of India whether Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Paisi, Christian or Jew* 

(2) — I believe and shall endeavour always to promote such unity. 

(3) — I believe in the justice and necessity of removing the evil of untouch- 
ability and shall on all possible occasions seek personal contact with, and endeavour 
to render service to, the submerged classes. 

(4) — I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s economic, political and moral 
salvation and shall use hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar to the exclusion of 
every other cloth, I shall so far as possible use the produce ot hand and village 
industries. 

(5) — I shall spin legularly, 

(6) — I shall cany out the instructions of my supeiior officers and all rules 
and regulations not inconsistent with the spiiifc of this pledge piescubed by any 
superior Congiess oiganisation or the Working Committee or any other agency 
established by the Con at ess. 

(7) — I am prepared to suffer imprisonment or even death for the sake of the 
cause and my country without lesentment. 

(8) — In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim from the Congress 
any support for my self, my family and dependents* 

Signed 

Pull name 

Address 

Date 

Note : Nobody who is not above the age of 18 may take this pledge* 

Every Congress Committee a Satyagrahi Committee 

The following under the above caption by Mahatma Gandhi was issued from 
Sevagram , Wardha on the 25th. March 1940 : — 

When I said at the Subjects Committee meeting at Ramgaih that every 
Congress Committee should become a Satyagrahi Committee I meant every worn 
of what I said as I meant every word of everything else I said. I would like every 
Congressman who desires to seive in the Satyagrah Sena to lead my two speeches 
made at Bamgarh as well as whatever else 1 may write in Hanjan on the struggle 
and carry out the instructions meant for him or her* 

In the coming struggle if it must come, no haif-liearted loyalty will answer 
the purpose. Imagine a geneial marching to battle with doubting, ill-prepared 
soldiers* He will surely maich to defeat. I will not consciously make any such 
fatal experiment. This is not meant to frighten Congressmen. If they have the 
will, they will not find my instructions difficult to follow. Correspondents tell me 
that though they have no faith in me or the Chaikha they ply the latter for the 
sake of discipline. I do not understand this language. Can a general fight on the 
strength of soMieis who, he knows, have no faith in him ? The plain meaning of 
this language is that the cor lespon dents believe in mass action but do not believe 
in the connection I see between it and the Charkha etc., if the action is to be non- 
violent. They believe in my hold on the masses but they do not believe in the 
things which believe have given me that hold. They merely want to exploit me 
and will grudgingly pay the piice which my ignorance or obstinacy /"according to 
them) demands, I do not call this discipline. True discipline gives enthusiastic 
obedience to instructions even though they do not satisfy reason. A volunteer 
exei rises his reason when he chooses his general but after having made the choice, 
he does not waste his time and eneigy in scanning every instruction and testing it 
on the anvil of his reason before following it. “Theirs is not to reason why.” 

Now for my instructions 

Every Congress Committee should become a Satyagrah Committee and register 
such Congressmen who believe in the cultivation of the spirit of goodwill towards 
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all, who have no untouchability in them in any shape or form, who would spin 
regularly and who habitually use Khaddar to the exclusion of all other cloth. I 
would expect those who thus legister their names with their Committees to devote 
the whole of their spaie time to the constructive piogramme. If the response is 
sincere, these Satyagrah Committees would become busy spinning deports. They 
will work in conjunction with and under the guidance of A. I. S. A. branches in a 
business-like manner so that there will remain in the juiisdietion of the Committees 
no Congressmen who have not adopted Khaddar for exclusive use. I shall expect 
business-like reports to be sent from provincial headquarteis to the A. I. C. C. as to 
the progress of the work of the Satyagiaha Committee. Seeing that this registra- 
tion is to be purely voluntary, the reports would mention the numbers both of those 
who give their names for legislation and those who do not. 

The registered Satyagrahis will keep a diaiy of the woik that they do from day 
to day. Their woik, besides their own spinning, will consist in visiting the pri- 
mary membeis and inducing them to use Khadi, spin and register themselves. 
Whether they do so or not, contact should be maintained with them. 

There should be visits paid to Harijan homes and their difficulties removed so 
far as possible. 

Needless to say that names should be registered only of those who are willing 
and able to suffer impxisonment. 

No financial assistance is to be expected by Satyagrahi prisoners whether for 
themselves or their dependents. 

So much for active Satyagrahis. But there is a much larger class of men and 
women who, though they will not spin or court or suffer imprisonment, believe in 
the two cardinal principles of Satyagiah and welcome and wish well to the struggle. 
These I will call passive Satyagrahis. They will help equally with the active ones, 
if they will not interfere with the course of the struggle by themselves courting 
imprisonment or aiding or precipitating strikes of labourers or students. Those 
who out of overzeal or for any other cause will act contrary to these instructions 

will harm the struggle and may even compel me to suspend it. When the force of 

violence are let loose all over the world and when nations reputed to be most 
civilized cannot think of any force other than that of arms for the settlement of 
their disputes, I hope that it will be possible to say of India that she fought and 
won the battle of fieedom by purely peaceful means. 

I am quite clear in my mind that, given the cooperation of politically minded 
India, the attainment of India’s freedom i3 perfectly possible through unmixed non- 
violence. The world does not believe our pietension of non-violence. Let alone the 
world, I the self-styled general have repeatedly admitted that we have violence in 
our hearts, that we are often violent to one another in our mutual dealings. I must 
confess that I will not be able to fight so long as we have violence in our midst. 

But I will fight if the pioposed register is honest and if those who courageously 

keep out will not disturb the even course of struggle. 

Non-violence action means mobilisation of world opinion in our favour* 
I know that a growing number of thinking men and women of the world 
are sick of the war spirit ; they are longing for a way of peace and they 
are looking to India to point that way. We cannot have that opinion on 
our side if we are not honestly non-violent. Let me repeat what I have said 
in these columns that I shall be able to fight with a very small army of 
honest Satyagrahis but shall feel powerless and embarrassed, if I have a huge 
army in which I can have no trust or as to whose behaviour I am not 
always sure. 

1 expect the A. I. 0. 0. to organise Satyagrah Committees and report to 
me from time to time of the progress made. If there is an enthusiastic 
response, inside of one month it should be possible to forecast the exact period 
required to put the Satyagrah Committees in woiking order. 

Circular No. 5— 5th* April 

In continuation of my circular No. 4 dated March _ 29, 1940, I have to 
request that in recording the names of active satyagrahis, there need be no 
anxiety to add to numbers. Every care should he taken to see that the 
full implications and the requirements insisted upon by Gandhiji and given 
in the pledge are clearly understood and appreciated. No-body who consents 
to the terms of the pledge from considerations of expediency for participating 
in the struggle, should he encouraged to join the ranks. Even in a violent 
fight, it is not merely numbers but the moral quality of the units comprising 
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an army, that is of importance. This is much more true of a fight based upon 
piinciples of truth and non-violence. Here the moral quality of individuals is of 
utmost importance. Therefore it is not so much in numbers as in the quality 
of those who join the ranks of active satyagrahis, that our strength shall lie. 
If we are in any way slack in this matter and if the future conduct of 
satyagrahis belies the conditions laid down, advantage will be taken of our 
slackness by the Government and the communal and other forces arrayed 
against us at present. It may even mean the suspension of our movement. 
If however, we stand firm on our principles and if no hue of temporary 
political advantage or speedy success deflects us fiom the course we have 

chalked out for ourselves in consonance with our high aims and noble and 
pure means, nothing in the world can lesist us. 

In making the list of active and passive satyagrahis Congress committees 
must confine themselves to recording the names of Congressmen* No general 
census of those in sympathy with us is to be compiled. It is quite possible 
that non-Congressmen may want to enlist themselves as active satyagrahis. 
In that case they must be asked to join the Congress and become piimary 

membeis. 

I have already written to you about camps, shibirs and ashrams that may 
be advantageously established for active satyagrahis. But this may not be 
possible everywhere. In that case in eveiy locality, urban or rural, active 
satyagrahis must meet in batches regularly and carry out, in common, items 
of the programme. They will find this the easiest method of doing the allotted 
work. For instance, m every ward of a city 01 every village or group of 
villages, where there are enough active satyagrahis enrolled, they may meet 
together and appoint one from among themselves as Captain or Leader and 
under his guidance meet periodically if not daily, for plying the Takli or the 

Charkha. They will thus find that they may not need a separate teacher for 

spinning. They can also fix particular days in the week on which they may 
learn simple drill and first-aid to the injured. They may, in batches of 2 
or 3, visit the Harijans and members of the minority communities in their 
homes and establish peisonal contacts with them. If they woik together and 
in groups they will find that they can carry out the piogramme with ease 
and convenience. Each gioup must keep a diaiy of the woik done and send it 
periodically to the Committee superior to it. The consolidated report of the 
activities in the province should be prepared in the Provincial Congress 
Committee Office every fortnight and forwarded to the All India Congress 
Committee Office. 


The National Week 

Azady the_ Congress President issued the following 


that on 
capacity 
woman, 
manner 


Maulana Abul Kalam 

statement in connection with the National Week : — 

The General Secretary of the All India Congress Committee has drawn 
the ^ attention of the Congiess organisations towaids the appioach of the 

National Week, and leminded them of their tasks. I am confident 
this occasion all Congiess Committees will fully demonstrate their 
for action. In this connection I expect of every Congressman and 
every supporter of the Congress cause to contribute in a practical 

towards the success of the week 

For. the last 20 years this week has come to stay as the season of our 

constructive efforts. Like the natural seasons of our land this one also recurs 
every year, and after influencing us for a while, passes on. Our natural 

seasons affect us. physically, while this one reacts on. our intellect and 
emotions. It provides us with a rare opportunity for self -introspection and 

self -purification m order that we examine afiesh our hearts and our minds. 
It comes to gauge how far our professions of service, sacrifice and non-violence 
which we repeat so often, have penetrated into the depths of our hearts. For 
us this year the appioach of the National Week has a special significance. 

Only a few days back we have announced to the world from the 
Oqngress platform at Ram garb, our new passion for freedom and our deter- 
minate! to achieve it. The National Week is thus the first stage of testing 

the value of these announcements. If, at this stage, we live np to the true 

ineai ot our constructive programme it would provide us with those inner 

resources without which it would be difficult for us to acquit ourselves with 
honour in the coming struggle. 
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How then do we expect to fulfil the requirements of the constructive 
programme ? The constructive programme implies Hindu-Muslim unity, iemoval 
of untouchability and extensive populaiisation of Khadi. Do we imagine that 
by holding a few meetings and delivering speeches, we would fulfil the task 
assigned for the National Week ? Does it suffice for us that we go about 
hawking khadi for a week in the streets and bye-lanes of the towns, and then 
come back to our normal occupations with the feeling that we have done 
our duty to the constructive programme ? 

Of course, all these are necessary items of the programme, and we 
must carry them out. But this alone would not do. These activities 
undoubtedly give shape and form to our efforts, but we lequire something 
more to put life into it. We Congressmen piofess to shoulder the great buiden 
of our national movement in India today and ours undoubtedly is the 
responsibility in every phase of thought and action. If we imbibe the true 
spirit of the constructive programme, I have no hesitation in affirming that 
every atom of this land will respond to the call of national life. 

But do we expect to carry warmth to others if our own hearths grow 
cold ? No, we must kindle our own fires first. The National Week provides 
us with that opportunity. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha— 15th. April to 19th, April 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from loth to 
19th April, 1940. Maulana A bul Kalam Azad presided. 

The members present were : Shiis Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Rajagopalachari, Bhulabhai Desai, 
Shankerrao Deo, Piofulla Chandra Ghosh, Doctor Syed Mahmud, Mr. Asafali 
and Sri J. B. Kxipalani. 

Shris Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Harekrusbna Mehatab, Achyut Patwardhan, 
Vijayaluxmi Pandit and T. Prakasam were present by special invitation. 

The following lesolutions weie passed : 

Condolence 

This Committee place on record their sense of deep sorrow at the passing 
away of the Rev. C. F. Andrew's, a true humanitarian, whose life had been 
dedicated to the service of the people of India and particularly of Indians 
Overseas. 

This Committee express their sense of deep sorrow at the deaths of Seth 
Yakub Hasan of Madras and Sriyut Mahimchandra Das of Chittagong, who 

had rendered valuable services to the cause of the country. 

Last Date for the Election of Provincial Tribunals 

May 5, 1940 was fixed as the last date for the appointment of the 

Provincial Tribunals in terms of Art. VIII (b) of the Constitution. It was 

also decided that till the new Tribunals are constituted, the old Tribunals should 

continue. 

Women's Department 

It was decided that a separate department for women be instituted in the A. I. C. 
C. Office. The function of the new department will be to study the question of 
women in India. It shall also advise the provinces on the best way of 
ensuiing the full cooperation and participation of the women of India in the 
work of national reconstruction. 

Indian States 

A Bub-committee consisting of Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Bhulabhai Desai and J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary was appointed to 
consider the question of the representation of the States people in the Congress 
organisation inside the temp of the present constitution and make necessary 
recommendations to the Working Committee. 

Volunteer Organisation 

In order to encourage volunteering along right lines through the Congress 
organisations and bring about uniformity in the working, it is desirable to 
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enquire into the present conditions of such organisations in the various 
provinces and to collect infoimation thereon* With this object in view, Shri 
R. S. Pandit is requested to cany on the necessary inqunies by personal visit 
to the provinces where necessary and otherwise to report thereon to the 
Working Committee. The different Provincial Congress Committees are requested 
to assist him in this work. 

Satyagraha 

The Working Committee have given full consideration to the situation in the 
country as it has developed since the Ramgarh Congress and to the necessity for 
preparing the Congress organisation for Satyagraha which the Ramgarh Congress 
declared was inevitable in the future. The Committee welcomes the steps taken by 
the Provincial Congress Committees, in pursuance of the directions issued by Gan- 
dhiji to function as Satyagraha Committee and to enrol active and passive satya- 
grahis. The Committee trust that all Congress Committees throughout the country 
will pursue this programme with all earnestness ^ and thoroughness, and will put 
their affairs in order for such action as may be requited of them. The Committee 
recommend that those members of Congress executives who are unable to take the 
prescribed pledge and shoulder the burden of a straggle under the disciplined gui- 
dance of the Congress, will withdraw fiom their executive positions. The Commi- 
ttee lay stress again on the fulfilment of the conditions laid down by Gandhiji, com- 
pliance with which is essential for Civil Disobedience. 


General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No . l—10th. April 

One of our chief tasks is to inform our countrymen of the stand taken by the 
Congress during the piesent war and the consequences that flow out of it. This 
task should be so done that not a single Indian may be unacquainted with the Con- 
gress viewpoint and what is expected of him. It is tiue that Congiessmen in the 
various districts are doing this work. But there ought to be better planning, more 
system and thoroughness. I suggest that this can be done if we decided to work 
out a programme of at least one meeting for every village 

There are on an average 2,500 villages to every district in our country. We 
must decide to hold public meetings in the district, one in each village. The Dis- 
trict Congress Committee should for this purpose select a band of about 40 speakers. 
Each speaker, if necessary, can address two meetings in two different villages in the 
course of a day. Group of villages when near enough can be combined. In this 
manner, our programme can be worked out inside of a month. 

Care should be taken in the selection of speakers. They must be active Satya- 
grahis, should have understood the Congress stand in its various aspects and must 
Be able to put it across in simple and dignified language. The bases for these 
speeches should be: (1) Ramgarh Congress Resolution, ( 2 ) Mahatma Gandhi’s in- 
structions given in his article in the ‘Haiijan’ of BOth March entitled ‘Every Con- 
gress Committee a Satyagraha Committee,’ (3) the A. I. C C. Circular No. 4, dated 
the 27th March, explaining these instructions, and (4) the implications of the pledge. 
The speakers should aim at making clear and compiehensive speeches. It would be 
best if, at these meetings, the authorised speaker alone made a detailed and com- 
prehensive speech. 

I suggest that District Congress Committees be asked to take up this work at 
once, select a band of speakers and map out a plan of meetings. 

In older to save time, copies of this Circular are being sent direct to such 
District Congress % Committees whose address is with the A. I. C. C. Office. You 
will please Bee to it that this work is properly organised and speedily carried out. 

Circular No. 2 — 16th. April 

About the formation of the Provincial Election Tribunal in terms of the Con- 
gress Constitution, the Working Committee at its present meeting here have decided 
that “For the purposes of Art VIII (6) May 5, 1940 is fixed as the last date for the 
appointment 01 the Tribunal.” 

It is hoped that if you have not already appointed the Tribunal for the year 
y 0 ] 1 jdl do so now. If however by the 5th of May, 1940 no new Tribunal is appoin- 
orkmg Committee will be constrained to appoint one in terms of Art 
VIII, Clause (6), 
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I may also inform you, that till the new Tiibunal iB appointed last year’s 
Tribunal is to function. 

Circular No, 3 — 33? d. Apiil 

I am sending you herewith copies of the two resolutions passed by the last 
meeting of the Woiking Committee at Waidha. The resolution on Satyagiaha is 
self-explanatoiy. You aie diiected to carry on the activities you have already under- 
taken in puisuance of Gandhiji’s diiections with all possible thoroughness. You will 
please bear m mind the necessity of sending to this office a fortnightly report of the 
woik done. 

Shri R. S. Pandit will soon undertake inquiries into the condition of the 
volunteer movement in the vaiious provinces. He will communicate with you direct 
and may also visit your piovince. You aie requested to render him full assistance 
and cooperation. 

Circular No. 4 — 3rd , May 

Before the Ramgaih Congress you were requested to supply to this office 
the figures and all other informations legal ding suppression of civil libeities 
in your province, since the commencement of the war. I am sorry to say that 
most of the Provinces have not supplied us with the information asked for. 
When some provinces have given us information, they have contented themselves 
with sending it once only. We have, therefore, no up-to-date information in 
this behalf. May I request that up-to-date information about piosecutions, 
arrests, prohibitory ordeis etc., in your province since the commencement of 
the war be supplied to us immediately. The information asked for is to be 

E laced before the next meeting of the Working Committee which is likely to 
e held by the end of this month. If the infoimation is supplied by the 
third week of May, at the latest, it will enable the office to anange and 
tabulate it for presentation before the Working Committee. 

Circular No. 5 — 3rd % May 

The President wants information from you on the following points. This inform- 
ation is to be supplied immediately. This letter must therefore be considered as uigent. 

(1) Is proper discipline maintained in the Congress oiganisations in your 
province ? 

(2) If there is any indiscipline, what are the causes therefor ? 

(3) What groups, if any, aie theie in the Congress organisation in your 
Province ? 

(4) What are their activities ? 

(5) How far do their activities hamper Congress woik in the province ? 

I would also remind you once again that you have to send to this office 
fortnightly reports about the progress of work in your province in connection 
with Satyagraha. 

Circular No, 6 — 3rd, May 

In my circular letter No. 4 dated March 29, 1940 I had said that where the 
majority of the members of the executive of a Congress Committee are not active 
Satyagrahis, a separate Satyagragh Committee be formed for carrying on activities 
in connection with Satyagraha pieparation and the Congress Committees in such 
cases should attend to the other routine business of the organisation. The Working 
Committee at their meeting held at Waidha last month, decided that no separate 
Satyagraha Committee be foimed and that every Committee of the Congress must 
necessarily transform itself into a Satyagraha Committee and carry on in addition 
to its ordinary routine woik, the work of Satyagraha preparation. The Woiking 
Committee also decided that such members of the Committees as could not for any 
reasons sign the Satyagiaha pledge should resign their seats on the Committee ana 
allow their seats to be filled up by active Satyagrahis. Yon will therefore please see 
to it that these latest instructions of the Woiking Committee are carried out in 
your Province. 

This change was necessary because it was thought that it would be undesirable 
if people who were not in tune with the present policy of the Congress should yet 
continue holding offices in the organisation. It was also felt that the question of 
relation between the Congress Committees and separate Satyagraha Committees may 
cause friction and indiscipline in the Congress organisation at a time when unity of 
purpose and effort is absolutely necessary* 
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I am sure those who refuse to sign the Satyagraha pledge will see the wisdom 
and the necessity of voluntarily resigning their seats, thus allowing Congress 
organisation to cairy out the official policy smoothly and without friction* 

Circular No, 7 — 4th, May 

I am sending you herewith the questionnaire in terms of which information 
has got to be collected in your province and submitted to this Office. You will 
please expedite the collection of information. Whenever you send this information 
you will keep in view the questionnaiie. 

Enclo. 1 

1. Number of Satyagrahis enrolled. Are they fulfilling the conditions 
presciibed in the Pledge ? Do they meet periodically ? 

2. What steps have been taken to populaiise Ehadi ? 

3. What steps have been taken to establish contacts with the (1) Harijans, 
(2) Minorities 

4. The Office of the P. C. C. (1) Hours of work, number of employees, salary, 
(2) Departments, quantity and quality of woik, (3) circulars issued, (4) Accounts, 
(5) Propaganda. 

5. The meetings of the P. C. C. and the Executive. How often do they 
meet ? Matters dealt with by them after the Ramgaih Congress, instructions 
issued to the D. 0. Cs. 

6. How many members of these bodies have signed the Satyagraha pledge ? 

7. Distiict and City Congress Committees. The number of these committees 
and their total members. Have they turned into Satyagraha councils ? How 
are the Distiict Offices functioning ? Do they keep contact with the subordinate 
committees ? 

8. What steps have the D. C. Cs taken to organise the preparatory work 
for Satyagiaha The number of satyagiahis enrolled. 

9. Are Mandal committees functioning ? Details as to the number of 
members of these committees, satyagrahis enrolled, and their activities ? 

10. Have group rivalries within the Congress declined or disappeared ? 
What is the strength of the dissentient groups and what are their activities ? 

11. How is the public reacting to our prepaiations for Satyagraha ? 

12. Tiaining camps held in the Province. Details as to the number of 
persons who participated in them, their daily routine, the kind of training 
received, results obtained etc. 

13. Number of public meetings held since Ramgarh to popularise the 
Ramgarh resolution, Gandhiji’s instiuctions and the A. I. C. C. eirculais. 

14. "What measures have the P. C. Cs taken or propose to take for seeing 
that the conditions of the pledge and the programme they lay down from time 
to time are carried out by the Satyagrahis ? 

15. Are the members of the Congress Executive Committees and Congress 
members of Local Boards fulfilling the condition about Khadi as presciibed in 
Art. VII (b) of the Congress Constitution ? What is done in the case of 
defaulters ? 

National Week 

The National week was observed throughout the country with more than 
usual enthusiasm this year. It followed the Ramgarh Session of the Congress 
by only about two weeks. The only resolution passed at the Ramgarh Session 
was a call to the Nation to prepare itself for a final and decisive struggle 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. The historic associations of the 
National Week gave an inspiring backgiound to these preparations. 

The President and the General Secietaiy, All India Congress Committee 
issued instructions to the Committees intensively to carry out the constructive 
programme of the Congress during the National Week. The Congress Committees 
took prompt steps to implement these instructions. Spinning demonstrations 
and competitions and intensive sales of khadi were organised in almost all 
important cities in the country. 

All those who had signed the satyagraha pledge as prescribed by the 
General Secretary, A. I. C. C. paiticipated in these activities. Prabhat Pheries, 
fiag hoistings, processions and public meetings formed other features of the 
celebrations. At the public meetings was emphasised” the central place of the 
constructive programme in the country’s preparation for the struggle. The 
public were exhorted to use khadi and other village products to the exclusion of 
every-thing else. 
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SATYAGEAHA PEEP AE ATI ON S 
Satyagraha Preparations in Provinces 

Andhra 

At its meeting held on April 6, 1940 the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee set up the following sub-committees : (1) Charkha, (2) Hainan, (3) 
Minorities, (4) Publicity, and (5) Women. 

The Sub-committees have been advised to draw up a programme of work and 
submit it to the P. C, C. 

The Executive Committee has since been converted into Satyagraha Com- 
mittee for the province. All the members signed the" pledge. The 
District Congiess Committees _ and Subordinate committees have been 
circularised to convex t themselves into Satyagiaha committees. The Satyagiaha 
pledge has been sent to all the Congiess membeis of the Provincial and Central 
Legislature, Presidents of District Boaids. Chairmen of Municipal Councils and 
Provincial Congress Committee members. The P. C. C. Office has received so far 
296 pledges. P. C. C. is organising a volunteer captains’ training camp at Madias 
flora May 1, 1940. It is proposed to train about 50 volunteer captains. Every 
district is sending at least thiee representatives to this camp. 'lhose tiained will run 
volunteer camps m the districts. Camps have been already started in some districts. 

Assam 

The Working Committee of the Assam Provincial Congress Committee has 
converted itself into the Satyagraha committee. Most of the membeis have signed 
the Pledge. 'Jhe District Congress Committees have been asked to do likewise. 
The D. C. Cs have also been asked to hold meetings in villages to explain the 
the Congress progiamme. A seven days progxamme of work has been decided 
upon for the members of the Working Committee, to begin from May 5, 

Bengal 

The Provincial Congress Committee of Bengal has been turned into Satyagraha 
Committee. 

Bihar (up to 1st May , 1940) 

The total number of Satayagrahis enrolled is 2000. A Provincial Satyagraha 
Training Camp was started at Sonepur from April 20 which lasted for a week. 
The total strength of the campers was 291 of whom 147 were membeis of the P. C. 
C. The camp life was simple, inteiestmg and active. There was no servants, 
sweepers, cooks etc. All woik in connection with the camp showed remarkable 
discipline. The daily routine was stiictly adhered to. Diill and prayer weie optional. 
The main features of the camp were spinning and political discourses The total 
amount of yarn spun during the week was 432 miles and 172 yards. The camp 
attracted a continuous stream of visitors. B. Eajendra Prasad delivered several 
discourses on charkha, technique of Satyagraha and like subject. 

Similar camps in the districts aie being started. Champaran has already begun. 

Karnatak (up to 18th . April , 1940) 

The Council of the Karnatak P. C. C. met on the 14th Apiil and converted 
itself into the Satyagraha Committee and diiected the committees to do likewise. 

Two district Congiess committees, Dharwar and Mangalore have turned into 
Satyagraha committees. 

The committees have been instructed to open Satyagraha camps for the train- 
ing of Satyagrahis. 

In the .National Week, Khaddi hawking, spinning competitions and visits to 
Harijan colonies formed the principal features of the programme in the province. 

Circulars from the A. I. C. C Office and Gandhijr’s instructions have been 
printed in Kannada and distributed to the Committees. 

Kerala {up to 23rd, April , 1940) 

A resolution has been passed by the Working Committee of the Kerala P. C, 
C. for bringing into being a Supreme Council representative of various groups in 
the Congress.. Shri K. Kelappan and Janab M. K. Mohiuddin Kutti Saheb of the 
Kerala Congress Gandhi Sangham have been asked to serve on the Kerala Satya- 
graha Committee. 

Mahakoshal (up to 1st . May> 1940) 

The Provincial Executive has converted itself into Satyagraha Committee con- 
sisting of 11 members of the Committee who have signed the pledge. 
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Oat of the 14 District Congress Committees, 11 have converted their Executive 
Council into Satyagraha Committees. The following table gives the numbers on 
these bodies who have signed the Satyagraha Pledge : 


1. Jubbulpore 

15 

7 

2. Saugor 

15 

9 

8. Kareli (Narsinhpur) 

15 

12 

4. Betul 

15 

6 

5. Chindwara 

15 

2 

6. Seoni 

15 

1 

7. Mandla 

15 

7 

8. Balaghat 

15 

7 

9. Drug 

15 

3 

10. Raipur 

15 

10 

11. Bilaspur 

15 

8 

The total number of pledge forms received from districts up to Apiil 30, 1940 is 


455. The number of Passive Satyagrahis is 186. Some distiicts, such as Saugor, 
Raipur, Hoshangabad have enrolled as many as 113, 83, 49 active satyagrahis, but 
some districts such as Khandwa, Mandla, Seoni, Balaghat have enrolled only 1 } 1, 
7, 7, active satyagrahis lespeetively. Instructions have been issued to the D. C. Cs 
to send a list of whole time active satyagrahis. Chaikha and Takli competitions 
were held in the National Week. Sales ot khaddar were organised. A khadi and 
village industries exhibition was held at Khandwa. The Provincial Executive has 
decided to open a piovmcial satyagraha training camp at Narsinhpur for a week. 
The P. C. C. members who have signed the pledge and five satyagrahis fiom each 
district have been invited. The provincial camp will be followed up by distiict 
and tahsil camps. 

Maharashtra (up to 18th . April 1940) 

Seven Circulars have been issued to the District Congress Committees regarding 
the preparatory woik to be done in connexion with Satyagraha. Leaders are 
touring in the districts and enrolment of satyagrahis is proceeding satisfactorily. 
There is enthusiasm in the province. The atmosphere inside the Congress and 
outside is showing signs of improvement. Party rivalries have declined. Only the 
Royists are a rift in the lute. There is some maiked improvement in the discipline 
of Congressmen in local bodies. The P. C. C. is in eonespondence with the 
Charkha Sangh for the oiganisation of spinning. The D. C. Cs are making 
necessary arrangement for starting shibirs for active satyagrahis. 

The Executive Committee has converted itself into Satyagraha Committee of 
the Province. It appointed Slid Shankerrao Deo to guide the preparations of 
Satyagraha in the Province. 

North West Frontier Province (up to 24th , April 1940) 

Members of the P. C. C. including of couise the members of the Provincial 
Executive have signed Satyagraha pledge and these bodies have converted themselves 
into Satyagraha committees. The D. C. Cs of Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu and 
Kohat have likewise converted themselves into satyagraha Committees, all the 
members having signed the Satyagraha Pledge. Training camps have been started 
in the distiicts of Peshawar and Bannu A camp will be held on May 4, 1940 
attended by all the impoitant woikers of the Province. Khan Abdul GafFar Khan 
has started a tour of the piovince, from April 8 in connexion with Satyagraha 
campaign. The tour will last for a month. 

Punjab (up to 15th t April 1940) 

A supreme Satyagraha Committee has been formed of members of the Working 
Committee who have signed the Pledge. Subordinate committees have been asked 
to do likewise. Enrolment of Satyagiahis is going on. 

Sind (up to 27th , April 1940) 

The Executive Council has converted itself into the Supreme Satyagraha 
Council for the province. The Executive Committees of all Congress committees 
have been directed to funcion as Satyagraha committees as from the 1st May, 1940, 
members not signing the Satyagraha Pledge are to resign. A Sind Satyagraha 
camp will be_ started at Karachi fiom the 5fch of May. District Political 
Conferences will be held during the course of this month. The pledges 
received in the office so far total 250. 12 are Muslim and 7 ladies. 
Instructions have been issued to establish closer contact with Muslims. The 
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Charkha department is functioning actively. Spinning demonstrations have been 
held at several places in the province. Regular classes for spinning will be opened 
at Karachi, Hyderabad. Sukkur and other places. Step to popularise the products 
of village indus tues other than khadi aie. also being taken. On the whole the res- 
ponse in the piovince.is good, specially in towns and bigger villages. There is, 
however, not much activity in small villages where Muslims predominate. 

Tamil Nadu (up to 16th , April 1940 ) 

North Arcot D. C. C. The Committee has sent the office a list of 220 persons 
who have signed the Satyagraha pledge. 

United Provinces (up to 26fh . April 1940) 

The U. P. Provincial Executive has converted itself into Supreme Satyagraha 
Council for the province. The D. C. Cs have been instiucted to turn into 
satyagraha committees. Instructions have been issued for each member of the 
Satyagraha committee to spin and send his fortnightly leport to the local satyagiaha 
committee. Members of Satyagraha Committees have been put in chaige of aieas 
in districts. They will supervise woik in the area, and piepaxe fortnightly lepoits. 

In 22 distiicts out of 48 more than 65 per cent of the members of the 
D. C. Cs. have signed the Satyagraha pledge. 23 persons so far have refused to 
sign the pledge because they did not believe in one or the other item of the 
programme. The total number of Satyagiahis enrolled in province upto 20th April, 
1940 is 5400. Out of these roughly 1700 are members of the executives of distiict 
and city Congress committees. About 500 have promised to be whole time woikers 
of the Congiess. In most of the districts, local dissensions have disappeared with 
the formation of the Satyagraha committees. Sufficient information has not been 
received yet about the mandal committees. The total number of mandal committees 
functioning in the province is loughly 2,000. Half of these committees are 
considered to be active bodies. r Ihe 41 organisers on the national Service Boaid 
have been deputed one to each district. They co-operate with the Distiict Congiess 
Committees in their work. Satisfactory spinning anangements have been made 
in 10 districts. They have employed separate instructors. Yarn collecting has 
been commenced in 2 distiicts. Sri Vichatra Narayan Sharma who has been entrusted 
by the Council to organise spinning in the. piovince has issued circulars to 
committees giving necessary details about spinning work. Khaddai Rhandars are 
assisting in the carrying out of the spinning woik. Theie weie public spinning 
demonstrations in 7 places. A spinning demonstration is proposed to be held on 
a fixed day throughout the province. 

Every Satyagrahi has been asked to report about his spinning to an officer 
appointed for the purpose. Some committees suffer from paucity of funds. They 
have been asked to launch a campaign for enrolling Congiess membeis. This 
will give them some money. The programme of one meeting in each village is 
being organised in the districts. 

Utkal (up to 2nd . May 1940) 

The Provincial Congress Committee of Utkal has, at its general meeting 
held on April 15, 1940 transformed itself into Satyagiaha Committee of the province 
and has directed the subordinate committees to do likewise. Total number of 
active Satyagrahis eni oiled so far is 108 . Districts such as Cuttack, Koraput 
account for 43 and 35 satyagrahis respectively. Districts such as Singhbhum and 
Ganjam have enrolled only 1 and 1 satyagrahis respectively. The P. C. C. has 
opened four departments : (1) propaganda ; (.2) . Harijan ; (8) minorities ; and (4) 
charkha. These departments have started functioning. 

Vtdarbha (up to 2nd , May 1940) 

Out of 29 districts, nagar and taluka Congress committees, 23 committees 
have converted themselves into Satyagraha committees. The P. C. C. Office has 
received 250 pledge forms so far. Out of 45 P. C. C. members 30 have signed 
the pledge. Of the 17 M. L. As, 6 have signed the pledge. The number of women 
Satyagrahis is 7. Special attention is being paid to propaganda. Conferences are 
being held in the province. A provincial camp of Congress workeis will be held 
at Akola from 5th to 7th May. A volunteer camp will be held from the 5th to 
20th May. Steps have been taken to popularise khadi and spinning. The work 
about Harijan uplift is also receiving attention. There is enthusiasm in- the 
province. Workers are showing keener appreciation of their responsibilities* 

32 
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1750 persons have signed the Satyagraha Pledge* Meetings of Satyagrahis are 
held periodically in every Taluka to take stock of the woik done by them. The 
Satyagrahis spin regularly. Kbadi sales have gone up by about 30 per cent. The 
Secretaries of the Provincial Congiess Committee have prepared, a statement to be 
used by woikers for explaining to the masses the Congress policy and programme. 

Arrests, imprisonments and searches etc 

The following are some of the cases of arrests , convictions , internments , 
externments , searches , gagging orders , and the like compiled from the daily press : — 

In Bengal 

In the district of Jalpaiguri two peisons were warned, 109 arrested, one was 
otherwise restricted and 102 held in custody. In Din aj pur 13 persons were warned, 
in Midnapur four were warned and four convicted, in Howrah two warned, three 
were arrested, one convicted and one otherwise restiicted. In Paridpur 10 were 
arrested, two held in custody, five detained without trial and since released. In 
Murshidabad seven were warned. In Noakhali nine were arrested, and three were 
otherwise restrcted. In Eajshahi 22 were warned. In 24 Parganas 47 were warned, 
one was arrested, 13 were otheiwise restricted, one was detained without trial but 
since released. In Bankura 40 were warned. In Dacca 51 weie warned, 15 arrested, 
three convicted. In Calcutta 159 weie warned, 194 weie anested, eight convicted, 
24 weie otherwise restricted, 22 held in custody. In Pabna seven were warned, 
one was arrested but subsequently released, In Nadia 15 weie warned, six were 
arrested, four convicted. In Rangpur seven weie warned and one was otherwise 
restricted. In Hoogly 24 were warned, four were anested, 12 were otherwise 
restricted and two Mr A. M. A. Zaman and Mr. Annanda Pal were externed and 
three weie detained without trial but since placed on tiial. In Bubhum 12 were 
warned, in Maldah four were arrested and three convicted, in Chittagong 15 were 
warned, four were otherwise restricted, in Bogra thiee were warned, in Baekergunj 
three were warned, in Mymensingh 35 were warned, 103 anested and 43 were 
convicted. One was detained without trial but since released. In Tippera 15 were 
warned, 48 were arrested, 21 weie convicted, in Burdwan five were warned, 29 
were arrested, 13 convicted. 

The facts given abose are contained in a statement laid on the library table 
by the Home Minister, Bengal. 

Maulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmad Chowdhry, Secretary, B. P. C. C., Trailokyanath 
Chakraborty, member, A. I. C. C. and ex State piisoner and Sudkangsu Bimal 
Dutt, Editor, now defunct nationalist weekly ‘ Sarngiam’’ were sentenced to one 
year’s simple impiisonment each under the Defence of India Buies. 

A batch of thiee viz., Mr. Fakir Sen, an ex- convict in the Armoury Eaid 
Case, Mr. Ardhendu Palit a student of the Homeopathic College and Pulin De, 
Organising Secretary, Kisan Committee, were arrested while addiessing a meeting 
held in the Jatramohan Sen Hall compound. 

Sj. Samarendianath Eoy, Vice-President, Pabna District Students’ Federation, 
Sj. Manimohan Lahiry of Mohanpur and Sj. Bhupatinath Dey, ex-Detenu were 
arrested at Pabna on the 4th April under Buie 39 (b) of Defence of India Act and 
Section 18 of Emergency Press Act of 1931. They were released on bail. 

Comiades Sabita Shekhar Eoy Chowdhry and Narendra Biswas, Krisak workers, 
were arrested at Berhampur, it is reported, under the Defence of India Act. Comrade 
Sabita Shekhar had been m detention for more than five years in vaiious camps. 

Taking out of processions in Jharia without permission has been prohibited 
for a period of three months by an order issued by the local authorities under 
Section 30 of the Police Act. 

Sj. Kishori Mohan Chatfcerjee was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment under the Defence of India Act. 

Sj. Subodh Kumar Bhattacharya, a Congress worker of Serampore, was 
arrested by the police, under the Defence of India Eules, while addressing a public 
meeting on the 6th April last. He was released on bail. 

Sj. Prafulla Chander Tripathi, a prominent Congress worker of the District 
has been sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1000 in 
default to .undergo imprisoment for a further term of 3 months under the Defence 
of India Ordinance. 

Sabita Shekhar Bai Choudhury, an ex-detenu and Narendra Nath Biswas both 
prominent Krisak' workers of district Berhampore were arrested and remanded to 
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jail custody. The cause of the arrests is not known. 

The piemises of thiee local pi in ting pi esses were searched by the police in 
connection, it is nndei stood, with the printing of leaflets for the Faridpur District 
Congiess Woikeis’ Conteience held heie on March 2B last. 

Sj Anukul Chattel jee has been ai rested under Section 56 of the Defence Rules 
for addiessing the Faiidpur Distiict Congiess Woikeis’ Conference held here on 
March 25. 

Mis. Banalata Sen, a thiid-yeai student of a Calcutta women’s college, and 
Piiyalal Chakraborty. a medical student, weie arrested in connection with distribu- 
tion of unauthonsed leaflets. The Dacca police searched the house of Mr. Kedar- 
nath Mitra, a Congress woiker. 

Piafulla Tripathy, a local Congress woiker was sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous impiisonmenfc, and a fine of Rs. 100, in default, three months’ rigoious 
imprisonment more under Defence of India Act. 

Amal Bose, a prominent Kishan woiker, has been arrested under the Defence 
of India Oidmance and Section 188 I. P. C. He has beed leleased on bail. 

Madhab Dutt, Assistant Secretary. Sadar Sub-Divisional Kisan Samity was 
also anested under the Defence of India Ordinance on Apiil 2 He has been reman- 
ded to custody. 

Ordeis were promulgated by beat of drums, said to have been issued by the 
Distiict Magistrate, prohibiting all meetings and piocessions within the sub-Division 
of Goalundo, without the pievious pei mission of the Distiict Magistrate, for a 
period of one month. Assemblage of five persons or moie in public places were 
also banned for the same period. 

Samarendra Nath Roy, a prominent student worker and Bhupati De and 
Jalpesh Chandra Lahiri, two ex-detenues and prominent workers, have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Act. 

Nanigopal Das Gupta, ex- Andaman Prisoner of Dinajpur has been ordered to 
leave Chittagong Distiict under the Defence of India Act. 

Mr. Taiapada Gupta, a former detenu and a commissioner of the Berhampore 
Municipality, was airested under Defence of India Rules on his arrival at the 
station from Calcutta. Mr. Gupta has been kept under police custody. 

There were simultaneous searches of a large number of houses including those 
of Sj. Sanatkumar Raha. Assistant Secretary of the District Congress Committee, 
Anantakumar Bhattacharjee. organiser of the Distiict Volunteer Corps, Ashutosh 
Sanyal, a local Congiess woiker, Nanigopal Bhattacharya and Santosh Cumar 
Bhattcharyya of the Students’ Organisation, Sabitasekhar Rai Choudhury and 
Tarapada Gupta of the Krishak Samity. Some papers are reported to have been 
seized from some of the places searched. 

Dhirendra Dhar Quka Majumder and Jaladhar Pal of Sherpur town were 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment under Defence of India Ordinance. 

Sj. Santimoy Dutt, an ex-detenu and a member of the local Bar is convicted 
under Section 26 (d), (e), (f), of the India Defence Act, to 6 months’ R. I. and a 
fine of Rs. 100, in default 8 months’ R. I. more by the local S* D. O. 

Dhirendradhar Guha Mazumdar alias Tepa and Jaladhar Paul who were 
prosecuted under 38 (5) and 56 (1) of the Defence of India Rules were sentenced to 
undergo six months’ rigorous imprisonment on each count, sentences to run 
concurrently. 

A Labour leader of Tittaghur, was sentenced to seven months’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a charge of contravening the order of the District Magistrate 
under the Defence of India Rules, directing him not to remain within the district 
of 24 Parganas without written permission and to leave the district within 24 hours 
of the service of the order. 

Deben Sen, President of the Calcutta Electric workers Union was sentenced to 
one years’ imprisonment under the Defence of India Act by the S. D. O. Howrah. 
Two other workers of the same Union were sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment. 

Bisweshwar Chakrabarty, a student of Fatehabad village, was arrested at 
Chowdhuryhat station under the Defence of India Rules. 

Notice under the Defence of India Rules was issued On Dayaram Beri, 
a labour leader, to quit within 24 hours the jurisdiction of Calcutta, 24 
Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly and Asansol Sub-division of the district of Hooghly. 

Mr, Dayaram Beri, a labour worker, has been served with an order under the 
Defence of India Act to leave Calcutta and its suburbs within twenty-eight hours 
and not to remain within the districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and the 
sub-division of Asansol. 
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Sreejnt Santimoy Dutt, an ex-detenu and a member of the local bar was 
convicted by the S. D. 0. of Feni under Section 26 of the India Defence Act for 6 
months' B- 1. and a fine of Ks. 200, in default 3 months more. 

Mr. Nuanjan Sen, ex-political piisoner and sub-Editor of the “Jugantar,” 
a Bengali daily, has been seived with older under the Defence of India Act to 
leave Calcutta withm 48 houis. 

Mi. Balailal Das Mahapatia of the Bengal Labour Association and Mr. 
Balai Chandia Bose of the Belaghata Chatkal Mazdoor Union have been 

served with oiders under the Detence of India Buies not to lemain, after 48 
hours of serving of the notice, in any place within the limits of Calcutta 

and its suburbs, the distiicts of 24 Parganas, Howiah, Hooghly and Asansol 
Sub-Division. 

Mr. S. A. Sobhan, S. D. 0., Sadar convicted Babu . Anukul Chandra 
Chatteijee, Mukhtear, Madaripur, under Buie 39 ((6) (possession of prejudicial 
reports) of Defence of India Buies and sentenced ium to suffer ligoious 

impnsonment for two yeais. 

A seaich being made in Y. M. A. on January 25 last, a club house of 
Madaripur, four posteis containing, accoiding to the pioseeution, ‘prejudicial 5 

slogans were seized and Anukul Chandia’s denial of any knowledge of those 
posteis as he lesided not in that house but in his paternal house with his 

brother about 2 or 3 minutes walk from the Y. M. A. house was oveiruled by 
the S. D. 0. 

A vigorous search was made, Sjts. Broja Bakhal Bannerjee, Shyamapada 
Chakravarty and Nityaianjan De have been anested under the India Defence 
Act for alleged leceiving objectionable posteis in their custody. 

All copies of the leaflet ‘Lai Nishan’ (red flag) published by the Bengal 
Provincial branch of the Communist party in India, have been proscribed 

by the Government of Bengal under the Defence of India Buies. 

Seveial places, including the office of the Kisan Sabha and the residence 
of one of its leadeis, weie raided by the special branch police this morning. 
The police aie reported to have seized several copies of the ‘National Front* 
and the pamphlet entitled ‘Unmask Paitivs and Politics’ both piinted in Bombay, 
as also copies of resolutions adopted at the last session of the A. I. Kisan 

Conference at Palasa. Prof. Hirenara Nath Mukherji, a prominent kisan leader, 
wa9 taken to the headquarters of the special branch for examination in 
connection with some papers found in his possession. 

Messrs. Jalpesh Lahiri and Bhupati Dey, former detenus and two other 
Bengali youths, Samaiendra Nath Bay and Babindra Majumdar, are being 
prosecuted under the D. I. A. and the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. They 

were arrested in connection with seizuie of some proscribed books ana 
manuscripts. 

Mr. Jagatchandra Ghosh was served with a notice under the D. I. A. 
on April 26, directing him to quit the city of Calcutta and its suburbs within 
24 hours. He was arrested for not having complied with the terms of the order. 

10 workers who were arrested on April 23 under the Defence of India 
Act (on suspicion that they were going to organise a strike of the workexs of 
the Corporation) have since been externed from the Province under the 
Defence of India Act. 

The Chief Presidency Magistrate has issued summonses today against the 
editors and printers of the ‘Anand Bazar Patnka’ and the ‘Basumati’, two local 
dailies under the Defence of India Act for publishing two articles ‘Odds and 
ends’ and the Leftists’ respectively. 

Mr. Sukhendu Dastidar, a member of the Bengal Provincial Congress 

Committee and Assistant Secretary of the District Kiishak Samiti and 11 
others have been arrested under the D» I. A. it . is alleged, for holding May 
Day w celebration in village Jaitapura without the previous sanction of - the 
District Magistrate. The arrested persons have been brought to Chittagong and 
remanded to custody. The arrested persons are Messis. Nalindra Mohan Ben 
Gupta, pleader and Secretary of the District Congress Socialist Party, Jnanendra 
Chakraborty, Secretary of the Distiiet Kiishak Smiti, Kalipada Ganguly, 

Secretary of the Students Federation, Gopal Basak, an ex-convict in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case, Susil Saikar, Satish Chandra Pakrashi, Prasanta Sen, 
Baagesw&r‘ Boy and Benoy Bose, the last four being ex-Andaman prisoners. 
a . Pathak t a prominent Congress worker was arrested under 

Section 38 of the Defence of India Buies, 
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On a charge of violating an order under the Defence of India Rules, 
Dayaiam Beii, a labour leader was sentenced to one month’s rigorous 
imprisonment. The Older which was seived on the accused on Apiil 26 asked 
him to quit Calcutta and the industiial aieas of 24 Paiganas, Hooghly, Burdwan 
and Asansol, 

Satibhusan Sen, M.sc., ex detenu, has been home-interned at his Chittagong 
residence. 

Forty-seven members of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Workers’ 
Union and 8 pionunent membeis of the Bengal^ Labour Association were 
anested by the Special Bianch ot the Calcutta Police followed by simultaneous 
searches made in diffeient paits of the city and its subuibs. The seaiches and 
anests aie believed to have been under the D. I. R. 

Sjs. Purnachandia Pal, Vice President, Nadia D. C. C. and Seeietary, 
Kushtia Textile Woikeis Union and Dhuendia Las Gupta, Secietaiy Kushtia 
Subdivisional C. C. weie exteined from the Kushtia Municipality and Kushtia 
subdivision respectively under the D. I. R. and they weie asked to leave those 
places within 24 horns and not to enter them foi one month. 

Mr. Benoykumar Saha, ex-detenu and a prominent Congress woiker of the 
Goalundo subdivision was ai res ted on Apul 24. 

Mr. Apuibaki shna Gosvvami Secretary, Subdivisional Foiwaid Bloc, 
Kishoieganj and Mr. Sukumar Dutta were ai rested under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Sjs. Sachindralal Singh, Vice-President, Tripura Rajya Gana Parishad, 
Rabindia Mitia, Madhu Mitra, Bimal Roy. Nani Chakravarty, Jyotish 
Bhattachaijee, Satya Chakravarty, Balai Saha, Jogendra Saha, Hiialal Saha. 
Manindra Seal, Sudhir Chandia Bhowmick and Mr. Samseiali all members of 
the Gana Parishad were anested by the police under the D. I. R. at Akhaura 
and released on a bail of Rs. 500 each. 

Mi. Madliusudan Bhattacharya of Raizdia under the jurisdiction of the 
Sirajikhan Thana in Vikrampur was brought today to Dacca where an order 
lequning him to appear at the Sirajdikhan Thana daily and restricting his 
movements within home boundaries was served upon him. 

Mr. Umeshlal Sinha, an ex-detenu and Piesident of the Tiipura Rajya 
Gana Parishad was sentenced to 1 month’s S. I. for alleged defiance of an 
order under Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. prohibiting public meetings, processions etc. 
in September last, 

Mr. Rabmdia Mohan Goswami, an ex-detenu has been sentenced to 1 
year’s R. I. under the D. I. A. 

Two important Congress woxkers, Mr. Birendranath Ghose and Mr. 

Madhusudan Bhattacharyjee of Munshiganj weie anested under D. I. A. 

The Officer of the special police C. I. D. raided about 16 places in the 
city and anested the following persons under the Defence of India Rules : 
Sjs. Satyaranjan Buxi, Genl. Secretaiy, Bengal Bianch of Forward Bloc ; 
Bhupendranath Rakshit, Ex-State piisoner, Hem chandra Ghosh, ex-detenu, 
Manindra Kumar Roy, Manager, Forward Bloc, Parimal Roy, Monoranjan 
Sen Gupta, Kshiti Piosanna Sen Gupta, Bhupati Mandal, Bimal Nandy, 
Niranjit Roy and Dr. Bhupal Bose, ex-Andaman prisoner. 

Mr. Bhabeshchandra Nandy, Pleader and Organiser of the District Forward 
Bloc, Mr. Nikunja Sen General Secretary, Mr. Amalehandra Nandi and Mr. 
Kshitindra Ray, all ex-detenues and membeis of the Forwaid Bloc was arrested on 
April 12 under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Mr. Anil Chandra Banerji, Headmaster of Dhenkhali High English School 
was sentenced to 2 years’ R. I. undei Section 89(6) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Kalipada Baneiji of Bajrajogini of Vikiampur was arrested on April 15 at 
Dacca Central jail. 

Md. Musakban of Bengal Labour Association, Calcutta has been served with a 
notice by the Subdivisional Magistrate, Barrackpore under the Defence of India Act, 
directing him to desist from activities calculated to incite labouring classes of the 
subdivision Barrackpore. 

Mr. Birendranath Ghosh of Dacca and Mr. Madhusudan Bhattacharjee were 
arrested on April 14 under D. I. R. 

Ten women have been arrested at Jealgora Colliery on charges of rioting and 
disobedience of order under Section 144 Cr, P. O. 

The Police Commissioner, Calcutta has issued a notification under the Defence 
of India Rules directing that no person shall within the period from April 21 to 
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October 20 next convene, organise, bold or take part in any public procession, 
meeting or assembly without three days’ previous notice intimating the names of 
the speakers, subject for discussion, names ot eonveneis and organisers and the 
number of volunteers to be employed. 

Mr. Suiendta Nath Samaddar of Barisal, a teacher of the Aparna Charan 
Girls High School has been directed to leave Chittagong forthwith by the District 
Magistrate. The order was issued under the Defence ot India Rules. 

Piof. Gopal Haidar a piominent member of the Foiwaid Bloc and a former 
detenu has been arrested along with two ot the oiganisers of the students conven- 
tion, Messis, Anil Sankar Majumdar and Protap Chandra Chakiavarty. 

Dr. Ranen Sen, a Labour leader was seived with a notice under the Defence 
of the India Act asking him to quit Calcutta and the industiial areas of Hooghly 
and Asansol within 48 houis. 

The District Magistate of Howiah has served orders under the D. I. R. on 
Sj. Samendra Mukheijee, Chairman and Dr. Keshab Saikar, General Secretary of 
the Reception Committee, Sj. Kalipada Mukheiji, Secretary, E. B. R. Workers’ 
Union and Sj. Arun Chatterjee, member of Presidium, Howrrh District Kisan Con- 
ference prohibiting them from convening, holding, organising or taking part in any 
meeting or procession from 27th Apiil to 2 May. 

Mr. Sisir Roy, Secretary of the A. I. C. C. Organising Committee of the 
Labour Party of India, who was recently extern ed from Bihar, has been served with 
an older issued by the Government of Bengal extern ing him from Calcutta, the 
district of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hoogly and the sub-division of Asansol in 
Burdwan District. 

Sj. Promode Sen, a member of the Organising Committee for the Labour 
Party of India was served with an order under the Defence of India Act to leave 
Calcutta within 48 houis and not to enter into the suburbs of Howrah. By another 
special older of the Calcutta Police Commissioner Sj. Promode Sen has been asked 
not to leave his residence within 48 hours. 

Mr. Dayaram Beii has been served with an order under the Defence of India 
Act to leave Calcutta and its subuibs within 28 hours and not to remain within 
the districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and sub-division of Asansol. 

In the United Provinces 

Syed Sajjad Zaheer was arrested under order ot the Government of India under 
the Defence of India Ordinance. 

Mr Mani Ram Kanchan, Secretary of the Lalitpur Congress Committee was 
sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

Pramod Lahiri, Secretary of the Mazdur Sabha, Benares, has been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules. The Police have seized about 3,000 notices fiom 
the local printing piess. 

Mr. Harish Chandra Bajpai, Congress M. L. A. was arrested under Section 34 
of Defence of India Act, in connection with a speech he recently delivered at a 
village in the TJnao district. 

Mr. Ramgati Ganguly, Secretary of the Benares Forwad Bloc, who was arrested 
for spreading sedition, has been released on bail. 

Three youths were arrested under the Emergency Press Act and the Defence 
of India Rules. A number of places including the offices of Jhansi District Con- 
gress, Town Congress and a local weekly paper were searched. Police took away 
some literature including enrolment forms of Satyagrahis and Provincial Congress 
Circular explaining conditions essential for a Satyagrahi* 

Sj. Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, a member of the A. I. C. C. was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act for a speech he delivered at Sultanpur. 

Arjun Singh has been arrested for defying an order which prohibited him from 
making speeches. 

Shri Bhaian Lai was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 30 under Section 18 of the Press Emergency Power Act. 

The police made searches at a number of places in Benares. They carried 
some papers from the office of the Forwaid Bloc and also about 3,000 leaflets from 
the Jageshwar Press office containing notice of the ‘Mahangi’ Conference. The 
local C. I. D. also raided the Mazdur Sabha office for similar papers. They arrested 
Messrs. Ramgati Ganguli and Pramod Lahiri, secretaries of the Forward Bloc and 
Mazdoor Sabha respectively. The former was arrested under Section 108, Or. P. C. 
(disseminating seditious matter) and the latter under the Defence of India 
Ordinance* 
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Mr. Naibada Prasad Awasthi of Unao and Mr. Earn Adhar Misra of Kanchan- 
pur have been arrested, under the defence of India Act. 

Twenty-one persons, who were arrested in Allahabad since April 7 in connec- 
tion with the local Forward Bloc ‘civil disobedience’ for attempting (o hoist the 
Congress flag over the Kotwali or District Jailor High Court buildings, were 
convicted to-day on a charge of criminal trespass, some also for being members of 
an unlawful assembly and sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment each. 

Mr. A. P. Jain, ex-Par liamentary Seeietary, Thakur Phool Singh M l. a. and 
Mr, A. K. Mukherji, General Secretary of the Council of Action, were arrested in 
Saharanpur in connection with the cigarette factory case. 

Mr. Bamshahai Sharma, Treasurer of the District Congress Committee was 
arrested at Jhansi under the provisions of the Defence of India Ordinance in con- 
nection with a speech alleged to be an anti- war speech. 

Messis. Chandra Shekhar and Ganga Prasad of Cawnpore were arrested at 
Agra on April 2 under Defence of India Act. 

Mr. Algurai, M. L. A., President of the D. C. C. Azam&arh was arrested on 
his return from Lahore. It is understood that the anest has been made in con- 
nexion with the Sahajanada Day celebiation. 

Two house searches were made m Allahabad by the city police for recovering 
alleged communist liteiature. The houses searched were those of Mr. D. P. Pand? 
and Mr. P. K. Malaviya. 

On a charge of distributing red leaflets, two persons were arrested in Muthigani 
Mohalla, Allahabad. . J 

Sardar Ganga Singh of Ahraura, a member of the D. C. 0., was arrested in 
Ahrauia under D. I. A. in connection with a speech he delivered on Jallianwala 
Bagh Day on April 13. 

The police searched the office of the Benaies Forward Bloc and the Benares 
Student’s Association and the house of Mi. Bhishma Arya, who was chairman 
of the Eeception Committe of the Dearness Allowance Conference held here recently 

The house of Mr. Sachindra Nath Sanyal, (ex-Kakoiy case prisoner) was 
searched and the police took away some books, piinred articles and manuscripts. 
Mr. Sanyal was taken to police station and was released on furnishing two securi- 
ties of Es. 500 each and one peisonal bond of Es. 500 to present himself when 
called by the Magistrate and police. 

Swami Swaiupanand Saraswati, a piominent worker of the Hardol district 
was arrested under Section 108 Or. P. C. on the alleged seditious nature of a num- 
ber of speeches which he is said to have delivered at various places in the district. 

Mr. Sahabali, a prominent congressman of Safipur Tahsil, district IJnao was 
arrested on Apnl 19 under D. I. R. 

In connection with the anti-recruitment propaganda 4 persons namely, Mr 
Bamaji Tiwaii, Mr. Prabhunath Srngh, Mr. Jamuna Prasad Pande, and Mr. Sitaram 
Ahir have been arrested in Ballia. Besides the arrests of Mr. Sahab Ali at Safipur 
on April 19 and Pt. Balkrishna Sharma, President, District BLisan Sangh and Pt. 
Eaghubar Dayal, President D. C. C. on Apiil 20, Mr Kiishun Sahai Siivastava* 
Secretary D. C. C. at his residence at Unao and Mr. Damodar Das Agarwal Vakil* 
Joint Secretary. D. C. C. at his village Bangerman on April 21 were arrested. * 

Bajendradutta Nigam, a member of the U P. P. C. C. was convicted and 
sentenced to 18 months’ E. I. under Kule 38 (5) by the D. I A. 

Mr. Kedarnath Arya and Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, members of the A. I. C. C. 
Dr. Jatli, member of the P. C. O., Moulvi Sami and Mahomed Nazim, members of 
the D. C. 0. have been arrested in connection with the Euparher Kisan Conference. 

Mr. Lalbahadur Singh of Forward Bloc was arrested. His house had also 
been seaicbed. 

• The Lucknow C. I. D. Police raided the house of Mr. Surendra Balipuri and 
recovered 1,500 copies of a proscribed book entitled MCranfc Kari’ written by 
Manmatha Nath Gupta. 

Pt. Shabhadra Nath who was arrested under the D, I, A. was sentenced 
to six months’ E. I. 

A party of police raided the Kashi Vidyapith and searched its library 
and the rooms occupied by some of the Students. 

Mr. Nandkumar Dev Vashisth, officer of the U. P. Congress Suba Adalat 
was arrested under the D. I. A* while addiessing a town area election meeting. 

Mr. Bamshai Sharma, treasurer, D. C. C M Jbansi was arrested and sentenced 
to 6 months’ E. I. under the D. I. A. for delivering an anti-war speech by the S. 
D. M., Lalitpur, 
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In Madras 

Mr. A. S. E. Iyengar, Congress Socialist and labour leader was arrested on 
12th March evening under the Defence of India Rules at the Congress Socialist 
Party Office. 

‘Mr* Ganapati Satyanarayana, former Secretary of the West Godavari D. C C 
and Seeretaiy of the Distiict Socialist Party, was served with oideis under the 
Defence of India Rules to quit Elloie and keep himself within limits of the 
Perapadu village. 

The Special branch of police arrested Kamalara Rao, Ganesan, Mallikaiiuna 
Sarma, Tirumal Rao, Krishnamuiti Kanniapan, Sadasivan and Venkatesan for 
offences under Section 39 of the Defence of India Act and 18 (1) of the Press Act 

Mr. Ganapati Satyanaiana. Secietaiy West Godavari D. C. C. Socialist Pai’tv 
and President of Ellore Jute Woikeis Union who was served with an order 
yesterday under the Defence of India Rules directing him to leave Elloie within 
24 hours and to stay iu his village till the older vas cancelled, has. it is learnt 
left for his village. 

arrested under Section 26 (2) of the Defence of 


was 


Mr. Annapurniah 
India Rules. 

Two socialists Messrs, 
under the D. I. R. 

The Government have 
socialists of Guntur distiict 


Yelu Goundan and Ramakrishnan were arrested 

ordered the internment of the following Congress 
T , at respective villages : Messrs. A Kameswaia 

Rao, J. Ramalmgayya, K. L. Nrasimha Rao, V Sivalingaprasad and P. V. Sivavva 
The last named, it is stated, has been oidered to leport himself daily at the neaiest 
police station. Mr. A. Kameswara Rao would be paid Rs. 15 per month while 
the rest Rs. 10 each. All of them have obeyed the ordeis and left for their 
respective villages. 

c t Pi ? f * G * R£U $ a ’ L ' A ‘ (9 ent -)» Vice-President of the All-India Kisan 
Sabha, has been served with an order by the Madras Government to quit Madias 
within 24 hours and diiecting him to reside in his village in Nidubiole and abstain 
fi-om making any public speech until this order was cancelled. Piof. Ranga has 
been fuither directed to report about his activities to the Distiict Collector. 

Professor Ran ga was sentenced to rigorous impiisonment for one year and to 
pay a fine of Rs. 500, in default to suffer rigorous impiisonment for six months 
_ , em 1 ?* ?C? g , ls , fcia t e of Cocan ada convicted M. S. Radhakrishna Avvar 

a Socialist of Tnckur (Malabar) under the Defence of India Act m connection 
with a speech said to have been delivered by him in February last at Raiahmundiv 
and sentenced him to simple imprisonment for one year. He was further directed 
not to participate in any public meeting for two years after the expiry of the 
S6nt€DC6+ 

Mr. P. V. Sivayya, Secretary of the Guntur Distiict Congress Socialist Party 
who is m charge of the Volunteer draining camp at Allur, has been served with 
an order under the Defence of India Rules restricting his movements to Vmukonda 
Guntur District, and directing him to leport to the police daily. 

, Rajakannu and Mr. Vedipandithan, Socialist leaders have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Act and remanded in custody. 

•d i on r ‘-n‘* Ra0 .. of ‘VidyavaiP has been served with a notice under 

Rule 26, Defence of India Act directing him to stay at Nadella until further orders. 

The special branch police arrested Messrs. Kamalakaia Rao, Ganeshan 
Wallikarjuna Sarma, Tmimal Rao. Knshnamuithi. Kanniappan, Sadasivan and 
Yenkatesan for offences under Sections 38, 89 of the Defence of India Act and 
18 (1) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 

Mv. A. V. Ayyavu, a member of the Madras Town Congress Committee was 
grated Mder Ae^Defence of India Act, in connection with a speech delivered at 

vt .A n° tice under the Defence of India Pules was served on Mr. Petal 
Venkatrathaname, Secretov of the District Congress Committee and the District 
Eyot’s Association of West Godavari and President of the Ellore Jute Labour 

Kfetaa District 011 ilm 40 l6aYe Ellore wiab 24 hourB reside at Motor in toe 

.. Mr. JL L. Narashimha Rao, Organising Seeretaiy, M, S. M. Bailway Labour 
‘ Karmlka Bulletin ’was served with an internment order by 
GnntoDUtrirt. 6 directlng hlm not to leave the limits of Karlapalem, 
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An internment older under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Act issued by 
the Government of Madras was served on Mr. Duibha Vankata Krishnamurthi, 
prominent^ socialist leader of Guntur asking him to reside at Balamarru village till 
the order is rescinded. He has been granted a monthly allowance of Rs. 10 during 
internment 

Mr. K. Rajagopalan, Congiess sociatist leader was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act while addressing a meeting at Sayalgudi. He has been remanded 
to custody. 

Mr. T. N. Balasubramania Iyer, Congress socialist leader of Vellore was 
sentenced to !L8 months’ ligorons imprisonment under Section 38 (1) and 5 of the 
Defence of India Rules. He had been chaiged in connection with a speech delivered 
by him on March 14 last. 

Mr, K. Siiramamnrthi, a member of the Forward Bloc was arrested under 
the Defence Act and has been taken to Ongole 

Mr. K. Cbinnayya, Secietary of the Taluk Congress Committee, Kovur, was 
served with an order under the Defence of India Act not to deliver any object- 
ionable speeches. 

Mr. G. C. Kondayya, a Socialist worker was sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprisonment under the Defence of India Act in connection with a speech delivered 
by him on January 21 at Atmakur. 

Mr. K. Satyanarayana, M. A., a Congress socialist of Tuni, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules and produced before the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
Peddapur. He was released on bail. 


In Bihar 

An order of the Bihar Government under the Defence of India Act was served 
on Mr. Mukunda Lai Sarcar, Vice-President of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
prohibiting him from entexing into any place within the Chota Nagpur Division 
in the Province of Bihar. 

Sj. Nihaiendn Dutt Majumdar, Organising Secretaiy of the Labour Party of 
India was served with an older of the Bihar Government under Sub-rule (2) of 
Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules, read with Clause (c) of Sub-rule (1) of that 
rule purporting to extern him from the Chota Nagpur Division of the Province of 
Bihar. 

Sj. Chandrama Singh, ex-political piisoner and a labour worker at Jharia 
was served with an externment older on the night of Apiil 5, pi'ohibiting his entry 
into Chota Nagpur division. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, General Seci’etary, All-India Congress Socialist Party, 
was sentenced to nine months 7 rigorous imprisonment. He was prosecuted under 
the Defence of India Rules on a charge of delivering an anti-war speech at 
Jamshedpur on Februaiy 18. 

Mr. Suniti Mukerji, a prominent Socialist of Monghyr, has been put under 
arrest there under the Defence of India Act. Sj. Anil Mitra, a prominent Socialist, 
who was being tiled under the Defence of India Rules has been sentenced to 
eighteen months 7 rigorous imprisonment. He was also sentenced to four months’ 
rigoious imprisonment a few days ago for violating the Police Act by bringing 
out a procession on January 26 last at Monghyr. 

Oiders have been served by the Government of Bihar under the Defence of 
India Rules prohibiting Mr. Satya Chakrabaity, a member of the organising 
committee of the Labour Party of India, Mr. Abdur Rahman Khan, President of 
the Bengal Labour Party, Mr. SIsir Roy, Secretary of the Labour Party of India 
and Mr. Harnam Singh Malhi, President of the Jamshedpur Town Forward Bloc 
to quit the province forthwith. 

Pirzada Syed Shah Sulaiman, Sixth ‘dictator 7 of the All-India Majlis-Ahrar, 
was sentenced to one yeai 7 s simple imprisonment by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
Bihar Shaieef, on a charge of having delivered a speech contravening the Defence 
of India Rules. 

Biswanath Prasad Mathur, ex-convict in the Gaya Conspiracy case has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Sardar Ram Singh Akali, vice-president of the Bihar Forward Bloc, has been 
sentenced to two years 7 rigorous imprisonment by the city magistrate of Patna. 

Mr. Ajit Kumar Mitra, a former Andamans prisoner, was served with an 
externment order under the Defence of India Rules by the Government of Bihar, 
requiring him to quit the province within four hours and stay outside it until 
further orders. 

33 
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Mahafcma Dhanraj Pari, president of the Champaran District Kisan Sabha, 
was arrested on April 29, by the Bettiah Police under the Defence of India Rules. 

Basawan Singh, assistant secretary of the Bihar Socialist Paity, has been 
sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment for having delivered, it is alleged, 
speeches at Japla relating to the war which contravened the Defence of India 
Eules, states a message fiom Daltonganj. 

Mr. Umashankar Shukla, a member of the "Working Committee of the 
Champaran District Kisan Sabha, has been arrested at Bagaha under the Defence 
of India Eules, 

The Government of Bihar have proscribed under the Defence of India Eules 
the book in Hindi entitled “Deandatmak Bhautikbad” written by Mr. Hiralal Palit 
Darshan Shastri. 

An externment order under the Defence of India Act was served on Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Patnaik, a prominent labour leader, asking him to leave Bihar 
within 24 houis. 

Sardar Earn Singh Akali, President of the Forward Bloc, Patna City, was 
arrested under the Defence of India Act for alleged anti-war speeches. 

Pandit Eamanandan Misir was arrested on Apnl 18 under the Defence of 
India Act at Laheriasaiai, wheie he was lying ill. 

Sj. Prafulla Chandra Achaijee who was arrested sometime back in connection 
with the labour unrest in the collieries has been served with an order directing 
him not to be in any place within the province of Bihar and leave the piovince 
in 24 hours. 

The Hindi pamphlet ‘Europe ki larai kyon kis lie aur hamara kartavya’ 
written by Kishori Prasanna Sinha, General Secretary, Bihar Socialist Party, has 
been proscribed by the Bihar Government as it contains matter prejudicial to the 
Defence of India Eules. 


In Punjab 

Mr. Tikaram Sukhan, General Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Socialist Paity and a member of the A. I. C. C., who letuined here after atteuclina- 
the Congress Session at Bamgarh, was anested under the Defence of India Act. 

The Secretary of the Congress Committee, Rampur (Gujranwala) has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Ordinances for an alleged objectionable speech 
delivered by him on March 23. 

E. B. Bhagat Jagannath, Sessions Judge, upheld the conviction of L. 
Kapoorchand Jain, General Secretary of the Jullundur Congress Committee but 
reduced the sentence from six months to the period alieady undergone The 
appellant was convicted by the City Magistrate under Defence of India Act for 
reading out of Congress High Command’s resolution on war at a meeting held 
here eaily in November last. 

Syed Ataulla Shah Bukhari, an Ahrar leader, who was discharged by the 
Lahore High Court (April 15) is still in police custody as another case under the 
D. I. A. rs pendtng against him in Rawalpindi, 

Pandha Santram a prominent Congress worker of Lahore, was arrested under 

Defence of India Rules on a charge of delivering an objectionable speech in the 
district of Hoshiarpur. 

Swami Jairam, Socialist leader of Allawalpur under the D. I. A. has been 
sentenced to nine months B. L for delivering objectionable speeches at Beaspind 
and Dure m the Jullundur tahsil in January last, 

— Aminchand, President of the Forward Bloc, Multan was arrested under the 
D. L A. in connection with a speech delivered by him on April 13. 

baraar Hazaiasingh of W ary m nan gal, organising secretary of the District 
Kisan Committee has been arrested under the D. LB. 


In Sind 

^. a *l 8 * m ‘ editor of the Baluchistan e Jadid , an Urdu daily of 
5lr C £l* * been a ^ €Sted ? nde * r tKe defence of India Rules for having printed and 
published two pamphlets^ alleged to contain anti- war literature* 

Tniio 1 0ufc , a /*y ee " four hours’ search of a local press under the 
Defence of India Act for suspected Communist literature. 

In Assam 

air^S e +w Vern0r Assam b 7 a notification published in the Assam Gazette has 
F ubl m Pfooession, meeting or assembly shall be held in the 
Lakhimpur Frontier Tract unless permission is obtained from the District Magistrate. 
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The order shall remain in force for a period of six months from the date of the 
notification. 

Bnendrachandra Misra, Secretary of the Sylhet D. C. 0., Abalakant Gupta, 
Jyotirmoy Mandi, Kaliprasanna Das, Mahabuburrab, Syamadas Sen, Bhupati 
Ohakravarty, Anil Shome and Keshabdas. merabeis of the Congress were sentenced 
to pay a fine of Us. 20 each or in default 7 days S. I. by the Additional Dist. 
Magistiate of Sylhet for having led unlicensed processions in Sylhet, The accused 
preferred going to jail. 


In Bombay 

Mr. H. V. Kamath, Organiser of Bombay Forward Bloc and six others 
were arrested. 

Mr. S. Dange, the Bombay Labour leader was arrested by the C. I. D. 
on the 22nd inst. under the Indian Piess (Emexgency) Act ana was lealeased 
on a bail of Rs. 500 

Miss Godavare Gokhale, a member of the Seivants of India Society 
and a member of the Council of Action of the B. P. Tiade Union Congress 
was arrested on Sunday morning under the Defence of India Rule and taken 
to Poona. 

Senapati Bapat, whose entry into Bombay was banned by the Commis- 
sioner of Police last night and who was sent out of Bombay city limits 
by the city police last night, was ariested this evening (.6 April) at Choupathi 
when he attempted to addiess a meeting. 

In Delhi 

Maulana Imdade Sabii, General Secretary, D. C. C. was arrested on 
Apiil 28 under the Defence of India Act. This was followed by a police 
raid on his house and seizure of certain literature which was held to be 
objectionable. 

Mr. Bhal Singh, General Secretaiy, Delhi P. C, C. was airested on 
April 12 under the D. I. E. 

Mr. Ramehandia, a local labour leader was arrested under the same act. 

Choudhuiy Sheijung, who was an accused in what is known as Ahmadgarh 
Train Dacoity Case, has been served with an older of the Local Government 
under Defence of India Act directing him to quit Delhi limits within 24 
hours and not to return for a peiiod of one year without previous permission 
of the Local Government. 

In Karnatak 

Mr. S. V. Parulekar, member, Seivants of India Society was sentenced by 
the Sub-Magistiate to 18 months S. I. under Section 124 (a) I. P. C. 

In N. W. F. P, 

Maulana Abdur Bahim Popalazai, a socialist leader of the Frontier 
Province, was arrested in Bannu under the Defence of India Rules. 

Maharashtra ( Bombay Presidency) 

Mr. V. M. Bhushkute of the Forward Bloc Maharashtra Branch who 
was anested on Apiil 6 under the Defence of India Rules was convicted 
and sentenced (loth Apiil) by the Divisional Magistiate of Poona to I year 
R. I. and a fine of Rs. 500 or in default to 6 months 7 further imprisonment. 

In Utkal 

Mr. Jagannath Misra, President, Ganjam D. C. C. was arrested on April 
24 under the D. I. A. 

Mr. Lakshinarain Mishra has been arrested under Rule 38 of the D. I. A. 

In A j mere Merwara 

The Distiict Magistrate promulgated Sec. 144 banning public meetings 
which were to be held in celebiation of the Jalhanwala Bagh Day. The order 
stated that inasmuch as the celebrations at Jallianwala Bagh which 20 years 
ago constituted a danger to peace it was considered necessary to ban holding 
all public meetings which would be held in connection with the celebrations of 
the said day. Another Beawar message says that nearly a dozen places including 
the offices of the present town congiess and the students federation were 
searched under the provisions of the Defence of India Ordinances, 
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From the Adarsh Printing Press and the Navajyoti , a nationalist Hindi 
Weekly, total securities of Rs. 3,000 were demanded on 11th October, 1938 
under the Indian Press Emergency Poweis Act XXIII of 1931. 

Baba Narsingh Das, a prominent Congiess woiker was arrested in 1938 
on the basis of a speech and prosecuted under Sec. 108 Cr. P. O. and released 
on furnishing security for good behaviour for a year. 

Maulvi Abdul Shakoor, President P. C. O. was arrested on 19th Feb. 
1939 and prosecuted for a speech under Secs. 108 and 112 Cr. P. C. and 
released on furnishing security for good behaviour for a year. 

Maulvi Shahid was also dealt with similarly. 

On April 12, 1939 the local Khadi Bhandar was searched by the police who 
took away some papers. 

Another security for Rs. 1,500 was demanded from the Navajyoti on 
ISth May, 1939 under the I. P. Emergency Poweis Act XXIII of 1931. 

The Disk Magistrate ordered all licenses for arms within his jurisdiction 
to be deposited in his office by 31. 8. 39. 

On protesting against unauthoiised entry of the Police into a piivate 
meeting of the Railway Workers’ Union, the General Secretary Mr. Riyaz 
Alam, wag arrested on September 1, 1939 and piosecuted under Section 353 
I. P. C. 


On October 2, 1939 Shii Ramnarayan Chaudhury, a prominent Congiess 
worker and Editor of the Navajyoti was piohibited by the District Magistrate 
unde r Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. from delivering any speech for 2 months within the 


UloullUU. 

On October 24, 1939 the police authorities arbitaiily stopped the previously 
permitted ‘Bharat Milap’ Procession in the Nayabazar Square. In protest the 
Hindus observed complete hartal for 24 haurs. 

Pt. Ladoo Ram Joshi was sentenced to 1 year’s R. I. on a charge of 
delivering a seditious speech under Sec 124 A, I. P. C. 

Securities of Rs. 500 were demanded fiom the Vedic Press under the 
Indian Pi ess Emergency Poweis Act XXIII of 1931. 

Warnings were given to the Navajyoti, the Vijaya and the Arya Martand 
papers more than once. 

The Fine Art Printing Press and house of bhivharep were searched and 
copies of the Life of Swami Bbawani Dayal of South Africa were forfeited. 

Permission for holding a public meeting on the 26th January, 1940 in the 
Town Hall was refused by the Municipal Chanman under the ordeis of the District 


Magistrate. , , . _ . . „ ^ 

12 Students were made to furnish securities of Rs. 500 each under Section 
112, Cr. P. C. for shouting slogans in the Independence Day celebrations. 

In Feb. 1940, the Provincial Congress Office and the house of Shri Jwala 
Prasad, Mr. Mukerji, Baba Narsing Das were searched in connection with a revolver 
and eatridges and Shris Devi Prasad, Ra mesh war and Shyam Bihari Singh were 
arrested. The first two were released on bail and the thiid is in jail. The case 
is proceeding. 

On 12th March, 1940, security of Rs. 500 was demanded from the Adarsh 


Printing Pres under the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act. 

Security of Rs. 300 was demanded from the Khadi Sandesh, a proposed 
Charkba Sangha periodical. 

In. the fiist week of April 1940 the house of Baba Narsingh Das was searched. 
On April 10, 1940, the District Magistrate ordeied the National Flag erected 
by the Khadi Exhibition to be removed within . two hours. On the Committee’s 
failure to comply with the ukase, the Police handled down the Flag and the 


Flag-staff. 

On April 28, 1940 the Monthly Flag Salutation Ceiemony was to take place 
in the compound of the Town Hall, where such celebrations and meetings were 
held several times before without let or hindrance. But two hours before the time 
fixed for the hoisting, Sj. Durga Prasad Chaudhry, the Congiess secretary was 
served with a notice by the Municipal Chairman prohibiting under orders of the 
District Magistrate the ceremony and meeting. 

On April 12, 1940 the offices of the provincial and City Congresses and houses 
of Shris Durga Prasad Chaudhry, Secretary, City Congress Committee, Dr. Mukerji, 
Jwala Prasad, Abdul Shakoor, Krishna Gopal Garg and Bal Krishna Garg, Pandit 
Lekhraj and others were raided and searched by the police who took away the 
minute books and papers of the City Congress Committee. 
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On April 8, 1940 Baba Narsinghdas was arrested under Sec. 39 of the Defence 
of India Act. 

Shi is Krishan Gopal and Balkiishan Garg, Secretaries of the Khadi Exhibition 
are being prosecuted under Sec. 188, Cr. P. 0. 

On Apiil 16, 1940 the Police searched the place of Syt. Ranchor Das Gattani 
of the Jodhpur War Council in Ajmer and took away some papers. 


The General Secretary's Report 

The following is the text of the report of the General Secretary of the Indian' 
National Congress from Hatch 1989 to Febtuary 1910 submitted to the All India 
Congress Committee session at Ramgarh . 

The Tripuii Session of the Congress met under special circumstances. The 
President-elect, Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was ill ; theie was no Woiking Committee 
in existence and Mahatma Gandhi was fasting in Rajkot. The controversies before 
and after the Presidential election had considerably embittered the atmospheie and 
confused the public mind. There was division in the lanks of Congressmen. 
Rival groups threatened to undeimine the cohesion and solidarity of the Congress. 
It was in the midst of these distressing circumstances that the delegates were called 
upon to arrive at vital decisions of grave impoit to the country. There being no 
Working Committee, no official resolution could be placed before the subjects 
committee for guidance. However, after the routine business was over, the Presi- 
dent received a requisition from over 150 members of the Committee requesting 
permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation arising out of 
the Presidential election. This resolution was sought to be moved in the A. I. 0. G. 
but the President overruled it. He however allowed the resolution to be moved in 
the subjects committee meeting. 

“In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its geneial policy. 

“This Congress declares its film adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. This 
Committee expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee which 
functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have been 
cast against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone (an lead the Congiess and" the 
country to victoiy during such crisis, the Congiess regards it as imperative that 
its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the President to 
appoint the Woiking Committee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji.” 

The resolution natuially raised controversies. Its interpretations a s evidenced 
by the speeches made ranged fiom one of affirmation of faith in Gandhiji’s 
leadership and confidence in the old Woiking Committee to no-confidence in the 
President. After a full dress debate the resolution was canied by a large majority 
in the subjects committee and later in the open session. Sri Subhas Chandra Bose, 
the Presit tent-elect, could not preside over some of the sittings of the subjects 
committee and at the open session owing to his continued illness. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the senior-most ex-President, therefore conducted the proceedings. 

The other important resolutions passed at the session were about : 

(a) the National Demand, (b) Congress Machinery, and (c) Foreign Policy. 

National Demand : 

The Congress objective of Independence and India’s determination to resist the 
imposition of Federation weie once again reiterated. The resolution declared that 
an independent and democratic India alone could solve rapidly and effectively the 
economic and other pioblems which were pressing so heavily on the masses. The 
capacity of Provincial Governments to solve these problems was limited and was 
rapidly neaiing exhaustion. The preposed Federation strangled and suffocated India 
still further. The Congiess was therefore firmly of the opinion that the India Act 
should be replaced by a Constitution framed by the Indian people themselves. To 
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this end the Congress called upon all Congress organisations to get ready for a 
nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive forces. 

Congress Machinery : 

The rapid increase of membeis and the growth of the Congress organisation in 
recent years, had levealed hregulaiities and abuse in the woiking of the Congress 
Machinery. The organisation had outgiown the constitution. Some changes were 
necessary if it was to woik smoothly and efficiently Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are effected in the open session. But the subjects committee or the All 
India Congress Committee could not foimulate proposals for constitutional changes 
in the pievailing excitement at Tiipuii. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open session authorising the All India Congiess Committee to incorporate such 
changes in the constitution as would obviate abuse and make foi the efficient work- 
ing of the organisation. Whatever proposals were adopted by the A. I. C. C, 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled m open session. 

Foreign Policy : 

The Congress recorded its entiie disapproval of and dissociated itself from 
British foreign policy which was helping in the destruction of democratic countries 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence flourished 
unchecked. 

Besolutions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Indians Oveiseas, Indian States and India’s sympathy with China. 

The Wafd Party of Egypt sent a fraternal delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress in response to an invitation of the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehm. A eoidial welcome was extended to the delegation and the visit was 
considered as symbolic of the solidarity of the twe countries in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Stalemate In The Congress : 

The session was over but the trouble that began with the election of 
Sri Subhas Bose as president continued. The Piesident was without a Woiking 
Committee. The Tripuri Session had affirmed its adheience to the fundamental 
policies adopted by the Congress under the guidance of Gandhiji and had 
requested the President to appoint the Working Committee in accoidance with 
his wishes. The President owing to his continued ill health could not 
personally meet Gand.hqi. He theiefore started correspondence with him. He 
set foith in detail his own view of the situation. He thought that Pandit 
Pant’s resolution was unconstitutional, especially the clause which related to 
the formation of the Working Committee in accordance with Gandhiji’s wishes. 
The resolution lent itself to various interpretations. Some people held that it 
was one of no-confidence in him. Gandhiji was asked to give his interpretation 
of the resolution. The President gave Gandhi]i the benefit of his views about 
the formation of the; Woiking Committee. He thought the situation demanded 
a composite committee. He proposed to nominate 7 members of such a 
committee and would allow Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to nominate the remaining 
seven. The Geneial Secretary was however to be a nominee of his. In a long 
letter, the President mentioned the. policies which he wanted the Congress to 
adopt. These related to the launching of a stiuggle in the country, after a six 
months 1 ultimatum to the British Government and a forward drive on a com- 
prehensive scale in the States. (These policies had not been accepted by the 
Congiess at liipun). He was furthei of the view that violence in the country 
was on the decrease, and as such the country was better piepared for a final 
and decisive, assault on Biitish Imperialism. He also said that failure to adopt 
his suggestions would lead to civil war in the Congress. Gandhiji in his 
replies, answered the various points raised by the President. He suggested 
a meeting of the leadeis to settle the diflerences though he had his doubts 
whether this would serve the purpose, when there was mutual distrust and 
the differences were deep and fundamental. In his opinion the best course 
under the circumstances would be for the Piesident to form a homegeneous 
cabinet of his own choice and go forward with his programme if these 
received the approval of the A. I. C. C. He expressed his dissent from the 
views expressed by the Piesident on the problems engaging the attention 
of the country.. He saw no reason why the so-called two blocks, the Bight 
and the Left in the Congiess should not work, each on its own lines, without 
creating bitterness leading to civil, war about which the President had written. 
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The prolonged correspondence did not result in the solution of the tangle, viz., 
the formation of the Woiking Committee. There was widespread dissatisfaction in 
the country with this state of affairs which had reduced the whole Congress or- 
ganisation to a state of inaction. Under these cncumstances it was felt that only 
a meeting of the A. I. C. C could solve the tangle. A meeting was accordingly 
called. It assembled in Calcutta on May 1 and subsequent dates. There were 
prolonged conventions between the President and Gandhip. Gandhi jr declined to 
suggest the names for the Woiking Committee in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolu- 
tion. He held that, that would be an imposition on the President. He left the 
Piesident free to choose his own Committee. In the alternative he suggested a 
commence with the old members of the Working Committee. The President 
accepted the latter suggestion. . Saidar Vallabhbhai did not attend the meeting 
at Calcutta because of the excitement pievalent and also because, as he expressed 
afterwards, that whatever decisions might be taken, may be without any piessure 
being exerted by him. It was supposed that his antipathy towaids the "President 
and' his influence with Gandinji were responsible for what had happened. 
Discussions with the old members of the Woiking Committee brought 
the solution ot the pioblem no neaier. Only two couises weie therefore open to 
the President either to foim a homogeneous committee of those who agreed with 
him or to resign. At the A. I. C. C. meeting he explained the situation in the 
light of the conversations he had with Gandhiji and the ex-members of the Woik- 
Committee. He said that in view of Gandhiji’s refusal to nominate a Woiking 
Committee and the failure of conveisations with his ex-colleagues, no othei couise 
was left to him except to foim a Woiking Committtee of his choice. To this 
couise he was averse, the reasons being that such a committee will not command 
the confidence of the House and of Gandhiji and also because he believed that a 
composite cabinet was desirable. Under such circumstances the A. I, C. C. could 
appoint a Woiking Committee of its own choice but it might be one in which he 
may be a misfit. He therefore thought that if he resigned his presidentship and 
another president was elected, it would be easier for the A I. C. C. to settle the 
matter. ‘After mature deliberation and in an entirely helpful spiiit\ as he said, 
he placed his resignation in the hands of the Committee. This necessitated the 
election of a new president. To avoid this unpleasant necessity, Pt. Jawaharlal 
moved before the House that Sri Subkas Chandia Bose be requested to withdraw 
his resignation and nominate afresh the old Woiking Committee, which functioned 
in 19,38. Explaining the pioposition, Pandit Nehru made clear how two seats 
will be available on the Committee for infusion of fiesh blood which Sii Subhas 
Chandia Bose consideied so necessary. The proposition was, however, not 
acceptable to him. It was therefore diopped. Thereupon the A. I. C. C. proceeded 
with the election of the new President. Babu Rajendra Prasad’s name was 
proposed and accepted by the A. I. C. C. Thus ended the melancholy episode 
of the Presidential election. 

The President, Babu Rajendra Prasad announced the following personnel 
of the new Woiking Cemmittee : — 

Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghafiar Khan, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramavya, Sii Jairamdas Doulatram, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Shankarrao 
Deo, Harekishna "Mehtab, Dr. B. C, Roy, Dr. Piofulla Chandra Ghosh, J. B. 
Kripalani (General Secretary). 

Among the important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment 
Act was an attempt to concentrate all poweis in the hands of the Central 
Government in the event of war. It stiuck at the very root of provincial 
autonomy and reduced the Ministers to impotence in matters relating to war. The 
A. I. C. C. therefore lesolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of 
such an amendment. Another resolution demanded the release of political prisoners 
who were still in jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners’ pay 
was observed all over the country in pursuance of this resolution and instructions 
issued by the President, 

Reform in the Congress Machinery : 

The Calcutta meeting of the A. I. C. C. for obvious reasons could not 
give effect to the resolution of the Congress passed at Tiipuri, about leform 
in the Congress Machinery and amendment in the Congress constitution. All 
that was possible was to appoint a small committee consisting of the President, 
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Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Naiendra Dev, and J. B. 
Kiipalani to go into the question and report to the nest meeting of the A. I. 0. 
C This committee met m Bombay from the 3id to 7th June, 1989. Mahatma 
Gandhi participated in its deliberations. Shris Vallabhbhai Patel and Bhulabhai 
Desai were present by special invitation. The Committee Jiad before it about 
200 concrete suggestions fonvaided to the A. I. C. C. office by Congressmen 
and Congress organisations in response . to the General Secretary’s request for 
suggestion's. These were given careful consideration. Among the important changes 
recommended were ‘ 

(i) permanent membership, 

(u) maintenance of a register of such permanent members, 

(iii) no member to be eligible for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of a Provincial or a Distiict Committee unless he has been a member 
of the Congress for three consecutive years, 

(iv) the Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities which 
are in conflict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any 
elective committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and Distiict Election 

Tiibunals and ______ 

(vi) two-thirds of the number of the seats of the A. I. C C. to be filled 
territorially by the delegates by single distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembled by single transferable vote : 

The Woiking Committee which met in Bombay from 21st to 27th June 1989, 
gave careful consideration to the recommendations of the Constitution Committee. 
There was controversy about the lecommendation (iv) mentioned above. It was 
believed that a change in the constitution of that natuie would give dictatorial 
powers to the Working Committee and membeis of any party in the Congress 
opposed to them might be precluded from holding any office in the Congress 
organisation. Similar provision in the existing constitution related only to communal 
organisations. The words “any organisation” extended the scope of the article 
in question Gandhiji’s advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional 
amendments should be pressed which were opposed by any section of Congressmen. 
It was therefore decided that the proposed change which was objected to by the 
leftist groups in the Congress be dropped. Bimilary recommendation (vi) which 
sought to modify the system of proportional representation by single transferable 
vote was also dropped because it was opposed by the socialists. 

Among the important additions made weie : 

(1) demarcation of fixed constituencies for the election of delegates. 

(2) The number of primary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 500. 

The Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. C. was called especially to discuss the 

constitutional amendments. Since the two principal contentious recommendations 
were dropped, the rest of the proposed amendments were carried through more or 
less unanimously. 

It was made clear by the Piesident and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not enough to rid the Congress of conniption and indiscipline. 
They would check technical irregularities but could be no substitute for purity and 
strength to character of individual Congressman and Congress committees which 
alone were the most effective antidote to the poison which was slowly undermining 
the foundations of the great organisation. 

The Bombay Meeting of the A I. C. C. though called expressly for considering 
constitutional amendments, had befoie it several important matters requiring 
immediate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) Indians in Ceylon, 
(ii) Indians in South Africa and (iii) Digboi Strike. 


Indians in Ceylon : 

The Ceylon Government adopted without any previous notice, measures which 
resulted in dismissal and repatriation of about 10,000 Indian daily paid workers 
in all departments of Government, to relieve as it was alleged, the pressure of 
unemployment in the country. The measures were unjust and provoked resentment 
in India and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemployment 
and economic distress was undoubtedly there as it was in all other countries where 
imperialistic exploitation existed but the way the Ceylon Government wanted to 
deal with it was unjust and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive 
against Indians- in all vocations, and occupations, official and otherwise. Cessation 
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of fresh recruitment of Indians was an understandable policy but the drive against 
Indians who had settled in Ceylon for a long time past and were domiciled 
residents of the county looked like a measure of racial discrimination. The A. I. 
C. C. Office, the Congress President, and Mahatma Gandhi were flooded with 
representations from Indian residents in Ceylon to intervene and avert the crisis. 
The Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. that met in Bombay in May, 1939 
gave earnest consideration to these representations and passed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conflict 
between the two fiiendly neighbours. It however desired to explore every means 
of avoiding conflict and to this end appointed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to 
Ceylon and confer with the authorities and representative associations and individuals 
on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to effect a just and honourable 
settlement. 

Pandit Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on June 16. A magnificient re- 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike. He had a busy and 
strenuous time conferring with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi- 
sations and other individuals concerned. In the talks with Ministers, he pleaded 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the problem that affected the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled theie and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed out. was a small and petty one in the context of 
larger problems they had jointly to face. It was therefore, proper and necessaiy 
that this small problem be approached in a liberal spirit. Jawaharlalji tendered 
some wholesome advice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they must not foiget 
the country of their origin, they must see that they serve their adopted country 
with devotion and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relations with its inhabitants. 
He addressed several large and crowded public gatherings where he emphasised the 
necessity of preserving the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound the two 
countries and remember the common fight they had to carry on against imperialism. 
This high-minded appioaeh to the problem created a fine impression all round. 
The Ministers, however, could not see their way to agree to a major change in 
their scheme but they agreed to small modifications and promised to take steps to 
minimise hardships consequent on repatriation. 

Pandit Jawaharlal submitted to the Working Committee a report of his visit 
to Ceylon. The Committee regretted that in spite of the earnest efforts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Ceylon Government did not think it fit to make any major changes in 
the measures they had proposed against their Indian employees. The action of the 
Ceylon Government, the Woiking Committee pointed out, was not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

The Committee recognised the right of the people of Ceylon to give preference 
to nationals in State service or otherwise in their country but surely the Indians 
who had settled there and made Ceylon their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and elsewhere contributed greatly to the riches and advancement of 
the common land, had secured the right to be considered on a par with the other 
inhabitants of the Island. Steps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
unilaterally. The Committee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
strain on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which united the two coun- 
tries. But considering the circumstances which the unilateral action of the Ceylon 
Government had created, they were of the opinion that all future emigration of 
labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped. The decision of the 
Government of India to that effect was therefore welcomed. 

Indians In Sonth Africa 

While in Ceylon steps were being taken which adversely affected thousands 
of Indians, in South Africa a grave situation was developing as a result of the 
policy of segregation pursued by the Union Government Legislation was sought to 
be enacted prohibiting the lease and sale of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
conditions. There was talk of civil resistance. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The Government of 
India, while professing sympathy with Indian settlers in their plight, would not go 
beyond friendly representations and verbal protests. As in Zanzibar in the matter 
of Clove Boycott, so also here the burden of espousing the cause of our nationals 
fell on the Congress. The A. I. C. C. passed a resolution regretting the attitude 
of the Union Government which betrayed utter disregard of the obligations under- 
taken by their predecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola- 
tion of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of 1914 and all the numerous subsequent 
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undertakings given on behalf of the Union Government. The A. I. 0. C voiced 
the sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind the settlers’ fight for self-respect 
and honourable existence. They expressed the hope that the dissensions among 
the Indians will end and they will present a united front. The Union Government 
was appealed to retrace their steps and carry out the undertakings of their prede- 
cessors. 

No reassuring news is however to hand. Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the South African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Malan, Leader of the Nationalists moved : ‘The house regards it as urgently 
necessaiy that the policy of segregation between Europeans, residentially, industrial- 
ly and practically should be earned out without delay and that on the basis of 
the report of the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed mariiages steps should 
be taken to prohibit miscegenation. The house requests the Government, therefore, 
to introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry out that policy effectively.’ 
The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too plain for comment. 

Political Prisoners 

Among the earliest measures adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
release of political prisoners. The few that remained behind the prison bars in 
Bihar and U. P. were released as a result of the ministerial crisis in the two Pro- 
vinces. The Congress attached great importance to the question of the release of 
political prisoners but in the non-Cong less administrations of Bengal and the 
Punjab, particularly the former, no effort was made to solve the question. This 
produced widespread resentment in the two provinces. In Bengal the problem was 
particularly acute as there were internees wno had been m jail for several years 
without a trial. Gandhiji interested himself in the release of the Bengal prisoners. 
He had prolonged consultations with the Bengal Government. As a result of these 
consultations almost all the internees and a number of prisoners weie released in 
batches. A considerable number however still remained in jail. There were threats 
of hunger-strike by the prisoners. They had declared to Gandhiji that they had 
no faith in tenorism. Yet they were kept on inepite of the fact that those who 
were released were not known to have created any trouble. Under these circums- 
tances, it was but proper and just that the remaining prisoners be released. But the 
Bengal Government for reasons best known to them, took a diffkent view of their 
responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners desperate. Some 80 
political prisoners in Dum Dum and Aliooie jails went on hunger-strike on July 
7 and 8 to register their protest .against their continued detention and also to rouse 
public opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-strike cieated 
widespread stir in the country Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with Bengal Government and urged them to take timely action and avert an un- 
pleasant crisis. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Bengal Government to do bare 
justice to the prisoners and release them. The Congiess President, Shri Mahadeo 
Desai, Shris Subhas Chandra Bose and Sarat Chandra Bose, all in their seveial 
ways, intervened to avert the crisis. The prisoners responded to these appeals and 
gave up hunger-strike on an assurance being given by Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Congress "Committee that steps would be taken, 
including direct action, to secuie their early release. The news of the termination 
of the hunger-strike was received with great relief throughout the country. 

The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful apprecia- 
tion of the action of the prisoners in suspending the hunger-strike. They 
hoped that the Bengal Government and also the Punjab will release political 
prisoners within their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. 
The Working Committee, however, took care to point out that it is wrong 
on the part of prisoners, political or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for 
their release. 

Demonstrations on July 9 and Disciplinary Action Against Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose : 

tc* ' Bombay A. I. C. C. in June -passed two resolutions : one related to 
oatyagraha in provinces’ and declared that no Congressman may offer or 
orjgaEise any form of Satyagraha in the administrative Provinces of India 
without the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned ; 
the other defined the relation between Congress Ministries and the P. C. C’s. 
Ihe resolutions ware opposed by Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and the socialists, 
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but were passed by a large majority after full discussion. It was expected that 
the decisions thus democratically arrived at would be loyally accepted by 
Congressmen, especially Congress Committees and their office- beaieis. But very 
soon a surprise was spiung upon the country by the action of Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose. He fixed July 9 as an all India protest day when a country- 
wide agitation against the ^ said two resolutions was to be inaugurated. Ihe 
Congress Piesident on healing of the proposed demonstrations issued a state- 
ment in which he warned Congress Committees and their office-beaieis against 
participating in these demonstrations. He made clear that if the resolutions 
of the A. J. C- C. passed alter mature deliberation were defied by Congress 
Committees and office-bearers whose duty it was to give effect to them, there 
would be an end to all discipline and the Con gi ess organisation would be 
disrupted. Inspite of the clear and specific diiection of the Congress President 

that any participation in such demonstiations by office-beareis and Congress 
Committees would be regarded as a breach of discipline, Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose went on with his plan of protest in defiance of the explicit direction of 
Congress President though he was himself the head of Bengal P. C. C. This 

created an extra-ordinary situation. The Piesident wrote to Shu Subhas Chandia 
Bose explaining how he regarded his action in organising protest meetings as 
not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the gi avest consequences 
for the future of the Congress organisation. This had no effect. Meetings and 
demonstrations consisting of some congressmen and many non -congressmen 
were held in several places with varying success. In Bengal the Executive 

Council of the Provincial Congress Committee organised demonstrations in 
Calcutta and seveial of its prominent members and office-bearers participated 
in them. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha fiom August 9 to 12, 
1939 considered the situation and the action of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
and others. They had before them the explanation of Shri Subhas Chandra 

Bose. He argued that it was his constitutional right to give expression to his 
view regarding any resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. Denial of this 
constitutional right was, he maintained, tantamount to suppression of Civil 
liberty within the Congress, If the explanation was not considered satisfactory 
by the Woiking Committee, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose took full responsibility 
for the demonstiations and expiessed readiness to face any disciplinary action 
taken against him, cheerfully. The Woiking Committee considered the situation 
and the explanation. It came to the conclusion that^ in his explanation Shri 
Subhas Bose had wholly missed the main point whieh was that as an ex- 
President of the Congress and as Piesident of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee he should have realised that after having received instructions from 
the President it was his clear duty as a servant of the nation to obey them 
implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the President. It was 
open to him to appeal afterwards if he so desiiea to the A. I. C. C, or open 
session. If Subhas Babu’s contention that every member is free to interpret 
the Congress Constitution prevails and if every member were to act on that 
interpretation, contrary to the decision of the President, there will be perfect 
anarchy in the Congress. 

The Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that 
it would fail in its duty if ifc condoned the open and deliberate breach of 
discipline by Subhas Babu. It therefore decided that for the grave act of 
indiscipline, Shri Subhas Babu be declared disqualified as President of the 
Bengal P. C. C. and to be a member of any elective Congress Committee for 
three years as from August 1939. The Committee however did not take any 
action against the executive council of the B. P. C. C. or the individual 
Congressmen. The Working Committee left it to the P. C. C. to take such action 
as they thought necessary against offending members under their respective 
jurisdiction if they did not express regret for their indiscipline. 

National Planning Committee 

A brief account of the functions and work of the National Planning Com- 
mittee was given in last year’s report. The first meeting of the Committee which 
was held in December 1938 drafted an elaborate questionaire, which was sent to 
various Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Trade Unions and 
individuals. The second meeting took place in Bombay from 4th to 17th June, 1930. 

As originally conceived the Planning Committee was supposed to do a certain 
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amount of preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive investigations 
by the larger body— a National Planning Commission* But as it proceeded it found 
that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more comprehensive basis. 
A mere supeificial survey of the industrial situation in the country would be of 
no useful guidance to the country or the Planning Commission to be appointed later. 
It was therefore decided to enlarge the scope of woik of the Planning Committee. It 
appointed 27 sub-committees to consider each individual problem, ana each sector of 
the National plan separately. The 27 sub-committees were divided under seven main 
heads, namely : (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (ni) demographic relations, (iv) 
transport and communication, (v) commerce and finance, (vi) public welfare and 
(vh) education. 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
certain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The funda- 
mental aim to be kept in view by all sub-committees, it directed, was to ensure 
an adequate standard of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living 
implies a certain irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The 
average annual income per capita in India is placed at Es. 65. This is the most 
optimistic calculation. It includes the rich and poor, the town dweller and the 
villager* Even according to this the average for the villager cannot be more than 
Es. 25 to 30 per annum per capita. This implies not only a considerable deficit in 
food supply but also in the other essential requirements of human existence. The 
national income must therefoie be incieased greatly duiing the next ten years to 
ensure an irreducible minimum standard for everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum standard not only will it be necessary to increase pioduction but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the nation- 
al wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard which can 
and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
should be done now. 

The Planning Committee as it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from various individuals and organisations. All the Provincial Governments are 
cooperating with it. The Committee has also received the active cooperation of im- 
portant States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. It 
has a well-staffed secretariat, Prof, K. T. Shah has been appointed Honoiaiy 
Geneial Secretary. A sum of Es. 50 000 has been sanctioned tor the Committee’s 
expenses. The work of the various committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the report of the various committees by the end of February. 

War Crisis 

The principles which should guide the nation in the event of war were cleaily 
laid down by the Congress in its resolutions passed from to time time. It had repeatedly 
declared its entile disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism 
with all their cruel implications. It had expressed in unmistakable terms its 
sympathy with all those countries which weie from time to time made the victims 
of unprovoked aggression. It expressed its solidaiity with the democratic forces in 
Spain. It protested against the . conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. As a 
natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirely fiom the foreign policy 
of the British Government which was considered responsible for these tiagedies. 

The Congress had further laid down that the issue of war and peace for India 
must be decided by the Indian people and any attempt by any outside authority 
to impose its. decision on India or exploit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would be resisted. But the British Government paid no heed to these repeated de- 
clarations and warnings of the Congress.. The attempt to amend the Government 
of India Act in order to narrow and limit still fuither the powers of the provin- 
cial governments in the event of war emergency arising, the despatch of Indian 
troops towards Aden and some months later to Singapore and Aden without the 
consent of the Central Legislature unmistakably showed Britain’s desire to entangle 
India in a future war. To mark their dissociation from these measures and to 
give effect to the policy of the Congress the Working Committee at its meeting at 
Wardha in August last called upon Congress members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to refrain from . attending the next session of the Assembly. The provin- 
cial Governments were diiected not to assist in any way the war preparation of 
the British Government which were on foot. 

As soon as war broke out in Europe in the first week of September, India was 
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declared a belligerent country on the side of Allies by the British Government. 
This declaration was made without consulting the people of India. Ordinances 
strictly curtailing civil liberties were passed. The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting Governments. 

The sympathies of the country, generally were with the victims of aggression 
and against Germany . and the fascist ideology guiding it. But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India’s entanglement in war and that too without her consent. 
What should be India’s attitude in the ciisis was a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian people to decide. But Imperialism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
people however weie in no mood to acquiesce in this imposition and the Government 
knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaiation of war called 
Mahatma Gandhi for an interview to explain to him the situation and enlist his moral 
support and through him that of the Congiess and the country. Gandhiji took the 
public into confidence about what happened at the interview. He said he had made 
it clear to the Viceroy that in whatever he said he did not represent the 
Congiess or the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stiried by 
the war. Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not want the 
destruction of any people. He was not at the time thinking of India’s 
deliverance. What would Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was destroyed 
or Germany humiliated l His own sympathies were with England and France 
from the purely humanitaiian view-point. 

The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha, and considered 
the situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President 
invited Shris Gandhiji, Jawahailal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Narendra Deo, 
Jayprakash Naram and Aney to assist the Woiking Committee in shaping 
their decision. Mr. M. A. Jinnah was also telegraphically invited to attend and 
give the Committee the benefit of his advice. He, however, declined the invita- 
tion owing to previous engagements. After mature deliberations the Working 
Committee issued a comprehensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from 
time to time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India 
was declared a belligerent countiy and measures were taken affecting the 
country virtually in defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The 
Working Committee took the gravest view of these developments. While it 
unhesitatingly condemned the latest aggression of the Nazi Government and 
sympathised with those who resisted it, its cooperation could not be had by 
compulsion and imposition. Cooperation must be between equals and by mutual 
consent for a cause which both consider worthy. 

The Committee were awaie that the Government of Great Britain and 
France had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and 
to put an end to aggression. During the war of 1914-18 also the declared 
war-aims weie the preservation of democracy, self-determination and the freedom 
of small nations and yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these 
aims entered into secret pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the 
Ottoman Empire. If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, 
colonies, vested interests and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with 
it. If, however, the issue is democracy and a world order based on 
democracy, then India is intensely interested in it. The Committee were con- 
vinced that the interests of Indian demociacy, did not conflict wfth the interests 
of British democracy or of world democracy. But there was an inherent conflict 
between democracy in India or elsewhere and imperialism and fascism. If Great 
Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of democracy, then she must 
necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, establish full democracy in 
India, and the Indian people must have the right of self-determination by framing 
their own constitution through a Constituent Assembly without external inter- 
ference and must guide their own policy. A free democratic India will gladly 
associate herself with other free nations for mutual defence against aggression ana 
for economic co-operation. 

The Working Committee therefore invites the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and impe- 
rialism and the new order that is envisaged and in particular how these aims are 
going to be applied to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do they include 
the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people ? A clear 
declaration about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of imperialism 
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and Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far 
more important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for 
only this will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured* 
The zeal test of any declaration however is its application in the present, for it is 
the present that will govern action today and gi^e shape to the future. 

The statement was forwarded to the Viceroy for his information and that of 
the British Government. Shri Jawabarlal Nehru was nominated to the Working 
Committee and a Wai Sub-Committee consisting of Pandit Jawabarlal (Chairman)* 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was formed to deal 
with the situation as it may develop fiom time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the press commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the unanimous support of the country. He hoped that all the 
political parties and all communities would join the Committee’s demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy by the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. “All that was requiied was a 
mental revolution on the part of British statesmen i e., honest action to implement 
the declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still being 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress support will mean the greatest 
moral asset in favour of England and France. The Congress has no soldiers 
to offer.” 

The statement was widely appreciated in the country as a statesmanlike 
document. It leceived publicity in foreign countries, especially Ameiica and 
Geimany. The people of the oppressed nationalities adopted the manifesto as their 
own. The British Government in England, however, and a considerable section of 
the Biitish press took care to give it the minimum possible publicity. But the 
more advanced secuon of the Biitish opinion welcomed the document and waimly 
supported the Congress demand for a declaration of war aims and peace aims of 
Great Britain. 

The British Government and its agents here could not possibly ignore this 
challenge of the Congress. Some answer had to be given. The Viceroy had 
recourse to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru jointly and also with Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahatma Gandhi. He 
also met Mi. Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League. These inteiviews how- 
ever were not confined to the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim 
League but included all sorts of persons and paities. He had as many as 52 
interviews before he could frame an answer to the simple and stiaightfoiwaid 
question the Congress had asked. 

Considering the giavitv and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it 
was felt necessary that a special meeting of the A. I. C. C. be called to consider 
the manifesto issued by the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordingly 
at Wardha on October 9 and 10. The A. I. C, C passed a resolution endorsing 
the statement of the Working Committee and authorising the Working Commitee 
to take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to it. The Committee repeated 
its condemnation of Fascism and Nazi aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. It declared that 
“Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to which the Congiess has always pledged itself.” 
In particular India must be declared an Independent' nation, and at present applica- 
tion must be given to this status to the largest possible extent. The A. I. C. C. 
earnestly trusted that this declaration will be made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy before answering the specific questions in the Working Committee’s 
statement referred to the “so many different points of view revealed, marked 
differences of outlook, markedly different demands, and markedly different solutions, 
for the problems that lie before us”. 

The declaration then sought to throw some light on the following matters : 
(i) objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war ; <ii) intention of the British 
Government with regard to the future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

(i)*— A b to the objectives of the war, the Viceroy while ruling out of question 
a precise definition of war aims and peace aims in the changing situation of the 
world* referred to the general aims as declared by the Prime Minister * “We are 
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seeking no material advantage for ourselves ..We, like all the peoples of Europe, 
long for peace ; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an uneasy _ truce 
intent upted by constant alaims and threats.” Where aid India come in all this ? 

(iu— For the second question, the question of India’s future, the Viceroy 
referred to the pieambie to the Government of India Act, 1919. As a generous 
step to this goal “His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time comes to 
resume consideration of tne plan tor the future Federal Government of India, it 
will be necessary to leeonsidei in the light of the then circumstances to what extent 
the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain _ appropriate.. _ At the 
end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several communities, parties and interests in India, and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and cooperation iu the framing 
of such modifications as may seem desirable.” 

(ill) — As for India’s active association with the prosecution of the war, the 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a Consul huive Group, representative of all 
major political parties in British India and of the Indian Princes, ovei which the 
Governor Geneial would himselt pieside which would be summoned at his invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public opinion in India 
with the conduct of war and with questions relating to war activities. 

The Declaration was so complete a denial of all that the Working Committee 
asked for and hoped for in their statement that Gandhiji was constrained to de- 
clare : “the Congress had asked for biead and was given a stone”. It was con- 
demned by even non -Congress circles as lacking in under standing and imagination. 
It looked as if the 52 interviews had been ananged with a view to emphasising 
differences. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha on October 22, considered the 
Viceregal declaration. They passed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Viceregal statement was wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gain and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The CommiGtee regarded the mention of internal differences as 
a scieen to hide the true intention of Great Britain* What the Committee had 
asked for was a declaiation of war aims as a test of British brmafides regarding 
India, irrespective of the attitude of opposition parties and groups. “The Congress 
had always stood for the lights of minorities. The ficedom the Congress claimed 
was not for the Congress or "any particular group or community but for the nation 
and for all communities in India that go to build that nation. In the circums- 
tances, the Congiess cannot possibly give any support to Great Britain for it would 
amount to an endorsement of the imperialist policy which the Congiess has always 
sought to end. As a first step in this direction the Committee call upon the Con- 
gress Ministries to tender their resignations.” 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal controversies in 
the hour of a grave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s freedom. Ife 
called upon all Congress Committees and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Soon the Congress Ministers resigned. Their resignation changed the political 
situation in the country. ‘It proclaimed the dissociation of political India from the 
imperialistic policies of Great Britain specially with the war that was going on in 
Europe. It was a big step towards non-cooperation. India withdrew her condition- 
al moral support from the struggle Britain was waging against Hitler* The pro- 
vincial part of the Government of India Act— the Federal part was still-born — was 
now dead beyond possibility of resur lection. 

The resignation of the ministries demonstrated to all those who had any doubts 
that Congress was not out for power and office but for the emancipation of the 
people of India from foreign yoke. The ministries had done good work. Several 
reforms measuies for the amelioration of the condition of the masses were pending 
before provincial assemblies. With their resignation these measures baa little 
chance of being enacted. There was also the danger of the good already done being 
undone. But the Congress rose to its revolutionary height. It refused to alio v 
small ameliorative reforms to stand in the way of the march of the country to its 
goal of Purna Swaraj. 

The situation created by the resolution of the Working Committee and the 
resignation of the Congress ministries was not such as could be relished by the 
British Government. A sullen, discontented, rebel India was poor propaganda 
against Hitler. It introduced to mockeiy all the fine phiases about peace and 
democracy used by British statesmen* 
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To retrieve the position the Secretary of State for India and Sir Samuel 
Hoare spoke in the house of Parliament. They employed sweeter language but in 
effect said the same things that had been badly said by the Vieeioy. As a result 
of these statements the Viceroy called Gandhiji, the Congress President and Mr. 
Jinnah for a joint interview. He told the visitors that he was piepaied to modify 
his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of war, his Government were prepared to expand the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congiess would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the pro- 
posed changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the 
Piovinces. Babu Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the 
Viceroy that it was not possible for Congress to co-operate unless the policy of 
the British Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Congiess. He 
added “It has pained us to find the communal question dragged in this connection. 
It has clouded the issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that 
it is our earnest desire to settle the points of communal controversy by agreement 
and we propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out that 
this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian 
fieedom as suggested above ” 

The deadlock therefore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
Allahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endoised the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. It said, ’‘The Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and has not sought 
to profit by it in any spiiit of bargaining.” The Committee declared again that 
the recognition of Indian independence and of the right of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in ordei to remove 
the taint of impeiialism fiom Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further cooperation, “lhe Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be protected to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority lights not being mutually agreed to, 
they can be refened to arbitration.” The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly should 
reflect the numerical stiength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea of communal differences advanced in justification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The Minorities did 
not oppose India’s right to freedom and Independence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Pai amount Power and identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
of a free India. 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
until the British Government revised its policy and accepted the Congiess conten- 
tion. But “it is inherent in every form of Satyagiaha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent.” The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door open and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the people of 
India along paths which were not of their choice would be resisted non -violently. 

The Working Committee expressed gratification “at the readiness exhibited by 
Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience should this become necessary.” 
But civil disobedience required perfect discipline. Also a non-violent army must 
be possessed of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of preparedness lay 
in Congressmen carrying out the constructive programme especially spinning and 
promoting the cause of Khadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promoting communal 
harmony by personal acts of service and the up-lift of Haiijans. 

Communal Problem 

Efforts made in 1938 to solve the Hindu Muslim problem— the voluminous 
correspondence that passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League, the subsequent talks between the latter on the one 
hand_ and Mahatma Gandhi and Shii Subhas Chandra Bose on the other— proved 
abortive. Mr. Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
between the two organisations was the recognition by the Congress that the Muslim 
League was the sole, authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Mussalmans of India. The Congress on the other hand was the representative 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf. 
Such a position is not true to facts and Congress could not accept it, forgetting its 
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own national character and repudiating its past history and the many Muslims 
within the Congress fold and seveial Muslim organisations representative of large 
sections among Muslims, as the Skias and the Mom ms, who repudiate the leadership 
of the League. 

In their resolutions, on the platform, and in the press the Muslim League 
cariied on a regular propaganda against the Congress, especially the Congress 
Government in the 8 Provinces. The latter were accused of a set design to es‘a- 
bhsh Hindu Raj and ciush the culture and religion of the Mussulmans of India 
and annihilate their political and economic lights. The accusers weie lepea^edly 
challenged to produce instances of the communal tyranny and domination. Vague 
and indefinite allegations, one-sided stones, ‘ions* and exagueitf’ons weie the 
only answer given to this challenge. Singing of Var.de Matiam, il\mg oi the 
national flag on public institutions, popularisation of Hindustani and such like 
activities were instanced as attempts to crush Muslim culture. These activities were 
nothing new. The national flag had ever since 1021, been the symbol of national 
solidarity and oppositions to foreign rule. It was not in opposition to Islam. Buide 
Matram had come to be the national song by histoiical associations since the early 
years of the piesent century and had been in vogue evei since the partition. Hie 
Muslim agitation against it was a new phenomenon. Here too the Congress 
authorised "only that portion of it to be sung to which no possible objection could 
be raised. The common language, the Congress advocated^ was Hindustani as 
popularly spoken in Northern India and written either in the Nagri or the Urdu 
sciipt. All these activities were old but the League opposition to them was new. 
Yet everywhere, where theie was opiosition, Congressmen and Congress Governments 
avoided conflict. 

The Council of the Muslim League appointed a special Committee to collect 
all such and other vague charges against the Congiess Governments, A report 
was produced popularly known as the Pirpur report. Shortly afterwards Shii 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chaiiman of the Parliamentary Sub-Commrttee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enquire into each allegation and submit a repoit. The 
Congiess Governments issued communiques giving detailed replies (o these charges 
proving their baselessness. But despite the denials theie was no abatement in the 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vague and disproved 
charges of a very serious nature roused passions and embitteied relations between 
the two Communities. 

The declaration of War in Europe in September and the crisis arising 
therefrom in India, seived to lend increased importance to the communal problem 
and bring it into special prominence m political discussions relating to war-issues. 
It was recognised by Congress leadeis that in a crisis like the piesent it was 

essential that India should piesent a united front and compose all her internal 
diffeienees. To this end the Working Committee which met at Waidha in 
September last to considei the situation, telegraphically invited Mr. M. A. Jmnah 
to join in the discussions and help to evolve ah agreed decision on the critical 

situation facing the country. Mr." Jinn all however could not come 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-cnsis which repeated the charges against 

Congiess Government in the Piovinces. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities 
whose life and libeity, propeity and honour were being assailed every day. Babu 
Rajendra Piasad, the President, wiote to Mi. Jinnah that these charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might have reached the League. 
Ihe Governments concerned had carefully gone into these allegations and denied 
them. If the charges vveie persisted in it was but fair that they should be 

inquired into and either substantiated or disproved. The Congiess President 
suggested that if he (Mr. M. A. Jinnah) agreed. Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of 
the Fedeial Court might be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his 
not being available some other peison of similar standing might be approached. 
To this Mr. Jinnah replied that he had placed the whole case before the Vieeioy 
and had requested him to take up the matter without delay as he and the Gover- 
nors of the Piovinces had been expressly charged under the Constitution with 
the responsibility of protecting the rights and the interests of the minorities. 

There was no indication that the Viceroy was contemplating an enquiiy in 
the charges. The atmosphere of tension was however kept up through wide 
circulation of these unproved charges and the war-crisis was utilised by interested 
parties to further accentuate the situation. We have dealt elsewhere in this report 

35 
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■with the war-crisis. The ciisis as it affected India was political and the war-aims 
which the Working Committee called upon the Biitish Government to declare, had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. The British Government however 
was not slow to take advantage of internal quarrels. To avoid this being done 
to the detriment of the countiy, Pandit Jawahailal resumed . personal contacts 
with Mr. Jinnah. The communal pioblem apart., the Working Committee was 
anxious to evolve a common appioach to the political issues connected with the 
war-ciisis. Pandit Nehm’s talks with Mi. Jinnah however did not lead to desiied 
result. The communal problem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. 
Jinnah wanted to postpone it for a later date in Bombay. Pandit Nehru expiessed 
to lesume talks whenever and wheiever it suited Mi. Jinnah. . 

It was expected that with the resignation of Congiess Ministries the communal 
tension would decrease and favourable atmosphere created for effoits to compose 
all internal differences. The resolution passed by the Woiking Committee 
emphasised that the fieedom that the Congiess contemplated for the country 
included the full lecognition andT piotection of the lights of all minorities to which 
the Congiess had always pledged itself. They also emphasised that the easiest 
method of arriving at a solution of the communal pioblem was piovided by 
demand for a Constituent Assembly. It would lepiesent the vaiious paities aud 
interests in the country according* to theii exact numerical strength apa set at rest 
the otherwise inteimmable controversies with regard to the representative character 
of this or that organisation. Muslims would have representation on it to the 
full extent of their numerical strength in the country, through separate electorate, 
if they so desired. Seats may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would 
be the special responsibility ot the Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards to 
the satisfaction of the minorities Matters wheieon agieement was not possible 
would be referred to a previously agreed Tribunal. The settling of details was an 
easy matter if once the proposition that all communities desired independence, 
with a Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly, was accepted. This was 
the most demoeiatic method conceivable in the circumstances for anivmg at 
an agieed solution. 

While the Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly 
and the countiy was looking forwaid to the resumption of talks between Pandit 
Jawahailal and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the country in 
the shape of ‘Deliverance Day’ to be observed by the Mussalmans of India on 
Fiiday December 22, 1939. Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Mussalmans to observe 
this day as one of thanksgiving that the Congiess Governments had at last ceased 
to function. Meetings were to be held to celebrate the ‘Day of Deliveiance’ fiom 
‘tyranny’, oppression and injustice duiing the last two and a halt yeais when the 
Congress ministries, it was alleged, did their best to flout the Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their leligious and social life and 
trampled upon their political and economic rights. While the ministries were 
condemned, the Governors were asked to inquire into the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

The 'Deliverance Day’ coming as it did on the eve of Nehru- Jinnah talks and 
at a time when the country was passing through a serious political crisis took the 
country by surprise. Gandhiji in a statement to the press addressed an earnest 
appeal to Mr. Jmnah to call off the ‘Deliverance Day’* Mr. Jinnah, argued 
Gandhiji, had taken upon his shoulders the tremendous responsibility of being 
both the accuser and the judge. On the one hand, the Governors weie requested 
to examine the allegations and, on the other hand, the vast mass of Mussalmans 
were asked to cite the allegations befoie God as if they were pioved facts and on 
that account to thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not be right and 
proper to wait foi the Governors’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? 
Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, in a 
statement to the press, repudiated the unfounded allegations made by Mr, Jinnah. 
He stated that when the Muslim League through the Pirpur Commmittee first 
made the charges against the Congress Ministries, he instructed them to inquire 
-into each allegation and submit a report. These reports showed that the charges 
were entirely unfounded Some months later, Dr. Rajendra Prosad, the Congress 
President, offered to submit the charges, if specified, to an independent tribunal 
for inquiry, but Mr. Jinnah spurned the offer, stating that he had placed the 
charges before the Viceroy. When Mr. Jinnah had repeated the charges, Sardar 
vallabhbhai had instructed every Premier to invite his Governor’s attention to them 
as they were also affected by the charges, and he was informed that the Governors 
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considered the charges as unwananted. He was therefore constrained to characterise 
the charges as wild, leekless and intended to endanger communal peace. The 
repetition of the unproved charges was the moxe deplorable in that Pandifc Jawahar- 
lal and Mi. Jinnah were about to meet to explore the possibilities of a communal 
settlement. 

The chorus of disappioval coming even from Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
change his position. He said that he had no quairel with the Hindu Community. 
The Deliverance Day was to be observed by minouties who had all been oppressed 
by the Congress Government. All along Congiess had been identified by Mm with 
the Hindu Community, and Congiess rule as Hindu nile Mr. Jinnah by widening 
the scope of the Deliveiance Day tacitly admitted that Congiess, whatever it may 
be, is not a Hindu oiganisation. As a mattei of fact if the Congiess as a national 
oiganisation with a political and economic piogiamme had not participated in the 
provincial elections theie would have been only denominational representatives in 
the Assemblies. The Congiess saved the country fiom tins catastroj he. 

The statement of Mi. Jinnah about the celebiation of ‘Deliverance Bay’ created 
an embaiiassing situation for Pandit Jawaharlal who was to lesnrne talks with him 
in Bombay. The statement revealed a wide gulf between the Congiess and the 
Muslim League with regaid to the vital political issues facing the country. Also 
the distrust of Mi. Jinnah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless.” Pandit 
Jawahailal wiote to Mi. Jinnah to this effect and asked if there was some common 
ground for discussions to yield fiuit. Mi. Jinnah leplied that no common ground 
was possible first ‘ so long as the Congiess is not prepaied to treat the Muslim 
League as the authoritative and representative oiganisation of the Mussalmans of 
India”, and second “that we, (the League,) cannot endorse the Congress demand for 
the deelaiation as laid down in the resolution of the Working Committee, confirmed 
by the All-India Congress Committee on October 10, 1939”. The preliminary condi- 
tion emphasised by Mr. Jinnah involved repudiation by the Congiess of all those 
Muslims who are not in the League. “ r l here weie” replied Pandit Nehru “a large 
number of Muslims in the Congiess, who have been and are our closest colleagues. 
There are Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-Ul-UIema, the All India Shia 
Conference, the Majlis-i-Ahiar, the All India Momin Conference, etc., apart from 
trade unions which have many Muslims as theii membeis. As a geneial lule, many 
of these organisations and individuals have adopted the same political platform as 
we have done in the Congiess. We cannot possibly dissociate ouiselves from them 
or disown them in any way.” 

In these circumstances and wdth this back-ground tbe talks were dropped. As 
in 1938 so also now, it was not made known to tbe Congiess wbat precisely the 
demands of the Muslim League weie. Ihe communal problem remained enmeshed 
in the fog of irrelevant and impossible “conditions precedent”. 

Bengal Dispute 

We have in an earlier section of the report related the events leading to the 
disciplinary action taken against Bhii Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the 
Bengal P. C. C. We give here the history of the subsequent events in Bengal. 

A requisition meeting was called on July 26, 1939 of the Bengal Provincial 
Congiess Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
a new Executive Council including ofiice-beaiers was elected. Soon after waids this 
Executive Council constituted an Election Tribunal for tbe province. Complaints 
were received by the A I. C. C. Office from several members of the old Execuiive 
that the requisition meeting of July 26, 1939, was invalid because (1) there was not 
sufficient notice for the meeting as required under the lules and tire constitution of 
the Bengal P. C. C., (2) that tbe meeting and its proceedings were malafide as 
they weie meant to circumvent the constitution passed by the A. I. C. C. at 
Bombay regarding the foimation of the Tribunal, (3) that the persons appointed as 
membeis of the Tiibunal were not impaitial and their appointment defeated the 
puipose of the constitution. Ihe Working Committee which met at Waidha in 
August last went fully into the mattei and authorised the Piesident to re\iew the 
whole case and write the judgment. 

The Piesident in his judgment reviewed in biief the sequence of events prior 
to tbe xequisitioned meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. on July 26. Sri Subbas 
Chandra Bose was unanimously elected as the piesident of the Bengal P. C. C. as 
the lesult of a compiomise on the part of the vaiious gioups within the P. C. C. 
Accoiding to the compromise the Bengal President was to nominate the executive 
council within a week of the meeting ana in consultation with the group leaders. 
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The president of the Bengal P. C. C. however made the nominations to the 
executive out of time and without consulting the leadeis of the minoiity gioups, 
To this objection was laised by the opposition leadeis. In the meantime a fiesh 
dispute aiose in connection with the appointment of the Election Tribunal, as 
piovided for in the recently amended All India Constitution* The Woiking Commi- 
ttee had fixed July 81, 1935 as the last date for the appointment of the Provincial 
Tnbunal. The A. I* C. 0* Office and the Piesident received complaints that 
although the constitution as amended in Bombay had come into force, Provincial 
and Disuict Tribunals had not been constituted in Bengal to deal with the election 
disputes* Instead they weie being dealt with in the old way. The Piesident as 
also the General Secretary instructed the P. C C. to appoint the Tiibunal in 
confoimity with the rules ot the constitution as amended at Bombay and refer the 
election complaints to them. The appointment of the Provincial election Tribunal 
however requited at least a thiee-fouiths majority of the provincial executive. This 
majoiity was not available to the Piesident in the Executive Council of Bengal 
P. C. C. It was theiefore thought necessary to get over this difficulty by dissolving 
the old Executive and appointing a new Executive in which the neeessaiy majoiity 
for the appointment of the Tribunal may be available. A meeting of the P. C. 0. was 
requisitioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as requisitioned was convened ; 
a new executive consisting of the supporters of the Piesident was elected. This 
executive appointed the Tribunal in teims of the amended constitution. The oppo- 
sition alleged that the new Executive was not piopeily elected in as much as the 
requisition for the P. 0. 0. meeting was not signed by the requisite number of 
membeis, that notices were not duly received by seveial membeis and that seven 
day’s clear notice was not given by post or published in the newspaper as required 
by the rules of the Provincial constitution. These allegations weie found 
substantially correct. The following extiact from the President’s judgment sums 
up the case : 

When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been formed 
by the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee, without 
assigning any reason in the notice and assigning different reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisition ists, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion and 
the dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a number of 
membeis belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a stiict compliance with the 
rules of the Bengal P. C. C. This has not been done and the meeting of July 26* 
1989 was invalid for want of sufficient and pioper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tnbunal are equally null and void.*’ 

A meeting of the Bengal P. C. C* held on August 30, 1939 reviewed the 
two decisions of the Woiking Committee— one relating to the disciplinary 
action which was taken against its president and another declaring null and 
void the proceedings of the meeting of the Bengal P. 0. 0. held on July 26, 
1939 and the appointment of the Provincial Tribunal. The long resolution it 
passed about these two matters that “This Committee desiies to make it 
clear that if it weie to act in consonance with the opinion of the general 
public it should forthwith take the extreme step of defying the above two 
decisions of the Working Committee and such action would be enthusiastically 
received by the public of the province.” The Committee also expressed its 
opinion on a variety of matteis wholly unconnected with the points at issue. 
It questioned the validity of the Woiking Committee itself. It reaffirmed its 
faith in the Executive Council and the Election Tribunal declared null and 
void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that “even at 
this stage the' Woiking Committee will reconsider and rescind the above two 
decisions.” It further resolved that “pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the post of the President of the Bengal P. C. C. be kept vacant 
and all the business of the B. P. C. C. be transacted in consultation with 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose”. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha in September 1939 
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considered this resolution of the Bengal P. C. C. It noted with regret that 
not only the tone and temper of the resolution but also its contents are 
objectionable in the extreme, wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in 
its relations to the Working Committee and such as would entitle this com- 
mittee to take seiious notice of them ” r lhe Committee decided, that it saw no 
reason to revise its decisions which weie taken solely in the interests of the 
Congress organisation. It therefore called upon the Bengal P. C. C. to .give 
effect to the two resolutions of the Working Committee and elect a president 
for the P. C. C. 

The Bengal P. C. C. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in terms . of 
the Congress constitution, the duty of appointing one devolved on the Working 
Committee. 'Ike President pioposed to the fcfecietaiy of the Bengal P. C. C. 
that if he could suggest names to which all groups would be agieeable he 
would advise the Woiking Committee to nominate them as meinbeis of the 
Tribunal. The Becretaiy however could give no agieed list. The Woiking 
Committee was thexefoie constrained to appoint a tnbunal in terms of the 
constitution consisting of the following members : (1) Shii Satishchandia Gupta, 
(2) Shri Kshitish Prasad Chatter jee, (3) Shri Prijaranjan Sen. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congiess Committee at 
an emergent meeting adopted ceitain resolutions by which it again, in 
intempeiate language, condemned the decisions of the Woiking Committee 
about Bengal and demanded their recon sideiation and withdrawal. In the 
meantime, complaints had been received by the President about the non -coopera- 
tion of the B. P. C C. officials with the Tiibunal whose appointment had 
been disapproved of by the B. P. C. C. Executive in one of its resolutions. 
In particular, the President had directed the B. P. C. C. Secretary to carry 
out in the Rajshahi dispute the inteiim order of the Tribunal pending final 
disposal of the dispute by the Tiibunal. The Executive had also been instructed 
to act up to the provision of their constitution lequiiing that all monies 
belonging to the B. P. C. C. be deposited in the bank in the name of the 
Treasurer of the B. P. C. C. These instructions had not been cariied out. 

The Working Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. C. C. 
Executive and noted with regret ‘‘that the tone and temper of some of these 
resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming of a provincial 
committee in its relations to the Woiking Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Woiking Committee, will feel compelled to 
take notice of the same. 1 ’ The Woiking Committee also had received ceitain 
complaints regai ding acts and omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive. 
The Working Committee noted that the Bengal Executive Council had not 
been following sections 38 and 39 of the Bengal P. C. C. constitution 
requiring that all moneys realised for the Bengal P. C. C. shall be deposited 
in the Bank thiough the Treasurer and all withdrawals to be made by cheques 
issued under the joint signatures of the Piesident or Secretary and the 
Treasurer aud that the Secretary may keep with him up to Es. 100 as 
imprest cash. The Secretary of the Bengal P. C. C. was asked to submit 
without delay to the A. I. 0. C. Office copies of the audit lepoit for the year 
1937 and 1938. The Woiking Committee also in compliance with the article 
XX (d) of the constitution deputed the auditors of the A. I. 0. C. to audit 
the accounts of the Bengal P. C. C. for the years 1937-38 and 1939 np to 
October 31 and all other special funds connected with the B. P. C, C. and to 
submit their report before the next meeting of the Working Committee. The 
executive of the B. P. C. C. weie directed to render full cooperation to the auditors. 

The Woiking Committee further regretted that inspite of their resolution 
on the subject the Bengal Executive Council passed a resolution requesting the 
Leader of the Bengal Legislative Party to hand over the A. I. G. C. fund 
formed out of the contributions of the Congress legislators in Bengal to the 
B. P. C. C The Woiking Committee requested the Leader of the Bengal 
Congress Legislative Party to transfer the amount of this fund to Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Woiking Committee reaffirmed the appointment of the Election Tribunal 
for Bengal. It disapproved of the resolution of the Bengal Executive relating 
to the liibunal which the Woiking Committee was compelled to appoint m 
teims of the Congress constitution. The persons constituting the Tribunal were, 
in the opinion of the Woiking Committee, not connected with any party and 
could deal with the disputes in a detached and impartial manner. 
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The Working Committee regretted the action of the Secretary of the Bengal 
p. C. C. in countermanding the mteiim older of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the subordinate Committees through the press to act in contraven- 
tion of the orders of the Tubunal. The Committee called upon the Secretary to 
foimally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in the 
press. 

The Executive Council of the B. P. 0. C. while it elected a new president of 
the B. P. C. C. on the advice of Shri Subhas Chandia Bose deploied the decision 
of the Working Committee regarding the Election Tribunal appointed by the 
Woiking Committee and expressed its complete want of confidence in it. The 
Secietaiy of the B. P C. C. also failed to cairy out the specific direction given 
to him about Rajshahi by the Woiking Committee. Unable to function in 
the absence of cooperation from the B P. C. C. the members of the Tribunal 
tendered their resignations. 

The Working Committee in its meeting deplored this state of things in 
Bengal, and said that the situation called for drastic action under Article 
XI II C (ii) but they refrained fiom such action in view_ of tlm approaching 
elections. But it was necessary to take steps to ensure fair election. To this 
end the Working Committee appointed an ad hoq committee with Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman to make all necessaiy arrangements in connec- 
tion wrth elections of delegates to the next Congress and Congress Committees 
in the province. The B. P. C. C. and others concerned were directed to give 
cooperation to this ad hoc committee. 

The Working Committee requested the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations. 

The Woiking Committee considered the audit report submitted by Messrs. S. 
E. Batliboi & Co. Incorporated Accountants, Calcutta, appointed by them to go 
into the B. P. C. C. accounts. The auditors received but partial cooperation from 
the B. P. C. C. officials. Eiom the facts as disclosed in the report, it appealed 
as the Woiking Committee resolution stated that the Secretary of the B. P C. C. 
had failed to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do. It was quite clear 
that the Secretary was not m a position to produce the whole or any pait of the 
balance of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day ana that a sum 
amounting to Es. 10,371-3-7 was not produced nor banked by the Secretary up to 
December 13, 1939 on which date and long prior thereto the whole of that money 
ought to have been at least ready for production if not aheady banked. Besides 
this, the state of affairs as disclosed by the audit showed that books, papeis and 
vouchers were not regulaily kept. 

The Woiking Committee considered this state of things to be extremely un- 
satisfactory. It was greatly detrimental to the prestige of the B. P. C. C. that a 
large cash balance which at the lowest computation came to over ten thousand 
rupees should remain unbanked and otherwise unaccounted for. The Committee 
desiied the Secietaiy and Treasurer to take immediate steps to keep pioper accounts 
and see that monies are disbursed in stiict accordance with the rules of B. P. C. C. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal P. C. C. considered the resolution of 
the Woiking Committee appointing an ad hoc committee for conducting elections 
in Bengal. The Council characterised the appointment as “unconstitutional, ultra 
vires and exparte, besides being high-handed and unwarranted. 1 ’ The Council de- 
clined to accept the decision ot the Woiking Committee and resolved to continue 
functioning in accordance with the constitution of the Congress and B. P. C. C. 
The Council also resolved as an emergency measure to place Es. 10,000 in the 
hands of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose to execute the present and future programme 
ot the B, P. C. C. This giant piactically exhausted the cash balance in the bank 
to the ciedit of B, P. C. C. This amount consists of the provincial share of the 
proceeds of primary membership which should be and is ordinanly used by the new 
P. C* C* 

The Secretary of the B. P. C. C, issued a circular to the district committees 
asking them not to recognise the ad hoc committee and continue to deal with the 

b. p. c. c. 

The Bengal P. C. C. which met afterwards to consider the situation recorded 
its protest against the appointment of the ad hoc committee but at the same time 
“earnestly requested the Working Committee to reconsider their resolution and not 
to foist their unwanted ad hoc committee on Bengal congressmen. It however took 
no account of the resolution of its Executive Council refusing to accept the ad hoc 
committee and the Secretary’s circular to all subordinate committees asking them 
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to disobey the Working Committee resolution and not to cooperate with the ad hoc 
committee. On the other hand the itsohuion “leco’ded its full confidence the 
pi esent executive council, the President, SecieJary and offiee-beareis of the committee 
and requests them to ileal witli the situation as it arose.*’ Ife req? ested its Piesi- 
dent and Shi i Saiat Chandia Rose to represent its case at the nest meeting of 
the Working Com m ; ‘tee. 

The Welkins Committee at their meetino: considered the resolution of the B. 
P. C. C. and its Executive. It hen>d Sim Saiat Chandia Bo«e at length and de- 
cided not to al‘er piewous lesohmons. The Executhe Council of Bengal Las since 
reiteiated its determination to dsie^aul and disobey the 1 evolution of the Working 
Committee and has called upon the suboidinate Committees not to co 0£ eiate w itfi 
the ad hoc Election Committee appointed by the \\ oikinn Committee. Elections 
axe however being oigamsed by the Committee and many districts and other com- 
mittees aie coopeiating with t* e Election Committee. It is unfortunate that on 
account of this controversy and attitude ot non-ccopeimion and defiance ot the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee and its Executive Council, the elections could nofc 
be completed in time to enable the Bengal delegates to participate in the Presi- 
dential election. Xfc is hoped, however, that the elections will be completed in time 
for the meetings of All India Congress Committee on the eve of the Congiess and 
that the delegates representing most of the distnets will join the Congress. 

It has been stated tnat the Election Tribunal appointed by the Woiking Com- 
mittee had resigned. The Working Committee appointed another Tribunal in its 
place consisting of Sim Atui Chandia Gupta as Chairman and Shiis Biiendra 
Kumar De and Bhupendra Kumar Bose as members and they have been function- 
ing since their appointment. 

In spite of the clear and open defiance by the Executive Council, the Working 
Committee did not consider it necessaiy to take any further action in view of the 
forthcoming elections. However on February 27, the Council of the Bengal P. C. 
C. passed a resolution disaffiliating the Mymensmg, Hoogly and Jessore Distiict 
Congiess Committees for cooperating with the Bengal Congiess Election Committee 
appointed by the Working Committee. This constituted not only defiance of the 
Working Committee oideis but it was an incitement to all suboidinate committees 
in Bengal to defy the instructions of a body superior in jurisdiction to the Bengal 
P. C. C. If the work of election had to go on smoothly, suboidinate committees 
that were coopeiating with the Election Committee needed piotection. The Woikmg 
Committee at their meeting of February 27 was therefore constrained to pass the 
following resolution : 

“The Working Committee understand that the Bengal P. C. C. has passed a 
resolution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensing, Hooghli and the Jessore district 
Congress Committees on account of their cooperation with the Congiess Election 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its resolution of Dec. last. The 
resolution of the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congiess Committee 
coming as it does after a series of acts of defiance of the Working Committee leaves no 
loom tor any further condonation of their indiscipline. The Woiking Committee, there- 
fore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. C. to show cause why it should not be disaffiliated 
under Article Kill of the Congiess Constitution. The President is authorised after 
receiving such explanation as may be offeied to take action thereon and, if satisfied, 
to pass orders withdrawing all recognition fiom the present Bengal Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and further authorises him to take such further action as may 
be necessary in consequence thereof for carrying on the Congress woik in that 
province. 

“The District Congress Committees of Mymensingb, Hoogly and Jessore and 
all other district committees in Bengal are hereby informed that all actions taken 
by the Bengal P. C* C. or its Executive Council for disaffiliating and otherwise 
interfering with their loyalty to the resolutions and directions of the Working Com- 
mitee are null and void and shall have no effect. 

“Pending final orders by the President after receipt of any explanation that the 
Bengal P. G. C. or its Executive Council offers, the Bengal P. C. C. and its Execu- 
tive Council are suspended and their poweis shall be exercised by the aforemen- 
tioned Election Committee.” 

Affairs in Indian States 

The year 1938 saw the rapid growth of political consciousness in Indian 
States. The movement for civil libei ties and self-government spiead over all the 
States, big and small. The piinces naturally looked upon this with suspicion and 
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hostility. They suppressed the movement with violence. In some States where the 
movement was too strong for suppression an attempt was made to come to terms. 
It was however soon discovered that this was only a device to gain time. The* 
rulers in their effort to combat the reform movement, like their British masteis 
did not hesitate to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbdi the 
criminal elements were encouraged to harass the reformers. 

r ihe enthusiasm in some Spates owing to the nature and extent of repression 
could not be always confined to non-violent means In a few places there was some 
violence. The leaders were new to the technique of satyagrah. Violence gave the 
authorities opportunity for severe repression. The people were not trained to the 
sacrifices necessaiv for a prolonged straggle. In smaller States, where the repres- 
sion was most inhuman, the population was too small to keep up the fight for 
long. Help fiom outside could not do much. It was, theiefoie, felt that if the 
tempo of the movement was not regulated, there would be leaction and demoralisa- 
tion. Gandhiji sensed the danger. He therefore advised suspension of civil dis- 
obedience in several States, and asked the people to concentrate on the constructive 
programme to prepare themselves better for a future fight. 

The paramount power looked not only unconcerned while all this repression 
was going on, but rendered help by means of troops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It affords protection to the States without insisting upon justice 
being done to the people of the States. Whenever it is the question of its own 
interest and the prestige of its political department there is no hesitation to inter- 
fere. Rulers have been dethroned and exiled for reasons best known to the Politi- 
cal Department. The ostensible reason is misgovern ment. But misgovernment 
only means failure to cany out the will of the * political department or any of its 
officeis. Real misgovernment is not the concern of the paramount power. It 
tolerates mediaeval baibaiism. In British India the princes are used like minorities 
for frustrating Indian aspirations. They are one of the minorities and are the 
special charge of the paramount power. They were introduced in the proposed 
Federation to defeat the will of the Indian people to freedom. The Federation has 
disappeared from the stage but the war has come in to fill the gap. The princes 
protest at the top of therr voices their loyalty to the paramount power and their 
love for liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the ex- 
pression of their identification with the British empire. They have placed all their 
resources at the disposal of the crown. They all are in alliance with the so-called 
democratic powers and against Hitlerism which they claim to hate except in their 
own little teiritoiy. Neither the British Government nor the piinces see the 
humour of the situation. Self interest, however it may laugh in private, keeps up 
appearances in public. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyalty as if it 
were the free expression of normal, healthy individuals who love things that are 
good and beautiful aud hate injustice, tyranny and oppression. The princes are the 
creatures of the piesent order and they know they have no existence apart from it. 
With it they sink or swim. The paramount power recognises their utility as that of 
the minorities m India to show to a doubting world that India needs England and is 
behind it. They must have their leward. The power that keeps alive the tyranny 
of these princes stands self-condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hitler 
he labours and woiks for what he wiongly considers to be the good of his people! 
For whose good does the piincely order exist and whom does it represent, whom 
does it benefit ? England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
fctates only shows that m India it occupies the same position as the princes and 
therefore there is natural fraternisation. The piinces are useful to Britain ; Britain 
is useful to them. ’ 

We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 


In Travancore 

- t Travancore is supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive States 
m / n ™ I& has as its Diwan Sir P. C. Ramaswami Iyer, once a nationalist. And 
yet, the policy adopted by the Tiavancore Ad m initiation towards the movement 
1Q State has been reactionary in the extreme. In 
the State Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a 
s ? n tl 0 ol . ra y? orc * ei 8 lss P?d by the Travancore Government prohibiting meetings 
of the State Congress within the State. One of these orders declared the entire 
organisation of the State Congress illegal. The movement of civil resistance gained 

Repression including firing on unarmed crowds was 
resorted to, - About 600 people were put behind prison bars. The Government 
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realised that the movement was too strong aud widespread for suppression* The 
603 pnsoners were unconditionally released and some sort of civil liberty established. 
But the iron hand of lepression was not long in appearing again. The State 
Con gi ess was a thorn m the side of the bureaucratic administration. In 1939 
eml resistance was lenewed. A general round-up followed. Just when Travancoie 
was in the thick of the fiuhfc Gandhiji advised suspension. The Travancoie Congiess 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiji’s advice. The halt was called to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to leeonsider the situation cieated by his wrong policy and render 
justice to the State Congiess. Conespondence was exchanged between the Diwan 
and the State Congiess. The Diwan laid down impossible conditions for a 
settlement. All talk of responsible government was to cease and whatever 
constitutional refoims the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by an 
abandonment by the State Congiess of any organised effort for responsible 
government. 

When negotiations failed, the State Congiess lesumed its constructive activities 
and the Diwan his repressive policy. The Di wan’s wiath was visited on several 
newspapeis in the State. There was a fall in the number of journals which cateied 
for the education of the public. A seiies of measuies were adopted for breaking 
the prestige _ and power of the State Congiess. A deputation waited on Gandhiji 
to acquaint him with the worsening situation in Travancoie and obtain his advice 
On a study of all the facts Gandhiji found himself unable to lesist the demand 
for a renewal of the struggle. He however laid down his indispensable conditions 
of non-violence and discipline. The people are preparing themselves for a further 
stiuggle. The Diwan is using the plea of war in Europe for perpetuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 

In Mysore : 

The agreement arrived at in 1938 between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Kripalaniji proved an uneasy truce. Promises made 
were not kept by the administration. 4 he oider of deportation passed against two 
Mysoreans on the plea that they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. The 
prohibition order passed under section 144 Cr. P. C. forbidding the public from 
holding any meeting in the Town Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not 
withdrawn but renewed on expiry. The final blow to the pact came when the 
Government refused to accept a substitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on 
the Reforms Committee. The gentleman holding the seat on ^ behalf of the 
Congress resigned the membeiship of the Congiess and thus disentitled himself to 
represent the Congiess The Government however refused to fill this seat by 
another nominee of the Congiess. No leason was given for the refusal. These 
arbitrary acts of the administiation were significant of the new mentality governing 
it. The State Congress was in no mood to acquiesce. Before however resuming 
the struggle they wanted to explore all means of avoiding it. The Congiess sought 
interviews with the Diwan but there was no i espouse from the latter. There was 
no way of ending this stalemate except through a resumption of the struggle. 
Fresh efforts for a lappiochement were however directed to be made by the 
Working Committee of the State Congiess before launching civil resistance. 1st 
September 1939 was fixed as the time limit after the expiry of which they would 
be free to take an aggiessive line of action. 1st of September came without the 
least response from the Government. The fight was launched. The repressive 
machinery of the State is now working in full swing. Gandhiji has again advised 
suspension and his advice has been accepted. 

In Jaipur : 

It will be recalled that Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working 
Committee and President of the Jaipur Praja Mandal was arrested in February 
1939 for defying an order prohibiting him from entiy into Jaipur State. He was 
going there for famine relief and to preside over a meeting of the Praja Mandal 
which was not an illegal association. He was leleased in August after a harrassing 
detention of moie than six months Soon after his release Jamnalalji engaged 
himself in exploring possibilities of a satisfactory settlement between the Jaipur 
Duibar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Praja Mandal had launched a campaign 
of civil resistance for winning not resj onsible government but elementary civil 
liberties, — the liberty to pursue constructive activities and peaceful educative 
propaganda among the masses with a view to preparing them fox responsible 
government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

36 
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Shortly after the release of Shri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Procession 
Rei illation Act -was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the = popular demand It however indicated the willingness of the authorities 
to end* the tension and appease the people. Shu JamnalaVji therefoie had a 
series of intei views with the Mahaiaja and pressed the popular demand with his 
accustomed patience The intei view3 yielded the desired settlement. The mam 
teims of the settlement weie (i) the leiease of political prisoners, (ti) the 
lifting of ban on all newspapers (lii) satisfactory amendment of the Public 
Societies Act so as to render unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters m Jaipur as a fitting result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil lioerties 

The latest news from. Jaipur is however disturbing. The Praja Man dal is 
asked by the authorities to get itself legisteLed. This is manifestly contrary to the 
Durbar-Praja Mandal Agreement. Negotiations are afoot tor averting this breach of 
the agreement. 


In Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is a State with the hugest population and the largest revenue. It 
is also, nest to Kashmir, the largest State in point of temtoiy. But politically it 
is among the most backward and reactionary States. The State takes particular 
care to prevent the entry of ‘undesirable outsiders’ into the State. Often the lead- 
ing Indian papers aie prohibited entry into the Slite tenitory. 

The Arva Satyagiah which went on in Hyderabad for over a year had a 
successful euding. "The Nizam Government conceded in substance the religious 
demands for which the Satyagiah was launched. The Satyagiah was withdrawn, 
but not before the satyagiahis had undergone the humiliations and miseries of a 
State pul. Several pusoner died in jail. 

The Government also announced a scheme of so called reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. The bulky repoit of the Refoims Commi- 
ttee has tiled to prove the unsuitability of responsible and representative Government 
for the people of the State. The sovereignty, in other words, the autocracy of the 
Nizam has been affirmed and reaffirmed and eveiy effoit to detract fiom its absolute 
character is discountenanced. To give the refoims however a ‘progressive’ appearance 
a scheme is formulated tor establishing panchayats in villages. The crux of the 
pioblem in Hyderabad today is that of civil liberties. "They find no place any- 
where in the ‘Reforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad State Congress still continues. 

In Orissa : 

The Working Committee of Oiissa People’s Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to go into the condition of affairs in various States in Onssa. The report 
submitted is _ a revealing document. The state of things disclosed is indescribably 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The princes of most of these States live a 
life of extiavagance and self-indulgence. The liberty and property and lire of their 
subjects are at their arbitrary disposal. The repoit details incredible tales of 
tyranny and vice. The princes with possibly one or two exceptions spend at least 
50 per cent of the revenue on themselves, their family and their favountes. A 
considerable bulk of the remaining 50 per cent, if not the whole of it, is spent on 
persons employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberties are an 
unknown phenomenon. _ Public meetings are not permitted, newspapeis are banned 
at will. Detentions without trial, summary punishment of inconvenient subjects, 
arbitrary confiscations of property, extortionate fines, beatings and torture are of 
fiequent occurrence. 

The people petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the Paramount power from 
whom the doings of the piinces are not concealed, for relief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses the petty States fails to provide protection to the poor and 
oppressed people. If their doings were known to an average Englishman, lie would 
hang his head in shame for his country. But Impeiialism knows neither shame 
nor humanity. In. sheer desperation the people took to civil i*esistance with its 
consequent woe and suffering. This was^ represented as active rebellion, British 
troops were called to assist the State forces in suppressing this rebellion. Several 
people _ were shot down in Dhenkanal, Gangpur and Ranpur. Unable to bear this 
repression a great exodus took place from these States. From 25 to 30 thousand 
people migrated into the province of Orissa. A demand supported by the British 
authority came from the rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. 
The Congress Government in Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time 
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a ministeiial ciisis -was threatened. But the ministry resisted to the last the 
piessuie fiom the Governor. Gangpur was another tragedy. A peaceful crowd was 
fixed, upon resulting m a peat number of deaths. r ihe popular demand for an 
inquiry was leiused. The Pi evident of the Stages Peoples Conference appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry but the British agent xefused permission to this Committee 
to enter the State concerned. 

The British officials promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is likely to be done. 

In Limbdi : 

Limbdi is a small State in Kathiawad. It has a population of 40,000 and an 
average annual revenue of. Rs. 9QQGUQ, The incidence of taxation per capita in 
thi 3 state is Rs. 22.5. as against Rs. 6.5 for India. Every conceivable article of 
commeice is a state monopoly. The leader can imagine the oppression piactised in 
imposing the monopolies on an impoveiished peasantiy. When repeated entreaties 
and representations foi relief failed the people under the guidance of the Praja 
Mandal had xeeouise to civil resistance. This, was suppressed with trighthii 
repression. The peasants were hunted out of their homes. The merchant class 
which foimed the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Tneir 
houses were allowed to be burnt and their piopeity looted. "When their life was 
made unbearable they performed Hijiat. Some people weakened under this tenible 
steamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the popular demand, some reforms are 
announced. They aie an eye-wash. 

What has been nanated heie is true of other States also. Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, States in the Punjab. Raj pu tan a, 
Kathiawad, Kainatak, Cential India and Simla States all tell the same tale ot 
people awakening to the sub-human conditions of their existence, and mustering 
coinage to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tale of repression, 
woe and suffering. 

The All India States Peoples Conference met this year at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jawaliailal Nehru. It was a great success. It took stock of 
political awakening in States big and small. It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various aspects of the States pioblem. It welcomed the great awakening 
among the people of the States all over India and the progress made by them in 
then* struggle for responsible government and establishment of civil liberty. It 
demanded the liquidation of the Indian States system. It expressed its appreciation 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, specially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they had given in the struggles of the States peoples and the part they are taking 
in guiding these. 

The Conieience passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur, Mewar and other States in their smuggle 
for responsible government. It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
States which have a population exceeding 20 lakhs or levenue exceeding 50 lakhs 
could be units of a federated India. The rest of the States were to be suitably 
amalgamated. 

It called upon the public workeis to organise constructive work, particularly in 
the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief and literacy etc. and through these services to secure the confidence 
of the masses. 

In view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, 
the Conference lesolved that the struggle in Indian States should be coordi- 
nated with the wider stiuggle for Indian Independence. It authorised the 
Standing Committee to take steps to this end. The standing committee of the 
All-India State’s Peoples Conference adopted a resolution at Wardha authorising 
Pandit Jawaliailal Nehru and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya to repiesenfc the 
States Standing Committee before the Working Committee of Congiess. 

Congress Governments 

The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week of October for reasons 
set forth in another pait of the report. They functioned altogether for* two 
years and some months. We give here a bnef statement in figures of the 
benefits that have accrued to the people through the various legislative and 
executive measures undertaken by them while in office. 

These benefits were not confined to any particular community but were 
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for the general mass of the people. In Bombay alone, the public, specially 
the poor, gained about seven erores annually fiom only 3 items, namely, 
piohibition, labour and land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gained 
about 40 erores owing to the Debt Redemption legislation. Other provinces 
show as great advantages accruing to the public from the policies followed by 
Congress Governments. 

The figures given here are not exhaustive. They represent only a part 
of the benefits confeired by the Congress Governments. Their activities in the 
field of literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the people have been 
as fruitful. 


Madras 

Cash value of the benefit per annum. 


Item Rs» 

Prohibition (Loss to the Government 

Rs. 65 00,000) 2,60,00,000 

Land Revenue Remission 1938-39 71,40,00 

Potentially estimated gain to Agiicultural 
debtors. Debt Relief (The Agriculturists 

Relief Act,) 50,00,00,000 

Arrears wiitten off under the Agiicultural 

Debt Relief Act. 300,00,000 

Haiijan uplift : 1937-38 8 35,600 

1938- 39 9,38,300 

1939- 40 10,05,130 


Bombay 

1. Prohibition : The Government losing 

Rs 180,00,000 

2. As a result of the recommendations of 

the Textile Inquiry Committee 
adopted by the Con gi ess Government 

3. Amendment of the Land Revenue Code 

4. Debt Redemption bill 


Rs. 

5,00,00,000 


95.00. 000 

30.00. 000 
30 to 40 

erores of rupees (non-recuning). 


United Provinces 


Item Rs. 

Land Revenue : Remission in revenue 

(1) to Landlords 3.57,00,000 

(2» to Tenants 10,71,00,000 

Remission of Stayed Arrears Act 9,00,00,000 

Prohibition 1,00,00,000 

Sugar Cane Control : 

(1) 1938-39 2,00,00,000 

(2) 1939-40 6,00,00,000 


Orissa 

1. Orissa Tenancy Act 4,00,000 

2. The Madras Estates Land Act Amend- 

ment Bill (awaiting the Viceroy’s assent) 10,00,000 

3. Water rate in North Orissa under the Mahanadi system was leduced by 

25 per cent as a permanent measure from 1938. The canal irrigation 
system is extended. 

4. Grazing fee is reduced in all government forests by 50 per cent. New 

conveniences are made available m South Orissa. 

5. Labour : The system of unpaid Labour and rasad abolished. The Orissa 

Moneylenders Act was passed by which, among other things, no money- 
lender could recover moie than an equal amount of the principal as 
interest. 

6. The Orissa Court fees Act was passed which reduces scales of court fees in 

South Orissa. 

7. Prohibition of opium was introduced in the district of Balasore 
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Assam 

1. The grant of from 25 per cent, to 31 per cent remission in the land revenue 

assessment for 1938-39 28,00,000 

(non-recunuig) 

2. Flood relief operations 8,00,000 

3. Education : An additional grant of §’80 000 

4. 1939-40 Remission , . . 42,00,000 

5. Prohibition : Total piohibition of opium was introduced in Dibrugaih and 

Sibsagaih subdivisions fiom April 15, 1939. Ihe expeinnent was welcomed 
with enthusiasm. Mf»ny voluntaiy agencies sprang up to push forwaid 
the campaign. A laige number of tieatment centres and temporary hos- 
pitals weie opened wheie the addicts were tieated by trained doctors. 
About 10,000 registeied and over 5000 unregisteied addicts weie cured of 
the opium habit. Loss of Revenue fiom the sale of opium is estimated 
at Rs. 4.50,000 and the cost of the campaign at Rs. l,C0,UGO 


Bibar 

Tenancy Legislation Rs. 2,50,00,000 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act 150,00,000 

(This year being an abnormal year, the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Rs. 2£ ciores). 

Prohibition. (Loss of Revenue Rs. 20 lakhs). 60,00 000 

Debt legislation : Under the Bihar Money Lenders’ Act maximum rates of 
interest have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per 
cent p. a. in case of unsecured debts, subject to the proviso that in no 
case shall the interest paid exceed the principal. 

Central Provinces 


Relief in Land Taxes Rs. 11,87,170 

Textile Labour 5,00,000 

Prohibition (The Government losing 9 lakhs) 27,00,000 

Reduction in Grazing etc, 1,18,000 

Irrigation rates 2,00,000 

Debt Goncilation up to March 1939 5,83,00,000 


Observance of Days 

A large number of ‘Days’ were observed during the year under report. 
The year began with the President Subhas Chandra Bose’s appeal to observe 
23id April as anti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the countiy where 
resolutions were passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the 
Biitish Parliament empowering the Central Government to act independently 
of the provincial Governments in the event of war emergency arising at any 
time, thus curtailing further the powers of the Provincial governments. The 
resolutions also affirmed India’s resolve to non-violently resist any attempt 
involving India in such a war or to exploit India’s man-power or natural 
resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 6 
to 13, Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed 
as usual the principal features of the celebrations. Apiil 13th was observed as 
the Jalianwala Bagh Day. 

May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners Day throughout the 
country in response to tbe President’s appeal. At meetings held, speeches were 
made urging the release of political prisoners, especially in Bengal and the 
Punjab. 

The country celebrated Gandhiji’s seventy-first birthday with enthusiasm. 
A whole foitnight was devoted to tbe promotion of activities dear to Gandhi ji, 
such as the propaganda and sale of Khadi. Large stocks of khadi were disposed 
of. Public meetings were held everywhere and the significance of Gandhiji’s 
life, message and philosophy* were explained to the public and congratulatory 
resolutions passed. 

January 26th was observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 
year’s celebrations had a special significance. To the usual independence pledge 
was added constructive programme which the nation has to cany out preparatoiy 
to the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who 
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had any conscientious objection to pledge themselves to ply the eharkha 

legulaily, to lefiain iiom repeating that pait of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was eelebiated with special enthusiasm. It began 
with Piabhat Phenes" iollowed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the 
evening there were huge piocessions te minating in public meetings wheie the 

full implications of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. 

After that the pledge was administeied by the Chan man of the meeting. 
There was no mteifeience on the pait of the Government and the day passed 
off peacefully. As usual mem beis of all communities and classes participated 
in the celebrations. Our Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by their 
presence as in other years in spite of the" appeal of the League President to 

boycott the day. 


53rd. Session — Ramgarh — 19th. & 20th. March 1940 

The Welcome Address 

The following is the text of the Welcome Address delivered by Babu 
Rajendra Prosad as Chaiiman of the Reception Committee . — 

It is a great good fortune of the province of Bihar that within its short 

life of 30 or 32 yeais it has got this third opportunity of making arrage- 

ments for a session of the Indian National Congiess. I extend to you all a 
most coidial and enthusiastic welcome. I hope that now that you have taken 
the trouble of coming all the way to this place, you will not mind any 

inconvenience and discomfoit that you may have to bear on account of short- 
comings in our arrangements. Wheie you see the arrangements for the 
Congress today was only some months ago a jungle- a jungle of the same kind 
that you see standing some bundled or two hundred yards away fiom the 
pandal and on the fnnges of Mazharpuri. It was no easy task to clear this 
jungle and to construct Mazharpmi and to anange for supply of water and 
light to it. But all difficulties melted away in the presence of the enthusiasm 
of our woikeis and particularly of the engineering staff. The engineers could 
not have succeeded in their task, if all those who are connected with this 
province had not helped us with money and other woikers and particularly the 
labourers had not given them their full cooperation. During the last three 
weeks we have had rain on seveial occasions — sometimes heavy rain like what 
we have dining monsoons, and much that had been constructed has had to 
be reconstructed twice or thnce over again. This added considerably to our 
costs and to the labour of our woikers, but their courage never falteied and 
you see Mazharpuri as it is today. Therefore, while extending to you a most 
hearty welcome I also wish to offer to all those who worked and helped our 
cordial thanks. 

Bihar and its Historical Importance 

Bihar is considered a backward province. This is true today. But Bihar has 
not been always like this nor is it going to remain like this m future, because 
it has all those resources which go to make a country or a natron great. It will 
not be proper for me to give a detailed history of Bihar. Foi a task like^ this I 
have not got the ability nor have you the time. I desiie to say only this that 
since the days of the Mahabhaiat right down to the time of Bakhtyar Khilji, Bihar 
had a very high place in the history of India and it will be no exaggeration to say that 
there were long periods when the history of India was the history of Bihar writ 
large. Jaiasandh was a king of Bihar who gave many defeats to Siikiishnaand 
remindeis of the name of Jarasandh are found even to-day at Rajgir. The birth- 
place of Budhism and Jainism is Bihar and the province owes its name to their 
Vihais. Every particle of the dust of a large portion of this piovince is sanctified 
by the tread, of feet of Goutam Buddha and Jina Mahaviia and their memorials 
have been discovered scattered all over by research scholars* For a thousand years 
or moie Budhism grew, flowered and flourished in this region and it was fioin 
here that it spread towards Bouth and Noith and East and "West to distant lands. 
Twigs of the Mababodbi tiee were taken to Ceylon and planted there, and you can 
see the descendant of the tree at Anuradhpui wheie. tradition has it, the light lit 
there is liteially burning even to-day. There is no land south of Ceylon right down 
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to the South Pole. On the north Budhhm passed to Nepal and crossing Tibet 
made Tiukistan on one side and China and Japan its own, on the other. On the east 
it mossed over to Burma, Siam, Samaria and other islands, it reached the furthest 
corners of the then known world. On the west it was accented by the Afghan 
countiy and reached Tmkistan. To-day w.ieii it is found oiTv m name in the land 
of its birth, nearly one-fourth. of humanity se'-*'*s> siicUeu and c involution fiom it. 

Jainism remained confined wuiun r ire o orders of India. Both Budl.ism or 
Jainism weie bom near about the same time and the same pl‘V*e and they s pi end 
also m mdia The lormei conquered the woihl and leit its ‘homeland ; the other 
cousidexed it bet-er to lemaru wid.in India’s holders and even to- da} regulates the 
li\es of hundreds of thousands of men and women. It is a curious thing that 
Jainism starting from Norm Bihai posed through Chkota Naguui oi Jharkhand 
and progressed along the east cost to the south and from them took a north-wester- 
ly course and ultimately readied Gupv ut and ILsjjj Tvia and spread its benevolent 
influence. In those areas and in the south it has its Largest number of votaries. 

Bepurlics Flourishing in Bihar 

The history of Bihar is not illustiious by leason only of the religions it gave birth 
to. It has seen great empiies. The empues of those da} s were not like the crai ires of 
these flays but of a different land. People often say that India did not know democracy 
and that there is some thing m the soil and climate of this pla^e which makes 
automatic Government alone successful. The histoiy of Bihar furnishes incontrover- 
tible evidence against this ignoianfc assertion. Just about the same time when the 
Gieek Kepubhes weie fighting against each other and even before that theie were 
republics flour ising in this province , and if you like to know something about 
them you have only to turn to the researches of the late Mi Kashi Puisad 
Jayaswal, the results of which are recorded in his books. After the end of the 
republics Chandragupta established his empire and after him Bindusara and Asoka 
extended it over the whole of Hindustan. Asoka’s miiars are to be found in all 
parts of the country and they not only furnish proof ot the extent of his great 
empire but the inscriptions on them show also the heights which India had 
attained in these days. Aftei the Maurya Empire the Gupta Empire came into 
existence and this also covered practically the whole of India. The high culture 
and civilization of those days have been the sub]ect of encomium and praise by all 
historians. After the Gupta Empire the Pal Dynasty ruled and it was also a "line 
of great rulers. 

No empire equal in extent to those empires -was ever established in any 
other part of India. These enrobes covered a larger area than the Moghul 
Empire and the British India Empiie of today. The length and breadth of an 
empire, however, are not its greatest characteristics Bihar has also furnished 
mateiial for man’s pi ogress. You read stories about the old Kishis in books 
and places are pointed out as having been the scenes of then tcipasya . 
Buddha and Mahabir were of this province. Among the older Bishis the places 
where Sringi Eishi, Gautam, Yislrwamitia, Vasishta, Lomas and Duibasa did 
their tapa^ya aie regarded even to-day as places of piigi image. The science of 
language of Panini was tested here in Patna. Chanakya ought to occupy a ve^y 
high place amongst the learned men of ancient India and of the whole woild. His 
Artha-shastra favourably compares with some of the best writings of modern day. 
Aryabhatta who a thousand years before Galileo proved that the earth revolves 
round the sun- and not the sun round the earth made his marvellous discovery 
in this province. Nalanda continued to be a great seat of learning for several 
hundred years. There thousands of teacheis and pupils used to live together. 
Excavations have brought out some of the buildings of those days which are 
well worth a visit. Bhikshus of Nalanda went to Tibbet and propagated 
Buddhism there. 

Empire op Asoka 

"Will it be hoping for the impossible if we were to hope that to-^ay when a 
great part of the world is engaged in mortal conflict and reddening it with human 
blood that like the Asoka of old who after having conquered Orissa after a cruel 
war saw that shedding of human blood was a great sin and changed the entire 
outlook of his empire, gave up his swoid and sent out his son and daughter to 
distant lands to establish an altogether different kind of empire, even so will some 
one arise in the world and having put an end to bloodshed establish the empire 
of love and peace ? That empire of Asoka which he had established with his 
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sword disappeared more than 2,000 years ago but the other empire in which he 
had bound together peoples of different lands not with a chain of steel but with a 
golden silken coid of love is still flourishing and will continue to flourish. II j 
could skip over 2,000 years I could say that on that self-same land our great 
General after returning from foreign lands has striven to show us the self-same 
path and it was fiom heie that Gandhrji taught us his first lesson in satyagraha. 
The histoiy of these 2 000 years is a long history and all those who weie either 
the original inhabitants or new-comeis to these paits have contributed in their 
own way to its making. When Sher Khan took the spade in his own hands along 
with his ordinary soldieis and labomers to dig trenches and received the ambassador 
of the Moghuls in that very condition, he presented an example of that plain 
living and high thoughts and deeds which have ever been the cause of our pride 
and gloiy. 

That portion of Bihar where this great assemblage is meeting to-day has 
its own peculiarities. In beauty it is matchless. Its history too is wonderful. 
These parts are inhabited very largely by those who are regarded as the original 
inhabitants of India. Their civilization differs in many respects fiom the civilization 
of other people. The discovery of old articles shows that this civilization is veiy 
old. The Adibasis belong to a different stock (Austrick) from the Aiyas and 
people of the same stock are spiead towards the south-east of India in the many 
islands to a great distance. Theii ancient culture is preserved in these parts to 
a consideiabie extent, perhaps more than elsewhere. It is not, however, as if the 

Arvas and the Adibasis never mingled with one another. As a matter of fact 

there have been considerable intermixture and exchange. Aiyas have taken many 
things from them and they have taken many things fiom the Aiyas. With all 

this, howevei, they have kept themselves apait. It is the opinion of experts that 
the colour and facial expiession of the Bihaiis, the foimation of their souls and 
even their language exhibit clear unmistakable maiks of their influence. Having, 
howevei, once east their influence on the Biharis, Adibasis have made much of 
our culture and our speech their own. On the Hazaiibagh plateau the dialect 
generally spoken is the dialect of South Bihar, namely, magahi, and on the Ranchi 
plateau the dialect spoken is Nagpuria and learned men hold that it is a branch 
of Bhojpuri of western Bihar. It is not as if this inter-mixture and exchange 
between the Aryas and the Adibasis have taken place in Bihar alone. From 
Burma right down to the eastern shoies of Indo-Ohina civilization has been 
influenced by our mutual co-operation. Some 1,800 years ago our people from 

Champa (Bhagalpur) migrated and established the Champa colony in Indo-China. 
That is an incident in the history of the past which Bihar played among the 
z\ustricks of the South-East. 

God has made this province very rich. The land of the northern portion is 
as fertile as any in India. You can grow almost every crop and almost every 
fruit that you like. Within the bowels of the earth in the southern portion of 
the province there are to be found some of those things which are considered the 
most valuable in this age. Nearly two-thirds of the total production of the coal 
of the country is extracted fiom the mines of this province. We have practically 
a monopoly in iron, copper and aluminium, ores and mica in also found in large 
quantities. You can see some of the beauty of the jungles from where you are 
sitting. The wealth extracted from the forests is also not inconsiderable. Lac 
is also our special product in which we surpass all other provinces* 

f A BLIND FOLLOWER OF GANDHIJI 5 

In spite of all this, however,— our old history and present sources of wealth — 
this province is poor. It is backward in education. We are unable to compete 
with others in modern methods of worldly dealing. People often say that this 
province is a blind follower of Gandhiji. The fact is true. And why should it 
not be ? He it is who within recent times has opened our eyes and the eyes of 
the rest of India and we consider it a matter of pride to work along the path 
chalked out by him and it is our determination and prayer that God may give 
us the strength to do so. 

You might say ‘This man is reciting only old and stale stories. We do 
not care for ancient history, nor do we consider it necessary to look back to past 
things. We are keen on knocking at the door of revolution which will turn 
everything topsy-turvy in this world. The world is moving with such tremendous 
speed that it is difficult even to know where it is moving to and this man is 
keeping us engaged on outworn things. 5 All that I can say is that these are 
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matters on which our President can speak with authority and I have neither the 
desire nor the ability to usurp his function. 

A LESSON TROM THE past 

. We may, however, sometimes draw a lesson fiom the past and get an 
inspiration from it. I shall close this after placing befoie you one such incident. 
Theie was a time when Raja Ajafc Skatm was leaning in South Bihar and the 
Republic of. the Yajjies was flourishing in North Bihar. Ajufsaii u was uesizous 
of conquering the. Vaijies and annexing their teriitory to his km idem. Gan tarn 
Buddha visited Rajgir which was Ajatsatru's capital "and stayed at die hill of 
Gidhakut, Ajatsatm deputed his Minister Bassakai to Buddha to find out what 
Buddha’s opinion . nas about his designs against the Yajjies. When Buddha came 
to know the intention of Ajatsatru he put seven questions to his disciple Anand 
and on getting replies to them gave his reply to Ajatsatru’s question. He asked: — 
‘Anand, have you heard whether the Yajjies hold their assemblies frequently and 
w T hether these assemblies are well attended 7 . Anand replied : ‘I have heard, O 
Loid, that the assemblies of the Yajjies are held frequently and are well attended.’ 
Buddha said : ‘Then, O Anand, so long as the assemblies of the Vujjies continue 
to meet frequently and are well attended you can expect only their progress and 
not their destruction.’ He put six more questions of this nature and on getting 
satisfactory answeis to them replied : — ‘So long as the Yajjies continue to sit 
togethei, to work together, to perform their national duties together; so long as 
they continue not to issue arbitrary orders without making laws nor to disobey 
their laws ; so long as they continue to act in a collective way according to the 
rules made by themselves ; so long as they continue to respect their elders, to 
show honour to them, and to accept such of their advice as is worty of acceptance ; 
so long as they continue not to treat harshly or behave rudely towards their 
women ; so long as they continue to respect their Chaityas (religious and national 
shiines) and not to deprive them of old endowments pioperly given to them ; so 
long as they give protection to their a? hats (self-sacrificing learned men) and allow 
arhats from outside to enter their territories and arhats of their own territory 
to live in comfort ; so long will they continue to prosper and flourish and you 
should expect no harm to them. When Ajatsatru heaid this, he became convinced 
that it was not possible to conquer the Yajjies with his armies. How true even 
today are these seven laws which govern the rise and fall of nations and which 
were promulgated 2,500 years ago. In the hills of Rajgir the rock of Gidhkut 
reminds us of them even today. Difference of opinion are natural in any living 
society. The ability to solve them is the sign of a well-organized society. Can we 
say of the Congress today that we sit together, work together and do our national 
duty as one man ? Gan we say that we do not disobey rules made by ourselves and 
that we collectively act according to rules regularly laid . down by ourselves ? Can 
we say with confidence that we respect our elders and listen to and accept their 
advice which is worthy of acceptance ? The strength of the. Vajjies lay in these 
fundamental matters. Our strength will also increase if we are able to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. "Buddha on one occasion, showed the assembly of 
the Yajjies to his Bhikshus and told them Look at this assembly and you can 
form an opinion as to what an assembly of the gods is like. Is it not possible for 
us to so organize and conduct this our national organization that Mahatma Gandhi 
may instead of complaining of indiscipline and violence in us point it out to the 
girls of his Ashram and address to them words similar to those which the Buddha 
addressed to his Bhikshus ? 

Today we are face to face with a big crisis and we are called upon to. get ready 
to meet it. May not this old store inspire us and may not the Biharis who aie 
backward gather courage and stiength from it not only to offer you a welcome but 
also to take their share in giving effect to the resolutions which jou arrive at. 

I have only a last request to make. Times are critical. It is very rarely that 
a country or a nation has to face a situation when its whole future can be made 
bright by one light step or may be maned by one wrong’ step. The Congress is an 
organization of the whole country. It has undertaken the great task of winning 
its freedom. Each one of us must understand and realize his own personal 
responsibility in this. We may not allow tins great work to suffer by our negligence 
or laziness We may not also injure it by wrong action in our rashness. We may 
not allow ourselves rest under the false impiession that it is the business of the 
President or of Mahatma Gandhi or of other leaders to carry the burden of winning 
freedom for the country. Each one of us must decide for himself what his share 
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is going to be in this great enterprise— his share not only of work and sacrifice 
when the time comes for it but also his share in settling the future programme. 
We must make our contribution to this also according to our ability. But when 
the decision has once been taken we must be fully prepared and have the grimmest 
determination to carry it out. I desire to assure you ou behalf of the people of 
this province that we shall not fail to act according to your decision and I believe 
that is the best welcome that we can offer you. 

I will now lequest the Piesident to take charge of this assembly and to 
conduct its proceedings. 

Presidential Address 

The following is the full test of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s Presidential 
Address 

In 192S you elected me President of this National Assembly. For the second 
time, after seventeen years, you have once again conferred upon me the same 
honour. Seventeen yeais is not a long period in the history of national struggles. 
But now the pace of events and woild change is so rapid that our old standards no 
longer apply. Duiing these last seventeen years we have passed thiough many 
stages, one after anothei. We had a long journey before us and it was inevitable 
that we should pass thiough seveial stages. We rested at many a point no doubt, 
but never stopped. We suiveyed and examined eveiy prospect but we were not 
ensnared by it and passed on. We faced many ups and downs but always our 
faces were turned towards the goal. The woild may have doubted our intentions and 
determination but we never had a moment's doubt. 

Oui path was fall of difficulties aud at every step we were faced with great 
obstacles. It may be that we did not proceed as rapidly as we desiied but we did 
not flinch from marching forward. If we look back upon the period between 1923 
and 19-10, nineteen-twenty-thiee will appear to us a faded landmaik in the distance. 
In 1923 we desiied to reach our goal but the goal was so distant then that even the 
milestones weie hidden fiom our eyes. Baise your eyes to-day and look ahead. 
Not only do you see the milestones cleaily but the goal itself is not distant. But 
this is evident that the nearei we get to the goal the more intense does our struggle 
become. Although the rapid march of events has taken us further from our "old 
landmaik and brought us nearer our goal, yet it has created new troubles and 
difficulties for us. To-day our caravan is passing a very critical stage. The essential 
difficulty ot such a ciitical period lies in its conflicting possibilities. It is very 
probable that a correct step may bung us very near our goal, and on the other 
hand, a false step may land us in fresh troubles and difficulties. 

At such a ciitical juncture you have elected me President and thus demons- 
trated the gieafc confidence you have in one of your co-workers. It is a great 
honour and a great responsibility. I am grateful for the honour and ciave your 
support in shouldeung the responsibility. I am confident that the fullness of your 
confidence in me will be a measure of the fullness of the support that I shall 
continue to receive. I think that I should now come straight of the leal problem 
before us without further delay. 

The first and the most lmpoifcant question before us is this : Whither is the 
step taken by us m consequence of the declaration of War on the 3rd September, 
1939, leading us ? Aud where do we stand now ? 

Probably m the histoiy of the Congiess, the 1936 session at Lucknow marked 
a new ideological phase, when the pongiess passed a long resolution on the inter- 
national situation and placed its view-point clearly and categorically before the 
public. After this a consideration of the inter-national situation, and a resol utton 
thereon, became an essential and integral part of the annual declarations of the 
Congiess. Thus this decision on this subject was arrived at and placed before the 
world with full deliberation. These resolutions embodied at one and the same time, 
two declarations to the world : Firstly, we stated, what I have described as a new 
ideology in Indian politics, that we could not remain in isolation from the political 
events of the outside world, even in our present state of helplessness. It was 
essential that while we forged our way ahead and fashioned our future, we must 
not confine ourselves merely to our own surroundings but should keep a vigilant 
watch on the conditions of the outside world. - Innumerable changes in the world 
have brought countries and nations nearer to one another so that the waves of 
thought and action, rising in one corner of the world, flow and produce immediate 
reactions in other places. It is therefore impossible to-day for India to consider her 
problems .while cofining herself within her own four walls. - It is inevitable that 
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events in the outside world should have their repercussions in India ; it is equity 
inevitable that our decisions and the conditions prevailing m India should affect the 
lest of the world. It was this consciousness and belief whhh brought about our 
decisions. We declared by these resolutions against leactionaiy movements like 
Fascism and Nazh»m which weie diiected auamst democracy and indmdual and 
national fieedom. These movements weie gaming stiengtn clay by day and India 
regarded this as the greatest danger to woi Id pi ogress and ueaee.* India’s head and 
heart were with those peoples who were standing up lor democracy and freedom and 
resisting this wave of reaction. 

But vhile we weie considering the dancers arising from Fascism and 

Nazusm, it was impossible foi us to iorgct the older dancer which has been 
proved to be infinitely more fatal to the peace and freedom of nations than 
these new dangers, and which has in fact supplied the ba-sis for this reaction. 
I refer to British imperialism. We are not distant spe^ta'ois of this mireuaiwn, 
as we are of the new reactionary movements. It has taken possession or our 
house and dominates over us. It was for this reason that we s'atfd in clear 
terms that if new entanglements in Europe brought about war, India, which 
has been debarred fiom exercising her will and making fiee decisions, will 

not take any part in it. She could only consider this question when si e 

had acquired the right of coming to decisions according to her own free will 
and choice. 

India cannot endure the prospect of Naziism and Fascism, but she is 
even more tired of British imperialism. If India remains deprived of her 
natural right to fieedom, this would clerly mean that British imperialism 

continued to flourish with all its traditional characteristics, and under such 
conditions, India would on no account be prepared to lend a helping hand 
for the triumph of British imperialism. This was the second declaration which 
was constantly emphasised through these resolutions. These resolutions were 

repeatedly passed from the Lucknow session onwards till August 1939 and 
are known by the name of "War resolutions.” 

All these declarations of the Congress were before the British Government 

w’hen suddenly, in the third week of August 1939, the war clouds gathered 
and thundered and, at the beginning of September, war began. 

At this stage I will ask you to pause for a moment and look back. 
What were the conditions prevailing in August last ? 

“Made a Belligerent "Without Being Consulted” 

The Government of India Act of 1935 was imposed upon India forcibly 
by the British Government and, as usual, resorting to the old stratagem, it 

tried to make the world believe that it had conferred a big instalment of 

India’s national right upon her. The world knows the decision of the Congiess 

to reject this Act. Nevertheless, the Congress decided to avoid a conflict at that 
stage and preferred a respite. It resolved to take charge of Provincial Govern- 
ments on a certain definite condition. After this decision, the Congress 
Ministries w'ere functioning successfully in eight out of the eleven Provinces, 
and it was in the interest of Great Britain herself to maintain this state of 
affairs for as long a period as possible. There was yet another factor. So far 
as the War was concerned, India had clearly condemned Nazi Germany. 

Her sympathies were with the democratic nations, and this was a point in 
Britain’s favour. "Under such circumstances, it was natural to expect that if 
the British Government had changed its old imperialistic mentality in the 
slightest degiee, it would, even though as a measure of expediency, change 
its old methods at this juncture and afford an opportunity to India to feel 

that she was breathing in a changed atmosphere. But we all know how the 
British Government behaved in this matter. There w’as not even a shadow 

of change discernible in its methods. Its policy was dictated exactly in accor- 
dance with the habit of an imperialism a hundred and fifty years old. It decided 
its course of action and, without India being afforded in^ any manner and in 
the slightest degree an opportunity to declare freely her opinion, her participation 
in the War was announced It was not even considered necessary to give 

those representative assemblies, imposed upon us _ by British diplomacy for 
purposes of show, an opportunity of expressing their opinion. 

The whole woild knows, and so do we, how all the Empire countries 
were given freedom of decision : the representative assemblies of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, all of them arrived at an 
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independent decision, in regard to their participation in the War, without the 
least outside inteileience. Not only this but when Iieland decided to remain 
neutral, no surpnse was shown nor was a single voice raised against it in Great 
Biitam. Mr. De Valera m the veiy shadow of England, refused to extend his help 
to Britain m the War unless the question of Ulster was settled to his satisfaction. 

But what place did India occupy in this picture of the British Common- 
wealth ? India is being told to-day that the generous hand of Britain will 
confer upon her the piecious gift of Dominion Status in the near but unknown 
future. When the War began, a war which will piobably be one of the 
gieatest in the world, India was pushed into it suddenly without her even 
realising that she was entering it. This fact alone was sufficient to show us 
which way the wind was blowing. But there was no need for us to hurry. 
Other opportunities were to come and the time was not distant when we could 
see the face of British imperialism even more unmasked and at closer quarters. 

When in 1914 the first spaik was ignited in a corner of the Balkans, 
England and France raised the cry of the lights of small nations. Later, 
President Wilson’s fourteen points came into view ; their fate is well known to 
the world. On that occasion the situation was different. After the last war, 
England and Fiance, intoxicated with victory, adopted a course of action which 
necessarily resulted in a reaction. This reaction grew. It took the shape of 
Fascism in Italy and Nazism in Geimany, and unrestrained dictatorships, based 
on brute force, challenged the peace and freedom of the woild. When this 
happened, inevitably the world aligned itself in two rival camps : one supporting 
democracy and fieedom ; the other" encouraging the forces of reaction, And in 
this way a new pictuie ot the coming war began to take shape. Mr. Chambeilain’s 
Government, to which the existence of Soviet Russia was much moie unbearable 
than the existence of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany and which consideied 
Russia to be a living challenge to British Imperialism, continued to watch this 
situation for three years. Not only this, but by its attitude it cleaily and repeated- 
ly encouraged Fascist and Nazi ambitions. Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Albania disappeared as free countries, one after the other, from the 
map of the woild. And Gieat Britain, by her vacillating policy, continually assisted 
in the destruction of their fieedom. But when this course of action produced its 
natural and ultimate result and Nazi Germany maiched ahead unchecked, the 
British Government found itself compelled to enter the arena of war. Had it not 
done so then, the power of Germany would have become an intolerable menace to 
British imperialism. Now the new slogans of freedom, world peace, democracy, took 
the place of the old cry of saving the smaller nations, and the whole world began 
to ring with these cries. The declaration of war on the 3rd September by Britain 
and Fiance was made to the accompaniment of the resounding echoes of these 
slogans. The peoples of the world were bewildered and haiassed by brutal 
strength and the worldwide unrest cieated by these new reactionary forces, and 
they lent a willing ear to the siren voices of these slogans. 

The Congress Demand 

War was declared on the 3id of September and on the 7th September the 
All -India Congress Working Committee met at Wardha to deliberate upon 
the situation. What did the Working Committee do on this occasion ? 
All the declarations of the Congress made since 1936 were before it. It had also to 
face the notion taken by the British Government in declaring India as a belliger- 
ent country. Undoubtedly the Congress could not have been blamed had it come 
to a final decision in accordance with the logic of the situation. But it continued 
to keep vigilant watch on its mind and heart ; it resisted the natural urge of the 
moment for an acceleration of pace *, it deliberated upon every aspect of the matter, 
unemotionally and dispassionately, and took the step which to-day entitles India 
to raise her head and say to the woild that this was the only correct step which 
could have been then taken. The Congress postponed its final decisions and asked 
the British Government to state its war aims, for on them depended not only peace 
and justice for India but for the whole world. If India was being invited to 
participate in this war, she had a right to know why this war was being fought. 
What was its object ? If the lesult of this grim tiagedy was not to be the same as 
that of the last war, and if it was really being fought to safeguaid Fieedom, 
Democracy and Peace and to biing a new older to the world, then, in all 
conscience, India had a right to know, what would be the effect of these aims on 
her own destiny. 
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The^ Working Committee formulated this demand in a long statement which 
was published on the 14th September, 1929. If I express the hope that this state- 
ment will occupy an outstanding place in recent Indian histoiy, I am sure I am 
not claiming too much of the future histonan. This is a simple but irrefutable 
document, based on tiuth and leason. and it can only be set aside by the arrogant 
pride of armed foice. Though this eiy was laised in India, in fact it was not of India 
only, but it was the agonised cry of wronged humanity, whose hopes had so often 
before been betiayed. Twenty-five years ago the woild was plunged into one of the 
biggest infeinoes of death and destruction known to histoiy, and" yet this was but a 
preparation for a still bigger catastrophe. The woild was bewitched and its hopes 
were kindled by cries ot freedom for^ small nations, collective security, self-deter- 
mination, disarmament, League of Nations and international arbitration, and of 
similar high-sounding phrases. But what was the result in the end ? Every cry 
proved false ; eveiy vision that seemed so real to us, vanished as a dream. Again 
nations aie being plunged into the blood and file of war Should we part with 
reason and leality so completely as not even to ask why this is being done and 
how this affects our destiny before plunging into this deluge of death and 
destruction ? 

Britain and the First Step of the Congress 

In answer to this demand of the Congress a regular series of statements were 
made on behalf of the British Government, both in England and in India. The 
first link of the series was the Delhi declaration of the Viceioy, dated the 17th 
October. This lengthy statement is perhaps a finished example of that peculiarly 
involved and tiring style which characterises the official literature of the Government 
of India. After reading page after page ot this statement, the curtain is at last 
lifted with hesitation. We have a glimpse. We are told then that if we want to 
know the war aims we must read a speech by the Prime Minister of Britain, and 
this speech deals only with the peace of Europe and with the adjustment of inter- 
national relations. Even the words “Freedom” and “Democracy” are not to be found 
in the Viceroy’s statement. So far as India is concerned, it only reaffirms the policy 
laid down in the premble of the 1919 Act, which is now embodied in the 1933 Act. 
To-day that policy continues to be the same ; there is nothing to add to it or to 
improve it. 

On the 17th of October, 1939, the statement of the Viceroy was published and 
the Working Committee met to deliberate upon it on the 22nd October at Wardha. 
Without any discussion it came to the conclusion that this reply could under no 
circumstances be considered satisfactory, and that it should now unhesitatingly give 
the decision, which it had postponed till then. The decision of the Working Com- 
mittee was as follows : 

“In the circumstances, the Committee cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain, for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialistic policy 
which the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step in this direction, the 
Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations” 

As a result of this decision the Congress Ministries in eight Provinces resigned. 

This was but the first step which the Congiess took in the series of events. 
Now we have to see to what these events led. The communique of the Viceroy 
issued on the 5th February from Delhi giving the resume of the talk between him 
and Mahatma Gandhi, and Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of the 6th February may be 
regarded as the last of this seiies. We all know the substance of the Viceroy’s 
statement. The British Government, it is stated, fully desires that India should, in 
the shortest time possible under the circumstances, attain the status of a British 
dominion, and that the transition period should be as short as possible. Bat it is 
unwilling to concede to India the right of framing her own constitution and de- 
ciding her own destiny through her own elected representatives without outside in- 
terference. In other words, the Biitish Government does not accept the position 
that India has got the right of self-determination. 

At the first touch of reality the structure of make-belief fell to pieces. For 
the last four years the world resounded with cries of democracy and freedom. The 
utterances of the most responsible spokesmen of England and France in this regard 
are so fresh in our memory as not to need recall. But the moment India raised 
this question, the reality behind these utterances was ^ unveiled. Now we are told 
that, without doubt, safeguarding the fieedom of nations is the aim of this war 
but that this is confined within the geographical limits of Europe. The peoples of 
Asia and Africa should not dare to have any such hopes. Mr. Chamberlain has made 
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this even mo’j clear in his Birmingham speech of the 24th February, though we 
never had a iv doubts about the matter* He confirmed the Bntish Government’s 
action by nis’ words. Proclaiming Biitish war aims, he stated that they were fight- 
ing to secuxe that small nations in Euiope shall hencefoilh live in security, "free 
fiom the constant thieat of aggression against their independence. 

Though this answer about war aims has been given thiough a Biitish spokes- 
man, yet in reality it inter pi ets the real mentality of Europe as a whole, which has 
been known to the woild for the last two bundled yeais. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, whatever pnnciples weie accepted fox individual and collective 
human freedom, the right to claim them and to benefit fiom them was limited to 
European nations And even amongst them, its application was confined to the 
Christian nations of Europe. To-day, in the middle of the twentieth century, the 
woild has so changed that the thoughts and actions of the last centuiy read like 
ancient history, and appear to us as taded land marks in the distance. But w T e will 
have to admit" that, theie is at least one distinctive landmark of Europe emphasising 
human rights, which has not faded and is still with us. We have not passed it 
yet, or achieved those lights. 

This reality has been brought home to ns again by the problem of our own 
political and national lights m India. When, after the declaration of war, we raised 
the question of war aims" and their effect on India’s destiny, we were not foigetlul 
of Biitish policy in 1917 and 1919. We wanted to know how in the year 1939, 
when the woild was covering the tiack of centuries in the course of days, England 
looked at India. Had that look changed ? We were given a clear leply that it 
had not; even now there was no change in that imperialist outlook. We are told 
to believe that the Biitish Government is veiy desirous that India should attain the 
status of a dominion, in the shortest possible peiiod. We knew even before that 
the Biitish Government had expressed this desiie. Now we know that they are 
veiy anxious indeed. 

But it is not a question of the desire or of the measure of the desire of the 
Biitish Government. The straight and simple question is of India’s light ; whether 
she is entitled to determine her own fate or not. On the answer to this question 
depend the answers to all other questions of the day. This question forms the 
foundation-stone of the Indian problem ; India will not allow it to be removed, for 
if it is displaced, the whole structure of Indian nationalism will collapse. 

So far as the question of w*ar is concerned our position is quite clear. We see 
the face of British imperialism as cleaily now as we did in the last war, and we 
are not piepared to assist in its triumph by participating in the war. Onr cause is 
ciystal clear. We do not wish to see Biitish imperialism triumphant and stronger 
and thus lengthen the peiiod of our own subjection to it. We absolutely lefuse to 
do so Our way lies patently in the opposite direction. 

Let us return to our staiting point and consider once again whether the step 
that we took after the declaration of war on the 3rd September is leading us. 
Where do we stand to-day ? The answei to both these questions is by this time 
appaient to your minds and is hoveling on your lips. It is not even necessaiy 
that your lips should tell me for 1 feel the quivering of your hearts. The step of 
temporary and partial co-opeiation which we took in 1937, we withdrew after the 
declaration of War. Inevitably we inclined towards fuither steps in non-co-opera- 
tion. . As we stand to-day. we have to decide whether we should march forward 
in this diiection or go backward. When once a step is taken, there is no stopping. 
To cry halt, is to go back and we lefuse to go back. We can only, theiefoie, go 
forwaid. I am sure that the voice of eveiy one of you joins mine when I 
proclaim that we must and and will go forward. 

In this connection one question natuially faces us. It is the verdict of history 
that in a stiuggle between nations, no power forgoes its possessions unless com- 
pelled to do so. Principles of reason and moiality have effected the conduct of 
individuals but have not affected the selfish conduct of Poweis that dominate. To- 
day even in the middle of the twentieth centuiy, we witness how the new reaction- 
ary forces m Europe have shatteied man’s faith in individual and collective human 
rights* In place of justice and leason, brute force has become the sole argument 
in the det ermination of rights. But while the woild is presenting this depressing 
picture, theie is another side, the hopeful side, which cannot be ignoied. We see 
countless millions all ovei the world, without any distinction, awakening to a new 
consciousness which is spreading everywhere with great rapidity. This new cons- 
ciousness is tiled of the utter hopelessness of the old order, and is impatient for a 
new order based on reason, justice and peace. This new awakening which aiose 
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after the last War and took . root in the deepest recesses o c the human soul, has 
now come to dominate men’s mind and then* utterances. Perhaps there is no 
parallel m history to the speed of this awakening. 

In these circumstances, was it beyond the realm of possibility that history 
should, contrary to us old record, take a new step ? Was is impossible that two 
gieat peoples of the woild, who had been tied together by the * course of events 
as rulers and ruled, should create a new relationship between them, based on 
reason, justice and peace ? If that had been possible, the sorrow born of wo M 
war would have given place to a new-born hope; and the new ordes. of reason and 
justice would have usheLed in a new dawn. If the Batish peoole could have 
proudly said to the world to-day that they had added such a new example to history, 
what a vas *■ and unparalleled tnamoh this would have been tor humanity. Certainly 
this was not an impossibility, but it was an amazingly difficult tiling to "do. 

In the prevailing daikness of the times, it is raith in the bright side of human 
nature which sustains the great soul of Mahatma Gandhi. He is always prepared 
to take advantage of eveiy opening which might lead to a natural settlement 
without feeling that he is weakening his unassailable, position. 

Since war began several members of the British Cabinet have tiled to make 
the world beheve that the old order of Butish imperialism has ended, and that 
to-day the British nation has no other aims except those of peace and justice. 
"Which country could have more warmly acclaimed such a declaration than India? 
But the tact" is that in spite of these declarations, British imperialism stands in 
the way of peace and justice to-day exactly as it did before the War. The Indian 
demand was the touch-stone for all such claims. They were so tested and found 
to be counterfeit and untrue. 

Minorities and Indian’s political future 

I have briefly placed before you the real question of the day. That is the 
vital question for us, all else are subsidiary to it. It was ^ in relation to that 
question that the Congress put fonvaid its invitation to the Buiibh Government 
in September last, and made a clear and simple demand, to which no community 
or group could possibly object. It was not in our Remotest thoughts that the 
communal question could be laised in this connection. We leahse that there are 
some groups in the countiy which cannot keep steo with the Congress m the 
political struggle or go as far as the Congress is prepared to go; we know, that 
some do not agree with the method of direct action, which the great majority of 
political India has adopted. But so far as the right of the. Indian people to 
independence is concerned and the full admission of India’s birthright to freedom, 
an awakened and impatient India has passed far beyond, the early stages, and 
none dare oppose our demand. Even those classes who cling to their special 
interests ana fear change lest this might affect tnem adieiselv are rendered 
helpless by the spirit of the times. They have to admit and to agree to the goal 
•we "have set before us. 

A time of crisis is a testing time for all of us, and so the great problem of 
the day has tested us and exposed many an aspect of our present-day politics. It 
has laid bare also the reality that lies behind the communal pioblem. Repeated 
attempts were made, both in England and India, to mix up the communal 
question with the vital political question of the day, and thus to confuse the real 
issue. Again and again, it was sought to convince the world that the problem 
of the minorities barred the way to a proper solution of India’s political 
problem. 

For a hundred and fifty yeais British imperialism has pursued the policy of 
divide and rule, and by emphasising internal differences sought to use various 
groups for the consolidation of its own^ power. Tnat was the inevitable result of 
India’s political subjection, and it is folly for us to complain and grow bitter. A 
foreign government can never encourage internal unity, in the subject chantry, for 
disunity is the surest guarantee for the continuance of its own domination. But 
when we were told, and tue world was asked to believe, that Britisu Imperialism 
had ended, and the long chapter of Indian history dominated by it had closed, 
was it unreasonable for us to expect that British statesmen would at last give up 
this evil inheritance and not exploit the communal situation for political ends ? 
But the time for this is yet distant ; we may not cling to such vain hopes. So. the 
last five months with their succession of events have established* Imperialism, 
in spite of all assurances to the contrary, still flourishes ; it had yet to be 
ended. 
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Britain’s attempt to exploit tee situation 

But whatever the roots of our problems might be, it is obvious that India, 
like other countries, has her internal problems. Of these, the communal problem 
is an important one. We do not and cannot expect the British Government to 
deny its existence The communal problem is undoubtedly with us, and if we 
want to go shead, we must needs take it into account. Every step, that we take 
by ignoring it will be a wrong step. The problem is theLe ; to admit its existence, 
however, does not mean that it should be used as a weapon against India’s national 
freedom. British Imperialism has always exploited it to this end. If Biitam 
desires to end her imperialistic methods in India and close that dismal chapter of 
history, then the first signs of this change must naturally appear in her treatment 
of the communal problem. 

What is the Congiess position in regard to this problem ? It has been the 
claim of the Congress, fiom its earliest beginnings, that it considers India as a 
nation and takes every step in the interest of the nation as a whole. This eutitles 
the world to examine this claim strictly and the Congress must establish the truth 
of its assertion. I wish to examine afresh this question from this point of view. 

There can be only three aspects of the communal problem : its existence, its 
importance, and the method of its solution. 

The entire history of the Congress demonstrates that it has always acknow- 
ledged the existence of the problem, it has never tiied to minimise its importance. 
In dealing with this problem, it followed a policy which was the most suitable 
under the circumstances. It is difficult to conceive of a different or better course of 
action. If, however, a better course could be suggested, the Congress was always, 
and is to-day, eager to welcome it. 

We could attach no greater importance to it, than to make it the first condi- 
tion for the attainment of our national goal. The Congiess has always held this 
belief ; no one can challenge this fact. It has always held to two basic principles 
in this connection, and every step was taken deliberately with these in view. 

(1) Whatever constitution is adopted for India, there must be the fullest 
guarantees in it for the rights and interests of minorities. 

(3) The minorities should judge for themselves what safeguards are necessary 
for the protection of their rights and interests. The majority should not decide 
this. Therefore the decision in this respect must depend upon the consent of the 
minorities and not on a majority vote. 

The question of the minorities is not a special Indian pioblem. It has existed 
in other parts of the world. I venture to address the world from this platform, 
and to enquire whether any jusfcer and more equitable course of action can be 
adopted in this connection, than the one suggested above ? If so, what is it ? Is 
there anything lacking in this approach, which necessitates that the Congress be 
reminded of its duty ? The Congress has always been ready to consider any failure 
in the discharge of its duty. It is so prepared to-day. I have been in the Congiess 
for the last nineteen years. During the whole of this period there is not a single 
important decision of the Congress in the shaping of which I have not had the 
honour to participate. I assert that during these last nineteen years, not for a 
single day did the Congress think of solving this problem in any way other than 
the way .1 have stated above. This was not a mere assertion of the Congress, but 
its determined and decided course of action. Many a time during the last fifteen 
years, this policy was subjected to the severest tests, but it stood firm as a rock. 

The manner in which the Congress has dealt with this problem to-day in 
connection with the Constituent Assembly, throws a flood of light on these two 
principles and clarifies them. The recognised minorities have a right, if they so 
please, to choose their representatives by their votes. Their representatives will not 
have to rely upon the votes or any other community except their own. So far as 
the question of the rights and the interests or the minorities is concerned, the 
decision will not depend upon the majority of the votes in the Constituent 
Assembly. It will be subject to the consent of the minority. If unanimity is not 
achieved on any question, then an impartial tribunal, to which the minorities have 
also consented, will decide the matter. This last proviso is merely in the nature 
of a provision for a possible contingency, and is most unlikely to be required. If 
a more practical pioposal is made, there can be no objection to it. 

When these principles are accepted and acted upon by the Congress, what is 
it ^ that obliges British statesmen to remind us so often of the problem of the 
minorities, and to make the world believe that this stands in the way of Indian 
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freedom ? If it is really so, why does not the British Government recognise clearly 
India’s freedom and give us an oppoitunity to solve this problem for ever by 
mutual agieement amongst oux selves 2 

Dissensions were sown and encouiaged amongst us, and yet we are taunted 
because of them. We are told to put an end to our communal conflicts, but oppor- 
tunity to do so is _ denied us. Such is the position deliberately created to thwart 
us ; such are the chains that bind us. But no difficulties or constraints can deter us 
from taking the light steps with corn age and fortitude. Our path is full of 

obstacles but we are determined to overcome them. 

We have consideied the pioblem of the minorities of India. But are the 
Muslims such a minoxity as to have the least doubt or fear about their future ? 
A small minoiity may legitimately have feais and apprehensions, but can the 
Muslims allow themselves to be distuibed by them 2 1 do not know how many of 
you are familiar with my writings, twenty-eight years ago, in the “A1 Bilal' 1 . If 
there are any such heie, I would xequest them to refiesh their memories. Even 
then I gave expression to my conviction, and I repeat this to-day, that in the 
texture of Indian politics, nothing is further removed from the truth than to say 
that Indian Muslims occupy the position of a political minority. It is equally 

absuid for them to be appiehensive about their rights and interests in a democratic 
India. This fundamental mistake has opened the door to countless misunderstand- 
ings. False arguments weie built upon wrong premises. This error, on the one 
hand, brought confusion into the minds of Musalmans about their own true posi- 
tion, and, on the other hand, it involved the woxld in misunderstandings, so that 
the picture of India could not be seen in right perspective. 

If time had peimitted, I would have told you in detail, how, during the last 

sixty years, this artificial and untrue picture of India was made, and whose hands 

traced rt. In effect, this was the result of the same policy of divide and rule which 
took particular shape in the minds of British officialdom in India after the Con- 
gress launched the national movement. The object of this was to prepare the 
Musalmans for use against the new political awakening. In this plan, prominence 
was given to two points. First, that India was inhabited by two different com- 
munities, the Hindus and the Musalmans, and for this reason no demand could be 
made in the name of a united nation. Second, that numerically the Musalmans 
were far less than the Hindus, and because of this, the necessary consequence of the 
establishment of democratic institutions in India would be to establish the rule of 
the Hindu majority and to jeopardise the existence of the Muslims. I shall not go 
into any greater detail now. Should you, however, wish to know the early history 
of this matter, I would refer you to the time of Lord Duffeiin, a foimer Viceroy 
of India, and Sir Auckland Colvin, former Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W , P., 
now the United Provinces. 

Thus were sown the seeds of disunity by British Imperialism on Indian soil. 
The plant grew and was nurtured and spread its nettles, and even though fifty 
years have passed since then the root are still there. # 

Politically speaking, the word minority does not mean just a group that is 
numerically smaller and therefore entitled to^ special protection. It means a group 
that is so small in number and so lacking in other^ qualities that give strength, 
that it has no confidence in its own capacity to protect itself from the much laiger 
group that surrounds it. It is not enough that the group should be relatively 
the smaller, but that it should be absolutely so small as _ to be incapable of 
protecting its interests. Thus this is not meiely a question of numbers ; other 
factors count also. If a country has two major groups numbering a million and 
two millions respectively, it does not necessarily follow that because one is half 
the other, therefore it must call itself politically a minority and consider itself 
weak. 

If this is the right test, let us apply it to the position of the Muslims in 
India. You will see at a glance a vast concourse, spreading out all over toe 
country ; they stand erect, and to imagine that they exist helplessly as a ‘minority 
is to delude oneself. . , . , .... 

The Muslims in India number between eighty and ninety millions. The same 
type of social or racial divisions, which affect other communities, do not divide 
them. The powerful bonds of Islamic brotherhood and equality have protected 
them to a large extent from the weakness that flows from social divisions. It 
is true that they number only one-fourth of the total population ; but the question 
is not one of population ratio, but of the large numbers and the strength behind 
them. Can such a vast mass of hnmanity have any legitimate reason for 
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apprehension that in a free and democratic India, it might be unable to protect 
its" rights and interests ? 

These numbers are not confined to any particular area but spread out unevenly 
over different parts of the country. In four provinces out of eleven in India there 
is a Muslim majority, the other religious groups being minorities. If British 
Baluchistan is added, there are five provinces with Muslim majorities. Even if 
we are compelled at present to consider this quesiion on a basis of religious 
groupings, the position of the Muslims is not that of a minority only. If they are 
in a minoiity in seven provinces, they aie in a majority in five. This being so, 
there is absolutely no reason why they should be oppressed by the feeling of 
being a minoiity. , , „ . „ T 

Whatever may be the details of the future constitution of India, we know 
that it will be an all-India federation which is, m the fullest sense, democratic, 
and every unit of which will have autonomy in regard to internal affairs. The 
federal centre will be concerned only with all-India matters of common concern, 
such as, foreign relations, defence, customs, etc. Under these circumstances, can 
any one who has any conception of the actual working of a democratic constitution, 
allow himself to be led astray by this false issue of majority and minoiity ? I 
cannot believe for an instant that there can be any room whatever for these 
misgivings in the picture of India’s future. These apprehensions are arising because, 
in the words of a British statesman regarding Ireland, we are yet standing on 
the banks of the river and, though wishing to swim, are unwilling to enter the 
water. There is only one remady ; we should take the plunge fearlessly. JNo 
sooner is this done, we shall lealise that all our apprehensions were without 
foundation. 

Basic Question for Indian Muslims 

It is now nearly thirty years since I first attempted to examine this question 
as an Indian Musalman. The majority of the Muslims then were keeping completely 
apart from the political stiuggle and they were influenced by the same mentality 
of aloofness and antagonism, which prevailed amongst them previously in the year 
1888. This depressing atmosphere did not prevent me from giving my anxious 
thought to this matter, and I reached quickly a final conclusion, which influenced 
my belief and action. I saw India, with all her many burdens, marching ahead to 
her future destiny. We were fellow-passengers in this boat and we could not 
ignore its swift passage through the waters : and so it became necessaiy for 
us to come to a clear and final decision about our plan of action. How were 
we to do so ? Not merely by skimming the surface of the problem but by 

going down to its roots, and then to consider our position. I did so and I 

realised that the solution of the whole problem depended on the answer to 
one question : Do we, Indian Muslims, view the free India of the future with 
suspicion and distrust or with courage and confidence ? If we view it with 
fear and suspicion, then undoubtedly we have to follow a different path. No 

E resent declaration, no promise for the future, no constitutional safeguards, can 
e a remedy for our doubts and feais. "We are then forced to tolerate’ the 
existence^ of a third power. This third, power is already entrenched here and 

has no intention of withdrawing and, if we follow this path of fear we must 
needs look forward to its continuance. But if we are convinced that for us fear 
and doubt have no place, and that we must view the future with courage 

and confidence in ourselves, then our course of action becomes absolutely clear. 

"We find ourselves in a new world, which is free from the dark shadows of 

doubt, vacillation, inaction and apathy, and where the light of faith and deter- 
mination, action and enthusiasm never fails. The confusions of the times, the 
ups and downs that come our way, the difficulties that beset our thorny path, 
cannot change the direction of our steps. It becomes our bounden duty then 

to march with assured steps to India’s national goal. 

I arrived at this definite conclusion without the least hesitation, and every 
fibre of my being revolted against the former alternative. I could not bear 

the thought of it, I could not conceive it possible for a Muslim to tolerate 

this, unless he has rooted out the spirit of Islam from every corner of his 

being. I started the Al Bilal in 1912 and put this conclusion of mine before the 
Muslims of India. I need not remind you that my cries were not without 

effect. The period from 1912 to 1918 marked a new phase in the political 

awakening of the Muslims. Towards the end of 1920, on my release after four 
years of internment, I found that the political ideology of the Muslims had 
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broken through its old mould and was taking another shape. Twenty years 

have gone by and much has happened since then. r lfce tide of events has 
ever risen higher, and fresh waves of thought have enveloped us. But this 

fact still remains unchanged, that the general opinion amongst the Muslims 

is opposed to going back. 

That is certain ; they are not prepared to retrace their steps. But a^ain 

they are full_ of doubts about their future path. I am not going into "the 
reasons for this. I shall only try to understand the effects I would lemind 
my coreligionists that to-day I have given thought to all those innumerable 
occurrences which have happened since then : my eyes have watched them, 
my mind has pondered over them. These events did not merely pass me by ; 
I was in the midst of them, a participant, and I examined every circumstance 
with care. I cannot be false to what I have myself seen and observed ; I 
cannot quarrel with my own convictions ; I cannot stifle the voice of mv 
conscience. I repeat to-day what I have said throughout this entire period, 
that the ninety millions of Muslims of India have no other right course of 
action than the one to which I invited them in 1912. 

Borne of my co-religionists, who paid heed to my call in 1912 , are in 
disagieement with me to-day. I do not wish to find fault with them, but I 
would make appeal to their sincerity and sense of responsibility. We are 
dealing with the destinies of peoples and nations. We cannot come to riaht 
conclusions if we aie swept away by the passions of the moment. We must 
base our judgments on the solid realities of life. It is true that the sky is 
overcast to-day and the outlook is dark. The Muslims have to come into the 
light of reality. Let them examine every aspect of the matter again to-day 
and they will find no other course of action open to them. 

Islam’s Contribution to India 

I am a Muslim and am proud of that fact. Islam’s splendid traditions 
of thirteen bundled years are my inheritance. I am unwilling to lose even the 
smallest part of this inheritance. The teaching and histoiy of Islam, its arts 
and letteis and civilisation are my wealth and my foitune. It is my duty to 
protect them. 

As a Muslim I have a special interest in Islamic religion and culture and 
I cannot toieiate any interference with them. But m addition to these senti- 
ments, I have others also which the realities and conditions of my life have 
forced upon me. The spirit of Islam does not come in tbe way of these 
sentiments ; it guides and helps me forward. I am proud of being an Indian. 
I am a part of the indivisible unity that is Indian nationality. I am indis- 
pensable to this noble edifice and without me this splendid structure of 

India is incomplete. I am an essential element which has gone to build India. 
I can never surrender this claim. 

It was India’s historic destiny that many human races and cultures 

should flow to her, finding a home in her hospitable soil, and that many a 
caravan should find rest here. Even before the dawn of history, these 
caravans trekked into India and wave after wave of new-comers followed. 
This vast and fertile land gave welcome to all and took them to her bosom. 
One of the last of these caravans, following the footsteps of its predecessors, 
was that of the followers of Islam. This came here and settled here for 

f ood. This led to a meeting of the culture-currents of two different races. 

ike the Ganga and Jumna, they flowed for a while through separate courses 
but nature’s immutable law brought them together and joined them in a 
sangam . This fusion was a notable event in history. Since then, deBtiny, in 
her own hidden way, began to fashion a new India in place of the old. We 
brought our treasures with us, and India too was full of the riches of her 
own precious heritage. We gave our wealth to her and she unlocked the 

doors of her own treasure to us. We gave her, what she needed most, 
the most piecious gifts from Islam’s treasury, the message of democracy and human 
equality. 

Heritage of our Common Nationality 

Full eleven centuries have passed by since then. Islam has now as 
great a claim on the soil of India as Hinduism. If Hinduism has been 
the religion of the people here for several thousands of years, Islam also 
has been their religion for a thousand years. Just as a Hindu can say with 
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equal pride that we are Indians and follow Islam, I shall enlarge this 
orbit still further. The Indian Christian is equally^ entitled to say with 
pride that he is an Indian and is following a leligion of India, namely, 
Christianity. 

Eleven hundred years of common history have enriched India with our 

common achievements. Our languages, our poetry, our literature, our culture, 
our art, our dress, our manners," and customs, the innumeiable happenings 
of our daily life, everything bears the stamp of our _ joint endeavour. Iheie is 
indeed no aspect of our life which has escaped this stamp. Our languages 

were different, but we grew to use a common language ; our manners 

and customs were dissimilar, but they acted and reacted on each other 

and thus produced a new synthesis. Our old diess may be seen only 
in ancient pictures of by-gone days ; no one wears it to-day. This joint wealth 
is the heritage of our common nationality and we do not want to leave it and 

f o back to the times when this joint life had not begun. If theie are any 

lindus amongst us who desire to bring back the Hindu life of a thousand 

years ago and more, they dieam, and such dieams are vain^ fantasies. So 
also if there are any Muslims who wish to revive their past civilisation and 

culture, which they brought a thousand years ago from Iian and Cential Asia, 
they dream also and the sooner they wake up the better. These are unnatural 
fancies which cannot take root in the soil of leality. I am one of those 
who believe that revival may be a necessity in a religion but in social matteis 
it is a denial of progress. 

This thousand years of our joint life has moulded us into a common 

nationality. This cannot be done artificially. Nature does her fashioning through 
her hidden piocesses in the course of centuries. The cast has now been moulded 
and destiny has set her seal upon it. Whether we like it or not, we have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No fantasy or artificial scheming 
to separate and divide can bleak this unity. We must accept the logic of fact and 
history and engage ouiselves in the fashioning of our future destiny, 

I shall not take any more of your time. My address must end now. 
But before 1 do so, permit me to remind you that our success depends upon 
three factors : unity, discipline and full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership. The glorious past record of our movement was due to his great 
leadership, and it is ouly under his leadership that we can look forward to a 
future of successful achievement. 

The time of our tiial is upon us. We have already focussed the world’s 
attention. Let us endeavour to prove ourselves worthy. 

Besolutions 

(For proceedings and Resolutions see page 228 ) 
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Working Committee— New Delhi— 3rd. to 6th. February 1940 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League commenced its first 
meeting of the year 1940 at New Delhi on the 3rd. February and continued it till 
the 6th. February. It adopted the following resolutions 

Jinnah-Viceroy correspondence 

“The W oi king Committtee of the All-India Muslim League considered 
the correspondence that has passed between Mr. Jmnah, the President and 
His Excellency the Viceroy, ending with his final reply dated December 23, 
1939. The Committee is of the opinion that the reply of His Excellency is 
not satisfactory as certain important points still require further claxification 
and elucidation. The Committee, therefore, empoweis the President to place 
the views of the Working Committee before His Excellency and request him 
to reconsider the matter regarding the assuiances asked for in the lesolution 
of the Working Committee dated September 18 and October 22, 1939, and 
thereby remove all doubts and apprehensions from the mind of Muslim India”. 

It was also resolved that a delegation on behalf of the All-India Muslim 
League, consisting of the hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, the hon. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of Punjab, Sir Nazimuddin. Home Minister, 
Bengal and Ch. Khaliquzzaman should visit England as soon as possible in 
order to put the case of Muslim India before the British public, Parliament 
and His Majesty’s Government. 

Disciplinary Action 

The Working Committee considered the statement of Mr. Abdul Rehman 
Siddiqui regarding the ‘day of deliverance’. Mr. Siddiqui expressed his deep 
regret on the language of the statement and for any reflection on the 
personality of the President. The Committee was of opinion that no member 
of the Working Committee should give public expression to his views against 
the decision of the Committee or of the President while still remaining a 
member of the Working Committee. 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League passed on August 27 and 28, 1939 (regarding disciplinary 
action against three Muslim League members of the Council of State for 
serving on the Army Indian isation Committee and against Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan for his speech in support of the Indo-British Trade Agieement in the 
Punjab Assembly) and came to the conclusion that, according to the consti- 
tution and rules of the All-India Muslim League, no disciplinary action 
could be taken in the matter. 

Other Resolutions 

The Woiking Committee accept with regret the resignation of Syed Abdul 
Aziz, which he sent to the Committee on his appointment as Law Member 
of H. E. H. the Nazam’s Government. The Committee places on record its 
appreciation of his great services to the All-India Moslem League and, in 
particular, to Bihar and the Working Committee of which he was a member* 
The Committee is glad to note that he will continue to take an abiding 
interest in the progress of the All-India Moslem ^ League and wishes Mm 
every success in his great and responsible office in the Nizam’s Government. 

“The Working Committee having carefully examined the grounds of appeal 
against the decision of the XL P. Provincial Moslem League Council from 
Bulan dshahr filed by Kunwar Abdus Salam Kban and having heard in person 
the Kunwar Sabeb together with his legal adviser, are of the opinion that 
the decision of the Working Committee of the United Provincial Moslem 
League should be confirmed and the parties concerned be informed to act 
accordin sly 

‘The Committee considered the resolution of the Council of the All-India 
Moslem League passed on August 27 and 28, 1939, (regarding disciplinary action 
against three Moslem League members of the Council of State for serving on the 
Army Indi an ization Committee and against Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan for his 
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speech in support of the Indo-British Trade Agreement in the Punjab Assembly) 
and came to the conclusion that according to the constitution and rules of 
the All-India Moslem League no disciplinary action can be taken in the matter. 

“The Woiking Committee deplores the fixing by the police on Mahom- 
medans at Burhanpur (Central Provinces), on January 15 and urges His 
Excellency the Governor of the Central Provinces to appoint an impartial 
tribunal 'to inquire into the incidents and take such steps as may be necessary 
for the conduct of an impartial and fair inquiry.” 

The Committee also considered the leport of the National Guard Com- 
mittee and adjourned further cousideiation of it till the next meeting. 

A committee consisting of the Baja of Mahmudabad. Nawab Ismail Khan 
and Chudhuiy Khaliq-uz-Zaman was appointed to examine the applications for 
affiliation to the All-India Moslem League that have been sent by the Punjab* 
Assam, and Orissa Piovincial Moslem Leagues. 

The Working Committee concluded its sittings on the 6th. February after 
it heard from its President. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, what transpired between him 
and His Execellency the "Viceroy at their meeting. Members piesent were Khwaja 
Sir Nazimuddin, Bir Abdulla Haioon, Chaudri Khaliq-uz-Zaman, Nawab Mohd. 
Ismail, Khan Aurangazeb Khan, Mr. Abdur Bahman Siddique. Mr. Abdul 

Bauff Shah, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and Seth Essak Sait. 

Western Democracy Unsuited for India 
Mr. Jinn ah’s Thesis 

In this connection it would be interesting to read an article of Mr . M. A , 
Jinnah written for the “ Time and Tide ” and issued from New Delhi 

on the 18th. February 1940 , which elaborates his thesis that western 
democracy is totally unsuited for India and that its imposition on India is 
the disease in the body politic. He demands that a constitution must be evolved 
that recognises the existence of two nations in India , both of whom must 

share the governance of their common Motherland . The following is the text of 

the article : — 

The constitutional maladies from which India at present suffers may best be 
desciibed as symptoms of a disease inherent in the body politic. Without 
diagnosing the 'disease, no understanding of the symptoms is possible. Let us, 
therefore, first diagnose the disease, then consider the symptoms and finally anive 
at the remedy. 

What is the political future of India ? The declared aim of the British 
Government is that India should enjoy Dominion status in accoidance with the 
Btatute of Westminster in the shortest practicable time. In order that this end 
should be brought about, the British Government, very naturally, would like to see 
iu India the form of democratic constitution it knows best and tbmks best, under 
which the government of the country is entrusted to one or other political party 
in accordance with the turn of the elections. 

Such, however is the ignorance about Indian conditions among even the 
members of the British Parliament that, in spite of all the experience of the past, 
it is even yet not realised that this form of government is totally unsuited to 
India. Democratic systems based on the concept of a homogeneous nation such 
as England are very definitely not applicable to heterogeneous countries such as 
India and this simple fact is the root cause of all India’s constitutional ills. Even 
as Under-Secretary of State for India the late Lt. Col. Muirhead failed to appreciate 
this fact for, deploring the present communal tension, he expressed the opinion 
that the tendency on the part of both those in power and those in opposition was 
to consider that what the position now was would be the position always. He 
deplored the failure of Indians to appreciate an essential feature of democratic 

f overnment— namely, the majority and minority are never permanent, and 
e, therefore, felt that the minorities’ opposition to Federation on the assumption 
that, from the outset, power would be m the hands of an inemovable majority, 
was untenable. But he forgot that the whole concept of democracy postulates a 
single people, divided however much economically, and he might well have started 
his study of Indian problems by consulting the report of the Joint Select 
-Committee on Indian constitutional reforms (sessions 1933-34 Vol. 1. para 1.) 

India is inhabited by many races often as distinct from one another in origin 
tradition and manner of life as are the nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its 
inhabitants profess Hinduism in one form or another as their religion, over 77 
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millions are followers of Islam ; and the difference between the two is not only 
of religion in the stricter sense bat also of law and culture. They may be 
said, indeed, to represent two distinct separate civilizations. Hinduism is distin- 
guished by the phenomenon of its caste which is the basis of its religious and social 
system and save in a very lesliieted field remains unaffected by contact with 
philosophies of the west : the religion of Islam on the other hand is based upon 
the conception of the equality of man”. 

Perhaps no truer description of India has been compressed into a paragraph 
and. without this back-ground, no understanding of Indian pioblems is possible. 
The Biitish people must lealise that Hinduism and Islam ‘represent two distinct 
and separate civilisations’ and moreover, are ‘as distinct from one another in origin, 
tradition and manner of life as aie the nations of Europe’. 

They aie, in fact, two different nations and it this fact is accepted by 
no less an authority than the Joint Select Committee, the Muslim people 
have cause to question the wisdom of the British Government in forcing 
on India the western system of democracy without the qualifications and 
limitations to which the system must be subject to make it at all suitable for 
Indian conditions. If, theiefoie, it is accepted that there is in India a major 
and a minor nation, it follows that a paiiiamentary system based on the majoiity 
principle must inevitably mean the lise of the major nation. Experience nas proved 
that, whatever the economic and political programme of any political party, the 
Hindu, as a general rule, will vote for his caste-fellow and the Muslim for his 
eo-rehgionist. The British people, being Ckiislians, sometimes forget the religious 
wars of their own history and to-day consider leligion as a piivate and personal 
matter between man and God. This can never be the case in Hinduism and Islam, 
for both these religions are definite social codes which govern not so much man’s 
relation with his God as man’s relation with his neighbour. They govern not 
only his law and culture but every aspect of his social life and such religions, 
essentially exclusive, completely preclude ^ that merging of identity and unity of 
thought on which the western democracy is based and inevitably biing about 
vertical rather than the horizontal divisions, democracy envisages. Western 
democracy is totally unsuited for India and its imposition on India is the disease 
in the body politic. 

Let us now consider the inevitable symptoms. Led^ by an astute Hindu 
politician of the first rank, Mr. Gandhi, the Congiess (which is mainly a Hindu 
body) had long foreseen that in the western foim of democracy lay the fulfilment 
of their hopes of a permanent all-India dominance. All their effoits and energies 
had, therefore, been bent towards securing for India a completely democratic form 
of government and they realised that the new constitution would bring their goal 
immeasurably nearer if it could be worked on the lines chalked out by their 
leader and the working committee. Therefore, while crying that the new 
constitution was thoroughly unsatisfactory and totally unacceptable, the Congress 
decided to contest the elections held before its inauguration and, as was inevitable, 
secuied complete majoiities in the six Hindu provinces of India, namely, Bombay, 
Madras, the U. P., the C. P., Bihar and Onssa. The Congiess, however, was as 
completely defeated in the five Muslim provinces, namely, Bengal, the Punjab, 
Bind, N. W. F. P. and Assam and even m the Hindu provinces failed to capture 
any appreciable number of seats in non -Hindu constituencies, particularly 
the Muslim electorates. This, undoubtedly, was an unsatisfactory situation for 
a self-styled ‘national’ party and the exposme of its communal character seemed 
imminent. Pushing to Wardha for guidance, the woiking committee took stock. 
What was the position ? In five provinces they had been defeated and while they 
held a complete majoiity in six, the Oppositions, weak in numbers though they 
were, were led by the small but solid blocks of Muslim League members. 

This situation had two very unsatisfactory aspects. Fust, it brought out 
the completely Hindu composition of the Congress and, secondly, it would be 
difficult to ignore and override Muslim oppositions as long as the Governors of 
provinces were in possession of special powers granted to safeguard the minority 

* nteT€ Realizing at once that such circumstances would considerably hinder their 
plans, the Congress played its trump card. _ It ^ refused to accept office. To the 
consternation of the Muslims and other minorities, overnight, the viceroy and the 
Governors beeame suppliants. What would the Congress have them do? What 
assurances did the Congress need ? The answer was ready. Give us the under- 
taking that you will not exercise your special powers and we will accept office* 
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Hastily, the constitutional guardians of minority and other rights jettisoned 
their trust and amidst much mutual appreciation of each other’s ‘statesmanship’ 
the Congress and the British Government came into political alliance. Victory 
number one. But there vras still that troublesome first point. The whole game 
would be up if purely Hindu Governments took office and in at least three of 
the six provinces not a single Muslim had been returned on the Congress ticket 
and not more than one or two in the others. But what of it ? Surely, there 
must be at least one amongst the Muslim members who would be unable to resist 
the bait of a ministership. They would offer the ministership provided he signed 
the Congress pledge. But would the Governor agree to this ‘camouflage’ ? What 
did his Instrument of Instructions advise ? ‘In making appointments to his 
council of ministers our Governor shall use his best endeavour to select his 
ministers in the following manner, that is to say, in consultation with the person 
who in his judgment is likely to command a stable majority in the legislature, 
to appoint those persons (including so far as practicable membeis of important 
minority communities) who will best be in a position collectively to command the 
confidence of the legislature. But in so acting he shall bear constantly in mind 
the need of fostenng a sense of responsibility among his ministers’. 

Anxiously the working committee analysed the implications. The instructions 
seemed to be in two parts. In the first the Governor was instructed to use ‘his 
best endeavours to select* as ministers ‘...persons (including as far as practicable 
members of important minority communities) The spirit underlying these woidB 
was clear. It was to secure important minorities a minister who commanded 
their confidence, and since there was no difference in the political programmes of 
the Congress and Muslim League parties in the legislatures, there was no reason why 
it was not ‘practicable’ for a Muslim League member to be appointed a minister. 

But what about the last line ? ‘But in so acting he shall bear in mind the 
need for fosteiing sense of joint responsibility among his Ministers.’ This 
fortunately could be turned to suit their purpose if the Governor was piepared 
to allow this second part, advisory and subsidiary to the main instruction, to 
overrule the first. They had but to claim that joint responsibility was impossible 
unless the Muslim minister was prepared to abide by the decisions of the working 
committee and their point was won. Meekly the Governors acquiesced and in 
order to allow the Congress to deceive the public by making it appear that it 
was ‘national’ and looking after the interests of the minorities by including a 
‘representative’ of them in the Council of Ministers, accepted as Muslim ministers 
individuals who by no stretch of imagination could be regarded as ‘representatives’ 
of the Muslim community and who, by signing the Congress pledge, were 
responsible to the working committee alone. Victoiy number two. 

Suiprised by such easy victories, the Congress became intoxicated with 
power. The working committee arrogated to itself the position of a parallel central 
Government to whom the provincial Governments were responsible. Regional 
dictators were appointed, and the Ministers were entiiely subject to their orders 
generally, and no provincial legislation could be enaced without their approval. 
They then proceeded to stifle even the little opposition that existed. Having dealt 
with the Biifcish, they now dealt with the Muslims. 

An India-wide attack on the Muslims was launched. In the five Muslim 
provinces every attempt was made to defeat the Muslim-led Coalition Ministries 
and by offering local political leaders ministerships and other inducements, 
Congress Ministries came into power in at least two more provinces, the N. W. 
F. P. and Assam. 

In the six Hindu provinces a Kulturkampf was inaugurated. Attempts were 
made to have Bande Matarcim , the Congress party song, recognized as the national 
anthem ; the party flag recognized as the national flag, and the real national lan- 
guage Urdu supplanted by Hindi. Everywhere oppression commenced and com- 
plaints poured in such force into the Muslim League’s central office that the Pirpur 
Committee, whose report is available, was appointed to investigate these grievances. 
Such overwhelming evidence was collected that the Muslims, despairing of the 
Viceroy and the Governors ever taking action to protect them, have lately been 
forced to ask for a royal commission to investigate their grievances. 

Such was the position on the eve of the resignation of the Congress Ministries, 
a position over which the British people might well ponder. Is it their desiie that 
India should become a totalitarian Hindu State with the central and all the provin- 
cial Governments responsible not to their legislatures or to the electorate but to a 
caucus unknown to the Constitution, the working committee of the Congiess. They 
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inay rest assured that such will be the inevitable result if the Congress demand for 
the right of framing India’s constitution through a constituent assembly is conceded, 

Let us consider briefly the implication of this nebulous and "impracticable 
constituent assembly. To commence with, the question arises why is this demand 
made at this particular time. The answer is obvious. The war is to the working 
committee a heaven-sent means of increasing its rule from over eight provinces to 
over the whole of India, state and province. If the British Government aie stampe- 
ded and fall into the tiap under the stress of the critical situation created by the 
war, India will face a crisis the result of which no man could prophesy, and I feel 
certain that Muslim India will never submit to such a position and will be forced 
to resist it with every means in their power. 

And of what type of constitutionalists will this constituent assembly consist ? 
There are in India roughly four hundred million souls who, through no fault of 
their own, are hopelessly illiterate and consequently priest and caste-ridden. They 
have no real conception ot how they are being governed even today and it is 
proposed that to the elected representatives ot such, should India’s future constitu- 
tion be entrusted. Is it too much to say that since the vast majority of the elected 
representatives will be illiterate Hindus the constituent assembly will be under the 
influence of Mr. Gandhi and the Congiess leaders and the constitution that will 
emerge will be as the working committee direct ? 

Thus, through the constituent assembly, will the working committee attain its 
ends. British control and commerce will disappear ; the Indian States will be 
abolished ; minority opposition will be stifled and a great Hindu nation will emerge 
governed by its beloved leader Mr. Gandhi and the Congress working committee* 

We have now considered the disease and the symptoms. What is the remedy ? 

(1) The Biitish people must realise that unqualified Western democracy is totally 
unsuifced for India and attempts to impose it must cease* (2) In India, it must be 
accepted that ‘party’ government is not suitable and all Governments, central or 
provincial, must be governments that represent all sections of the people. 

In this connection the all-India Muslim League has laid down the following 
broad principles : — 

(1) That the Biitish Government should review and revise the entire problem 
of India’s futuie constitution de novo in the light of the experience gained by the 
working of the present provincial constitution, and developments that have taken 
place since 1939 or which may take place heieafter. 

(2) While the Muslim League stands for a free India, it is irrevocably 
opposed to any federal objective wnich must necessarily result in a majority commu- 
nity rule, under the guise of democracy and parliamentary system of Government. 

(3) No declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India 
should be made without the consent and approval of the All-India Muslim League, 
nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by his majesty’s Government 
and the British Parliament without such consent and approval. 

To conclude, a constitution must be evolved that recognises that there are in 
India two nations who both must share the governance of their common mother- 
land. In evolving such a constitution the Muslims are ready to cooperate 'with the 
British Government, the Congress or any party so that the present enemrties may 
cease and India may take its place amongst the great countries of the world. 


Council Meeting— New Delhi— 25th. February 1940 
Mr. Jinnah on League Demands 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League, at a meeting held at IMhi 
on the 25th. February 1940, unanimously elected Mr. M. A* Jinn ah as President 
for the forthcoming session of the League at Lahore. All the Provincial Leagues 
had unanimously suggested his name. Mr. Jinnah, addressing the meeting, ^ said - 
W I have already communicated to His Excellency the Viceroy the r ^!*jtions of 
the Working Committee, and have intimated to His Excellency the viewpoint of the 
League. There the matter stands at present, and we are now awaiting what His 

Excel to cy^propos es^ *0^° ^‘put a fivefold demand before t gf t 

League had demanded a clear statement on behalf of the British Go J£™£nent Jf** 
the nresent Act of 1935 would go lock, stock and barrel, and the entire scheme of 
constitutional reform would be examined de novo in the light of experience gained 
( f ram the working of the Constitution during the last two years, and m the light of 
experience which might be gained in futuie. 

39 
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The Viceroy had assured them that the whole scheme of the Act of 1935 
would be examined afiesh, as also the policy and plan underlying it. 

The second point on which the League had insisted was that Moslems would 
not agree to any declaration without their consent and approval being obtained for 
it, nor was any mteiim settlement to be made under the threat or at the behest of 
any other party, however strong it might be, without the previous approval of 
Moslems. In this matter also the Viceroy had assured them that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were fully alive to the importance of Moslems and any settlement which 
ignored them would be unthinkable. 

Mr. Jmnah said that this statement was unsatisfactory. This left them within 
the region of consultation and counsel, while Moslems demanded that they them- 
selves should be the sole judges of their destiny. 

The third demand was that Indian, particularly Moslem, troops should not be 
used against any Moslem country. 

In this respect, said Mr. Jinnah, His Excellency had misunderstood the 
League. The League never asked the Government that Indian troops should not be 
used in the defence of India. What it had asked was that Indian tioops should 
not be used against a Moslem countiy outside India. 

The fourth demand was for the settlement of the Arab question, and Mr. 
Jinnah urged, on behalf of the League, that the so-called endeavours to reach a 
settlement would not do, and the Butish Government must reach a settlement to 
the satisfaction of the Aiabs forthwith. 

The last demand of the League related to Moslem grievances in Con- 
gress-governed provinces. It was true that the Goveinoi-Geneial could not 
intervene when the Congress Ministries did not exist. The question, however, 
had two aspects. Fust, the League had made it abundantly clear that 
Moslems had been oppressed in Congress-governed provinces, and members of 
the League weie made the special targets. The Congress High Command 
had characterised these statements as false, but was willing to set up a judicial 
committee. That proposal was absurd. 

“On the other hand I had offered to accept a royal commission, consist- 
ing of two people from outside India.” Mr. Jinnah said, "It was then said that 
the Congress was not willing to have outsiders as arbitrators in theire domes- 
tic affairs. As if Sir Maurice Gwyer was born in Wardha.” Mi. Jinnah declared 
thet he repeated the demand. 

The second aspect of the question was whether the High Command 
caucus ministries were again to be put into office. The “Deliverance Day” 
demonstrations had amply shown how every section of the people outside the 
Congress was opposed to Congress Buie. 

The question was that of the protection of minorities. Mr. Gandhi in this 
connexion had recently stated that everyone in India should depend upon himself 
for his protection. That meant that every minoiity should have an army of its own 
and not depend on the Government for its protection. Moslems, however, were not 
a minority but a nation, Mr. Jinnah asserted. 

“People ask me what is our goal. If you do not understand even now, 
then I say you will never understand what our goal is. Great Britain wants to 
rule India. Mr. Gandhi wants to rule India and the Moslems. We say that we 
will not let either the British or Mr. Gandhi rule the Moslems. We want to be free.” 

Beferring to the Congress claim to be a protector of the minorities, Mr. 
Jinnah quoted a letter from Mr. Gandhi to a prominent citizen of Sukkur in which 
he said : “The re-incorporation of Sind in the Bombay Presidency may or may 
not be a good proposition on other grounds, but certainly it is not for the 
purpose of greater protection of life and property. Every Indian, be he Hindu or 
any other, must learn the arfc of protecting himself. It is a condition of real demo- 
cracy. The State has a duty, but no State can protect those who will not share 
with it the duty of protecting themselves.” 

Mr. Jinnah also quoted the statement of Mr, Gandhi in the latest issue of the 
Harijan in which Mr. Gandhi admitted that the pioper organisation to enter into 
settlement was the Hindu Mahasabha so far as the Hindus where concerned. Mr. 
Jinnah asked, “who does Mr. Gandhi represent ?” and replied “certainly not the 
Mussalmans,” 

Resolutions— Constitutional issue 

. The Council confirmed the resolutions on the war and the Indian constitu- 
tional question raised by the Working Committee on September 18, October 22 
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and February 3 and 4. During the discussion on the resolutions, Mr. Jinnah made 
a survey of the position since the outbreak of the war and reiterated the Moslem 
League’s demands and emphasized the determination of the League to let 
neither the Biitish nor Mr. Gandhi rule over Moslems. Mr. Zafar Ali, Sir Raza Ali, 
Mr. Barkat All, Mr. Hossain Imam, the Raja of Pirpur and Sir Sher Mohd. 
Khan also spoke.. 

Sir Raza Ali said that the feeling among educated young Moslems was that the 
League should reach. a settlement with the Congiess. The Raja of Pirpur and Mr. 
Jinnah. thought that it was wrong to attiibute to youth views which, in their opinion, 
were Sir Raza Ali’s own. Sir Raza All defended his statement and said he was 
only acting as a messenger. 

Viceroy’s Speech Condoled 

The meeting passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Naimul Hag (Bihar), expres- 
sing dissatisfaction with the Viceroy’s speech at the Oiient Club, Bombay, and 
placing on recoid bitter resentment at Sir Hugh Neil’s statement declining to 
appoint the Royal Commission demanded by Mr. Jinnah, 

Frontier Question 

The Council agreed to the affiliation of the Assam and Orissa Moslem Leagues 
and adopted a resolution on the forward policy of the Government with regard to 
the Frontier, 

The resolution which was moved by Malana Zafar Ali , runs as followB 

“The Council views with alarm the recent decision of the Biitish Government 
which created the impression that it intends to annex Waziristan, the homeland 
of the independent Pathan tiiber, vith whom a w T ar on a miniature scale is being 
at present waged on what is known as the Ahmedzai Salient acioss the Kohat- 
Bannu Line. While the Council condemns the action of the Bolder tribes in 
canying out laids on Biitish aieas, it has no hesitation in once more declaring 
that these laids are inspiied by the fear that the Biitish Government is bent upon 
depriving the Bolder tribes of their freedom which they love more than their lives. 

“In view of the international situation in Europe and the danger of its 
spreading to the Near and Middle East, the Council calls upon the Biitish Govern- 
ment to reconsider their foiwaid policy and take immediate steps to pacify the 
Bolder tribes and assuie them that the British Government is not inimical to 
Islam and is anxious to restore peace and older by friendly co-operation with the 
Bolder tribes,” 

Str Sher Mohd. Khan was opposed to the forward, policy, but felt that the 
mover did not understand the facts correctly. Sir Sher Mohd’s reading 
was that Government had no intention of annexing Waziristan. He asked the 
Council to realize what havoc these raids were causing on the Frontier, both 
amongst the Hindus and the Moslems. The main object of the raiders was to 
obtain money. He suggested that before passing the resolution they should invite 
the opinion of the provincial Moslem League as to whether the Governments 
action was justified. Several speakers supported the resolution. Mr. Jinnah, in 
putting the resolution to the vote, said that they could obtain the Governments 
intention during the Budget debates in the Central Assembly, The Council then 
adjourned sine die . 

Annual (27th ) Session — Lahore— 22nd. March 1940 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm the 27th. session of the All-India. Muslim 
League opened at Lahore on the 22nd. March 1940 in a huge panda! which was 
tastefully decorated with flags and buntings. Mr, M ♦ A. Jinnah ? president-elect, 
arrived at 2-50 p. m, and was conducted to the panda! in a procession to the 
accompaniment of bag-pipes. He received a great ovation at the pandal. 

That the greatest achievement of the Muslim League in recent times was the 
Federal scheme in India, was the view expressed by Nawab Shah Nawaz Khan 
of Mamdot, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates to the 
League. The Nawab said that this achievement, which protected the Muslims and other 
minorities against a calamity which endangered their very existence, would remain 
a bright chapter in the history of Indian Muslims. The All-India Muslim League 
was to-day working on such lines as would not only ensure the national life and 
independence of the Mussalmans of India, but at the same time protect other com- 
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munities. He was happy that the Mussalmans had fully grasped this ideal of 
their only representative organisation and they were mustering strong under the 
flag of the AU-India Muslim League* 

The ideal of free Mussalmans in a free India, continued the speaker, was an 
ideal which neither the British Government nor the Congress dare characterize as 
unreasonable. The All-India Muslim League upheld the cause of India’s freedom 
but it could not toleiate that the rights of Mussalmans should be usurped by the 
majority community. The Mussalmans would reject any scheme of reform that 
did not safeguard Muslim rights. 

Speaking on the Act of 1935, Sir Shah Nawaz said that the western type of 
government did not suit India and the experience of the past two-and-half years’ 
administration in Congress majority provinces had amply proved this. The Mussal- 
mans could never tolerate that they should live in subjection to a community 
which had no common ground with them as regards religion, culture and civiliza- 
tion. The European communities could not tolerate the domination of another 
nation, added Sir Shah Nawaz, although they had practically the same religion, 
cultuie and civilization. 

Discussing the communal question, Sir Shah Nawaz said that as many as 25 
attempts had been made in the last quarter of century, but no settlement had yet 
been arrived at. The reason for the breakdown of negotiations on every occasion 
was that the Congress refused to accept the basic principle of separate electorates 
for the Musalmans, and if they did so they did it in a form in which Mussalmans 
could not maintain their identity and independence. Referring to the woiking of 
provincial autonomy, Sir Shah Nawaz said that in order to run a popular Govern- 
ment efficiently the majority should try to satisfy the minoiities and inspire con- 
fidence in them in every possible way, but he was sorry to observe that the attitude 
of the Congress had been to the contrary. Sir Shah Nawaz described how the 
Punjab Government was doing everything to satisfy the minoiities and keep them 
content. The minorities had been given full representation in the Government in 
the Punjab and Bengal. During the past three years the Punjab Government had 
spent 2| crores of ruppees on the famine-stricken villagers of the south-east Punjab, 
a majority of whom were Hindu Jats. Concluding, Sir Shah Nawaz Khan de- 
plored that some very piomiaent Muslim leaders had cut adrift from their com- 
munity and joined the Congress, which was not fighting for the independence of 
India but only for the domination of the Congress and the Hindus after the British. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his address Mr. Mahomed Ah Jinnah said : — 

“The British Government and Parliament, and moie so the British nation, 
have been for many decades past brought and nuituied with settled notions about 
India’s future, based on developments in their own country which have built the 
British constitution, functioning now through the Houses of Parliament and the 
Cabinet system. Their concept of party government functioning on political planes 
has become the ideal with them as the best form of government for eveiy country. 
And the one-sided and powerful propaganda, which naturally appeals to the British, 
has led them into a serious blunder in producing the constitution envisaged in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. We find that most of the leading statesmen 
of Great Britain, saturated with these notions, have in their pronouncements 
seriously asserted and expressed a hope that the passage of time will harmonize 
the inconsistent elements in India. 

“A leading journal the The Times , commenting on the Government of India 
Act of 1935, wrote that ‘undoubtedly the difference between the Hindus and Moslems 
is not only of religion in the strict sense of the woid, but also of law and culture, 
that they may be said indeed to represent two entirely distinct and separate civili- 
zations. However, in the course of time, the supeistitions will die out and India 
will be moulded into a single nation’. These fundamental and deep-iooted differ- 
ences— spiritual, economic, cultural, social and political— have been euphemized as 
mere ‘superstitions’. But surely it is a flagrant disregard of the past history of the 
subcontinent of India, as well as the fundamental Islamic conception of society 
vis-a-vis that of Hinduism, to characterise them as mere ‘superstitions.’ 

“Notwithstanding" a thousand years of close contact these nationalities are as 
divergent to-day as ever, and they cannot at any time be expected to transfer 
themselves into one nation merely by means of subjecting them to a democratic 
corfst^ation and holding them forcibly together by the unnatural and artificial 
method! of British Parliamentary statutes. 
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“What the unitary Government of India for 150 years has failed to achieve 
cannot be realized by the imposition of a central federal government. It is incon- 
ceivable that the fiat or the writ of a government so constituted can ever command 
willing and loyal obedience throughout the subcontinent by various nationalities, 
except by means of armed force behind it. 

“The problem in India is not of an inter-communal character, but manifestly 
of an inter-national one, and it must be treated as such. So long as this basic 
and fundamental truth is not realized, any constitution that may be built will 
result in disaster and will prove destructive and harmful not only to Moslems, 
but to the British and Hindu also. If the British Government aie really in earnest 
and are sincere in their desire to secure the peace and happiness of the people of 
this subcontinent, the only course open to us all is to allow the major nations 
separate homelands by dividing India into ‘autonomous national States’. 

“There is no reason why these States should be antagonistic to one another. 
On the other hand, the rivalry and the natuial desire and efforts on the part of 
one to dominate the social order and establish political supremacy over the other 
in the government of the country will disappear. It will tend more towards 
natural goodwill by international pacts between them and they can live in com- 
plete harmony with their neighbours. This will lead, further, to a friendly settle- 
ment all the more easily with regard to minorities by reciprocal arrangements and 
adjustments between Moslem India and Hindu India, which will far more adequate- 
ly and effectively safeguard the lights and interests of the Moslems and various 
other minorities. 

“It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends fail to under- 
stand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism. They are not religions in the strict 
sense of the word, but are, in fact, different and distinct social orders, and it is 
only a dream that Hindus and Moslems can ever evolve a common nationality. 
This misconception, of one Indian nation, has gone far beyond the limits and is 
the cause of most of our troubles and will lead India to destruction if we fail to 
revise our notions in time. 

“The Hindus and Moslems have different religious philosophies, social customs, 
literature. They neither inter-mairy nor dine together, and indeed, they belong to 
two diffeient civilizations which aie based mainly on conflicting ideas and concep- 
tions. Their views on life and of life are different. It is quite clear that Hindus 
and Moslems deiive their inspiration from diffeient sources of history. They have 
different epics, their heroes are different, and they have different episodes. Very 
often the hero of one is a foe of the other and, likewise, their victories and defeats 
overlap. To yoke together two such nations under a single State, one as a 
numeiical ministry and the other as a majority, must lead to growing discontent 
and final destruction of any fabnc that may be so built up for the government of 
such a State. 

“History has presented to us many examples, such as the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Czechoslovakia and Poland. History has also shown 
to us many geographical tracts, much smaller than the sub-continent of India, 
which otherwise might have been called one country, but which have been 
divided into as many States as theie are nations inhabiting them. The 
Balkan Peninsula comprises as many as seven or eight sovereign States. 
Likewise, the Portuguese and the Spanish stand divided in the Iberian Peninsula 
where as under the plea of the unity of India and one nation which does not exist, 
it is sought to pursue heie the line of one central government when we know that 
the histoiy of the last 1 200 years has failed to achieve unity and has witnessed, 
during these ages, India always divided into Hindu India and Moslem India. 

‘‘The present aitificial unity of India dates back only to the British 
conquest and is maintained by the British bayonet, but the termination of the 
British regime, which is implicit in the recent declaration of Bis Majesty’s 
Government, will be the heiald of the entire break-up with the worst disaster 
that has ever taken place during the last 1,000 years to Moslems. Surely 
that is not the legacy which the British would bequeath to India after 150 
years of rule, nor would Hindu and Moslem India risk such a sure catastrophe. 

♦‘Moslem India cannot accept any constitution which must necessarily 
result in a Hindu majority government* Hindus and Moslems brought together 
under a democratic system forced upon the minorities, can only mean Hindu 
raj. Democracy of the kind with which the Congress high command is 
enamoured would mean the complete destruction of what is most precious in 
Islam. "We have had ample experience of the working of the provincial 
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constitutions during the last two and a half years and any repetition of such 
a government muBt lead to civil war and the raising of private armies, as 
recommended by Mr. Gandhi to the Hindus of Sukkur when he said that they 
must defend themselves violently or non-violently, blow for blow. If they can- 
not, then they must emigrate. 

“The Moslems are not a minority as it is commonly known and understood. 
One has only to look round. Even to-day according to the British map of 
India, out of 11 provinces, four provinces where _ the Moslems dominate more 
or less are functioning notwithstanding the decision of the Hindu Congress 
high command to non -co-operate and prepare for civil disobedience. Moslems 

are a nation accoiding to any definition of a nation, and they must have 
their homelands, their territory and their State. We. wish to live in peace 
and harmony with our neighbours as a free and independent people. We 
wish our people to develop to the fullest our spiritual, cultural, economic, 
social and political life in the way that we think best and in consonance 
with our own ideals and according to the genius of our people. Honesty 

demands, and the vital interest of millions of our people impose a sacred 

duty upon us to find an honourable and peaceful solution which would be 
just and fair to all. But at the same time we cannot be moved or diverted 
from our purpose and objective by threats or intimidations. We must be 

prepared to face all difficulties and consequences and make all the sacrifices 
that may be required of us to achieve the goal we have set before us.” 

[Reviewing the position since the last session of the League at Patna in 
December, 1938, Mr. Jinn ah touched on the Vidya Man dir scheme in Nagpur 
and the Wardba scheme all over India, the “repiession of Moslems in the 
Congress-governed piovinces and the way in which the Moslems were treated in 
some of the Indian States” and the issue in Rajkot. 

“Before the war was declared”, he continued, “the greatest danger that the 
Moslems of India faced was the possible inauguration of the federal scheme in 
this country. But the Moslem League stoutly resisted it in every direction and we 
shall never accept the federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. 

But after war was declared, the Viceroy naturally wanted help from the 
League. Suddenly there came a change in the attitude of the Viceioy towaids me. 
I was treated on the same basis as Mr. Gandhi. This was the severest blow to 
the Congiess high command. I was wonder-struck. Why was I all of a sudden 
promoted and given a place side by side with Mr. Gandhi. The answer is the 
All-India Moslem League {loud applause). I believed that was the fiist shock 
that the Congress high command got and I tell you that they have not recoveied 
from it yet. 

“Now I want you, therefore, to realize the value and importance and 
significance of the Moslem League and organize youi selves. The Moslems of 
India are now conscious and awake. This institution is not going to be destroyed 
by anybody. Men may come and men may go, but the Moslem League will live. 

“After the declaration of war the position of the Moslem League was a 
delicate one. We were between the devil and the deep sea. We stand 
unequivocally for the freedom of India (cheers). But this is not the freedom which 
is the goal of the Congiess. We have had enough experience during the last two 
and a half yeais of the Congress attitude towaids Moslems in the Con gi ess-governed 
provinces and we have learnt many lessons and we are not going to trust anybody. 
At any rate we do not tiust anydody who has once betrayed us. 

“I never dreamt that the Congress would ever come so now as they did in 
the Congress-governed provinces but facts aie more important than belief. I never 
believed that there could be a gentleman’s agreement between the British 
Government and the Congress. We cried ourselves hoarse day in and day out 
against what was happening in the Congress-governed provinces but the Governors 
remained supine and the Governor-General expiessed his helplessness because of 
that gentleman’s agreement. We reminded them of the special responsibilities 
it devolved upon them for giving protection to the minorities but these respon- 
sibilities have become a dead letter. Providence came to our help and the 
gentleman’s agreement was broken and the Congress went out of office. They are 
now sorry that they did it. They want now to come back but how can they do 
it ? We cannot trust and rely upon others and I appeal to you with all the 
earnestness that I can command to organize yourselves. This is the best and only 
safeguard* You must depend upon yourselves. 
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“After the outbreak of war, the Congress asked the British Government to 
make a declaration. The Viceroy says that he has made a declaration but the 
Congress wants another kind of declaration. The Congress says ‘we want you to 
deelaie that India is free at once and independent and we will frame our own 
constitution by means of a constituent assembly to be elected on the basis of 
adult fianehise or the lowest franchise which will satisfy the legitimate minorities, 
and Mr. Gandhi says that if the minorities are not satisfied with this a high 
tiibunal will decide the dispute. Besides the pioposal of a constituent assembly 
being of an impiacticable and nebulous character histoiically and constitutionally, 
it is an absurd thing to ask the ruling power to agree to a constituent assembly. 

“Supposing we do not agree with the majoiity then we are allowed to disagree 
only on points which deal stnetly with safeguaids. The presumption is that when 
the constituent assembly comes into opeiation the Butish Government will 
disappear. It follows that substantial power must be tiansfened to the assembly. 
How is this to be implemented and piactised and who is the authority ? Mr. 
Gandhi, because the British Government will have paited with power completely.” 

“Mr. Gandlii has been saying for the last 20 yeais that theie cannot be any 
swaraj without Hindu-Moslem unity. Mr. Gandhi is fighting for a constituent 
assembly. May I point out to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress that they aie fighting 
for a constituent assembly which we cannot accept. Therefore, the idea of a 
constituent assembly is impracticable and unacceptable. 

“Mr. Gandhi wants a constituent assembly for the purpose of ascertaining the 
view's of the Moslems and if they do not agiee he will give up all hopes and then 
will agree with us. 

“If there exists a will to come to a settlement with the Moslem League, then 
why does not Mi. Gandhi, as I have said more than once, honestly agree that the 
Congress is a Hindu organization and that it lepresents anything but a solid 
body of Hindus ? Why should Mr. Gandhi not be pioud to say ‘I am a Hindu’ 
and that the Congress is a Hindu body ? I am not ashamed of saying that I am 
a Moslem and that the Moslem League is representative of Moslems. Why all 
this camouflage ? Why this threat of civil disobedience ? And why this fight for 
a constituent assembly ? Why should not Mr. Gandhi come as a Hindu leader 
and let me meet him pioudly repiesenting the Moslems ?” 

Pioeeeding, Mr. Jinn ah said that after the outbieak of war they had asked 
the British Government to give assurances on several points. They had made 
an advance with regaid to one point. Their demand that the constitutional 
problem of India be examined anew had been accepted by the British Government. 
As regaids other matters they were still negotiating. 

“We have asked the British Government,” said Mr. Jinnah, “to make a 
declaration that no constitution will be thrust upon us without our approval and 
consent, that no Indian settlement will be made with any party behind our back 
and without our approval and consent. I tiust that this is a fair and just demand. 
We do not want a constitution thrust upon us which the Moslems do not want. 

“I hope the British Government will give this assuiance. Whether give it 
or not, we must depend on our inherent strength. I declare here that if any 
declaration is made by His Majesty’s Government without our approval and our 
consent, Moslem India will resist it, and no mistake should be made on that score.” 

With regard to Palestine, Mr. Jinnah urged that the national demands of 
the Arabs in Palestine should be met forthwith. 

Referring to the despatch of Indian troops abroad, Mr. Jinnah said : “There 
seems to have been a misunderstanding. We have made it clear that we never 
intended that Indian troops should not be used for the defence of the Indian 
people. What we wanted was that Indian troops should not be sent against 
Moslems or any Moslem power. 

Resolutions — Second day — Lahore — 23rd. March 1940 
Constitutional Problem 

The second open session of the League commenced at 8 p.m. on the 28rd. March, 
Mr. M. A . Jinnah presided. The pandal resounded with cheers of Sherrai-Bengal 
Zindabad when Mr. Fazlul Huq arrived at 3-45 p. m. The whole gathering stood 
up to welcome the Premier of Bengal. Mr. Huq moved the following resolution 
on the constitutional problem : — 

“1. While approving and endorsing the action taken 
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constitutions during the last two and a half years and any repetition of such 
a government must lead to civil war and the raising of private armies, as 
recommended by Mr. Gandhi to the Hindus of Sukkur when he said that they 
must defend themselves violently or non-violently, blow for blow. If they can- 
not, then they must emigrate. 

“The Moslems are not a minority as it is commonly known and understood. 
One has only to look round. Even to-day according to the Biitish map of 
India, out of 11 provinces, four provinces where the Moslems dominate more 

or less are functioning notwithstanding the decision of the Hindu Congress 

high command to non-co-opeiate and prepare for civil disobedience. Moslems 

are a nation according to any definition of a nation, and they must have 
their homelands, their territory and their State. We wish to live in peace 

and harmony with onr neighbours as a free and independent people. We 
wish our people to develop to the fullest our spiritual, cultural, economic, 
social and political life in the way that we think best and in consonance 

with our own ideals and according to the genius of onr people. Honesty 
demands, and the vital interest of millions of our people impose a sacred 

duty upon us to find an honourable and peaceful solution which would be 

just and fair to all. But at the same time we cannot be moved or diverted 
from our purpose and objective by threats or intimidations. We must be 

prepared to face all difficulties and consequences and make all the sacrifices 
that may be required of us to achieve the goal we have set before us.” 

Reviewing the position since the last session of the League at Patna in 
December, 1938, Mr. Jinn ah touched on the Vidya Man dir scheme in Nagpur 
and the Wardha scheme all over India, the “repression of Moslems in the 
Congiess-governed provinces and the way in which the Moslems were treated in 
some of the Indian States” and the issue in Kajkofc. 

“Before the war was declared”, he continued, “the greatest danger that the 
Moslems of India faced was the possible inauguration of the federal scheme in 
this country. But the Moslem League stoutly resisted it in every direction and we 
shall never accept the federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. 

But after war was declared, the Viceioy naturally wanted help fiom the 
League. Suddenly theie came a change in the attitude of the Viceroy towards me. 
I was treated on the same basis as Mr. Gandhi. This was the severest blow to 
the Congress high command. I was wonder-struck. Why was I all of a sudden 
promoted and given a place side by side with Mr. Gandhi. The answer is the 
All-India Moslem League (loud applause). I believed that was the first shock 
that the Congiess high command got and I tell you that they have not recovered 
from it yet. 

/Now I want you, therefore, to realize the value and importance and 
significance of the Moslem League and organize yourselves. The Moslems of 
India are now conscious and awake. This institution is not going to be destroyed 
by anybody. Men may come and men may go, but the Moslem League will live. 

“After the declaration o£ war the position of the Moslem League was a 
delicate one. We were between the devil and the deep sea. We stand 
unequivocally for the fieedom of India (cheers). But this is not the freedom which 
is the goal of the Congiess. We have had enough experience during the last two 
and a half years of the Congiess attitude towards Moslems in the Congress-governed 
provinces and we have learnt many lessons and we are not going to trust anybody. 
At any rate we do not tiust anydody who has once betrayed us. 

“I never dreamt that the Congress would ever come so now as they did in 
the Congress-governed provinces but facts are more important than belief. I never 
believed that there could be a gentleman’s agreement between the British 
Government and the Congiess. We cried ourselves hoarse day in and day out 
against what was happening in the Congress-governed provinces but the Governors 
remained supine ana the Govern or- General expressed his helplessness because of 
that gentleman’s agreement. We reminded them of the special responsibilities 
it devolved upon them for giving protection to the minorities but these respon- 
sibilities have become a dead letter. Providence came to our help and the 
gentleman’s agreement was broken and the Congress went out of office. They are 
now sorry that they did it. They want now to come back but how can they do 
it? We cannot trust and rely upon others and I appeal to you with all the 
earnestness that I can command to organize yourselves. This is the best and only 
safeguard* You must depend upon yourselves, 
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“After the outbreak of war, the Congress asked the British Government to 
make a declaration. The Viceroy says that he has made a declaration but the 
Congress wants^ another kind of declaiation. The Congress says ‘we want you to 
declare that India is free at once and independent and we will frame our own 
constitution by means of a constituent assembly to be elected on the basis of 
adult franchise or the lowest franchise which will satisfy the legitimate minorities, 
and Mr. Gandhi says that if the minorities are not satisfied with this a high 
tribunal will decide the dispute. Besides the pioposal of a constituent assembly 
being of an impracticable and nebulous character historically and constitutionally, 
it is an absurd thing to ask the ruling power to agree to a constituent assembly. 

“Supposing we do not agiee with the majority then we are allowed to disagree 
only on points which deal strictly with safeguards. The piesumption is that when 
the constituent assembly comes into operation the Bntish Government will 
disappear. It follows that substantial power must be transferred to the assembly. 
How is this to be implemented and practised and who is the authority ? Mr. 
Gandhi, because the British Government will have paited with power completely.” 

“Mr. Gandhi has been saying for the last 20 years that there cannot be any 
swaraj without Hindu-Moslera unity. Mi. Gandhi is fighting for a constituent 
assembly. May I point out to Mi. Gandhi and the Oongiess that they aie fighting 
for a constituent assembly which we cannot accept. Therefore, the idea ~of a 
constituent assembly is impracticable and unacceptable. 

“Mr. Gandhi wants a constituent assembly for the purpose of ascertaining the 
view's of the Moslems and if they do not agiee he will give up all hopes and then 
will agree with us. 

“If there exists a will to come to a settlement with the Moslem League, then 
why does not Mr. Gandhi, as I have said more than once, honestly agree that the 
Congress is a Hindu organization and that it lepiesents anything but a solid 
body of Hindus ? Why should Mi. Gandhi not be proud to say ‘I am a Hindu’ 
and that the Congress is a Hindu body ? I am not ashamed of saying that I am 
a Moslem and that the Moslem League is representative of Moslems. Why all 
this camouflage ? Why this threat of civil disobedience ? And why this fight for 
a constituent assembly ? Why should not Mr. Gandhi come as a Hindu leader 
and let me meet him pioudly lepiesenting the Moslems ?” 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinn ah said that after the outbreak of war they had asked 
the British Government to give assurances on several points. They had made 
an advance with regaul to one point. Their demand that the constitutional 
problem of India be examined anew had been accepted by the British Government. 
As regards other matters they were still negotiating. 

“We have asked the Biitish Government,” said Mr. Jinnah, “to make a 
declaration that no constitution will be thiust upon us without our approval and 
consent, that no Indian settlement will be made with any party behind our back 
and without our approval and consent. I trust that this is a fair and just demand. 
We do not want a constitution thrust upon us which the Moslems do not want. 

“I hope the British Government will give this assurance. Whether give it 
or not, we must depend on our inheient strength. I declare here that if any 
declaration is made by His Majesty’s Government without our approval and our 
consent, Moslem India will resist it, and no mistake should be made on that score.” 

With legard to Palestine, Mr. Jinnah urged that the national demands of 
the Arabs in Palestine should be met forthwith. 

Referring to the despatch of Indian troops abroad, Mr. Jinnah said : “There 
seems to have been a misunderstanding. We have made it clear that we never 
intended that Indian troops should not be used for the defence of the Indian 
people. What we wanted was that Indian troops should not be sent against 
Moslems or any Moslem power. 

Resolutions— Second day— Lahore — 23rd. March 1940 
Constitutional Problem 

The second open session of the League commenced at 3 p.m. on the 23rd. March, 

Mr. M t A. Jinnah presided. The pan dal resounded with cheers of Skerrai-Bengal 
Zindabad when Mr. Fazlul Huq arrived at 3-45 p. m. The whole gathering stood 
up to welcome the Premier of Bengal. Mr. Huq moved the following resolution 
on the constitutional problem : — 

“L While approving and endorsing the action taken by the Council and the 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, as indicated in their resolu* 
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tions dated the 27th of August, 17fch and 18th of September and 22nd of October 
1939, and 3rd of February 1940 on the constitutional issue, this session of the 
All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates that the scheme of Federation 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1933 is totally un suited to and 
unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this countiy and is altogether unacceptable 
to Muslim India. 

“2. It fuither recoids its emphatic view that while the declaration dated the 
18th of October 1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of his Majesty's Government 
is reassuiiDg in so far as it declares that the policy and plan on which the 
Government of India Act 193\ is based wiU be reconsidered in consultation with 
the vaiious parties, interests and communities in India, Muslim India will not be 
satisfied unless the whole constitutional plan is reconsidered de novo and that no 
revised plan would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval and consent. 

“3. Besolved that it is the considered view of this session of the All-India 
Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country 
or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principle 
viz., that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into legions which should 
be so constituted with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary that 
the areas in which the Muslims aie numerically in a majority, as in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute ‘independent 
states’ m which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

“That adequate, effective and mandatoiy safeguards should be specifically pro- 
vided in the constitution for minorities in the units and in the regions for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other 
rights and interests in consultations with them and in other parts of India where 
the Mussalmans are in a minority adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards 
shall be specifically provided in the constitution for them and other minorities for 
the protection of their religious, cultuial, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them. 

“This session further authorise the Working Committee to frame a scheme of 
constitution in accordance with these basic principles providing for the assumption 
finally by the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external affairs, 
communications, customs and such other matters as may be necessary”. 

Moving the resolution Mr. Fazlul Huq said : We have stated definitely and 
upequi vocally that what we want is not merely a tinkering with the idea of 
federation but its thorough overhauling so that the federation may ultimately go. 
This idea of federation must not only be postponed but abandoned altogether. On 
masy an occasion on the platform of the Muslim League and the other day on the 
floor of the House in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, I made an emphatic and 
definite assertion that the Mussalmans of India will not consent to any such 
scheme which is framed without our approval. We will make such a constitution 
absolutely unworkable. I hope those who may have in their power to shape the 
future constitution of India will take the Muslim feelings into consideration and 
not take any step which may be regretted. We have made our position absolutely 
clear. The pioblem is very simple. At present the Muslims constitute 80 millions 
scattered all over India. It may sound a big number but, as a matter of fact, the 
Muslims are in a weak position numerically in almost every province of India. In 
the Punjab and Bengal we are in an effective majority and are hopelessly in 
minority elsewhere. The possion is such that whatever may be the constitution, 
Muslim interests are bound to suffer just as they have suffered during the last 
three years of the working of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Fazlul Haq characterised as un-Islamic sentiments the recent statement of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in his presidential address that the Muslims should 
not feel nervous. Eighty millions was not a small number and they need not be 
afraid. Mr. Fazlul Haq said even if a sufficient proportion of 80 millions had 
been congregrated in one province we would have nothing to fear. Situated as we 
are, our political enemy can take advantage of the situation. Our friends will 
remember that even in the Punjab and Bengal our position is not very safe. In the 
legislatures we are not in such large majority ; we have to seek the help of other 
interests and minorities to form coalition governments which aie the weakest form 
of Governments known to constitutionalists. As regards the other provinces we 
are in a very weak position and are at the mercy of the majority. Until a satis- 
factory solution is found of this unequal distribution of Muslim population it is use- 
less .to talk of constitutional advance or of safeguards. 
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I earnestly appeal to my Muslim friends throughout India to remain united 
and exercise calm and sober judgment and remember that we have to stand on 
our own feet and cannot lely on anybody* It is a case of every one for himself 
and no one for Muslims of India* Mr. Haq appealed to the audience to accept 
his motion and hoped the result would be good. 

Seconding the resolution Choudhury Khaliquzzaman said that they should 
consider the circumstances which had forced the Muslims to demand separa- 
tion and their own Government where they were in majority. Firstly, the 
responsibility of this demand zested on the British Government, who in order 
to exploit the Indians declared that India was one nation and started the 
majority and minoiity question. They opened the flood of such stupendous 

piopaganda that the question came to be regaided as a real pioblem, wheieas 
in fact this question did not exist. After the Biitish, Congiess and the 
majority community were responsible for the Muslims’ demand for separa- 
tion. The woiking of the provincial part of the Act of 1933 in Congress 
provinces during the last three years had finally decided the question of 
separation. The treatment that the minorities in these provinces had received 
at the hands of the majority needed no comment. The Muslims had now 
realised that their existence was rn danger, and if they wanted to maintain 
their identity they must struggle for it. Thud and last, the responsibility 
was of those Muslims who tiled to split the ranks of Muslims by setting 

up rival organisations or joining the Congress or other non-Muslim political parties. 
Continuing Ch. Khaliq-uz-Zaman said that he differed fiorn Mr. Abul Kalam 
Azad wlieie he said that because the Muslims were strong enough to defend 

themselves they should not demand separation. He added that the responsibility 

of those Muslims who had damaged Muslim rights in India was great, for 

they were not only betraying the present generation, but the futuie generations 
also. If the Congiess continued to act on the advice of Muslim Congressmen 
there was sure to be a civil war in India. 

Supporting the resolution Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, M.L.A., (central) said 
that he was feeling today as if he was speaking from a free India. For a 

long peiiod he had been an advocate of Hindu -Muslim unity and had been in 
the Congiess for a number of yeais. Duiing all this time he had found that 
the Congiess was not at all anxious to achieve freedom but in fact wanted to 
suppiess the minoiiiies. The Congiess had achieved its present high position as 
the result of the suppoit lent by the Muslims in the past but now the 
Congiess had adopted an indifferent attitude towaids the Muslims. He as well 
as others of his school of thought had been criticising the Muslim League for 
not doing any constructive work but today it had shown to the woild its 

constructive programme. Eefemng to the Congress proposal for a constituent 
assembly. Maulana Zafar Ali Khan reiterated that they would not accept any consti- 
tution which had not been approved of and consented to by the Muslims of India. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan , leader of the opposition in the Frontier Assembly 
said that he had the privilege of supporting the lesolution which had been 

moved by the ‘lion of Bengal.* It should be considered calmly and dispassionately. 
He congratulated the Muslims living in the Hindu provinces for lending 
their suport to the resolution which sought freedom for six crores of Muslims. 
Speaking for the Frontier he said that his province was the gateway of India 
and he was there to assure Muslims living in the Hindu provinces that they 
weie ready at all times to lay their lives for the sake of their co-religionists. 
The speaker expressed the opinion that it was absurd to declare Muslims a 
minority community when in four provinces in India they were in a majority. 

Concluding Sardar Aurangzeb Khan said, ‘we do not want British democracy 
which is nothing but counting of heads. Muslims are a separate nation ; we 
want a home for the Muslim nation ; our home is as indicated in the resolution’. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon , M L.A., (central) said that it was a well known fact that 
the Muslims came to India through Sind. Sind Muslims were the first to moot 
this question which was now before the League. In 1938 the Muslim League 
passed a resolution for establishing ‘independent states’ in the north-western and 
eastern zones. Since then various constitutional schemes had been framed and 
they were now being examined by a command that it was the duty of the Muslims 
to pass it without any hitch. Sir Abdulla Haroon warned the Hindus that if 
the Muslims in Hindu province were not justly treated, the Hindus in the Muslim 
provinces would be treated in the same way in which Herr Hitler had treated 
the Sudetans. The speaker hoped that the proposal embodied in the resolution 
40 
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would be acceptable both to the Hindus and the British as there was no better 
solution of the thorny problem. 

Third Day — Resolutions— Lahore — 24th. March 1640 

The third day’s session of the League commenced on the 24th. March at 11-15 
a. m. As Mr. Jinnah arrived a little late, the Nawab of Mamdot was voted to 
the chair to guide the proceedings which commenced with recitations fiom the Holy 
Quran. Discussion ou the resolution on the constitutional problem was then resumed. 

AT. B. Nawab Mohd . Ismail Khan (Bihar), supporting the resolution said that 
he belonged to a minority province where Mussalmans did not enjoy fieedom of 
speech. In this session which was being held in a ‘fiee land’ he had pleasure in 
speaking freely. He thanked the Muslim majority provinces for the offer of help 
to the Muslims of minority provinces if an attempt weie made to suppiess their 
rights, but he had full confidence in the ability of the Muslims of Iris own 
piovince to defend themselves in the hour of need. Referring to Maulana Azacl’s 
presidential address the Nawab said that lie wanted to tell the Cone less that 
Maulana Azad’s voice was not the voice of the Muslims but that Mi. Jinnah 
truly reflected Muslim opinion in India. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Mohd Isa Khan (Baluchistan) assued his co-religionists in the minority 
provinces that when they had achieved fieedom m majority provinces, they ^ would 
not forget them and would be prepared to render every kind of help in their 
power. He leminded the audience that like the Mussalmans of the N.. W. F. P., 
the Mussalmans of Baluchistan were also the gatekeepers ot India, as they 
guaided the Bolan Pass. They were the trustees of a gieat charge and he hoped 
they would acquit themselves well in the eyes of their biethien in the minonty 
provinces. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Madras) declared that the All-India Muslim 
League hal been carrying on the fight for the freedom of India tor the last 37 
years. In this sfciuggle they had co-operated with the Hindus in the hope that 
the freedom of India meant freedom for every inhabitant of this country. But 
their belief had been belied by the conduct of the Congress dining its regime of 
two and a half yeais in seven out of the 11 provinces. Mr. Abdul Hamid said 
that thanks to the Congress legime in the provinces the Muslims had been 
awakened and Muslim Leagues had been organised in eveiy piovince. He expiessed 
the hope that when the League prepared a new constitution the Muslims of 
minority provinces would be fully consulted 

Mr. Ismail Chundrigar (Bombay) declared that Federation of the whole India 
in which the Mussalmans would be in a hopeless minonty was entirely unacceptable 
to them. He maintained that the scheme embodied m the resolution was fair 
and just from all points of view. The Muslims in no cii cum stances were 
prepared to support the Congiess proposal for a constituent assembly where the 
Muslims would be in a minority of one to three. 

Syed Abdur Rouf Shah (C. P.), said that he belonged to a province which 
had been the target of the Congress oppression. In spite of the tyranny of the 
Congress ministiy the Muslims did not lose patience. 

Dr. Mohd. A lam, m.l.a. (Punjab), who lecently resigned from the Congress, 
supported the resolution. Analysing the position of the Congress Dr. Alam said that the 
Congress did not want independence but a Hindu Raj under the aegis ot the British 
Government. This was why distinguished Muslim nationalists like Mohammad 
Ali had severed their connection with the Congress. It was not a fact, he asseited, 
that the Muslims had left the Congiess but on the other hand the truth was that 
the Congress had abandoned its original position and given up its goal of complete 
independence. Dr. Alam lelated how before joiniug the League he went to Delhi to meet 
Mr. Jinnah and enqiuied as to what sacrifice the Muslim League would be prepared 
to make to achieve the programme now outlined in the resolution. Mr. Jinnah 
assured him, _ continued Dr. Alam, that he would give his life for it and be the 
first to go to jail. Dr. Alam appealed to the Muslims to organise branches of 
the League in all districts, towns, villages and mohallas and strengthen the hand 
of Qaid-i-Azam. 

When the session met at 9 p. m., Syed Zaldr Ali and Begum Mohd Ali 
supported the resolution. The resolution was passed by a show of hands. 

Resolution on Palestine 

The following resolution on Palestine moved by Mr. Abdur Rehman Sidiaue 
and seconded by Sir Raza Ali was adopted : 
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“The All-India Muslim League views with grave concern the inordinate delay 
on the part of the British Government in coming to a settlement with the Arabs 
in Palestine and places on reeoid its consideied opinion in clear and unequivocal 
language that no arrangements of a piecemeal chaiacter will be made in Palestine 
which are contrary in spnit ana opposed to the pledges given to the Muslim 
world and particularly Muslims in India to secure them active assistance in the 
war of 1914-18. Further the League wains the British Government against the 
danger of taking advantage of the presence of the laige British force in the holy 
land to oveiawe the Aiabs and force them into submission”. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddique, who attended the Palestine Conference in 
Cairo last year, moving the lesoiution chaiged the British Government with taking 
advantage of the situation created by the war. He reminded the Bntish 
Government that the pledges given to the Palestine Aiabs must be fulfilled 
forthwith. 

Sir Syed Raza Alt, seconding the resolution, deplored that no news was 
coming from Palestine, while war news from both sides was available at any time, 
though it may be esaggerated. 

Resolution on Keaesars 

The following resolution on the Khaksars moved from the chair was 
passed unanimously : 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League places on record its deep 
sense of sonow at the unfortunate and tiagic occuiience on March 19, 1940, 
owing to a clash between the Khaksais and the police resulting in the loss of a 
laige number of lives and injuries to many more, ana sincerely sympathises with 
those who have sufieied and with tbeii families and dependants. 

“This session calls upon the Government to forthwith appoint an independent 
and impartial committee of inquiry, the peisonnel of which would command 
perfect confidence of the people with instructions to them to make full and 
complete investigation and inquiry in the whole affair and make then* leport as 
soon as possible. 

“This session anthoiises the woiking committee to take such action in the 
matter as they may consider proper immediately after the publication of the 
report of the committee. 

“This session urges upon the various Governments that the older declaring 
the Khaksar organisation unlawful should be removed as soon as possible”. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. M. A. Jinnak assured the gatlieiing, whether it be 
the Punjab Government, the Government of India, the Punjab Ministry or 
the Punjab Premier, that they would not rest until they had got justice. Mr. 
Jinnah requested every Mussalman in the Punjab and particularly the Khaksais in 
the Punjab and elsewhere in India to put their heads together and see that at 
the time of inquiry they placed their maieiial before the investigating authority. 
Mr. Jinnah said : ‘The resolution is the result of discussion in the subjects 
committee last night fiom 9 p. m. to 2 o'clock in the morning. The subjects com- 
mittee adopted this resolution in the foim m which it is now placed befoie you. 
They have passed it unanimously and now it is for yon to deal with it. The re- 
solution represents their considered opinion and they want me to convey to you 
that this resolution should be put fiom chair. Theie are many reasons for this 
course to be adopted. The first reason is that it will not be desiiable to have people 
coming and making speech after speech. It is very difficult to restrain passions 
and some may say something which might be consideied harmful to our interests. 
Another leason is that the matter is sub-judiee 

Explaining the resolution, Mr. Jinnah said : Tt asks for a full and complete 
investigation and inquiry and it will not be in the fitness of things that on the 
one hand we ask for an inquiry and on the other we pronounce our judgment.’ 
Mr. Jinnah reminded the audience that there was a clause in the resolution 
which authorised the woiking committee of the All -India Muslim League to take 
such action as they thought proper immediately after the publication of the 
report of the enquiry committee. 

Amendments in League Constitution 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan then placed before the open session certain 
amendments in the constitution of the Muslim League which have been approved 
by the subjects committee. Qhe amendments provide that the working committee 
of the All-In dia Muslim League ‘shall control, direct and regulate all the activities 
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of the various provincial leagues strictly in consonance -with the aims, objects and 
rules of the All India Muslim League. The woiking committee is empowered to 
take disciplinaiy action against individual members of the council of the All-India 
Muslim League who violate the decisions of the League or act in contravention of 
its aims and objects, subject to the right of appeal_ to the council of the All-India 
Muslim League. The woiking committee is also given the power to suspend, dis- 
solve or disaffiliate any provincial league which fails in its duties, infringes or 
ignores the decisions or dnections of the All-India Muslim League, or hinders the 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, subject to a light of appeal to 
the council of the All-India Muslim League. 

These amendments were unanimously agreed to.. 

On the motion of Sir Baza Ah , Nawabzada Liaquat All and the Eaja Sahib 
of Muhamadabad were elected honorary secretary and honouraiy treasuier, respec- 
tively, for the nest year. The election of joint secietaxies was left to the council 
of the League. 

Mb. Jinnah’s Concluding Remarks 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Jinnah thanked the leception committee for 
according him a magnificent reception and for lendeiing him every assistance in 
conducing the deliberations of the session. The Mussalmans, he added, had shown 
to the world how much disciplined they were. 

Referring to the Khaksar tiagedy, Mr. Jinnah said that he was very much 
peiturbed when he learnt about the filing on the Khaksars. He was advised not 
to hold the session of the League but as he had the fullest faith in his people he 
decided not to postpone the session. When he reached Lahore he told press repiesen- 
tatives in an interview that the Lahoie session of the Muslim League was going 
to be a landmark in the futuie histoiy of the Mussalmans of India. He had no 
doubt that but foi this tragedy on the eve of the session, it had pioved a greater 
success. Had there not been this tragedy there would have been a magnificent 
procession when they would have had the opportunity of demon stiating their en- 
thusiasm. Their enemies wanted to mar the session somehow or other but all their 
attempts had failed and the session had concluded successfully. Mr. Jinnah was 
happy that deliberations of the session were conducted in a calm and quiet atmos- 
phere. It was the acid test of the Muslims, when our blood was boiling, and 
when 30 Muslims were shot dead, it was very difficult to keep calm. ‘But you have 
demonstrated to the world that the Mussalmans are capable of beaiing sorrows. 
You have also shown to the world that you can conduct your business in a 
gathering of lakhs. It is the finest certificate than can be given to any nation. 
The piestige of the League was in the hands of the Mussalmans of the Punjab. 
I, therefore, congratulate the Punjab Muslims from the bottom of my heart. It 
gives me courage to serve you all.’ 

Continuing Mr. Jinnah said that the Lahore session was a landmark in the 
history of Indians. They had defined their goal. He assured the gathering that 
they would fight for that goal. They had taken this great decision on right earnest- 
ness. Mr. Jinnah thanked the Nawab of Mamdot, chaiiman of the reception com- 
mittee who had woiked day and night for making the session a success and extend- 
ing hospitality to the guests. Finally Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Muslims of the 
Punjab to organise the Punjab Muslim League and cany the message of the Muslim 
League from village to village and house to house. ‘The moie you organise youiself 
the moie you will be able to get your rights.’ He exhorted woikers, peasants, 
intelligentsia, landlords and capitalists to try to speak with one voice. 

The session concluded at 11-30 p. m. amid loud shouts of ‘ Muslim League 
Zindabad\ ‘ Qaidtasm Zmdabad\ 


Working Comm, Resolutions — Bombay— 15th & 16th June 1940 

Appeal to Governmdnt 

The Woiking Committee of the All India Moslem League which was held in 
Bombay on the 15th. & 16th. June passed a resolution authorizing Mr. Jmnah> the 
League President, to enter into communication with the Viceroy with a view to 
exploring the possibility of devising piompt and effective measures to mobilize India’s 
resources for intensifying war effort and the defence of the country. The grave world 
Bitnation, the resolution stated, demanded seiious efforts on the part of every Indian for 
the defence of his country. The Committee which reviewed the international situation, 
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expressed alarm at the growing menace of Nazi aggression and characterized Italy’s 
unprovoked attack on the Allies as unwan anted and immoral. With regard to 
Mr. Amery’s statement in the House of Commons and the broadcast appeal of 
the Viceioy, the Committee endoised Mr. Jmnah’s statement to the Press cn May 27 
which said, “It is up to the Biitish Government to show trust m Moslem leadeisbip 
— there are many ways of doing so — and as confident fiiends seek our whole-hearted 
co-opeiation, and we shall notfail.” The meeting passed the following resolutions: 

1. “The Woiking Committee of the All-India Moslem League, while being of 
the opinion that further clarification contained in the letter of His Excellency the 
Viceioy. dated Apnl 19, 1940, with regaid to the assuiance asked for by the All- 
India Moslem League, is not satisfactoiy, endorses the following from the statement 
issued by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, to the Piess on May 27, 1940. 

“Up to the present moment we have not cieated any difficulty, nor have we 
embarrassed the Biitish Government in the prosecution of the war. 

“Phe provinces wheie the Moslem League has a dominant voice have been 
left free to co-operate with the British Government pending their consideration 
with regard to the assurance we have asked for. and in particular that the Biitish 
Government should make no declaration regarding the futuie constitutional 
problems of India and the vital issues that have been raised in that connexion 
without our approval and consent. 

“Nevertheless without prejudice to the adjustment of the larger issues later 
on, we were even willing, as far back as November last, to consider the pioposal 
ol the Viceroy to bring about an honouiable and workable adjustment in the 
provincial field, which would have been followed up with our representatives being 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Central Government to the extent 
permissible within the fiamework of the piesent constitution and existing laws. 

* But this proposal was summaiily rejected by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress. 

“A similar attempt was again made by His Excellency eaily in Pebruary, 
which met the same fate. Since then it seems that the Viceioy has been writing 
for the Congress to pass its word. 

“With legard to Mr. Amery’s statement and the broadcast appeal of H. E. 
the Viceroy, may I say that it is up to the British Government to show trust in 
Moslem leadership— there are many ways of doing so— and as confident fiiends seek 
our whole-heaited co-operation, and we shall not fail. 

Enem? Aggression 

“The Woiking Committee looks with alaim at the growing menace of Nazi 
aggression which has been most ruthlessly depriving one nation after another of 
its liberty and freedom and legards the unpiovoked attack by the Italian Govern- 
ment against the Allies, as most unwairanted and immoial at a time when France 
was engaged in a brave stiuggle against veiy heavy odds. 

“The grave world situation demands seiious efforts on the part of every Indian 
for the defence of his country and the Working Committee calls upon the Govern- 
ment of India to prepaie the countiy in an organized manner to meet every 
eventuality. The Committee is constiained to state that the proposals for the 
defence of India indicated in the statements of Their Excellencies the Viceioy 
and the Commander-in-Chief, as well as the statements of some piovincial Gover- 
nors, are wholly inadequate to meet the urgent requirements of the situation. 

“The Committee therefore authorizes its president to enter into communication 
with H. E. the Viceroy with a view to exploiing the possibility of devising prompt 
and effective measures to mobilize the countiy’s resources for the purpose ot inten- 
sifying the war effort and the defence of India. The Committee is of the view 
that unless a satisfactory basis for close co-opeiation is agreed upon on an All- 
India basis, and not provincial, between the Government and the Moslem League 
and such other parties as are willing to undertake the responsibility for the defence 
of the countiy in the iace of imminent danger the real purpose and objective 
will not be seived and achieved. 

“The Woiking Committee is of the opinion that in view of the immediate 
grave dangers that are facing the countiy leal purpose will not be served by 
Mussalmans and others joining the proposed provincial and district war committees 
with their present scope and functions. 

War Committees 

2. “In view of the numerous inquiiies that have been received from the 
various provincial and district Leagues and individual members seeking guidance 
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and instructions as to what course they should adopt towards the pioposed war 
committees announced by H. E. the Viceroy and some Governois, the Woiking 
Committee is ot the opinion that Moslems at present would not serve on these 
committees and should await tutker instiuotions fiom the president pending the 
result of the communication with the Viceroy. 

3. “In view of the misunderstanding created by the report in the Press 
about the so-called Moslem Piemieis’ confeience with the President of the Congress 
at Delhi on June 13, 1940, the Woiking Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League after the statement of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan before the Committee to 
the effect that it was purely an individual meeting at the invitation of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad for an informal talk, resolves that in order to avoid any mis- 
understanding or misconstructions in future, no member of the Woiking Committee 
should enter into any negotiations or discussions with the Congress leadeis regard- 
ing the question of Hindu-Moslem settlement or any other mattei which requires 
adjustment between the Moslem League and the Congress without the permission 
of the president.” 

Volunteer Organisation 

‘In view of the grave world situation and its possible repercussions on India, 
says the resolution, ‘when every community is oi gamsing its volunteer organisations 
for the protection of its life and property, the woiking committee of the All India 
Muslim League is of the opinion that the time has come when the piovincial 
Muslim Leagues should exert every nerve to start, organise and strengthen the 
Muslim National Guard coips and give them such stiength as will enable them 
to discharge their duties of maintaining peace, tianquility and older in the country 
worthy of the best tiaditious of Islam. The committee earnestly apppeals to the 
Muslims to join the National Guaid in laige numbers under the banner of the 
Muslim League and diiect the piovincial Muslim Leagues to submit monthly re- 
ports to the honoiaiy secretary of the All India Muslim League regarding the 

? rogiess and the steps adopted for the training of the Muslim National Guard. 

t is also the considered opinion of the committee that the members of the pro- 
vincial Muslim League woiking committees and the district committees should 
offer themselves for tiaining at least once a week, with a view to giving impetus 
to enlistment. 

It is pioposed to consider further the details of the scheme but in the mean- 
while the provincial Muslim Leagues shall act in accordance with the following 
mam piinciples. 

The aims and objects of the organisation : — (1) (A) To train and discipline 
Muslims in cooidinate activity for social and physical uplift of the Muslims and 
to maintain peace, tranquillity and older in the country. (B) The organisation 
shall consist of officers and guardsmen who will be willing to undertake a 
definite liability and responsibility to fulfil the aims and objects of the organisation 
her e-in -before defined. (2) It shall be made up as follows (A) Active corps 
members. (B) Eeservist corps members, and (C) juvenile corps. (B) Active corps 
shall consist of men who are capable of taking part in all the activities of the 
organisation. (4) Eeservist corps shall consist of men who due to age, occupation 
or physical disability are not able to seive on the active corps. (5) Juvenile 
corps shall consist of boys under 16 years of age. (6) The Muslim National 
Guaid shall be organised under the authority, control and supervision of the 
woiking committee of each provincial Muslim League subject to the final authority 
of the woiking committee of the All-India Muslim League. (7) The woiking 
committee of each province shall appoint piopeily qualified persons for the purpose 
of (A) organising the corps ; (B) giving them training ; and (C) officering them. 
(8) A guaidsman on being eligible shall sign the following pledge in duplicate 
in the prescribed form 

Solemnly swear by Allah, the Quoran, and my faith that I hereby of my 
own free will suuender myself to the Muslim National Guard’s organisation. I 
will unflinchingly obey my officers and will remain faithful to the organisation 

and its aims and objects. So help me God. Amen signature. 

(9) The headquarters of every piovincial organisation shall maintain a 
classified list of the vocation and profession of every Guardsman under his 
command. (10) A Guaidsman shall not be a member of any other political 
organisation except the Muslim League or of any volunteer corps. (11) It shall 
be impressed on all Guardsmen that courtesy to all ranks and classes of society 
shall be~ observed. (12) Uniform. — Khaki coat ox shirts, khaki trousers and khaki 
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cap ^ or turban or (2) grey coat or shirt, grey trousers and grey cap or turban 
provided however that every province will have the option to select either of the 
two colours but shall keep and maintain the colour and uniform throughout that 
province. 


The Bombay Muslim League Conference 

Presidential Address— Hubli— 24th. May 1940 

p The implications of the Muslim League partition scheme were explained in 
detail by tbe Raja of Mahmudabad m his xuesidential address to the Bombay 
Presidency Muslim League Conference held at Hubh on the 24th. May 1940. 

The Lahore resolution, he said, was unambiguous. The Muslims had demanded 
the very right of sclt-determinafcion that tbe Congress had been asking from the 
Biitish Government. “We have demanded a place in the Indian Sun” he added, 
“where we will be able to lestablish the Government of Islam. We have demanded 
the right to establish a laboratory wherein we may experiment in peace the greatest 
experiment that was ever tried.” 

Assciting that the Muslims of India “have at last an ideal to live for and 
to die for”, he went on to say that the League resolution reflected the mass will 
of the Muslim people of India and its sanction was the dynamic force of the 
Muslim masses. The resolve had been made and they were prepaied to achieve it k *at 
all costs.” Retelling to the opponents of the resolution, the Raja of Mahmudabad said 
that since the passing of the resolution, ‘the entire Hindu nation and its parasites 
have strained eveiy nerve to misrepresent the Muslims and the most astounding 
aspect of this campaign has been revealed in a few articles contributed by the 
Congress and Mahasabba autocrats in which they have touched the very depths 
of misrepresentation, vituperation and abuse. 

4 We do not want wholesale emigration of the Mussalmans from the Provinces 
in which they aie in a minority, nor is it our intention to expel the non-Muslim 
minorities from the Muslim States. It is a calumny, a wholly unwarranted 
distortion of our intentions and programme. I myself belong to a minority 
province and much as I would have liked to have been born in a Muslim sovereign 
slate of India, I do not intend to uproot myself from my home and leave my 
co-religionists to their fate”. 

The speaker then proceeded to explain as to how the contemplated State 
would function. “The State will conform to the laws as laid down in Islam”, lie 
said. “It will deal justly and fairly with evey community and every section of 
its constituent members. The unchangeable laws of Islam will ipso facto be 
applied and enforced. Theie will be no fiesh legislation in legaid to them 
because Islam has aheady legislated for them for ever and ever. 

“There will be piobibrtion, absolute and rigoious, with no chance for its ever 
being withdrawn. Usury will be banished, Z&kat will be levied. Why should not 
we be all allowed to make this expeirment ? In treading this path, we will not 
be crossing the path of any right-minded individual. £rkhs, Hindus and Christians 
will benefit equally from the beneficent, all pervading activites of this democratic-theo- 
cratic state.” Proceeding, the speaker sard that the issue of Muslims being a separate 
nation was not only a theoretical one, but on the other hand, a very living and 
practical one. If the Muslims did not want to share the fate of the Muslims of 
Spain, Poland, Bulgaria, if Muslims wanted . to save their culture and political 
thought and if they wanted to revive Islam, then the establishment of an Islamic 
State was the only course open to them. 

He appealed to the educated _ and upper classes to give up their isolationist 
attitude and give way to sympathetic iufcei course and intermingling with the 
masses. The propertied classes should meet the masses on equal teims and be 
prepared to give up willingly their vested interests for the sake of the greater cause 
—the cause of Islam and the Muslims. After pointing out how the Pakistan demand 
was being grossly misinterpreted by the enemies of Islam, tbe President averred : 
“One of the comicalities in the recent pronouncements in regard to the Pakistan scheme 
is the entire agreement between Lord Zetland, the Congiess and the Maha Sabha 
leaders in condemning the Muslim demand. Zetlands, Moonjes, Savarkars and 
Nehrus are strange and incongruous bed-fellows. They may unite and attack 
the Muslims, but they cannot deflect them from pursuing the course which the 
Mussalmans have set before themselves.” 
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The Raja, proceeding, outlined the various legislative and administrative 
details which would be worked out in the proposed Muslimistan, which he was 
sure would come into existence* Referiing to the international situation, the 
President said : “Imperialist Britain, Fascist Italy, Nazi Geimany, Socialist 
Russia— all are birds of the same feather* Where it is a question of aggression they 
are all one. Whether the so-called Democracies win or lose, the Socialists or Nazis 
win, the fate of the unprotected eastern nations will remain the same,” 


The Andhra Muslim Political Conference 

Presidential Address— Samalkot — 28th, January 1940 

An appeal to the Congress and the Muslim League to come closer as their 
final objectives were identical was made by Mr. Abdul Raivoof , m.l.a., and Chair- 
man of the Bellary Municipal Council, piesiding over the Second Andhia Muslim 
Political Conference, held at Samalkot on the 28th. January 1940. 

Mr* Rawoof, in the course ot his addiess, said it was regrettable that the two 
major political parties in the country, the Congress and the Muslim League, should 
be drifting apart, although on broad principles the goal of each was the same, viz*, 
Independence. “Roth are anxious to see India free but while endeavouring to 
negotiate and bring about a fusion between the two organisations, the leadeis on 
either side would appear to concentrate on the future constitution of a free India. 
The Congress thinks that it is the only body that can speak for all the Indians 
and should, theiefore, have the sole voice in the administration. The Muslim 
League with identical aims and ends as the Congiess, says that all communities, 
whether major or minor, should have equal lights in a future, free India. Janab 
M. A* Jinnah Sahib, President of the All-India Muslim League, says that if a 
new constitution is to lead the people of India to fieedom, that freedom should be 
foi every cultural unit and not for the majonty community only. His one desire is to 
have for the country a constitution under which no single community, whether it 
be Muslim or Hindu, should have an upper hand over the other. But the Congress 
High Command insists that the voice ot the majority should prevail in the ad- 
ministration of the country, in support of which it cites the case of certain demo- 
cratic constitutions, conveniently ignoiing the peculiar circumstances of India 
which abounds in heterogenous elements necessitated by the existence of the 
different communities here.” 

Referring to the work of the Congress Ministries, he said : “The Congress 
Governments, while in power, have given room for distrust and failed to satisfy 
the Muslim community. The introduction of compulsory Hindi has led to unneces- 
sary agitation and country-wide opposition, Urdu is not merely the language of 
the Muslims in almost all the parts of India but also that of the Hindus of 
Nothern India and the States. We have eminent Urdu authors and poets among 
the Hindus of Northern India. It is compratively richer in literature, traditions 
and beauty than Hindi. Yet it is being attempted to be supplanted by Hindi, a 
comparatively new language. What prevented the Congiess from making Urdu 
the hngua franca of India ?” 

Turning to the demand for the formation of Andhra, Karnataka and other 
Provinces, he expressed his agieement with those who felt that a separate Andhra 
Province should not be formed before the Tungabhadra and other irrigation al pro- 
jects weie substantially completed and the economic condition of Kayalasecma has 
been satisfactorily impioved. 

Proceeding, he said : “Just as the people of Andhradesa demand the formation 
of a sepai ate province, for the purpose of enabling them to devote all their energies 
for an adequate development of the country inhabited by the Telugu-speakmg 
people, the All-India Muslim League also demands the recognition of the need to 
safeguard the interests of the Muslims in the futuie constitution of India so that 
every community, whether it be a major or a minor community, may have equal 
opportunities for the adequate development of its cultuial and economic conditions. 
If only my friends in the Congiess adopt a moie conciliatory attitude and try to 
understand us better and allay mistrust, there will be solidaiity and unity among 
the different communities leading us all to freedom. Instead of calling Janab M. 
A* Jinn a bhahib, the accredited leader of the Muslims, a rank communalist, if 
they examine the question from his point of view there is bound to be a settlement 
of the vexed question.” Mr, Rawoof denied the charge that Mr, Jinnah was not 
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in favour of democracy* No Muslim could be opposed to democracy. Mr. Jinnah 
wanted the kind of democracy wkeiein every cultural unit had equal opportunities 
of self-expression and development and equal shaie in the administration, and not 
that form of democracy which was synonymous with majority rule, wherein the 
minorities had no voice and did not count. It was high time they showed the world 
that Muslims were a nation by themselves, that they stood for what was highest 
in culture and civilisation. He appealed to Muslims to join the League and work 
for the all-round advancement of the community. 

The Shia Ail Parties Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow— 14th. April 1940 

The first session of the Shia All Parties Conference was held at Lucknow on 
the 14th. April 1940 under the presidency of Sir Sultan Ahmed , who in the course 
of his addiess appealed that by supporting the cause of freedom and democracy 
India will have established her rights to both. It is not yet too late to concentrate 
our united efforts on assisting the Democracies in winning the war. Let us 
do so without any hesitation.” 

He said India could not remain isolated from the war as her own future 
depends on the result of it. Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nehru had offeied uncondi- 
tional support to Britain and France. Mr. Gandhi s first instinct was right. 

After that why was an aigument started about the war aims of the Democra- 
cies and why was the future of constitutional refoims in India raised at this stage, 
he asked. This was not the time to raise issues whose solution might well await 
the termination of the war. Where would be our fieedom if the Democracies go 
under ? So far as the Moslems were concerned he said : “It will not be incorrect to 
say that the whole Moslem world has langed itself on the side of the Allies. Tuikey, 
the leader of the Balkan Entente , Egypt, Palestine, Iiaq and Afghanistan are 
solidly behind the Allied cause. Never 'before have the Moslem States been united 
in this manner and this is one of the gieat assets of the war. The reason why 
they are with the Allies is so obvious. Tine to their Islamic traditions, the 
Moslem people cannot remain unaffected by the sad fate of many smaller nations 
which have recently suffered at the hands of aggressors and that is why they support 
the cause of the Allies, namely the protection of the rights of small nations.” 

Sir Sultan Ahmed went on to speak of the commuual question, which he 
said, had been further aggravated by the coming into power of the Congress Minis- 
tries. “I claim I was one of the Mussalmans who welcomed the Congress Minis- 
tries with enthusiasm. High hopes were raised in me as I believed that the real 
power which had for the first time come to us under the Government of India 
Act of 1935 will be exercised by them in the best interest of the country and that 
they will by their conduct attempt to satisfy and gain the confidence of all sections 
and creeds and thus automatically solve the communal problem. Unfortunately 
they, by their acts of omission and commission, at least in some provinces not 
only proved incapable of maintaining law and order but even brought into play 
the device of ‘divide and rule/ Clashes between Hindus and Moslems, landlords 
and tenants, and capital and labour became rampant. 

“On top of that, new controversies were started. In Bihar there was the 
Bengali-Bihaii controversy and in Madras the Hindi and Anti-Hindi agitation.' 
The worst was that they did not condemn or even discourage the corruption prac- 
tised by their camp-followers throughout the rural aieas. This is not an achieve- 
ment of which any Indian can be proud. How can one enthuse over this kind of 
party and adulterated democracy ? What is now the result ? The Congress 
Governments have gone out of office. The last word of their demand has been 
said. The Moslem League has unfolded its constructive plan. Neither side, how- 
ever, sees any merit in the proposal of the other. Both sides elaim reasonableness and 
moderation for the viewB they sponsor, but both of them use the most violent and 
extreme language in condemning the rival scheme. a At present clouds are gathering 
and a buist up is threatened. Should we allow this state of things to diift which 
may result in disaster or is there any solution ? 

‘‘Personally, I am inclined to think that the best way to solve a problem is 
to create an atmosphere for its solution. That atmosphere will not be possible un- 
less all parties agree to a truce " for a short period— say six months. This may be 
utilized in filling in the details of the different schemes by their respective sponsors 
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and also in explaining and understanding their implications. There are other 
schemes which may have to be considered but there has not been much 
time for us to carefully digest or consider their leal import. Once 
this is done, His Excellency the Viceioy may call a small Conference 
which may be piesided over by His Excellency himself whose personal anxiety 
to see that a settlement is arrived at is well known, or in the alternative a general 
election of the Legislatures as at present constituted may be held to take the 
verdict of the electorate on the alternative schemes. ' v ' 

“Now I come to the important question of our own needs and demands 
in the present circumstances. Toleration is the essence of Islam, and Islam enjoins 
full liberty and just treatment to all sects within its fold. In view of their past 
history and the important part which the Skias have played in the political 
advancement of the community, it is vital that their needs and demands be 
satisfied. To put it briefly, the main demands are : — 

(1) There should be complete and full freedom for the observance of the 
celebrations connected with the Tragedy of Kerbala, commonly known as Azadari 
and Taziadari. 

(2) Our representation in the Legislatures and local bodies should be assured 
by some convention ; 

(3) Madhe-Sahaba processions and meetings as such must be prohibited 
for ever ” 


Sir Sultan Ahmed reviewed the history of the Shia-Sunni dispute and added* 
“I will not pursue the subject any further and must leave our case in the 
hands of His Excellency the Governor and in the hands of our Sunni brethren The 
next few days may be momentous in the history of our community. If our responsible 
brethren will only rise superior to the occasion, as I hope and pray to God thev 
will, they will be rendering the greatest service to Islam and the Mussalmans of 
this country. My own personal view is that any declaiation or public announcement 
of a 'Madhe-Sahaba meeting or piocession followed by a meeting and procession and 
a similar declaration or announcement of a “Tabarra” procession or meeting follo- 
wed similaily by a procession and meeting, must be stopped for ever. Anvbodv 
who encourages the erne or the other to do the contrary will not be acting within 
the bounds of bhariat. I am convinced that we would not please God and his 
Prophet by adopting methods, in the name of religion, which are only intended to 
annoy each other. Let us both combine and observe the birthday of our Holv 
Prophet without any ill-fee ling towards each other. Let me add in the language 
of the appeal of the 22 leaders that nothing is further from our thoughts than to 
suggest the imposition of any restriction on the Sunnis or the Shias in the exercise 
of the practices followed by them prior to the present controversy. 

“In conclusion I would appeal to you to come under one banner and join the 
organization which can deliver the goods so far as our rights are concerned. My 
definite personal view is that there should be only one political organization ot 
Mussalmans. The Sunnis, the Shias the Able Hadis and others must come within 
its fold and work together with courage and determination and enhance the glorv 
of Islam. That oigamzation must, and I am suie, will give us every satisfaction/’ 
Resolutions— Second Day— Lucknow— 15th. April 1940 
Rights of Shias 

The Conference concluded its session on the 15th. April after passim? twn 
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Another resolution, which was moved from the chair and adopted unanimous- 
ly, piotested against the U. P. Government’s communique of March 31, 1939, which 
the confeience held, cieated a big gulf in the Muslim community and injured the 
feelings of Shxa Muslims. The confeience demanded of the Government the cancel- 
lation of the communique in the inteiest of justice and peace. 

The Independent Muslim Conference 

First Session — New Delhi— 27th. April to 30th April 1940 

The open session of the All-India Azad (Independent) Muslim Conference 
commenced in the Queen’s Uaidens, New Delhi on the 27th. April 1940 and con- 
tinued till the 30th. April 1940 under the presidency of Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh. 

Welcome Address 

Describing himself as a great supporter of the All-India Muslim League, Khan 
Bahadur Shaikh Mohammed Jan , Chanman of the Reception Committee, in his 
welcome addiess, said : — 

“it is true that many Mussalmans feel annoyed by the past wait-and-see 
policy of the Congiess to solve the communal problem. And the apathy of eminent 
Congress l^adeis to take up this impoitant and most difficult question in light 
earnest has caused dissatisfaction. But there is no doubt that unpiecedented and 
earnest efforts have for the last two years been made by Gandhiji and Mr. Jawahar 
lal Nehru to smoothe Hmdu-Muslim lelations in older to bring both the commu- 
nities to a common meeting giound by entering into direct correspondence with 
Mr. Jinn ah and by peisonal contact with him on his own terms. Had Mr. Jinnah 
responded to any of these eager gestures in the light spirit, Hindus and Mussal- 
mans would be maiching shoulder to shoulder to their goal of independence and 
full Dominion Status would have been in our giasp to-day and not be a mere 
object of hope deterred to an unceitam futuie, 

“It is my strong belief that tremendous changes are going to take place in 
the woild in the near futuie which will not leave India unaffected. The present 
day India is not going to be a stagnant countiy content with its subordinate 
position. Should not the Mussalmans make their due contribution to the coming 
changes ? Will it be honourable for them to do nothing but put forward their 
claim as full partneis in the spoils after the battle is fought and won by otheis ? 

I hope that this Confeience will not only discover a common foimnla for safeguar- 
ding the due lights and piivileges of the Mussalmans of India but will also chalk 
out a great plan for them to make pioper sacrifices worthy of the great community 
of the cause of the countiy.” 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh declared:— 

“If Germany’s ruthless and brutal disregaid of the right of other sovereign 
States to live peacefully is a challenge to civilisation and therefore Britain and 
France must stake their all in it, Biitain should be the last to challenge India’s 
right to exist as a soveieign and completely independent State and should, there- 
fore, not obstruct its people if they desire to frame their own constitution.” Mr. 
Baksh also condemned the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League characterising it 
as grotesque and obseived that it was “about the most indiscreet approach to a serious 
problem and as such has torpedoed the very basis of a reasonable settlement.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Baksh said, “It is this conference and this conference alone 
to-day which is in a position to evolve a constructive scheme to bring the political 
deadlock to an end. If you can come to an agreement as regards the basis of a 
communal settlement, the Congiess, which is undoubtedly the most influential and 
powerful organisation in the country to-day, is bound to consider your proposals 
as the one golden bridge which leads not merely to communal and political har- 
mony in the country but to the ultimate goal, namely India’s independence. 
Perhaps your decisions are being awaited both, in the country and abroad with 
great impatience, because on them will depend a very great deal. I am perfectly 
confident in my mind that the Congress will not hesitate to endorse our resonable 
proposals for the communal settlement. The Congress can no longer say that the 
scattered Muslim organisations and individuals who are eager to attain the coun- 
try’s freedom have not yet formulated their proposals on behalf of the Muslim 
community for the settlement of the entire communal problem. 
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“It is perfectly obvious that whatever scheme of settlement you may eventually 
evolve for safeguarding the lights and inteiests of (lie minorities, whether they 
happen to be in a Hindu or Muslim majority piovinces, you keep in view the 
piinciple of equal and universal application of the same standard to all of them 
everywhere. 

Danger of Aggressive Commtjnalism 

Warning his audience that aggressive communalism was fatal to the growth of 
that feeling to brotherliness, good neighboiuhness and common nationality which 
were essential, not merely for the acceleration of a common national effort but also 
for the maintenance of an atmosphere of peace, progiess and stability in the coun- 
try, Mr. Allah Baksh urged that a fair adjustment of the general needs of the 
country and the various communities should be undertaken in a spirit of generosity 
and toleration and of right biotherly affection tor one another. “Whatever our 
faiths, we must live together in our country in an atmosphere ot perfect amity and 
our relations should be the relations of several blethers of a joint family, 
the various members of which are free to pi of ess the faith they like without any 
let or hindrance and all of whom enjoy equal benefits of their joint property.” 

To achieve the objects outlined by him, the Piesident suggested the election 
of committees or boards consisting of a limited number of representatives of the 
delegates to consider the problem. He said : “The question of formulating definite 
proposals for the communal settlement is scarcely a matter which can be disposed 
of quickly at a conference like this. It will lequire deep and anxious thought and 
continuous consultations for some time befoie the result of the Board's or sub-com- 
mittee’s labours can be presented to you in a convenient form. I, therefore, 
suggest that a board consisting of the representatives of different associations and 
otheis may be formed to undertake this onerous duty and they may be authorised 
to co-opt experts or otheis to help them to come to conect conclusions. Their 
report as soon as it is ready— and I take it that they will take some time to con- 
clude their labours— should come up before another session of this conference and 
after it has been ratified with or without modifications, it should be released to the 
the country for the consideration of all parties concerned. In the meantime we 
can appoint some executive of this conference for the purpose of canying on 
intensive constructive woik among the Mussulmans throughout the country. We 
can also name a day or days for echo-meetings throughout the country for making 
known to the millions of Mussalmans the result of deliberations of our conference. 
All this is essential because a great deal of educative work has to be done and 
Muslim electorates have to be prepared to consider the larger issues which their 
votes will ultimately have to decide.” 

Mr. Allah Baksh dealt at considerable length with the Muslim League’s parti- 
tion scheme, the League-Congress efforts for a settlement and with the background 
of a communal strife^ in India. He said, “Not service but rule, not fruitful co- 
operation but domination, not a general elevation of the level of common prosperity 
and material benefits but the enrichment of a few families at the cost of millions 
of their supporters, not a common willing effort to construct a comfortable world 
for all alike but a graded scale of benefits, the maximum to go to the most intri- 
guing and the Hindu and Muslim masses to grovel in the dust and squalor of 
their villages and urban slums have been the main aspects of the history of all 
the Hindu, Muslim and British Empires in India up to now. Islam, on tire other 
hand, does not prevent anyone from developing his natural gifts to the full and 
enjoying the fruits of his skill and labour. It does not woik for a dead level but 
it forbids exploitation in all shapes and forms and all parties concerned will do 
well to note this as a fair warning against any attempt to found a structure of 
government in which domination, coercion or exploitation of the Muslim masses 
may be possible.” 

Britain and India 

After reviewing rapidly the history of. the events which had led to the present 
communal and constitutional impasse, the President said, “By far the most disturb- 
ing featuie for Great Britain in the present struggle, from the point of view of 
world opinion, is the anomalous relationship between England and India. If 
Germany’s ruthless and brutal disregard of the right of other sovereign States to 
live peacefully is a challenge to civilisation and therefore Britain and France must 
stake their all on it, Britain should be the last to challenge India’s right to exist 
$B-a sovereign and completely independent State and should, therefore, not obstruct 
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its people if they desire to frame their own constitution. Sooner or later this 
principle on which the whole of that civilisation is based and foT whose preser- 
vation millions of Englishmen and Eienchmen are ready to lay down their lives 
cannot fail to be recognised by Britain . Sooner or later, therefore, England must 
make up her mind to honour the cheque which she has proclaimed that she has 
drawn in India’s favour. By the unwise action of the All-India Muslim League 
however, England, for the time being, has found it possible to bring the Indian 
Muslims to the fore and has declared that since the Congress, whose representative 
position in eight out of eleven provinces cannot be constitutionally questioned, has 
not yet made its peace with the Muslim League, the encashment of the Dominion 
Status cheque must be deferred indefinitely.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Baksh pointed out that the Muslims of India appeared in the 
eyes of the world as the main obstacle in the way of India’s progress as a whole. “No 
Mussalmans with the sense slightest of lealism and self-iespect can possibly tolerate 
for a moment that he should be made a political scapegoat and the the evil con- 
sequences of the process should be allowed to leact unfavorably on his own and 
the coming generation’s polititical and mafceiial future”, he said. “The proposal, 
if not promptly and authoritatively repudiated by a representative gathering like 
this, is calculated to cause infinite harm to our Indian co-rcligionists throughout 
the Muslim and non-Muslim parts of the woild and much moie so at home” 
League's Credential Questioned 

Contesting the claim of the Muslim League as the sole representative body 
of the Indian Mussalmans, Mr. Allah Baksh said that the representative character 
of the Congress as a political party with a majority in seven and controlling power 
in the eighth province was comprehensive. ‘’But what credentials beyond public 
meetings does the League present to be recognised as the representative of the 
majority of Indian Muslims ? The only way to test its representative character 
would be to send the League to the polls on the specific issue of the policy it has 
declared at Lahore. For whatever may have been its suppoit before in the provin- 
ces where the Muslims are in a minority, it has definitely injuied it beyond repair 
by suddenly throwing the minority Muslims oveiboard and propounding a wholly 
impracticable scheme of cieatmg a sovereign State of some crores of Punjabi, 
Sindhi. Pathan and Baluch Muslims in the north-west and another of about two 
and a half croies of Assamese and Bengali Muslims in the north-east separated by 
over a thousand miles. Only after these dreams have materialised will these 
sovereign and independent States begin to negotiate a tieaty for the protection of 
the Muslim minorities throughout India. If the Muslim minorities in Hindu 
majority provinces are to wait for the protection of their rights till these independent 
and sovereign States of the Punjab and Bengal have come into existence, they will 
have to wait till the Greek Calends. 

Two Nations Theory 

Dealing with the “two nations theory of certain leading Muslim politicians of 
admittedly Indian origin”, Mr. Allah Baksh said that Indian Muslims were pioud 
to be the Indian nationals and they were equally proud that then spiritual level 
and credal realm was Islam. Every Muslim going for pilgrimage to the holy Mecca 
was invariably described as a Hindu by every Arab and all Indian Muslims were 
similarly known as Hindustani in Iran and Afghanistan and as Indians through- 
out the world. ‘‘A majority of the ninety million Indian Muslims who are descen- 
dants of the earlier inhabitants of India are in no sense other than sons of the 
soil with the Diavidian and the Aiyan and have as much right- to be reckoned 
among the earliest settleis of this common land. The nationals of different countri- 
es cannot divest themselves of their nationality merely by embracing one or fie 
other faith. In its universal sweep, Islam, the faith, can run in and out of as 
many nationalities and regional cultures as may be found in the world.” 

After describing the bonds that knitted the Hindus and the Muslims in 
various walks of human life, Mr. Allah Baksh declared that no segregated or 
isolated region but the whole of India was the homeland of all the Indian. Muslims 
and no Hindu or Muslim or any other had the right to deprive them of their 
homeland. 

Partition Proposals Examined 

Analysing the Partition scheme, the speaker said that if the sixty lakhs of 
N* ”W. F. Province, Baluchi and Sindhi Muslims were excluded from the North- 
west Pakistan because they had a moie realistic sense of things, the Punjab, with % 
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population of 11 crore of Muslims, confined between Campbell pore and perhaps 
Lahoie would constitute a pioblematic little Pakistan with rather drastically 
cuitailed financial lesouices and leduoed to the position of one of the bigger Indian 
States. ‘I have heaid it said that the Sikhs and the Jats or at least the Sikhs can 
be won over by fair concessions to lemain in this Pakistan. Of course such an 
infantile assumption pioceeds on the basis that the bargaining power of the otheis 
does not exist. Once again, if over a crore of Sikhs and Jats and other Hindus of 
the Punjab choose to stay in this Pakistan, one fails to see how it will be different 
in political composition and power from the piesent autonomous piovmces and in 
what sense it will become an independent sovereign of Islamic State. In the first 
place, the N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan and Sind which now enjoy comfortable 
majorities in autonomous piovmces helped by the centie financially and in the 
matter of defence would not care to exchange their piesent position for a minority 
in another unit, though oveiwlielmingly Muslim. 

But if for the sake of argument they did, who would bear, asked Mr. Baksh, 
their deficit of over Bs. 2| ciores and what guaiantee, without efficient financial 
resources, would the Punjab offer regaiding land, air and sea defences against not 
merely the external but the internal invadeis ? The total revenue of the proposed 
Pakistan, if all the units contemplated including Kashmir and Bahawalpur coalesced 
(excluding the region which is piedominantly Hindu-cum-Sikh), would not exceed 
Bs. 16 or 17 crores, all of which was requiied for daily administration. And if 
the railways and customs and other central levenues of Pakistan’s share yielded, 
say, another five or six or even ten croies of net surplus, the whole of it would 
not be enough to maintain the defences of the unit against external invasions and 
to satisfy the inteiest charges and other liabilities. It was true that the unit if 
allowed a peiiod of peace and prospeiity might develop its mdustiies and build up 
like Czechoslovakia a decent enough position and defence foice but why should it 
be assumed that the lest of India would all this time stand still and so vmild the 
tiansborder neighbours including Russia, and that their resources would not be put 
to the best use. ^ Who then would defend this unit against Bussia or Afghanistan 
in the meanwhile in case a new builder of a Russian or some other empire lose ? 
If the Butish were asked to hold this baby until it was stiong enough to stand 
on its own legs, in the fiist place what was the quid pro quo , and in the second 
what was this smokescreen of an independent sovexeign and Islamic State for ? 

“The North-East Pakistan is ten times more fantastic and a hundred times 
more fragile," said Mr. Baksh. “In the conception of the Noith-Western Pakistan 
or the Punjab, theie is at least a possibility of its being linked up with moxe 
powerful Afgan or Bussian Muslim neighbours, but the Bengal and Assam Pakistan 
will be an isolation quarantine, with no superfluity of martial races to its credit, 
and which, therefore, may not take long to be quickly absoibed by its more enter- 
prising neighbours. But if the League does not contemplate anything better than 
Burma and Ceylon, the credulous should not be deceived into thinking of an inde- 
pendent Islamic State but they should be fiankly told that another Palestine is 
sought to be created under the British mandate. Let us not waste time on this 
part of the grotesque scheme. 

“It is a matter for some satisfaction that responsible spokesmen of the British 
Government have scotched this scheme at the outset. We may, however, hope that 
the indirect and subtle encouragement some influential individual Englishmen have 
so far given to the sponsors ot the scheme, for obvious reasons, will not continue 
to vitiate a perfectly straight issue. It should be carefully noted that no responsible 
Minister of the Punjab cared to lend the slightest support to the scheme nor has 
any popular suppoit been forthcoming from either the Punjab or Bengal. It is 
<pnte obvious that if ever a decision along these lines was ever likely to be taken, 
it would rest not with a political organisation or a party but with the accredited 
representatives of the population concerned and, therefore, it is difficult to under- 
stand the League's objection to a Constituent Assembly in which Indian Mussal- 
mans should decide the question of the form of constitution under which they 
would be prepared to live peacefully. If the population of the majority provinces 
do not want the League’s Pakistan and if the Muslim minoiifcy in the Hindu 
majority provinces cannot dictate to the Muslin majority province, it is difficult 
to see on what constitutional basis the League can possibly advance its demand. 
To my mind it is perfectly obvious that a political personality of Mr. Jinnah’s 
distinction cannot but admit the force of this argument and therefore I am inclined 
to believe that the Pakistan scheme is about the most indircreet approach to a 
serious problem and as such has torpedoed the very basis of a reasonable settlement.” 
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Referring; to the world situation, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh described the 
present world war as the birth pangs of a new world order. He said that the 
aggressor had been condemned by all nght-thinkmg men as a menace to human 
freedom and civilisation. “Where ultimately all this will lead none can clearly 
foresee, but one thing is certain beyond a shadow of doubt, that unless^ the brutal 
and ruthless methods of the aggiessor are checked and also the ambitious maps of 
all the empires are rolled up, whether they are based on democratic or. totalitarian 
ideologies, the peace and prosperity for which the vast bulk of mankind has been 
pining for will not come into sight,” 

Resolutions— Second Day— New Delhi— 2Sth. April 1S40 
Independence as Goal of Muslims 

The second day’s sitting of the Conference commenced to-night at 11 p.m. 
with Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh m the chair. The proceedings opened with a 
recitation from the Quoran. Two condolence resolutions touching the deaths of Mr. 
Yakub Hasan and Maulana Mohiuddtn A)me?i , put nom the chair, were passed. 

The third resolution repudiating the charge that the Mussulmans weie opposed 
to India’s fieedom was moved by Mufti K'faijatulla , President of the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema-i-Hind : — 

“This Conference of representatives of the Indian Muslims who desire to 
secure the fullest fieedom for their country consisting of delegates and represen- 
tatives from all piovmces, after having given its fullest and most caieful 
consideration to all the vital questions affecting the interests of the Muslim 
community and the country as a whole declares the following 

“India, with its geographical and political boundaries, is an indivisible whole 
and as such it is the common homeland of all the citizens, irrespective of race or 
religion, who are joint owners of its resources. All nooks and corners of the 
countiy contain the hearths and homes of the Muslims and the cherished historic 
monuments of their leligion and culture which are dearer to them than their lives. 
From the national point of view, every Muslim is an Indian. The common rights 
of all the inhabitants of the country and their responsibilities in every walk of 
life and in eveiy spheie of activity are the same. The Indian Muslim by virtue 
of these rights and responsibilities is unquestionably an Indian national and in 
every pait of the countiy he is entitled to equal privileges with all other Indian 
nationals in every sphere of governmental, economic and other national activities. 
For that veiy leason Muslims owe equal responsibility with other Indians for 
striving and making sacufices to achieve the country’s independence. This is a 
self-evident proposition, the truth of which no right-thinking Muslim will question. 

“This Confeience declaies unequivocally and with all the emphasis at its 
command that the goal of Indian Muslims is complete independence along with 
the protection of their religious and communal lights and they are anxious to 
attain this goal as early as possible. Inspiied by this aim, they have in the past 
made great sacrifices. 

“This Confeience unreservedly and strongly repudiates the baseless charge 
levelled against Indian Muslims by the agents of Biitish imperialism and others 
that they are an obstacle in the path of Indian freedom and emphatically declares 
that the Muslims are fully alive to their responsibility and consider it inconsistent 
with their tradition and derogatory to their honour to lag behing others in the 
struggle for the country’s independence,” 

Mufti Kifayatulla , in the course of his speech, traced the history of the 
Indian struggle for freedom and said that active propaganda was being carried 
on at present both in and out of India alleging that Indian Muslims were opposed 
to Britain granting freedom to this country. It was up to the Muslims, he declared, 
to repudiate this charge. Referring to the Pakistan scheme, the speaker said that 
by religion a Muslim was enjoined to preach the message of Islam to the farthest 
corner of the world. They could not, therefore, shut themselves in zones. The 
Prophet of Islam came to free the whole world and therefore true Muslims could 
not be a party to aid others in keeping themselves in bondage. 

Mr. F. Nurie, foimer Minister of Bombay, seconding the resolution, regretted 
that a section of Indian Muslims was helping Britain to deny freedom to India. A 
Muslim, he said, was born fiee and was born to free others. He could not abet 
Britain to hold India in bondage and it was for the Conference to rebut the charge. 
He assured the Conference that Indian freedom would secure fullest religious and 
cultural freedom to everyone, including Muslims. Referiing to the Pakistan 
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scheme, Mr* Nurie asked whether Muslims were prepared to leave behind their 
religious and other buildings in the non-Muslim zones. 

Dr. Aleem (Lucknow) moved an amendment by which he urged the launching 
of a struggle for the country’s ficedom in which all sections of the Indian people 
would participate. He said that Indian Muslims were not willing to accept any 
movement which might strengthen her chains of bondage. His amendment alone 
would be a fitting reply to the piopaganda that Indian Muslims were opposed 
to the Indian fieedom movement. He asserted that the movement would be 
launched sooner or later and it was their duty actively to support it* 

Mr. Syed Razvi moved an amendment which sought deletion of the provision, 
“Along with the protection of their leligious and communal rights” in the definition 
of the goal of Muslims set forth in the resolution. He said that the resolution, 
as it stood, reduced the Confeience to the level of the Muslim League* His 
amendment was to make complete independence the goal of Indian Muslims. 

Khwaja Abdul Majid moved an amendment which, while retaining complete 
independence as the constitutional goal foi India, added explicitly a piovision 
that' such freedom should secure and retain the religious and communal rights 
of Muslims. He said that the idea of complete independence was likely to be 
misinterpreted or misrepresented by others. They had to go to the masses to 
remove certain wrong ideas created amongst them. Their goal, therefore, must 
be correctly defined so as to prevent their co-religionists in ruial or uiban India 
from being under a wrong impression. His amendment would secure the 
desired effect. 

Mr. Razvi withdrew his amendment. 

Dr, Ashraf opposed all the amendments. He said that Mr. Abdul Majid’s 
amendment appeared to have some support among the audience. He, however, 
thought that the amendment did not clarify the definition of independence or 
make it moie explicit. Nor did it impiove the condition or status of Indian 
Mussalmans. The Indian Muslim not only loved his country or freedom but also 
the right of religious observances. A Muslim knew that India was a land of 
different races and cxeeds. Therefore, he wanted an assurance that freedom would 
also ensure for him communal and religious fieedom. The demand was real 
but it had been magnified by the League. “Let us leave the old nationalism and 
let us make clear what we want in a free India”, he concluded. 

Mr. Zia-ud-din, President of the All-India Momin Conference, further 
supported the resolution. 

Maulana Hafizur Rehman, opposing the amendments, said that the 
organisations which had convened the confeience, had always participated in the 
stuggle for freedom and would again participate when an occasion arose. The 
resolution was a reply both to Lord Zetland and the All-India Muslim League. 
For he would like to tell Lord Zetland that Indian Muslims were in no way 
behind others in urging the demand for freedom. Similarly, he would tell the 
League that India was one and indivisible whole and Muslims were its co-owners 
along with other communities. The partition scheme, he feared, would retain British 
rule and might create a buffer state for the benefit of Great Britain. 

Maulana Nusti Mahomed Maen, supporting the resolution, said that the 
Lahore resolution of the League had embarrassed Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, whose 
non-Muslim colleagues had since then been asking him (the Punjab Premier) to 
declare what his own policy was in regard to the Pakistan scheme. The League 
resolution, however, had enabled Lord Zetland to say that Indian Muslims were 
opposed to their country’s fieedom. He asked the audience whether they were 
opposed to Indian freedom. (There were cries of “no, no” from the audience.) 

The speaker said that that was their reply to Lord Zetland. If India was to 
be partitioned on a religious basis, what right had they to prevent the Sikhs from 
asking for a Sikhastan ? 

Dr. Abdul Aleem , replying to the criticism against his amendment, said that 
he was not convinced by the arguments of his critics. At the same time, he 
realised that the mere passing of his amendment by a majority would not clarify 
their demand for freedom for India ; it was not their words but their deeds which 
would be effective. His object was not to frustrate the object of the conference by 
dividing the House. He, therefore, desired to withdiaw his amendenfc. 

The House granted leave and he withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan , speaking on behalf of the Majlis-i-Ahrar, said that 
his organisation was already taking steps to protect and safeguard the rights and 
Interests of Muslims,. -The organisation, he said, would fulfil the prediction of their 
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Prophet and Nabi Mohd. that as far as India was concerned if Islamistan were 
ever to be established, it would be by the Majlis-i-Ahiar. 

Khan Bahadur Samad (Baluchistan) said that the Pakistan scheme had been 
created at the behest of the Biitish and for the benefit of the British, 

Mr. Jan Mahomed , after describing conditions in the Fiontier Province, said 
that it was already a Pakistan. He asked Mr. Jmnah to see for himself what price 
the North-West ^Frontier Province was paying foi this Pakistan. 

The resolution was passed unanimously and the Conference adjourned. 
Resolutions — Third Bay — New Delhi — 29th. April 1940 
Pakistan Move Denounced 

After a discussion lasting over a hunched and thirty minutes, the Conference 
passed unanimously to-night the resolution on the Pakistan scheme chaiacteiising it 
as impracticable and harmful to the country’s inteiest geneialiy and of Muslims in 
particular. Maulana Habibai Rehman moved the following resolution : 

‘This Conference considers that any scheme which divides India into Hindu 
India and Moslem India is impracticable and harmful to the country’s inteiest 
generally and those of Moslems m particular. 

“This Conference is convinced that the inevitable result of sucb a scheme will 
be that obstacles will be cieated in the path of Indian fieedom and British 
Imperialism will exploit it for its own purpose.” 

The mover said that the Conference was one of the most representative 
gatherings held in India in recent years. Tracing the history of political agitation 
in India, he said, “We want a democratic government, which would have 
representatives of all communities and interests. We want a government of the 
Indian masses and not of the Bntish or the Rajas or Nawabs or oi any leligious 
group. Pioceedmg, the Maulana said that communalism had been inflamed not only 
by Muslims but by Hindus also. Muslims vveie in the frond lank in the freedom 
struggle as was seen in the Frontier in 1910. The Government of India Act, 19.35, 
had enhanced the power and prestige of Indian masses and eleetoiates. It was 
alleged that under the present constitution, Muslims weie oppiessed by the 
Congress But that was framed by non-Congiessmen and by those who stood for 
separate electorates and safeguaids foi minonties. He challenged Mr. Jinnah to 
come out in an open meeting and put his case before the audience. They would 
slso put their case befoie the audience. “We will leave the veidiot to the 
community as to whether Mr. Jinnah or we seived the Muslims best.” 

Criticising the Pakistan scheme and the ciy of “Islam in danger”, the speaker 
said that the demand for exchange of populations had now been given up and 
Muslim minorities would have to remain in Hindu India, tie deciaied that the 
Pakistan scheme would never be accepted by any sensible Muslim as it would 
reduce autonomous provinces to the status of Indian States. Proceeding, the 
Maulana said that it was Hindus who weie responsible for making the Muslim 
League strong. The Hindu pi ess did Mr. Jinnah's propaganda and weakened the 
cause of Nationalist Muslims. The Maulana asked the audience whether any one 
was in favour of Pakistan. The audience signified their opposition to the scheme. 
The speaker, continuing, said that he did not want protection for Islam either 
from Hindus or any other community. He would protect it by his own strength 
and sacrifice. “I could not be protected by Pakistan. 

The resolution was seconded by Maulvi Abdulla Ulkazt of Bengal, who said 
that no Muslim in Bengal was in favour of the partition. He added that the 
proposal was likely to depiive two to three ciores of Muslims living in Hindu zones 
of their lights. The same would be the fate of Muslim buildings of worship and shrines. 

Hafiz Mohamed Ibrahim , ex-Mmister of the United Provinces, further 
supported the resolution. He said that the allged oppression of Muslims in the 
Congress-governed provinces was claimed to be the reason for the partition scheme, 
but the question was whether oppression of Muslims, if any, would cease even under 
the Pakistan. He did not think so. Further, the allegation of oppression, he 
declared, was baseless and without any foundation. But the Muslim League had 
propagated these allegations amongst the. Muslim masses, . because some of the 
Leaguers were not included in the Ministries. Mr. Ibrahim claimed that even if 
the League Ministries had been in power, they would not have done as much for 
the Muslims as the Congress Governments had done. 

Mr. Abdur Rehman Khan (Frontier), in lending support to the resolution, 
described the Pakistan scheme as a ruse to keep India under British domination. 

The resolution was passed, 

42 
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Constituent Assembly 

Maulana Hafiz-ul-Rehman moved the following resolution on Constituent 
Assembly : — 

“It is the considered opinion of this Conference that the future constitution 
of India should be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 
suffrage. In that constitution, the safeguards for protecting the lights and interests 
of the Mussalmans should be determined by the Muslim members of the 
Constituent Assembly* The representatives of other communities or any foreign 
power shall have no right to interfere in that decision”* 

Maulana Hafiz-ul-Rehman said that the political awakening in India had 
reached a stage when she could not allow a foreign Power to determine her future 
constitution. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Mohammed Amin Khoto (Sind), who 
said that the resolution demanded the right of self-determination for India and the 
drafting of the constitution by the representatives of the masses and not by 
self-elected leaders. The Pakistan scheme, he asserted, would not benefit the masses 
but only vested interests. 

Mr Ansar Harrom moved an amendment seeking to summon a . Constituent 
Assembly only after power had passed over to the Indian people. This, he said, 
would give the sanction of action to the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr* G-hulam Mohammed (Fiontiei) moved another amendment by which he 
wanted to make a provision that the constitution framed by the Constituent 
Assembly would demand nothing less than complete independence. 

Maulana Nooruddm Bihan by a third amendment, wanted the representatives 
of each community to determine and safeguard its own rights and interests. 

Maulana Hafiz-ul-Rehman replying to the debate, said that he did not see 
his way to accept any of the amendments. 

Two amendments were withdrawn, while the third was rejected and thereafter 
the resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Dr. Ashraf said that five yeais ago they were not strong enough to demand 
the right of self-deteimination. Its fiist basic piinciple was that no outsider would 
interfere or determine India’s constitution. This, for the present, had been denied 
by Lord Zetland. Dr. Ashraf gave instances where Constituent Assemblies 
functioned in U. S. A., France and Soviet Russia and obseived that their demand 
would be irresistible, if they organised and made themselves strong. The Conference 
then adjourned . 


Resolutions— Fourth Day — New Delhi — 30th. April 1940 
The Communal Problem 

When the open session of the Conference met to night, the fourth and the 
last day of the session, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh presiding, Mr. Asaf Ali 
moved, on behalf of Chair, the following resolution 

“Whereas in the future constitution of India it would be essential in 
order to ensure stability of Government and preservation of secuiity that every 
citizen and community should feel satisfied, this Conference considers it 
necessary that a scheme of safeguards as legards vital matters mentioned below 
should be prepared to the satisfaction of Muslims. 

“This Conference appoints, a Board consisting of 27 persons. This Board 
should, after the fullest investigation, consultation and consideration, make its 
recommendation for submission, to the next session of this Conference so that 
the Conference, may utilise this recommendation as a means of securing a 
permanent national settlement to the communal question. This recommendation 
should be submitted within two months. The matters referred to the Board are 
the following : — 

“(1) Protection of Muslim culture, personal law and religious right ; (2) 
political . rights of Muslims and their protection ; (3) the formation of the future 
constitution to be non-unitary and unavoidable powers for the Federal Govern- 
ment *, and (4) provision of safeguards, economic, social and cultural rights of 
Mussalmans and their share in the public services. 

“The Board will be empowered to fill up any vacancy in a suitable 
manner. The Board will have the right to co-opt other members. It will be 
empowered ulso to consult other Muslim bodies and, if it considers necessary, 
any responsible organisation in the country. The 27 members of the Board will 
be nominated by the President. The quorum for the meeting of the Board will be 
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“Since the safeguards of the communal rights of different communities 
will be determined in the Constituent Assembly referred to in the resolution 
which this Conference has passed, this Conference considers it necessary to 
declare that Muslim membeis of this Constituent Assembly will be elected by 
Muslims themselves.” 

Mr. Ha-fiz Mohammed Ibrahim , former Minister of the United Provinces, 
speaking on the resolution, said that they wanted full freedom of religious 
observance without any outside interference. Muslims, he declared, were pie- 
paied to take part in the struggle for fieedom and would continue to do so 
until complete independence was achieved by the united efforts of all commu- 
nities. Mr. Ibiakim proceeded to explain that they wished to frame a constitu- 
tion for India under which every individual would be free to live a haimonious 
life and would have faith in the government, Beferring to the failuie of 

efforts for communal unity, Mi. Ibrahim said that the Congress bad on three 
occasions in the past tried to ascertain fiom the leaders of the Muslim 

League the nature of the safeguaids they considered necessary for the 
protection of the cultural, religious and political rights of Muslims. But the 
insistence of the League leadeis that the Congress should recognise the League 
as the only representative organisation of Indian Muslims was responsible for 
the failuie of this move. He asked what was the i elation between the two, the 
safeguards ior Muslims and the recognition of the League as the only 
organisation representing Indian Muslims ? This attitude on the part of the 
League leaders showed that they did not want communal unity in the country. 
The Pakistan scheme, sponsored by the Muslim League, indicated the failure 
of the leaders of that organisation to protect the right of Muslims. Mr. Ibrahim 
then explained that the Board would formulate the demands of Muslims and 
place the same before the Congress. 

Mr. S . A. Brelvi, seconding the resolution, expressed satisfaction at the 
decision of the conference. He felt gratified in particular with the unequivocal 
declaration that Muslims were prepared to fight with other communities for 
Indian freedom and support the demand for summoning a Constituent Assembly 
to frame a constitution for India. The idea of establishing a Hindu Earn Baja 
or Muslim Baj in India was absurd. Had Mr. Jinnah not insisted on the 
recognition of the Muslim League as the authoiitative body of Indian Muslims, 
a communal settlement would have been possible. Mr. Brelvi concluded by pointing 
out that the only course open to them under the existing circumstances was the 
one indicated in the resolution. He felt confident that the resolution would receive 
unanimous support. 

Maulana Ahmed Saeed , General Secretary of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, 
criticised the attitude of the Muslim League to the question of a communal settle- 
ment and declared that the conference and not the Muslim League was representative 
of Indian Muslims. 

Mr. Abid Jaffarbhai (Bombay) opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Gham and Mr. Syed Razvi supported Mr* Jaffarbhai . They said 
they should rely on their own strength to secure their rights and needed 
no safeguards. They reiterated their belief in the Constituent Assembly as 
the only solution of the Indian political problem. 

Mr. Asaf Ali , in a brief speech, explained the necessity for the resolution 
and said that the resolution could not be taken to mean that they no longer 
believed in the system of joint electorate. The Conference had already accepted 
the principle that the futuie constitution of India should be framed by a 
Constituent Assembly, which was also to determine the^ safeguards for the 
protection of the communal rights of the various communities. The resolution 
sought to make it clear that the representatives of Muslims to the Constituent 
Assembly should be chosen by the Muslim community. Mr. Asaf Ali pointed out 
that the resolution was based on the principle of self-determination which had 
been accepted at the Conference. 

Mr. Asaf Ali declaied that there need be no doubt that Muslims would 
fight for the freedom of the country. He pointed out that in 1919 the national 
movement organisations like the Khilafat, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema had joined the 
Congress. He assured them that they were ready for any amount of sacrifice 
to win freedom. He referred to the good work of the Muslim Mass Contact 
Committee set up by the Congress and said that this body was doing its best 
to help the Muslims. Mr. Asaf Ali assured*. the conveners of the Azad Conference 
his full co operation in the matter of giving effect to its discussions. 
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Mr, Obeidulla Sindhe made a fervent appeal to Indians and particularly to 
Muslims to join the Indian National Congress. He said that they could not attain 
freedom so long as Indians, lirespeetive of creed, did nob extend full support to the 
Congiess and come under its flag. They must remember that they had no aims to 
fight. Paying a tribute to Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Sindhe said that^ Gandhiji had 
introductecl a new technique, the non-violent method of conducting a struggle. 
Muslims, he declared, should piepare themselves to fight for fieedom through 
this non-violent method. He, however, said that the Muslim view-point was 
not fully nndei stood by Congress leaders. He commended the resolution to the 
House and hoped it would be passed unanimously. 

The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority, 

Resolution on War 

The following resolution on war was moved by Dr. Ashraf, \ seconded by Mr. 
j Fakharudihn Ahmed , ex-Minister of Assam, and was passed unanimously : — 

“This Conference is stiongly of the opinion that the present European war is 
the outcome of the impeaalist tendencies ot European nations. _ Moieover, the treat- 
ment of subject nations by the British and French democracies themselves, since 
this wax has made it absolutely clear to India that even these democratic countries, 
in spite of their declarations to the contrary, have clearly shown up their imperialist 
nature. A war of this natuie is evidently contrary to the legrtimate interest of 
the down -trodden poor masses. 

‘This Conference is ot opinion that in this war, the European Imperialist 
Poweis are making special effort to use the people in Islamic countries as tools to 
gain their own ends as is evident from the activities of these Poweis in Egypt, 
Morocco, Palestine and Syna. 

Tn these circumstances, this Conference is clearly of opinion that Muslims in 
India should lenram neutral in this war and dissociate themselves fiom rendering 
any support to tiie imperialist Poweis and to help not only their own countries 
but also othei subject countries. They should fully participate in the struggle for 
freedom and be prepaied to offer every land of sacufice.” 

The following resolutions weie also passed by the Conference : — 

Baluchistan 

“This Conference expresses its deep legiet that Baluchistan is still kept de- 
prived of the form of government which already obtains in other provinces. This 
Conference is empatically of the opinion that Baluchistan is entitled to those rights 
and powers, which other provinces enjoy. This Conference very strongly supports 
the movement that is being canied on to bung Baluchistan to a position of equa- 
lity with other provinces and assures the freedom-loving inhabitants of Baluchistan 
that it will give them every possible help.’’ 

Support to Handloom Industry 

“This Conference notes with regiet the depressed state of the handloom-weaving 
industry and in order to encourage and stimulate this industry appeals to all 
Indians generally and Muslims particularly that they should only use cloth that 
is hand- woven.” 

President’s Concluding Speech 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh } _ President of the Conference, winding up the 
proceedings, declared that the Pakistan scheme was impracticable and would never 
become a leality. The Conference, he said, had provided him with an opportunity 
to witness, for the first time m recent years, the spectacle of seven influential 
Muslim organisations coming on the same platform and giving expression to their 
views on problems affecting their community. He emphasised that Muslims did 
not lag behind Hindus in their demand for fieedom. He assured Muslims that 
they had nothing to fear in a free India, but freedom would be theirs only when 
Hindus and Muslims leached an understanding. Speaking for himself, Mr. Allah 
Baksh made a suggestion that Ulemas should be elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly and whatever their verdict, it should be binding on the Muslim community. 

Answering the ciitics of the Congress Ministries, Mr. Allah Baksh said that 
if parties were deputed to Sind and the Punjab, it would not be difficult to find 
fault with their administration. Finally, he reaffirmed that the system of joint 
electorates was conducive to cordial and haimonious relations between the different 
communities. He exhoited all to strive their utmost to attain their goal. The 
Jpur-day session came to an end amid shouts of “Allah-o-Akbar” and “Inquilab 



The AH India Hindu Mahas&hha 

Working Committee Meeting— New Delhi— 10th & 11th Feb, 1940 
Consideration of Viceroy's Offer 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 
New Delhi on the 10th. February with the Piesident, Mi, V. D , Savarkar , in the 
chair. Dr. B. S. Moonje and Bhai Paramanand weie among the members present. 
The meeting adopted the following resolutions : — 

“In view of the facts (1) that the mischief sought to be created by Mr. Jinnah 
and the Muslim League by their obseivance of the so-called ‘Deliverance Day', has 
been nipped in the bud by the lefusal of the Government to appoint a Boyal Commis- 
sion as desired by them ; (2) that H. E. the Viceioy has announced in clear teims 
that Dominion Status in teims of the ‘Westminister Statute shall be the basis of 
the constitution for India to be achieved ‘at the eailiesfc possible moment' and 
that he has fuither given the assuiance ‘to facilitate the achievement of that status 
by all means in their power’ ; and (3) that the Viceioy, the Congiess and the 
Hindu Mahasabha are all of one opinion in making piovision for safeguarding the 
legitimate inteiests of the minorities in any constitution that may be drafted { 

“The Walking Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a spirit of lesponsive 
co-operation, is piepaied to give its helpful considerations, as an immediate step 
to its goal of independence, to the pioposals contained in the Viceregal com- 
munique, namely : 

‘ (1) that His Majesty's Government were only too ready to examine the whole 
of the field in consultation with the representatives of all the parties and interests 
in India when the time came. 

“(2) that the Federal scheme of the Act, while at present in suspense, afforded 
the swiftest stepping stone to Dominion Status ; 

“(3) that the offer put forwaid by H. E. the Viceroy in November, 1939, of an 
expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council on the lines and on the 
basis then indicated, remained open and that His Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to give effect to that order.” 

League of Nations to Settle Communal Issue 

As regaids the communal problem “which is now the only hurdle in the way 
to further constitutional progress”, the Hindu Mahasabha was of the definite 
opinion that it should be immediately referred for settlement to the League of 
Nations. 

As for the problem of the defence of India, the Hindu Mahasabha was of 
opinion “that a period of transition of ten years at the most be fixed, during which 
the scheme of Indianisation of all the different blanches of the Aimy such as the 
Air Force, the Navy, etc., should be quickened and finished and that, at the end 
of the peiiod, Defence also should be made a tiansfened department.” 

The Hindu Mahasabha welcomed the publication of the cones^ondence be- 
tween Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow “in that it has brought into light the 
conspiracy which Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League are organising to create faci- 
lities for the Moslem Pow T eis and Moslem countries for aggiession against India 
by demanding on the one hand, that Indian troops should not be used against any 
Moslem Power or country and, on the other, that the present proportion of the 
Moslems in the Indian Army should not be reduced.” 

It was also resolved that a deputation of the Hindu Mahasabha be sent in 
time to England so that any agitation that might be started there prejudicial to 
the interests of the Hindus be effectively counteracted and an agitation be initiated 
for the annulment of the Communal Award. 

Resolutions — Second Day — New Delhi — 11th. February 1940 

[Recruitment to Army 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting to-day, 
adopted a resolution urging the removal of the artificial distinction between martial 
and non-martial classes and acceleration of recruitment from Hindus of all 
provinces in India, which offered an excellent material for the rank and file and 
officers. 
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The Committee pointed out the necessity of preserving Hindi as national 
language and called upon the Government of India to introduce a better system for 
safeguarding the Hindi language in the programmes of the All-India Eadio and 
the appointment of Hindi artistes in larger numbers. 

The Sind Government was requested not to hand over the administration of 
the Manzilgah buildings to Muslims and the Governor of Sind was asked to 
withhold sanction to such restoration, in exercise of his special responsibility. 

The meeting drew the attention of the Government of India to the disturbed 
condition in the North-West Frontier due to tribal laids. kidnappings, etc., and 
urged them to take effective steps against the miscreants. 

The following committee was appointed to give effect to the resolution passed 
at the last annual session of the Mahasabha at Calcutta in lespect of establishment 
of a Hindu militia Dr. B. S. Moonje (Chairman). Mr. J. P. Yeima (General 
Secietary). Dr. Savarkar (Bombay), Capt. Keshab Chandra (Punjab), Mr. G. V. 
Subba Bao (Bezwada), Mr. Nalvade (Maharashtra), Mr. Chatid Kaian Sharda 
(Ajmei), Pt. Bharat Mishia (Bihar). Mr. Khemchand Gunnamul (Sukkur), and one 
representative from each of the remaining provincial Hindu Sabhas. 

Working Committee Meeting— Bombay— 18th May 1940 
Demand foe Dominion Status after the War 

The Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee passed a number of resolutions 
arising out of the international situation and the political situation in India, at its 
meeting held in Bombay on the 18th. May 1940. 

The committee reiterated that the Congress cannot speak on behalf of the 
Hindus, and called upon the Government to give a definite undertaking that no 
pact entered into by the Congiess and the Muslims between themselves, to which 
the Hindu Mahasabha is not made a party and which is not sanctioned by it, can 
be binding on the Hindus as a whole. 

The committee authonsed the president, Sir M. N. Mukherji, Dr, B. S. 
Moonje, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukheiji to place the 
committee’s resolutions before the Viceioy, secure a definite reply to the issues 
raised and submit to the woiking committee, not later than July 81, a repoit, on 
receipt of which the committee would consider what f mther practical steps should 
be taken in case the Mahasabha’s demands aie not granted. 

Military Training to Indians 

Other resolutions regretted that adequate steps had not yet been taken to give 
military training to the Indians for the defence of India, and, in view of the 
developments in Europe, impressed on the Government of India the urgent necessity 
of raising a national militia on a large national scale and on a voluntary basis 
without distinction of caste or cieed, which should be equipped in an up-to-date 
manner both on land and air, and which should serve as a force reserved for 
Indian defence. 

The committee further reiterated its demand for a declaration by the 
Government that Dominion Status under the Statute of Westminster will be 
granted to India immediately on the cessation of the war, guaranteeing the 
indivisibility of India as a political unit. This, the committee urges, should not be 
conditioned on any Hindu-Muslim pact as an indispensable pre-requisite nor should 
the future constitution be based on the present communal award. 

The committee also reiterated that it is prepaied to accept Dominion Status as 
the immediate step towards the attainment of absolute independence. 

Co-operation with Census Authorities 

A resolution urging the Hindus to cooperate whole-heartedly with the census 
authorities to get their real numerical strength well registeied in the coming 
census, was adopted. 

The committee also emphasized the need to popularise the definition that 
every one ‘who recognises this Bharat Vaisha as his or her fatherland or holy land 
is a Hindu.’ It was also decided that the hill tribes should be advised to return 
themselves as Hindus. 

Another lesolution passed by the committee referred to the declaration of the 
Muslim League with regard to Pakistan, and called upon all Hindu princes the 
necessity of taking immediate steps to awaken and consolidate the Hindus in their 
States by extending every support to the Hindu Sangathan movement in general 
and the Hindu Mahasabha in particular. s 
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A third resolution which was on the Bidar riots criticized the policy of the 
Nizam’s Government in this respect. 

The woiking committee discussed in detail what attitude the Hindu Mahasabha 
should adopt in respect of the Pakistan movement. 

Resolutions— Second Bay— Bombay — 19th May 1940 
Cultural Contact with Burmans 

A resolution exhorting all Hindus in Buima to develop close cultural 

and patiiotic contact with the Buddhist Buimans ‘who are our co-religionists 

and cultural allies’ and stand by them in weal and woe as against any 

common aggression, was passed by the woiking committee of the Mahasabha 
which concluded the two-day session today after passing four more resolutions. 

Sympathy for Hindu Sufferers in Burma 

The committee recorded its sympathy for the Hindu sufferers in the 
recent anti-Hindu Muslim nots in JBuima and declared that the helplessness 

of the Hindus m these liots was due to their not having consolidated their 
position. The resolution also warned the Buddhist co-ieligionists in Burma 
to beware of the danger they weie rapidly getting exposed to by the ‘alarming 
increase, of the Muslim population’ which was bound to lead to the Muslims 
demanding ‘a separate existence and attempt to cieate a culturally, religiously 
and politically hostile state within the state’. The committee advised the 
Burmans to take a lesson from the histoiy of Hindustan before it was too late. 

Bose-League Pact Detrimental to Hindus 

By another resolution the working committee supported the Bengal provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha in its resolve to maintain an independent Hindu Sabha 
party in the Calcutta corporation ‘untainted by any humiliating alliances’ and 
condemned the pact foimed between Mr. Subhas Chandia Bose and the 
Muslim Leaguers in the corpoiation ‘under conditions which are highly 
detrimental to Hindu solidarity and interests in Bengal.’ 

The working committee authoiised the president to take necessary action 
concerning Mr. B. C. Chatteiji, the general secietary of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha, for his activities in connection with the election to the alderman- 
ship of the coipoiation. 

Pakistan Scheme Condemned 

The Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League came up for condemnation 
when the following resolution was adopted 

‘This meeting of the woiking committee strongly condemns the Pakistan 
scheme as adopted in the resolution passed by the Muslim League at 

Lahore last March aiming to bieak up India into a number of Muslim 
States and Hindu States, as fundamentally anti-Hindu and therefoie anti- 
national. The committee reaffirms the deteimination of the Hindu Mahasabha 
to maintain with all and every means in its power, the integrity of Hindustan 
as an organic and indivisible national and political unit. 

‘‘The committee fuither repudiates the statements made by certain 
Congressite leadeis to the effect that “if the Moslems unanimously press 
their demands of Pakistan no power could withstand it”, or ‘ that the Moslem 
rule would after all be an Indian rule and therefore must necessarily be 

preferable to a foreign rule”, or, “that the Moslems alone had the right to 

dictate what safeguards they want , and these should be accepted by the 
Hindus as the basis of any compromise to secure Hindu-Moslem unity”. 

The resolution further pointed out the communal incidents in various 
parts of the country and declared that Muslim rule was bound to be 

dangerous to Hindus and as unacceptable as any foreign rule. 


The Tamil Nad Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Presidential Address 

The first session of the Tamil Nad Hindu Mahasabha Conference was 
held at Salem under the presidency of Mr. V, X). Savarkar , President of the 
All India Hindu Mahasabha on the 2Srd. March 1940 who in the couse of his 
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of the Hindus with the ultimate goal of absolute independence for India* 
Hindus did not mind if Moslems considered themselves a separate race, but 
the proposal to divide the countiy could not be permitted.” 

Mr. Savarkar said that he had read with grief an extract of an article 
from the pen of Gandhiji, in which it was stated, that he (Mahatmaji) would 
be ruled by them (Muslims) because it would still be Indian rule. Mr. Savaikar 
deploied this attitude on _ the part of ^ Gandhiji ami the Congress. If 

Gandhiji would prefer to live in the divided India of the Muslims under 
Mr. Jinnah’s rule, why not, asked the speaker, live under the Bntish l If 
the argument that Mr. Jinnah’s mle was Indian lule was quoted, it would 
be equally tiue to say that Biitish rule was human rule. He could not 
understand this ‘'defeatist” mentality and he for one refused to allow the 
division of India into two. Mi. Savaikar differed from Gandhiji fundamen- 
tally and added that the Hindu Mahasabha would never be a party to such 
arrangements. The Hindus too were Indians and why should the Muslims 
ask for their own pait of the countiy ? 

The Congress might try to compromise with the League, continued 
Mr. Savaikar, but the Mahasabha would not do it. No compromise which 
sacrificed the self-respect of the Hindus would be agreed to by the Sabha 

and he appealed to the Hindus to lesist the proposals of Muslims who 
wished to restore Muslim rule thiough vaiious means. Muslims had under- 
stood the weakness of the Congiess and weie bluffing. The Mahasabha was 
piepared to take up the challenge and to fight for the pieservation of Hindus- 
tan. Let all minorities live in Hindustan and they would all leceive equality of 
tieatment. Let them not, however, arrogate any superiority of strength to 
themselves and tiy to befool the otheis who weie equally wide awake and 
quite determined to safeguaid their rights and pnvileges. 

Mr. Savarkar refuted the theoiy of Mr. Jinnah that there were two 
major races in India. He pointed out that the Muslims had now come to regard 

themselves no longer as a minority, but as a major race and, perhaps, as the moie 

powerful of the two major races. The Hindu Mahasabha was prepared to face this 
issue and would allow the Muslims no more rights than their population would 
justify. If they wished to fight out the issue, the fight would not be refused. He 
was very sorry that Mr. Jinnah was becoming no better than Nadir Shah or Auran- 
gazeb. Swaraj in India, Mr. Savaikar* concluded, could only be Hindu Raj since the 
Hindus were a majority and otheis could not object to it. It existed in other 
countries and 1 Hindustan was no exception to the rule of the majority being in 
power. Mr. Savarkar reiterated his point and added that the Hindus could not agree 
to Gandhiji’s readiness to be under Muslim domination, even if it was Indian Raj. 
He appealed to the Hindus to join the Sabha and consolidate their ranks pre- 
pared for any fight which the Muslims might foice on them encouraged by the 
British policy of “Divide and Rule” and the weakness of the Congress in yielding 
to the Muslims and giving them a blank cheque in the name of nationalism which, 
however, was not tiue nationalism. 

Proceeding, Mr. Savaikar emphasised that Hindustan had a right to exist on 
the map of the world even as other countries existed, and he would exhort the 
'Hindus to remember his appeal and to work for the Mahasabha. He could not see 
how Hindus of Hindustan could submit to Muslim rule. Hindus were awake to 
the real danger and weie ready to fight any power to save their independence to 
the last drop of their blood. He was son-y for Gandhiji’s statement, but felt 
amused by what Mr. Jinnah had said in his speech at the League Conference at 
Lahore. Mr. Savarkar also explained at the Conference the term “Hindu” and defined 
the view of the Mahasabha as to who was a Hindu and what constituted the 
qualifications for being a Hindu. 

Mr. Savarkar observed that in South India there was some misunderstanding 
about, the word “Hindu”. The Mahasabha did not mean by the word “Hindu” 
anything connected with mere religion or theocracy. Even those who did not 
believe in the Vedas were Hindus, as for instance, the Jains, The Sikhs, the 
Brahmos, „the Reformers, the Sanatanists and others, who had their own special 
religious dogmas and books, were also Hindus. A Hindu was one who considered 
Hindustan as the land of his birth and as the land of his religion, whatever it 
mightbe. That India was his “Pitribhoomi” and “Punyabhoomi” were the two 
essential constituents of the word Hindu, A Hindu ought to remember always 
lhat he was born m India and that India was his holy land, i,e., the land where 
his Gurus had their birth, The definition held good of the various denominations 
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of the Hindu race, the Sikhs, the Jains and Lingayats. The Muslims, Christians 
and Jews, even if bom in India, looked to Aiabia as their Holy Land and, 
tliereloie, they did not come within the meaning of the woid “Hindu.” 

Mi. Savaikar also touched upon the question of the Diavidian movement in 
South India and added that whether one was an Aryan or a Diavidian, he was a 
Hindu, since India had given buth to him and his religion had its ongin in India. 
The Mahasabha was, theiefoie, tor ali Hindus, irrespective of all differences of 
caste or philosophy or other beliefs. He was glad to inform the audience that the 
Jains had agreed to be put under the main classification of Hindus in the ensuing 
census and he appealed to all Hindus— Aryan and Dra vidian, Biahmin and Non- 
Brahmin, Mahiatfca, Madiassi or Punjabi— to join the Sabha and to consolidate 
its ranks. 

Mr. Savarkar then referred to Mr. Jinn ah’s suggestion to bifurcate India 
into Hindu and Muslim India, and hoped that as a lesult of the effoits of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Hindus would all stand united in common cause, namely 
the preservation of their race, culture, leligion and political lights in the land of 
their forefathers. That was what he called “Hindu-dom” namely, the Hindu 
Nation, which compused Hindu religion and ail the other concomitants which 
were necessary to keep the race in a position of strength and influence. He 
appealed to Hindus to abolish untoueliability, to lelax the rigour of the caste 
system, to be united as one man and prevent the spoliation of Hindustan by 
any artificial divisions. 


The Bihar Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 

Presidential Address — Ranchi — 14th. April 1940 

The ninth session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Ranchi on the 14th. April 1840 under the presidency of Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee, who in the couise of his address said : — 

“Nothing will be more disastious than failure by the British Government to 
rise equal to the occasion and settle the present constitutional deadlock in India 
consistent with India’s legitimate demands. 

“It is unquestionable that whatever constitution may come into existence, the 
bulk of the people to be affected will be Hindus. It is equally true that unless 
Hindus throughout India combine, the fate of the Hindus in provinces, where 
they are in a minority, is sealed. It is necessaiy for us to be fully satisfied that 
the freedom movement in this country will lead not merely to the disappearance 
of any foreign domination but will also bring peace, happiness and prosperity to 
our society and will give to the Hindus the fullest scope for playing their part 
in the attainment of national welfare. The future State must be so organized as 
to give to Hindu culture and civilization their appropriate place in the social 
order, subject to any changes which the altered conditions of this world may 
rightfully demand. 

The Indian National Congress which for 50 years has claimed to be 
representative of all classes of Indians finds itself in a most perplexing situation. 
Much though we wish that tiuth were otherwise, it is no use concealing the fact 
that the Congress has not succeeded in bringing within its fold any very large 
number of Moslems. And yet the Congress dares not openly fight for the protection 
of Hindu interests even though they aie deliberately trampled underfoot. The 
danger to the future of India and specially of Hindus, of the Moslems 
consolidating themselves into a separate entity drawing its inspiration from Moslem, 
countries abroad is obvious. None can tell what the future will be* But none can 
say to-day that it will be a fairy tale to assert that some future Moslem _ leaders of 
the Pakisthan movement may dream of a possible alliance with some independent 
Moslem State for the preservation of Moslem interests or for the spiead of Islam in 
India 

“As Hindus our position is perfectly clear. We want communal harmony and 
amity. We fully recognize that this country must continue . in future, as it has 
been in the past, the home of many peoples other than Hindus. ^ We beg^ of them 
to treat this country as their fatheiland and identify themselves with the joys and 
sorrows of the people of India. The Hindus who are numeiically the strongest must 
be true to their past tiaditions of tolerance and foibearance and allow the fullest 
liberty to all communities residing in India, Such tolerance and undei standing must 
43 
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have special application in the fields of cultural, social and religious pursuits so that 
the legitimate rights of other communities in these essential spheres of life may be 
scrupulously respected.” 

He continued 4< The Hindu Mahasabha claims to revive the Hindus in the 
land of their birth. As an immediate programme we have to take up the solution 
of those obstacles which stand in the way of Hindu solulaiity particularly in social 
sphere. Once we succeed in rousing Hindu consciousness, artificial barriers, such 
as untouchability, created by the exigencies of time amongst different classes of the 
Hindus will automatically disappear. 

tt In the next older of society that we contemplate the Hindu Mahasabha must 
be the meeting ground of all classes and castes of Hindus, rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, capitalist and labourer, employer and employee. One of the tasks of 
the Hindu Mahasabha will be to build up a national militia. Extensive volunteer 
corps must be organized and every healthy young man must be encouraged to be- 
come a member of one unit or another. This aimy of volunteers should mainly be 
utilized tor social and economic service for which there is ample scope m our society 
to-day. In the political field the Hindu Mahasabha must capture eveiy seat of power 
that may be available to it. So long as separate electorates continue, so long as 
an organised conspiracy exists for crushing the Hindus at any cost, the Hindu 
electorates must be tiained to send to all assemblies and local bodies only such 
persons as are pledged to support the Hindu cause without detriment to the larger 
interests of national advancement. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Ranchi— 15th. April 1940 

Resolutions were passed on the next day the 15th. April when a declaration 
was made that, at the present moment and in the present state of the country, the 
Hmdu Mahasabha was piepaied to accept Dominion Status of the Statute of West- 
minister variety. The resolution, however, leiterated that the ultimate goal of the 
Mahasabha was complete independence of Hindus than. 

By another resolution, the conference characterised as “preposterous, fantastic 
and impracticable” the idea of dividing India into two. Disapproval was also ex- 
pressed of some of the recent utterances of Mr. Gandhi in this connection. 

Finally, the conference passed a resolution demanding the initiation of a 
movement tor the restoration of the Hindu temples that had passed into other 
hands during Muslim rule. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

Council Meeting— Bombay— 18th. February 1940 

Text of Resolutions Passed 


The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India which met at Bombay 
on the 18th. February 1940 passed a resolution welcoming the Viceroy’s announcement 
about the intentions of the British Government to introduce in India Dominion 
Status of the Westminster variety at the conclusion of the war. Dr. ft. P. Paranjpye , 
President of the Federation, presided and among those present weie Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. V. N. Chandavaikai, Principal G. S. Mahajani, 
Rai Saheb Vaidya, Mr. S. G. Vaze, Mr. B. N. Gokhale, Mr. N. C. Bhaiucha 
and Mr. Dalvi. The following is the full text of the resolution passed by the 
council of the Federation 


. (1) While welcoming the recent announcement of H. E. the Viceroy about 
the intentions of the British Government to introduce into India Dominion Status 
of the Statute of Westminster vaiiety, so soon as practicable after the conclusion 
of the war, the Council deplores that the announcement was not followed up by 
an endeavour to rally all reasonable political opinion in the countiy for the 
purpose of a general political appeasment. The Council also regie ts that the 
Congress rejected the offer of the Viceroy by sticking to its impracticable demands 
for complete independence and a constituent assembly without taking into 
consideration the favourable reactions of Indian public opinion towards the 
Viceroy’s utterance. # 

The Council is of opinion that it is impractical in the present international 
situation of liie world to talk of complete independence of India and to attempt 
to sever the ties which bind India to the British Commonwealth of Nations ' V 
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P] ^JS Council considers the proposal of a constituent assembly based 
on adult suffrage as thoroughly unpractical and as one that will ietaid the counties 
pi ogress. The Council further consideis that the modified pioposal of convening 
an assembly of all the present membeis of cential and provincial legislatures will 
not be acceptable to several paities and fiom vaiions points of view 

(4) The Conned repudiate the suggestion that India consists of two separate 
nations based on difference of religion and will always oppose any attempt to 
divide India on such lines. I he Liberal Parly, however, is always leady to ensure 
a squaie deal to all minonties. J * tu eflBUie 

, . The Council considers that the present political impasse in India can 
best, be solved by having truly representative coalition cabiiets in the vaiious 
provinces. It notes with pleasuie the leadiness of the Premieis of Benaal and 
the Punjab to agree to such coalitions and trusts that the Congress maiorities in 
the seven provinces will also show the same leadiness in order to ease themesent 
extreme political tension in the country as an emergency measure. The Cm, n 7il 
is aware that such coalition cabinets will lequhe some spuit of compromise on 
the part of the seveial parties and can be foimed only on the basis of an agreed 
piogramme and on the basis of responsibility to the legislates and the electorate 
B earnestly trusts that such a spiiit of compromise will be forthcoming in view 
of the larger mteiests of the country. w 

n ( n 1*? Council will welcome the immediate enlaigement of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General by the inclusion of some of the repiesentat ve 
leadeis of the various parties and inteiests of the country, as an interim measi ne 
for the duration of the war, till the entire question of the constitution of India 
can be senously taken in hand. d 

. (7) The Council urges the Government, as an earnest of its genuine deter- 

mination to make India a full-fledged I omimon, to devise measures to render India 
capable of undertaking its own defence in ceitain seiious eventualities and for this 
purpose to take leaders of the people into confidence with the object of laying down 
a definite plan for oigamzing the vast man-power and natuial resources of the 
countiy. In particular the Councial urges the rapid Indianisation of the 
commissioned lanks of the aimy, a laige ineiease in the Indian Air Foice the 
opening of recruitment for all defence seiviees to all classes in all parts of the 
country, and a . considerable expansion of the teuitoiial foices so as to raovide cm 
adequate reserve in case of need and to revive the martial tiaditions of the neocle 
It also calls upon Government to take moie adequate measuies foi the manufacture 
of munitions and other war equipment including aiieiaft in the country itself bi-H 
to eiicouiage Indian industiies, especially those which may be converted to war 
purposes when necessary. 

(8) The Council hold the view that Indian public opinion should have i 
determining voice in framing a new constitution of India after the close of the war 
The council now suggests that a small confeience preliminary to the one suggested 
by the National Libeial Federation at its Allahabad session last December be called 
by his Excellency the Viceioy of about 150 membeis elected by recognised 
organizations of seveial paities, communities and inteiests in the countivtn 
determine the piinciples of the future constitution of India. J 

r lhe Piesident be authonsed to cooperate with other political parties and 
interests in furtheiance of the above object. 

Council Meeting — Poona— 23rd. June 1940 
Text of Kesolutioxs passed 


An appeal to the Government and leadeis to sink differences and to unite to 
form national Governments both in the piovinces and at the centre, thus secuiinff 
the Indian national interests and ensuring the full coopeiation of India in the 
prosecution of the war, was the ciux of a resolution passed by the council of the 
Fedei ation which met at Poona on the 23rd. June 1940, Dr. R . p Paramvve 
president, presiding. The following in the text of the resolutions on the political 
situation and Indian defence : — 

In view of the intensely critical situation caused by the entry of Italy in the 
war and the collapse of Fiance, the council of the National Libeial Federation of 
India urj>es the Government and all the political parties in the countiy to sink 
their differences at least foi the time being and appeals to the leaders to unite so 
that National Governments can be foimed both in the piovinces and at the centre 
thus securing Indian national interests and ensuiing the full cooperation of India 
in the prosecution of the war* 
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(A) The council is of opinion that while the new proposals of the Government 
in the mattei of defence, involving an increase m the strength of the Indian aimy, 
navy and the air force, the abandonment of the eight Indiamsing units scheme and 
of the substitution of Indian commissioned officeis for Viceroy’s Commissions, aie 
moves in the light direction, still these piopo&als aie tar too inadequate to meet 
the delence needs of India ; the council consideis that the policy of Indianiaation 
should be carried out in the fullest measure and that the manulactme m the 
country of aeroplanes, tanks and other equipment should be undertaken without 
avoidable delay and that military training should be extended to all classes so as 
to provide a second line of defence and in other ways devise and immediately cany 
out so far. The council uiges the Government of India to secure the unrestricted 
admission of Indian pilots to the R. A. F. on the same basis as applies to 
dominion pilots* 

(B) The council feels that India’s war efforts as elaborated in (A) will not be 
sufficiently effective unless an Indian Defence Minister commanding the confidence 
of the people is appointed. 

The council condemned the policy of the Ceylon Ministers in seeking to 
reduce the number of voteis by administiative action which was inconsistent with 
the Secretary of State’s despatch of June 10, 1930. 

By another resolution, the council appealed to the Governments of Great 
Britain, the Dominions and the Colonies to take immediate steps to eliminate all 
discriminations based on race and colour, as such discrimination was a negation of 
Democracy. They also appealed to General Smuts and the South African 
Government in paiticuiar, to take all possible steps to implement the uplift clause 
in the Cape Town Agreement or at any rate do nothing which would aggravate the 
apprehensions of the South African Indias. 


The A. I. Forward Bloc Conference 

Second Session— Nagpur— 18th. June 1940 
The Welcome Address 

The All-India Forward Bloc Conference commenced its second session at 
Nagpur on the 18th. June 1940 under the presidency of Sj* Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Welcoming the delegates Mr. R. 8 . Ruikar , Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, declared that the Forwaid Bloc under the leadership of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was alone capable of leading the country along the right lines. 

Criticising the Congress policy and activities, the chairman said that they 
were incongruous in view of the present world situation when every country was 
threatened with the menace of mechanical warfaie against which chhaikha and 
handloom had proved most ineffective. India, howevei, should be concerned firstly 
with her own affairs namely, struggle for independence rather than what happened in 
other countries. The Forwaid Bloc was prepared to follow Gandhian leadership 
to this end provided the Congress decided on direct action immediately after the 
present meeting of the Woxking Committee, 

Presidential Address 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose then delivered the presidential address. In the 
course of his speech, he observed, ‘If India can win freedom now, and then save 
herself, she will best serve the cause of humanity.” 

Justifying, at the outset, the formation of the Forward Bloc and detailing its 
achievements so far, Mr. Bose claimed that the Foiward Bloc had successfully 
resisted the tendency towards constitutionalism and compromise within the ranks 
of the Congress. It was due to their efforts that the Congress leaders had to vacate 
offices, as a protest against the policy of the British Government. If they had not 
done so, they would have been carrying on the war policy of the Government of 
Indm as agents of British Imperialism. Inspite of efforts made hitberio, no com- 
promise had yet been made with the British Government, and for this they, of the 
•Forward Bloc, could legitimately claim some credit. 

Secondly, they had so far frustrated all attempts to secure the co-operation of the 
Congress in the piosecution of the war. Following bis meeting with the Viceroy in 
September last, Mahatma Gandhi had given out that be was of the view that India 
should give unconditional help to Great Britain during the present war. But the 
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Congress Working Committee, which, usually followed Mahatma Gandhi blindly, had 
ignoied his views on such an all-impoitant issue. This had happened only because of 
the attitude of the Kisan Sabha and the Forwaid Bloc. The Foi ward Bloc claimed to 
have succeeded in creating an atmospheie of struggle, which they had launched at 
Ramgaih, and which since then had been steadily gaining in strength and volume. 

The struggle, Mr. Bose said, had made consideiable headway in Bihar and the 
United Piovinces In Bengal, they had restored in a large measuie the * status 
quo\ which existed prior to September, 1939. 

Continuing, Mr. Bose said, “In order to fully utilise the opportunity which 
international events have presented to us, we must have sufficient unity and solidaii- 
ty among ouiselves. If India could speak with one voice to day our demand will 
indeed be wellnigh inesistible. It follows, as a consequence, that we should try to 
develop national unity and solidarity to the maximum limit. National unity will 
presuppose unity within the Congiess and, at the same time, unity between the 
Congiess and other oiganisations, like the Muslim League. 

“If we can develop sufficient unity and solidaiity among ourselves in good time, 
we may veiy well hope that even if the country passes thiough a stiuggle and 
even if catastrophic events take place in Euiope, the transfeience of power from 
the hands of Biitish Impeiialism to those of the Indian people will take place to a 
peaceful manner. It is not necessary that the Indian revolution should be a bloody 
one, or that it should pass through a period of chaos. On the contiary, it is 
desirable that it should be as peace! ul as possible and a peaceful transition can be 
ensured if the people axe united and are detei mined to have their freedom.” 

Mr. Bose suggested that they should immediately go out into the country 
with the rallying cry— “All power to the Indian people.” This would galvanise the 
masses in a moment. In older to put forward this demand in an effective and 
irresistible manner, they should leave no stone unturned in their effoit to attain 
national unity. This effort would necessitate the setting up of a machinery which 
will preserve harmony and goodwill among the people under all circumstances. 
Such a machinery would be provided by a Citizens’ Defence Crops, organised on an 
all-party basis. But such a corps should be quite independent of the Government. 
The Citizens' Defence Corps would only aim at pieseiving internal peace, har- 
mony and goodwill. The question of defending the countiy militaiily from other 
force or power was one, which should concern the Government only. 

Refemng to the international situation, Mr. Bose said, “Aftei reading the out- 
spoken statements of Messis. Winston Chui chill and Paul Reynaud, we cannot blink 
the piime facts of the situation as they emerge fiom the quick tempo of war. 
Everyday makes it moie clear that M. Paul Reynaud’s summing up of the situation 
in the Chamber of Deputies was a tine measuie of the mihlaiy conditions then 
obtaining. Dark as was the picture then, it has giown daiker since. 

“The cause of the Allies’ defeat seems to-day lodged somewhere in their 
system. It was a system which Mr. Clement Attlee, speaking, I believe, for the 
last time fiom the Opposition benches, said had failed to meet the need of the 
crisis. But we axe not so much inteiested in a particular method as in the basic 
principles of action. And we are not to be dissuaded fiom pressing home our 
demand for the admission of fundamental rights by a clouding of the issues. 

“We cannot but ask ouiselves wbeie we stand in this international flux. 
Following sombre thoughts of allied statesmen and strategists, we cannot but ask 
ourselves what we should do if Biitish resistance collapses. 

What is England likely to do, with or without France ? The answer to 
this question could be furnished by that inexplicable factor— The public morale 1 . 
The British people aie famous for their dogged pertinacity and their unflinching 
nerves. They aie now confronted with what is peibaps the severest oideal in their 
history. Let us see how they will acquit themselves. Judged from the realistic 
point of view, the United States of Ameiica cannot go beyond a certain limit in 
helping the Allies, lest Japan should make tiouble in the Far East. And there 
is no hope, whatsoever, that Sir Staffoid Ciipps will succeed in dividing Germany 
and Soviet Russia. It is more than probable that there is a definite agieement 
between Soviet Russia on the one side and Germany and Italy on the othei.” 

“Such being the situation,” concluded Mr. Bose, “India must in this grave 
crisis think of herself first. If she can win fieedom now and then save herself, 
she will best serve the cause of humanity. It is for the Indian people to make 
an immediate demand for the transference of power to them thiough a Piovisional 
National Government. No constitutional difficulties can be put forward by the 
Biitish Government with a view to resisting this demand, because legislation for- 
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this purpose can be put thiough Parliament in twenty-four houis. When things 
settle down inside India and abioad, the Piovisional National Government will 
convene a Constituent Assembly for flaming a full-hedged constitution for 
this country*” 


The A. I. Anti-Compromise Conference 

Presidential Address — Kamgarh — 19th. March 1940 

The All India Anti-Compiomise Conference was held at Kamgarh on the 
19th. March 1940 under the presidency of Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose . The following 
is the text of the address delivered by him 

You have done me a very great honour by inviting me to preside over the 
deliberations of the All-India Anti-Compiomise Conference at Kamgarh to-day. 
At the same time, the responsibility you have thrown on my shouldeis is^ onerous 
to a degree. This Conference is intended to focus all the anti-Irapeiialist forces 
in the country that are now detei mined to lesist a compromise with Imperialism. 
To preside over such a Conference is by no means an easy task. This task 
becomes all the more seiious and arduous when the Chan man of the Reception 
Committee is no less a peison than Bvvami Sahajanand Saraswati, It is in 
response to Swamiji’s claiion-eall that we have assembled here to-day. 

Comrades, I shall fail in my duty if, befoie proceeding to discuss the problem 
of the day, I do not pay a tiibute to those who aie responsible for organising 
this conference. I happen to know something of the obstacles and the difficulties 
that had to be overcome before this conference could meet and I can, therefore, 
speak with a ceitam amount of authority. These obstacles and difficulties weie 
of a two-fold character. In the first place, theie were physical and material 
obstacles and difficulties to be oveieome at Kamgarh before adequate arrangements 
for the Conference could be made. In the second place, persistent hostile propa- 
ganda all over the country had to be faced and counteracted by the organiser of 
the Conference. The most surprising and painful part of this propaganda was 
the determined endeavour of a section of Leftists (or shall I say pseudo-Leftists ?) 
to make this Conference impossible by openly condemning it and also by trying 
to sabotage it. As a matter of fact, during the last few months, it has become 
more and more evident that a number of Leftists have begun to play the role of 
apologists of the Rightists— but such a phenomenon is not new in liistoiy. Man 
lives to learn and the longer he lives, the more does he realise the aptness of the 
oft-repeated truism that bistoiy repeats itself. 

It has been argued by the apologists of the Congress Working Committee 
that the Congress is itself the biggest Anti-Compromise Conference and that such 
a Conference is, therefore, unnecessary. The resolution of the last meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee which met at Patna is held up before our eyes in 
order to demonstrate that the Congress has adopted an uncompromising policy. 
One cannot but admiie the naivete of such an argument, but is it meet and 
proper for politicians and political woikeis to be so veiy naive ? 

One has only to go through the whole of the Patna resolution and particularly 
through the latter portion of it in order to realise that there are loopholes which 
detract from the intiinsic value of that resolution. No sooner was this resolution 
passed than Mahatma Gandhi came foiwaid with the statement that the door 
had not been banged on futuie negotiations for a settlement. Mahatma ji’s 
subsequent lengthy remarks on Civil Disobedience do not assure us by any means 
that the period of struggle has commenced. In fact, what has distressed and 
bewildered us during the last year and a half is the fact that while on the one 
hand red-hot resolutions aie passed and statements issued by members of the 
Congress Working Committee, simultaneously other remaiks are made and 
statements issued either by Mahatma Gandhi or by other Rightist leadeis which 
create a totally different impression on the average mind. Then there is the moot 
question as to whether the Patna resolution would have been passed at all, but for 
the pressure exerted by the Left during the last six months. 

The country eageily awaits a clear and unequivocal declaration from the 
Congress Woiking Committee that the door has finally been banged on all talks 
of a compromise with Imperialism, But will this declaration be forthcoming ? 
If so, when ? 
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Comrades, those who aver that the Congress is the biggest Anti-Compromise 
Conference perhaps suffer from shoitness of memoty and their brains consequently 
need lehesking Have, they toigotten that as soon as the War began, Mahatma 
Gandhi proceeded to Simla without caung to consult the Congiess Woikmg 
Committee and informed His Excellency the Viceroy that he was in favoui of 
rendering unconditional help to Great Britain in the prosecution of the War ? Do 
they not realise that Mahatma Gandhi being the sole Dictator of the Congress, 
his personal views necessanly have a far-ieaching implication ? Have they forgotten 
that since the outbreak of war, the Congiess Woikmg Committee has side-tracked 
the main issue, namely, our demand for Puma Swaiaj — by putting foiward a 
demand for a faked Constituent Assembly? Have they forgotten that some 
prominent Rightist leaders, including membeis of the Congiess Woikmg Committee 
have been continuously whittling down the implications of a Constituent Assembly 
and that they have gone so fai as to accept sepaiate electoiate and the existing 
fianchise for the Legislative Assembly as the basis for electing the Constituent 
Assembly of their dreams ? Have they foigotten that after the resignation of 
Congress Ministries, several Congress Ministers have been showing an inordinate 
desire to get back to office ? Have they forgotten the consistent attitude which 
Mahatma Gandhi has adopted during the last six months in the mattei of 
a compromise with the British Government ? And do they not know that behind 
the smoke-screen of hot phrases, negotiations for a compromise have been 
going on apace ? 

Unfortunately for us, the British Government have ceased to take the Congress 
seriously and have foimed the impression that however much Congressmen may 
talk, they will not ultimately show fight. Since September 1939, there has not 
been any deaitli of resolutions or statements. Some members of the Congiess 
Woikmg Committee opine that these lesolutions have impressed the woild. But 
whether they have impressed the woild or not, they have ceitainly not impressed the 
British, who are essentially a realistic race. During the last six months we have 
offered them only words and words and we have received the time-worn reply that 
so long as the Hindu-Muslim pioblem remains unsolved, Puma Swaraj is 
unthinkable. 

Since September last India has been passing through a rare crisis when men’s 
minds have fallen a prey to doubt and vacillation. The first to fall were the leadeis 
themselves and the demoralisation that seized them has been spreading as a 
contagion throughout the land. A determined and widespread effort is needed if we 
are to stem the lot. To make this effoit really effective, our activities should be 
focussed at an All-India Conference of all those who are deteimined to have no 
truck with Imperialism. 

The crisis that has overtaken us may be rare in Indian history, but. it is 
nothing new in the history of the world. Such crises generally appear in periods of 
transition. In India, we are now ringing down the cuitain on an age that is 
passing away, while we are at the same time ushering in the dawn of a new era. 
The age of Imperialism is drawing to a close and the era of fieedom, democracy 
and Socialism looms ahead of us. India,, therefore, stands to-day at one of the 
cioss-roads of history. It is for us to share, if we so will, the heiitage that awaits 
the world. 

It is not to be wondered at that men’s minds should be bewildered when the 
old structure is crashing under its own weight and the new structure has yet to 
rise out of the ashes of the old. But let us not. lose faith in ourselves or in our 
countrymen or in humanity in this hour of uncertainty. To lose faith would be a 
calamity of the first magnitude. . 

Buch crises constitute the supreme test of a nation’s leadership. The present 
crisis has put our own leadership to the test and the latter has been unfoitunately 
found wanting. It is only by analysing and exposing the causes of its failure that 
we can learn the lesson of history and lay the foundation of our futme effort and 
achievement. But such analysis and exposure will necessarily be painful to all 
concerned, though there is means of avoiding it, „ . 

I may digress at this stage and diaw an analogy with similar crises m other 
climes and ages. When the October Revolution broke out in Russia in 1917, 
nobody had a clear conception as to how the revolution should be. diiected. Most 
of the Bolsheviks were then thinking in terms of a Coalition with other Parties. 
It was left to Lenin to denounce all Coalition and give out the slogan — “All Power 
to the Soviet.” Who knows what turn Russian history would have taken, but . for 
this timely lead of Lenin’s during a period of doubt and vacillation ? Lenin’s 
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unerring instinct (or intuition) which ultimately proved to be prophetic, saved 
Russia ‘ from disaster and from a tragedy similar to that which overtook Spain the 
other day. 

Let us now take a contrary case. Italy in 1922 was to all intents and 
purposes, ripe for Socialism. All that she needed was an Italian Lelm. But the 
man of the hour did not arrive and the opportunity slipped out ot Socialist hands. 
It was immediately seized by the Fascist leader, Bern to Mussolini. By his march 
to Rome and his seizure of power, Italian histOLy took an altogether different turn 
and Italy ultimately went Fascist instead or going Socialist. Doubt and vacillation 
had seized the Italian leaders and so they tailed. Mussolini had one supreme virtue 
which not only saved him but bi ought him the laurels of victory He knew his 
mind and he was not afraid to act That constituted the essence of leadership. 

To-day our leaders aie wobbling and their vacillation has demoralised a section 
of Leftists as well. “Unity,” “National Fionfc,” “Discipline”— these have become 
cheap slogans which have no relation to reality. Befogged by such attractive 
slogans, they seem to have forgotten that the supieme need of the hour is a bold, 
uncompromising policy leading us on to a national struggle. Whatever s Li eng then s 
us for this purpose is to be welcomed. Whatever weakens us to be eschewed. 
Unity which ties us to the apron-strings of Rightist politicians is by no means a 
blessing. We might as well induce the Congress to effect unity with the Liberal 
Federation— if unity is to be desired under all conditions and circumstances. 

In the present crisis, the most distressing phenomenon is the disruption within 
the ranks of those who weie hitherto regarded as Leftists. The immediate future 
will piove to be the acid test of Leftism in India. Those who will be found 
wanting will be soon exposed as pseudo-Lettists. The members of the Forward 
Bloc, too, will have to demonstrate by their work and conduct that they are really 
forward and dynamic. It may be that in the ordeal that is ahead of us, some of 
these who are branded as Rightists to-day, will prove to be genuine Leftists — 
Leftists in action, I mean. 

A word is necessary here in order to explain what we mean by Leftism. The 
present age is the anti-imperialist phase of our movement. Our main task in this 
age is to end Imperialism and win national independence for the Indian people. 
When freedom comes, the age of national reconstruction will commence and that 
will be the Socialist phase of our movement. In the present phase of our 
movement, Leftists will be those who will wage an uncompromising fight with 
Imperialism. Those who waver and vacillate in their struggle against Imperialism— 
those who tend towards a compromise with it— cannot by any means be Leftists. In 
the next phase of our movement, Leftism will be synonymous with Socialism— but 
in .the present phase, the words “Leftist” and “Anti-Imperialist” should be 
interchangeable. 

The problem of the hour is : “Will India still remain under the thumb of 

the Rightists or will she swing to the Left, once for all ?” The answer to this can 

be frunished only by Leftists themselves. If they adopt a bold uncompromising 
policy in their struggle with Imperialism— regardless of all danger, difficulties ana 
obstacles, then the Leftists will make history and India will go Left. 

To those who may still be thinking of a compromise, the recent history of 

Ireland and the sequel to the Anglo-Irish Treaty should prove highly instructive 

and edifying. A compromise with Imperialism will mean that an anti-imperialist 
national struggle will soon be converted into a civil war among the people 
themselves. Would this be desiiable from any point of view. 

In the event of a compromise being effeced with Imperialism in this country 
Indian Leftists will in future have to fight not only Imperialism, but its new- 
fangled Indian, allies as well. This will necessarily mean that the national struggle 
against Imperialism will be converted into a civil war among the Indians 
themselves. 

Let us take time by the forelock and let us act while it is not too late. 
Swam Sahajanand Saraswati has sounded the clarion call. Let us respond to it 
with all the strength and courage that we possess. From this Conference let us 
send out a warning to both Imperialism and its Indian Allies. The success of this 
conference should mean the death-knell of compromise with Imperialism. 

Before we part, let us also set up a permanent machinery for implementing 
the' resolutions of this Conference and for waging an uncompromising war with 
Imperialism. Everybody now realise that if the Working Committee of the 
Congress does not give the call for launching a national struggle— others will have 
to . do so, It would therefore be in the fitness of things for this Conference to set 
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up a permanent machinery for undertaking this responsibility -should the Woiking 
Committee tail us in this ciisis. I hop* 1 and trust that the deliberations of this 
Conference will be a prelude to work and struggle on a nation-wide and on an 
All-India front. “Inquilab Zindabad.” 

Resolutions — Second Day— Ram garh -20 th. March 1940 
Struggle for Freedom 

The main resolution before the Conference— that dealing with the “forthcoming 
struggle” — was passed on the second day, the 20th. March 1940. 

The resolution requests Mr. Sabhas Chandra Bose , the President of the 
Conference, and Swarm Sahajanand , the President of the Reception Committee 
to bring into existence an All-India Council of Action with a view to 
launching and directing their struggle. The resolution lays down that April 6, 
the beginning of the National Week, should be the signal for the intensifi- 
cation ot local struggles and the commencement of a struggle on an all-India 
front, and adds that this movement should symbolise the resolve of the 
Indian people to withdraw themselves fiom participation in the war and make 
final efforts for the achievement of India’s independence. *‘Once this struggle 
begins,” declares the resolution, “there should be no rest and no break, nor 
should theie be any side-tracking of the struggle as happened in 1982 when 
the Haiijan movement was started”. 

While affirming the “inalienable and indefeasible right” of the Indian 
people to complete soveieign independence, the resolution points out that since 
the suspension of the Civil Disobedience by the Congress in 1983, while on 
the one side there has been a drift towards constitutionalism, there has 
appeared on the other side an unexpected and unprecedented mass awakening. 
The resolution adds that the Indian people are hungry for freedom to-day 
and objective conditions are also ripe for the attainment of their political objective. 

Attitude to War 

The resolution adds that while the ideals of freedom and democracy 
have been trumpeted by the Western Imperialist Powers as their war aims, 
the war has meant for India a fuither suppression of civil liberty and 
exploitation of the Indian people. War conditions had brought about a closer 
association between British Imperialism and the Rulers of Indian States and 
capitalists, resulting in a further sharpening of class consciousness. Characteri- 
sing the war as an imperialist war, the resolution observes that though the 
Congress attitude towards the war had been laid down at Haiipura and 
further affirmed at Tripuri, “unfortunately for the Indian nation when the 
war staited in September 1939, doubt and hesitation seized a section of our 
national leadership. As a consequence, valuable months have been lost in 
carrying on useless negotiations with the British Government and in seeking 
a clarification of the British war aims.” Instead of taking a forward step 
after the resignation of the Congress Ministries, steps have been taken only 
to confuse and bewilder the mind of the oidinary man. 

Condemning the emphasis laid on spinning and constructive work, the 
resolution respectfully warns the Indian people “not to be misled or confused 
by the demand for a fake Constituent Assembly.” 

Exhorting lovers of freedom to stand up boldly and courageously for the 
ideals of political, social and economic emancipation, the resolution advises 
the people to launch a counter-offensive against the onslaught on civil liberty 
and also come forward to identify themselves with the toiling masses of India, 
kisans and mazdoors, and join them in the struggle for their economic independence. 

The resolution adds, “We have waited long enough, for nearly seven 
months, for a timely lead in the matter from the Congress leadership and to 
no purpose ; and we find from experience that the longer we wait, the greater 
the vacillation and demoralisation in our own ranks. Consequently, no further 
time should be lost.” 

The resolution then refers to local struggles that have been going on in 
various parts of the country during this period and observes : tt The time has 
now come to intensify local struggles that have been going on and to start 
new ones wherever necessary and possible. At the same time, these innumer- 
able local struggles should be linked up and pooled together to culminate in 
one common struggle for the achievement of India’s independence.” 

Swam i Shahajananda Saraswati , moving the resolution, said that it was 

44 
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self-explanatory. He reviewed recent political events and the declaration of war 
and said that the masses would have to suffer gieater hardship and exploita 
tion in future, such as increase in taxation. The Congress, he said, withdrew 
the Mimstnes fiom the Provinces after the out-bieak of war but took no 
step to bung about amelioration in the conditions of the masses. u 

Ciiticising the Patna resolution of the Congress, the speaker said that 
the demand for a Constituent Assembly was “a fake and hypocritical one” 
That resolution had cieated eonrusion in the people’s mind what their future 
course of action should be. The present leadership of the Congress shuked 
the main issue befoie the country. He uiged the gathering to launch a 
stiuggle without losing any time. All minor stmggles, lie added, should 
merge in one mass action. April 6, which commcmoiated the Jallian walla 
Bagh incident, would be the most appropriate day foi the deelaiafion of a 
struggle. Cuticising Mahatma Gandhi, Svvarai Shahaiananda said that a “pilgrimage” 
to Delhi and Simla would not help the countiy nor the insistence on ' "the 
Chaikha. What light had Gandhiji to stake the sustenance of the masses and 
the fruits of their labouxs for amving at a compiomise with the Btitish 
Government ? (At this stage there were shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi ki-Jai” and 
many people left the meeting. 

Sardar Sardul Stngh Cavee$her , seconding the resolution, declared that 
there would be no moie talk of compromise until the countiy had achieved 
independence. Criticising the Congress Woikmg Committee, he obseived that it 
took them six months to find out that the present war was being fought for 
an imperialist end. Congress leaders were repeatedly declaring that° the country 
was not prepared. How could any aimy win if its general instead of encouraging 
it said that the army was useless ? When that was the case, the geneial should 
be displaced by anothei. 

Mr. Suleman Shah and Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar suppoited the 
resolution, The latter contended that theie was no question of pieparedness for 
a struggle as the country was already in it and theie was no going back now 
They had to go forward even it it meant defeat. It was moie honourable to 
suffer defeat than surrender or compiomise. After two more speakers had addressed 
the resolution was declared carried, only one voting against. ’ 


Ahrars Congratulated 

The Conference passed six other lesolutions, including one relating to the 
the “repressive policy of the Government”, and another demanding dear food 
allowance for the woi king classes. The third congratulated the Majhs-i-Ahrar on 
the policy it has been pursuing since the outbreak of war and added, “It is a 
matter of gratification and pride for every Indian that, while the Con gr ess High 
Command has been marking time by the last six months, the Majlis-i-Ahrar has gone 
forward m its endeavour to implement the war resolution by the Haripura Congress ” 

Other R/ESolxjtions 

Another resolution extended support to States’ people’s legitimate demands 
and condemned the policy of the Rulers of Indian States. 

The Conference affirmed that the time had come when the problem of the 
tasans should he treated as the most important inteinal problem of India and 
urged, among other things, the abolition of the zamindari system without compen- 
sation and 50 per cent reduction in rent revenue and canal lates 

After the resolutions had been adopted. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose addressed 
the gathering. He said that the Conference had decided a momentous issue and 
L ta had l \ row ? a F eat responsibility on them. The call for action 

made by the Conference, he hoped, would assume a nation-wide aspect. The 
present leaders of the Congress, he maintained, were doubtful about the strength 
of the masses because they were not in touch with the masses. The awakenin“ 
among the masses, he said was greater than it had ever been. The Indian demand 
for freedom was not an isolated one but part of the world movement and it was 
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The All India Women’s Conference 

14th* Session — Allahabad— 27th* January 1940 
The Welcome Address 

The fourteenth session of the All-India Women's Conference met in the Senate 
Hall of the Allahabad Univeisity on the 27th. January 1940 under the presidency of 
Begum Hamid Ah . Rani Luxmibai Raj wade, the outgoing President, formally 
pioposed Begum Hamid Ali to the chair. 

Mis. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit , Piesident of the Reception Committee, read her 
address of welcome m the course of which she said : — 

“It is up to Indian women to endeavour to biing about harmony in the coun- 
try based on real understanding and mutual toleiation. Towaids this end, we 
should cieate a civic consciousness. The essential condition for the development 
of a stiong civic spirit is the cultivation of tolerance”. Condemning separate 
electorates, Mrs. Pandit said, “I consider separate electoiates as the gieatest 
stumbling block to the cieation of a real civic sense and to national piogess. So 
long as we think in terms of separate electoiates, so long will the seeds of distrust 
and mutual suspicion lemain hidden in our heaits.” 

Mrs. Pandit, continuing, said that the Women's Sub-Committee of the Nation- 
al Planning Committee had been doing good woik under the chairmanship of Rani 
Laxmi Bai Raj wade and a leport of the woik done would soon be leady* Efforts 
had been made to tackle important questions relating to women’s disabilities in the 
social, economic and legal sphere. 

Mrs. Pandit pointed out that somehow the contacts between the conference 
and the masses remained exceedingly few. The Conference should tiy to be a truly 
representative organisation of the women of India and not only of the educated 
and leisured classes. It should tiy to make more mass contacts ; and for this 
purpose, should take up such woik as liteiacy and lural uplift. 

In conclusion, Mrs Pandit said that the conference was deprived ^of valuable 
workers because the proceedings weie canied on in English. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of her piesidential address Begum Hamid Ali said : — 

‘‘For 1940, I beseech you all to make contacts with women of all shades of 
political opinion, to foim friendships with women of the labouring classes and to 
try to become one in mind with eveiy woman who is your neighbour”. She 
exhoited the women to help in spreading liteiacy, to come out of then conventional 
grooves and to make their inteiest in life wide enough to encompass the 
inteiests of all women without distinction. 

Begum Hamid Ali emphasised the necessity of people studying Hindustani for 
creating such an atmospheie. She said that standardised Hindustani must be 
accepted by all those who belonged to Hindi or Uidu-speaking piovinees as a 
second language, and it must be learnt by all those who did not belong to either. 
The choice of the sciipt must be entirely individual, but the Government of each 
province should accept both scripts. Describing Hindustani as the gieatest common 
factor of both Urdu and Hindi, Begum Hamid Ali laid stress upon a "basic scheme 
for it. Referring to the liaison group of the Conference in England, and to friends 
at Geneva, in America and France and other countries, the -Piesident said that the 
Conference had their unstinted support and many of .them looked towards India 
and India's great apostle of peace and non-violence, Mahatma Gandhi, to find 
a solution which would mean peace for the world. 

The President said that the objects of the Liaison Committee of the conference 
was to enable women all over the world to work together for a common aim* 
The Committee would also study the legal position of women in different countries. 
The President continued that in spite of the fact that the presence of women in 
-the legislatures had helped much useful work in making the women's point of 
view felt, the rightB of women in India were a minus quantity still. She said that 
the status of women could be considered adequate only when she was looked upon 
as a free and equal partner* “I would remind our brothers that they cannot and 
will not gain swaraj until they have set their house in order and given one half 
of the population of India its due share of rights and privileges.” 

Referring to the present war, Begum Hamid Ali said : “Since September 1939 
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the world has been living in an atmosphere charged with hatred, bloodshed, lust 
for land and power and recrimination. We have seen enemies become friends and 
friends enemies overnight. The world has become a nightmare such as was ex- 
perienced only in the Great War. All honest minded citizens of every country, 
including Great Britain, acknowledge the right of India to demand that a clear 
and unquestionable declaration should be made of the piinciple for which this war 
is being fought and the policy will be pursued in futuie by the Powers now fighting 
against Nazism.” 

Begum Hamid Ali paid a tribute to the woik done by the Congress Ministiies 
while in the office and the valuable contribution which they made to the welfare 
of India. This, she said, had proved that Indians weie capable of governing them- 
selves. She said : “We must wait with patience and depend on the people, worthy 
of our trust, to bring about an honouraole settlement. But now, as never before, 
is the need for us, women, to get together and give a lead to the country to show 
unity which has no mental reservations and to hold the good of the country above 
any other consideration.” 

Proceedings & Resolutions — 28th. to 31th. January 1940 

Casually an interesting discussion took place on the question of labour’s 
partnership in industry at the Conference. 

With reference to the report of the Conference Association ‘findings committee’ 
on the ‘minimum wage’, a delegate declared that recognition of labour as part 
owner in industry along with capital was economically impossible ; the ideal should 
be that labour and capital should both belong to state and there should be no 
question of co-operation between labour and capital. The Conference, however, 
retained the clause in the findings committee’s report, with which this delegate and 
some others, disagreed. 

The ‘war resolution’ was the main achievement of to-day’s labours of the 
Conference. Sympathising with China the Conference also suggested exchange of 
goodwill deputations of the women of the two countries. 

Fund for the relief of the Ttukey earthquake sufferers was also started. 

The following special resolutions which appeared to be inspired by Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru or his lecture on his visit to China deliveied at the Conference 
delegates’ camp, were put from the chair : — 

Sympathy with China 

I. “The All-India Women’s Conference sends greetings to the women of 
China and expiesses its deep appreciation of the heroic part they are playing in the 
struggle for China’s unity and fieedom. 

“The Conference condemns the invasion of China by Japanese forces and the 
brutality and inhumanity that have accompanied it. 

“The Conference expresses its solidarity with the cause of China and its belief 
in its ultimate triumph. The women of India would welcome closer contacts with 
the women of China in the furtheiance of the many ideals and objectives they hold 
in common, and extend a cordial invitation to the women’s organisations in China 
to send_ a delegation to visit India. The Conference is also of opinion that, if and 
when circumstances permit, a delegation of Indian women should visit China to 
convey their sympathy and goodwill.’ 

Appeal to Women of Warring Countries 

II. The All-India Women’s Conference sends a special message to the women 
in all the warring countries. It believes that women the woild over could not be 
in tune with the doctnne that might is right. It appeals to them, therefore, to do all 
within their power in tneir respective countries to persuade their Governments to 
end the war both in the East as well as in the West, In this connection they 
make a special appeal to the women of Russia, Germany and Japan. 

In connection with the suggestion to send a women’s goodwill deputation 
from India to China it is proposed to ask the Chinese consul in India to find out 
from China whether it would be convenient, for them to receive a delegation and if 
so on what dates ; and to infoim the Consul that the declaration would like 
to go via Rangoon by air over Burmese loute. 

Findings Committee Report 

The Conference next proceeded to consider the report of the ‘Findings Com- 
mittee’ and the following recommendation about ‘Labour’ of the Findings Com- 
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mittee based on the report of the Economic Reconstruction Group Committee, was 
thrown open for discussion ; — 

The pxinciple underlying the policy adopted in resolution 15 on labour, last 
year, was reaffirmed— namely, ‘that labour must be recognised as part-owner in 
industry along with capital’, and that ‘this ideal be worked for by more co-operation 
between labour and capital’. 

Realising (i) that .minimum wages should be regulated in relation to the 
standard of living which itself is dependent on piices and other local conditions, 
and (ii). that minimum wages vary according to different types of industry and 
of facilities affoided to the laboureis, we recommend that each blanch of the 
A. I. W. C* undertake to investigate and adjudge the lowest deniable standard 
of living for Indian women in that area. Further we urge the Cential, Piovincial 
and State Governments to appoint special investigation committees with an 
adequate number of women on their personnel, with a view to fix the scale of 
minimum wage for all labour. 

We are of opinion that a more equitable balance would be maintained 
between employers and employees if housing conditions were controlled by 
Government on the local bodies. This would eradicate that fear of being turned 
out of the home which would otherwise govern the minds of the employees in 
the event of differences or disputes between capital and labour. 

Miss Khandwala inquired what were the duties of the findings committee, 
when Begum Hamid Ali , the president, said that the findings committee had 
been appointed to collate the reports sent by the chairwomen of the various group 
committees and to write out a report on points completed by gioups and to 
mention anything new that might be suggested by any group. Thereupon Miss 
Khandwala said that she belonged to Group III, to which the report under 
consideration of the findings committee related. Her group had made many 
suggestions and also recommended a few things but she found that either the 
findings committee had not accepted them at all or had completely changed the 
thing. For instance her group did not say that minimum wages ‘vary according 
to different types of industry’. The minimum wage could not vaiy with industry 
and that was the view of the sub-committee of her gioup. 

This led to a good deal of discussion over the system of the consideration 
of subjects by groups, instead of in the open session, which was introduced last 
year. Rajkumari Ami it Kaur , referring to the objection of Miss Khandwala, said 
that the word ‘minimum’ in the clause in question was a misprint, otherwise if 
they studred the reports carefully it would be found that the very things were 
there which were in the group reports. The findings committee had only to 
collate all the findings of groups and it was open to any member ot any 
group to make changes. 

A prolonged discussion on the question of procedure followed in which, 
among others, Hajra Begum , Miss Bala Rao , Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, Mis. Shiva Rao 
and Mrs. Doctor took part and Hajra Begum’s suggestion that in the findings 
coramrttee report all common suggestions should be put in as also suggestions 
which were not common to enable them to pick and choose from different decisions 
of the groups, was accepted. The president remarked that Mrs. JDutta would later 
move a resolution suggesting how the woik of the gioup committees should be 
conducted in future but if they liked they could reveit to the old procedure of 
considering everything at the open session instead of through group committees. 

Labour vs. Capital 

The Conference next proceeded to discuss the section quoted above of the 
findings committee, paragraph by paragraph. Miss Shah Newaz took objection 
to the statements that ‘labour must be recognized as part owner in industry along 
with capital 7 and that ‘this ideal be woiked for by more co-operation between 
labour and capital 7 . She said that recognition of labour as part owner in industry, 
along with capital was economically impossible— it might be possible only during 
the transitional period. Their ideal should be that labour and capital should belong 
to State and there should be no question of cooperation between labour and capital 
and labour could not be recognized as part owner in any industry along with 
capital. , . 

Mrs. Bnjlal Nehru emphasized that the question in the report was not new. 
It bad been accepted in the same woids last year also and in the name of the 
confeience, she appealed for unanimity, foi if there was an aigument on every 
woid their woik would never finish, She suggested that unless any of the findings 
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of the committee did not satisfy the conscience of any member, they should be 
accepted. As regards the merits of Miss Shah Newaz’s objection, Mrs. Nehru 
said that in many places the punciple of cooperation between labour and capital 
was being acted up and in this connection she cited the example of the Bata 
Company, which was following a system of creating woikei’s inteiest in capital. 

Mss. Shah Newaz declaied that the paiagiaph that she had leferred to was 
certainly against the conscience and conviction of some of the delegates and, 
therefoie, they could not accept it and she proposed the deletion of that paiagiaph. 

Miss Shah Newaz’s amendment was, however, lost by a majority of 28 to 
28 votes. 

In the clause suggesting the appointment of investigation committees to ‘fix 
the scale of minimum wages for all labour’, Miss Thapar suggested the deletion of 
the words ‘the scale of’ and the insertion in their place of the woid ‘national’ 
befoie ‘minimum wage*. She agieed that the scale of a wage would vary with 
local conditions but surely a minimum could be fixed for all India, below which 
no wage should go. 

The President said that as there seemed to be a great difference of opinion 
about the report of the findings committee, she would postpone the consideiation of 
the report and ask the members to give amendments, if any, in wilting to the 
findings committee’s report. 

Mss Naidu with all humility challenged the ruling of the president. In her 
view they could not take into consideiation anything new which was not included 
in the group committees’ xepoits, on which the leport of the findings committee 
was based. If that weie allowed the object of adopting a findings committee would 
be defeated. 

The President did not agree with Miss Naidu and stuck to her ruling and 
suggested that amendments might be given to her by 3 pm. 

The discussion on the ‘minimum wage’ pait of the findings committee’s report 
was, however, continued and the Confeience next accepted the amendment of Hajra 
Begum , (moved on her and on behalf of seveial other delegates and which was 
supported by Rajkumari Amnt Kaur) for the deletion of clauses (l) and (n) of the 
minimum wage section of the report. She suggested a few other changes which 
were also accepted, 

The suggestion about insertion of the woid ‘national’ before ‘minimum wage’ was 
also accepted, though Mrs. Pandit felt that ‘basic universal wage’ would be better as 
‘national' appeared to be out of place. She, however, did not pi ess her suggestion. 

Mrs . Menon consideied the last paiagiaph of the leport under discussion as 
out of place because the question of housing condition, to which it lelated, could 
not come under the heading ‘minimum wage’ and the house agieed to delete it 
also. The amended ‘finding 5 , of the findings committee on minimum wage’ would, 
thus, run as follows 

“The principle underlying the policy adopted in resolution 15 on labour, last 
year, was reaffirmed namely, ‘that labour must be recognized as part owner in 
industiy along with capital’ and that, ‘this ideal be woiked for by more cooperation 
between labour and capital. 

“We leeommend that each branch of the A. I. W. C. undertake to investigate 
and adjudge the standard of living for Indian women in that arear. Further that 
we urge the Central, Provincial and State Governments to appoint special 
investigation committee with an adequate number of women on their peisonnel with 
a view to fix a national minimum wage for all labour and that these committees 
should include representatives of women workers themselves”. 

War Resolution 

After the announcement of the office-bearers’ nominations, the Con* 

ferenee discussed the war resolution. Dr. Natarajan moved : 

“The Conference of Indian women once again expresses its abhorrence 
of war. It deeply regrets that in spite of the overwhelming desire on their 
part to avoid war women failed to exeit that moial influence which was 
necessary to save their respective countries from plunging the woild into 
the piesent grim struggle As women we sympathise with the sufferings of 
the people in the warring countries and pray for a speedy cessation of hostilities 
and tor a lasting peace* 

“This Conference is convinced that there* can be no world peace so long 
m any .nation remains a snbject people. It is of opinion that Great Britain 
should declare the. terms upon v^hich it would be willing to make peace, 
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and include among those terms the recognition of equality of race and of 
the lights and libeities^ of the individual and lespect for the integrity of small 
as well as great nations. The women of India not only demand freedom 
for their own countiy, but desiie it for all those people who are being 
exploited, or oppiessed or are the victims of aggiession by the armed might 
of their strongei neighbour. 

“This Confeience leatfirms its faith in non-violence as the only means of 
ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the woiM, and calls on all 
women, in particular Indian women to try to realise it in their individual 
as well as their collective lives”. 

Miss Zulfikar Ah seconded the resolution. She said that she had great 
pleasuie in seconding the xesoliUion not only because she was in entire 
agieement with it but also because she thought that it echoed the thoughts 

of the young women of her province (Pan jab) on whose behalf she was 

speaking. Their hatied of modern methods ot warfaie, which entailed unimagi- 
nable suffeimgs, was intense and they heartily sympathized with the sufferers. 
At the same time they felt that the time had come for Grieat Britain which 
was fighting to restore the liberties of some of the nations of Europe, to 
make no further hesitation in recognizing the right of the Indian people to 
attain freedom. She added that the best way in which Great Biitaia could 

prove to the woild that it stood for liberty to India. 

Miss Shah Newaz suppoiting the resolution said that she had been asked 
to speak very mildly but it was veiy diifieult for her to speak mildly because 
she was not under fifty years ot age ; because wanton bloodshed was going on ; 
because the men of India and the men of the piovince, she represented, were 
being sent every day to fight for the cause which was not theirs ; because she 
saw that dunng the last few yeais Japan had invaded China, Italy had swallowed 
Abyssinia and so on. She asked how countries, which had deprived other 

nations of their liberty, could say to-day that they were fighting for democracy. 
She did not want to doubt then woid but she wanted them to give proof of it 
and what better proof could be, she asked, than to give freedom to those countries, 
whom they had oppiessed. Therefore, the speaker said, on behalf of the younger 
generation and on behalf of the ladies ot her province, she had great pleasure in 
supporting the resolution. Women in this world had always stood for peace; they 
would still be prepared for saciifiee for freedom but not for power politics. They 
should all unite and meet the charge that India could not get freedom because 
she was not united. She felt that in India their points of union were far greater 
than those of vaiious nations in Europe. In Europe there was greater disunity. 
Therefore they could not possibly biing out the plea that Indians could not 
get freedom because they were not united. But since that challenge had been 
thrown, she appealed to women to meet it and get men united. If the women 
of the woild who stood for peace insisted that there should be no more mutual 
quarrels the war would end. 

Rani Lakshmibai Eajwade , supporting the resolution, in the course of her 
speech, said that the resolution as it stood spoke for itself. She had only to point 
out that in framing the lesoiution pains had been taken to arrive at a sort of 
highest common multiple of the vaiious groups within the Conference. That 
had been done with the idea to maintain the common front which that Conference 
had so far preserved, She knew that many of them, including herself, felt 
deeply on the issues involved— -Nazism, international peace, self-determination, 
India’s future, the close connection between Indian self-determination and 
participation in the war and so on. And she might even risk disagreement to ex- 
press their full convictions. But the whole point was that such a stage had not 
arrived and above all the resolution as worded embraced all those issues and yet 
did not antagonise any other prejudices or preferences. 

Ab to the geneial question of war the only reasonable attitude was more or 
less, she Baid, along the same lines as those followed in the Congress resolution. It 
seemed to her clear that India should participate only in a war which was based 
demonstrably on the principle of self-determination and the only demonstration 
possible was the application of that principle to India. That much seemed to be 
clear. ' It was also clear that if that was not possible then India must devote her- 
self to her reconstruction effort until self-determination was achieved by their 
national effort. 

M/s. Chandrakali Sahi and Miss Chandrawati Tripathi also supported the 
resolution, Mtss Shepherd moved an amendment suggesting that in the sentence ‘Great 
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Brifcain should declare the terms’, * Allies ’ should be substituted for “Great Britain” 
because both England and France were fighting in alliance The amendment, how- 
ever, fell through for want of a seconder. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Sympathy with Turks 

The Conference also passed the following resolution : — 

“This Confeience is grieved at the recent disaster which has affiicated Turkey, 
and sends its sincere sympathy to the president and people of that land. It calls 
on its members and blanches to contribute libeially towards the Conference fund 
for the alleviation of distress in Turkey”. 

Begum Habibullah , moving the resolution, drew up a picture of distress caused 
by the eaithquake m Turkey. 

Lady Rama Rao , seconding the resolution, recalled the Bihar and. Quetta 
earthquakes in India and remaiked that those calamities being fresh in their minds 
the Indians could lealize the consequences of the calamity ot that nature. She 
wanted that every branch of the All- India Women’s Conference Association should 
contibute to the ’Turkish relief fund m a somewhat liberal manner to alleviate the 
suffering caused in Turkey. 

Mrs, Fundoonji , supporting the resolution, said that they in India realized what 
the sufferings of the Turks would be like because they themselves had suffered 
similarly in different parts of India. But the suffering in Turkey was a gieat deal 
more for rain and snow had added to their tiouble. Every part of the world had 
sent contributions and sympathy when Indians were in trouble and it was up to 
them to help the people m distress m Tuikey, though they might be far away from 
them. The standing committee of the Confeience had given practical proof of their 
sympathy by contubuting Rs. 800 to the relief fund and she hoped that the dele- 
gates, specially some younger ones, would take up the woik of collecting funds from 
individual delegates. 

The resolution was further supported by Miss Vasant Saida and Miss 
Khandwala and passed unanimously. 

After full one week’s activity and several plenary sittings, the session of the 
Confeience came to a successful conclusion on the 31st. January. 

The Conference recorded lecommendations on a wide range of subjects and 
drew up schemes of woik for the current year. 

At the conclusion eloquent tributes were paid to the president Begum Hamid 
All, for the efficient conduct of the proceedings and to the chairwoman of the 
reception committee, Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, whose efforts, particularly, 
assisted by an enthusiastic band of woikers, made the holding of the session at 
Allahabad possible, veiy successful, despite short notice. 

The result of the election of office-bearers of the All-India Women’s Conference 
Association was announced. The following were elected 

Vice-president Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit., Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, Mrs. 
Sharda Ben Mehta, Mrs. S. C, Mukherjee, Lady Mirza Ismail and Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta. Secretary Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (unopposed). Treasurer Mis. 
Billimoria. The president of the annual session, namely Begum Hamid AU t will 
be the president of the Association for the year. 

The Conference next considered and accepted with slight amendments the 
scheme of group working in future, proposed by Mrs, Dutta and recommended by 
the working committee. 

The discussion on the report of ‘findings committee’, on the Economic Be- 
construction Group, waB resumed and the Conference adopted the following ‘findings’ 
of the ‘findings committee’, as amended at the Conference : 

Maternity Benefit Scheme 

“We are strongly of opinion that the maternity benefit scheme would operate 
more equitably for women if the money were obtained by Government legislation 
from the employers according to the total number of men and women employed. 

“We appeal to the Governments of the Punjab, Bihar, Orissa and of all such 
States wherein, the Maternity Benefit Act is not in force, to take immediate steps 
towards legislation in this direction having regard to the provision of creches as an 
absolute necessity where adequate number of mothers are employed. We recommend 
that the Act should apply to plantations and mines and other wage-earning women.” 

Special Legislation For Women 

. tt Until such time as India attains to a high level of industrial organization and 
efficiency, we demand that women be guaranteed adequate safeguards through the 
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application of special measures in industries involving heavy night and dangerous 
labour”. 

Women And Children In Unregulated Industries 

a We view with distress the amount of exploitation of women and children 
extant in unregulated industries and recommend that on the basis of the following, 
a detailed survey of the present conditions be undertaken by our branches and the 
respective Governments, of Provinces and States. 

“(i) The Factory Act to be extended to all industries where there are five or 
more workers and wheie mechanical power may or may not be used. Until such 
time as this can be effected we suggest that all industrial concerns however small 
should be registered and allowed to work only on the receipt of a license. This 
license should impose certain conditions safeguarding the workers and should be 
able to be withdrawn rf these conditions wde not fulfilled. Special inspectress 
would have to be appointed to supervise these unregulated industnes and make 
enquiries on receipt of complaints. 

“(ii) All forms of labour to be included and brought within the ambit of 
existing and future legislation”. 

Child Labour 

“We recommend that investigations of the conditions of child labour 
should be conducted through our branches under the close direction of one 
member in charge. The Confeience should agitate for prohibition of child 
labour along with free and compulsory education up to the age of 14 years. 

‘‘The original recommendation of the finding committee was to urge for 
an economic older wherein the adult, either voluntarily or by legislation, 
will desist from employing childien under the age of 14. The Conference 
accepted the above amendment of Mrs. Bhella Eao and deleted the original 

recommendation”. 

Women in Agricultural Labour 

“In view of the fact that we have not sufficient data in the matter of 
women in agricultural labour we recommend that the standing committee 

appoint either a small committee, or a member-in -charge of the subject, with a 
view to making close investigation not only of women in agricultural labour 
but also of the general conditions of life of women in rural areas”. 

Indigenous Industries 

“We are convinced of the necessity of the development of ‘Home Industries* 
and would like to stress in particular the importance of kbadi in the 

economic life of women. To this end we recommend our branches actively 
to increase the sale of khadi by organizing sales depots as well as utilising 
handwoven and handspun cloth to the largest extent possible in the home. 

The development and revival of handicrafts and the use of their products is 
consonant with the progress of women as it has been their special domain 
the world over. 

“We urge active support of ‘Home Industries* as a potential means of 
raising the dignity and status of India’s womanhood in national life and 
ensuring to a large number of Indian woman their economic independence*'. 

Two amendments were moved to the committee’s recommendation in regard 
to ‘Indigenous Industries*. Sardarni Seva Singh Gil suggested the addition of ‘we 
further urge the use of Swadeshi, as far as possible, to the exclusion of all foreign 
goods.* The recommendation of the Committee referred to Swadeshi cloth and 
object of Sardarni Gil was to emphasize the use of all other Swadeshi things as 
well. Eventually the president was authorised to amend the wordings of the 
original recommendation, which would incorporate the suggestion of the mover of 
the amendment, instead of inserting a separate clause. Mis. Kripalani moved 
the deletion of the last paiagraph of the recommendation in question and the 
substitution for it of the following : — 

, ‘As the Women’s Conference has sponsored the cause of Swadeshi consistently, 
it should be obligatory for membeis of this Conference to be habitual wearers 
of Swadeshi only*. 

Begum Hamid Ali ruled out of order Mrs. Kripalani’s amendment as in her 
view it would be against the constitution and she suggested that the mover might 
send it for the consideration of the standing committee to incorporate such a 
condition in the constitution. Miss Naidu remarked that as the amendment made 
certain things obligatory on the members, it amounted that it was a qualification 

45 
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required of members and therefore it ought to be part of the constitution* Therefore 
such a suggestion should go to the standing committee, otherwise the passing of 
a resolution by the Conference would be constitutionally ineffective. 

As the pioceedmgs were being conducted mainly in English, Razra Begum 
remarked that as Swadeshi was being considered beneficial for the country, she 
did not understand why her sisteis did not use Hindustani language also ; they 
might, if they did not want Hindustani, lule that only such women could be 
members of the Conference, as knew English. 

Mrs. Kripalam wanted to make a speech to indicate that her object was 
only to emphasize that the wish to use Swadeshi should also be tianslated into 
action, but she was not allowed to make a speech, as the amendment had alieady 
been ruled out of Older. Mrs. Kripalam accepted the suggestion that her proposal 
should be reconsidered by the standing committee and she was subsequently 
asked to give notice of it to the standing committee, as a sepaiate resolution. 

Literacy Drive 

The Conference nest considered the recommendations of the Findings 
Committee dealing with ‘Education,’ and accepted them with certain modifica- 
tions here and theie. 

In the course of the recommendation dealing with ‘Education’, the Conference 
suggested that the branches should formulate a two or three year plan for a 

‘literacy drive*, Government and local bodies were asked to make necessary 

grants for education and to appoint adult education committees which should 
include women members. 

The Conference deplored the paucity of teachers, asked for an immediate 
increase in the number of training institutions, and suggested that the Govern- 
ment should ensure that within a period of seven years no teacher ‘shall be 
employed in a school unless she has received adequate training’. It was 
emphasized that teaching of handicrafts, citizenship and domestic science should 
be compulsory in training institutions. 

Emphasis was also laid on physical education in school, folk dancing and 
Yoga exercise. It was suggested that midday meal should be provided (free 

where necessary) for all school children. Stressing on the need of effoits for 
the regulation of diets, the Conference suggested that demonstrations of a 

balanced diet should also be held at the annual conferences as well as at branch 
meetings, to which school teacheis might be specially invited to attend. 

Vocational Training 

“The following recommendations were made with regard to vocational 
training 

“The necessity of vocational training for girls is being increasingly realised 
and^ more institutions for this purpose are required. Instruction may be given in 
subjects such as arts and crafts, tailoring, domestic science, hotel keeping, catering, 
domestic service and house-keeping. Special training should be given to rural 
workers. 

“Special schools mny be established, whether by local or central authority 
or by the Conference branches, to impart instruction to indigent women in handi- 
crafts^ which would enable them to become economically independent. Where 
such institutions are established by public enterprise, Government may be asked 
to grant them every possible aid, financial and otherwise”. 

Citizenship 

With regard to ‘Citizenship” the Conference recorded 

“We look upon the lack of due civic consciousness in India today as one of the 
main drawbacks in our national life. Inasmuch as liteiacy has been made a 
qualification for women’s franchise and the A. I. W. C. has always stood for adult 
suffrage, it is doubly incumbent on us to train our women to a realization of their 
civic responsibility, so that they will at the appointed time exercise the right of the 
vote^ in an intelligent and impaitial manner. Nanow sectarianism and much of 
the inefficiency in our local bodies would disappear if the civic sense of women 
were founded on right concepts. 

“The Conference is of opinion that the teaching of the meaning of citizenship 
should go side by side with all literacy and adult education work. All women, not 
illiterates, need such teaching. It should include the special significance of 
the franchise, legal rights and disabilities of women, civic rights and responsibilities, 
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and such other subjects as the postal system, banking', cooperative movement, 
sanitation, health, hygiene, homecrafts and motkeiciaft, etc. Branches should 
oiganise this woik to be done by both paid and voluntary woikers. 

4 Methods suggested aie the teaching of civics in all schools, meetings for 
women in mohallas (invitations given by house to house visiting), posters, lantern 
slides (health slides already in existence may be used), lectures cinema perform- 
ances, radio -talks etc”. 

Social Reform 

The recommendations of the findings committee on the ‘Social Reform 
Group’s repoit weie considered. 

The repoit on social refoim section touched a large variety of subjects, 
legislation relating to women’s lights, traffic in women, children’s protection, women 
police, venereal diseases treatment, obscene films, maternity and child-welfaie, sani- 
tation and hygiene, family planning, ruial reconstruction, housing of labouring 
classes, social contacts etc. 

Among some of the notable recommendations or demands of the Conferenco 
may be mentioned the following 

Children’s Protection 

This Conference suggests an enquiry into methods of adopting children and 
asks for legislation to pievent adoption of childien by unsatisfactory people. All 
provincial Governments are uiged to adopt children’s protection Acts, which should 
include penalties for those who use or employ children as beggars. The conference 
should press for the opening of children’s Courts in every Province and state where 
such do not exist. 

Women Police 

This conference approves of the appointment of women police for work 
amongst women and children m cities as well as when travelling, and specially 
urges their appointment for third class passengers on trains and at railway stations. 
The training of women police should be undertaken by provincial and state 
Governments. 

Venereal Diseases Cases 

The present provision of skilled treatment being grossly inadequate, specially 
for women and children suffering from venereal diseases, this conference urges all 
health and civil hospital authorities to increase their in-patient accommodation, 
fully equipped for these cases. We further recommend branches to undertake 
educative propaganda. 

Obscene Films Etc. 

This conference emphatically protests against indecent pictures, cinema shows 
and stories presented in the name of art, and requests the Board of Censors and 
the public to demand their suppression. It also demands the suppression of the 
publication in newspapers and elsewhere of obscene literature and advertisements. 

Social Contacts 

Believing that social barriers constitute one of the gravest obstacles in the path 
of India’s progress, we make a fervent appeal to all citizens to strive for their 
removal by (a) making social, intellectual and cultural contacts, (b) removal of 
untouchability, (c) cessation of communal institutions, (d) comparative study of 
religions, (e) common observance o± all great festivals and (f) promotion of 
Hindustani as a common language and by all such other means. 

Each branch of the Conference might start a relief or help department, with a 
member-in-chaige, whose work would be to receive, and, where possible, secure 
redress for personal difficulties of women. This would consist mostly in giving 
advice, or securing legal advice where necessary. Such a department would bring 
Conference members in contact with under-privileged women and might attract 
new members. Mohalla meetings, festivals and melas should also be used for 
making contacts. 

Family Planning- 

The recommendation on ‘family planning’ question gave rise to some 
discussion. The committee recommendation was as follows : — 

This Conference is of the opinion that the subject of family planning is of 
first importance to India’s health and asks that medical officers connected with all 
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municipal and Government, women’s hospitals, dispensarise, and health centres 
should give advice on contraceptives to m allied women desning this’* 

Some delegates out of regaid foi decency did not like the use of the woid 
‘contiaceptives 1 and the expiessions suggested toi substitution for the word 
‘contraceptives’ were ‘spacing or limiting ofc family’. Mis. Urmila Mehta insisted 
on training in biith control being included m the curncula of medical colleges. 
Eventually the Conference accepted the recommendation in the following form 

‘‘This Conference is of the* opinion that the subject of family planning is of 
fiist importance to India’s health and asks that women medical officers connected, 
with all municipal and Government women’s hospitals, dispensanes, and health 
centres should be authorized to give advice to maiued women desiiing this. To 
this end we recommend that training in the knowledge of family planning in its 
various aspects should form a part of the medical education”. 

Evil Social Customs 

The committee’s recommendation in regard to ‘evil social customs’ was omitted 
by the Conference. The 1 ^commendation was as follows . — 

“This Conference urges that all social customs should be abolished, which 
prevent women from using theii time, skill and energy for work beneficial to 
themselves and their families, and which have an unfavourable effect on women’s 
health, education, mental development and economic position.” 

Miss Naidu remarked that the recommendation was put so strongly good or 
bad, including the parties, would be banned. 

Lady Rama Rao agieed that the recommendation was very vague and remarked 
that they should mention specific evil customs *vhich were sought to be abolished. 
She suggested deletion of this recommendation altogether for she did not want 
that women’s confeience should talk so vaguely. 

Miss Shepherd said that if they took to naming evil social customs they would 
find them to be too many. She herself could name 57 such customs straight off. 
It was necessary that those evil customs should be abolished gradually and she 
favoured the retention of the recommendation. 

Rajlcumari Amnt Kuar said that they had so many resolutions against 
different evil social customs that a separate paragraph like that was unnecessary 
and she agreed with the proposal that it should be deleted. The Confeience agreed 
to delete the paragraph in question of the report. 

With the conclusion ot the consideration of the social reform section report 
the business of the Conference was completed. The president, in the course of her 
concluding remarks, expressed hei feeling of great joy on the success of the session 
and specially on the participation in the Conference this year of the younger 
generation. She expiessed her great appreciation of the arrangements made by the 
reception committee for the confeience and for the entertainment of the delegates. 
Mentioning specially the names of Mrs. Pandit , chairwoman of the committee, 
Mrs. Zutshi, Mrs. A. C. Banerji and Mrs. Piunima Banerji, Mrs. S. N. Ray, acting 
general secretary also made a thanksgiving speech. 

Lady Rama Rao , proposing a vote of thanks, paid a glowing tribute to Begum 
Hamid Ali, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, seconding the vote of thanks, said that last night 
a telegram had been received by the piesident conveying to her the news of the 
serious illness of her mother, yet she did not leave the Conference and she asked 
women to follow Begum Hamid All’s example and put national duty before their 
personal emotions. Sirs. Faiidoonji supported the vote of thanks. The conference 
then concluded. 


The All India Akali Conference 

Resolutions— Attari — 12th. February 1940 
Sikhs and the Congress 

The constitution of a standing minorities committee by the Congress to inspire 
increased confidence in the minoiities of India in the Congiess was recommended 
in a resolution passed at the All-India Akali Coference held at Attari, 15 miles 
from Lahore, on the 12th. February 1940. 

The resolution inter alia recommended that the nomination by the Congress 
of candidates from the minority communities to the various Legislatures in the 
country might be made in accordance with the wishes of the Congressmen belong- 
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ing to the minority concerned and that definite instructions should be issued to 
the various Congress organisations to nominate a due proportion of membeis of 
the minority communities for election to local bodies. The resolution also recom- 
mended that the minorities might be gianted, by convention, an adequate lepiesen- 
tation in the Congress oigamsation and that a Sikh Congressman might always 
be taken on the Woiking Committee of the Congress. 

The Conference endorsed the Congress demand for complete independence 
and the right of the people to frame their own constitution and urged that in any 
machinery foi constitution-making, the Sikhs should get adequate representation. 
The Conference assured the Indian National Congress of the wholehearted support 
of the Sikhs in any active struggle for the attainment of complete independence. 

The Conference also passed a resolution requesting the Government to take 
early steps to Indianise the Army and to impart military training to Indian youth 
on a large scale and make provision foi the manufacture of arms in India. r Jhe 
Conference condemned the Communal Award and reiterated the lesolve of the 
“Panth” to carry on a ceaseless fight for its abrogation, 

A resolution viewing with deep concern the glowing endeavouis of ceitain 
Muslims to conveit the Punjab into a pait of 'Pakistan’ was also adopted and the 
Conference decided to resist such a demand by all possible means. 

The Conference advised the Sikh Piinees to democratise their legislative and 
administrative machinery in keeping with the spirit ot the times and to do all 
that was possible for the well-being of the State. 

A committee consisting of Master Tara Singh, Sardar Sampuran Singh, m.l.a. 
and Giani Kartar Singh, m. l. a, and Saidar Basant Singh was formed to report 
on Sikhs' rights in Sikh States. 

The Conference cnlicised the Unionist Government in the Punjab for not 
having adequately safeguarded the rights of Sikhs in public services. 

The Conference expiessed the opinion that land revenue should be abolished 
and in its stead a tax on agricultural incomes should be introduced. 

The Khalsa National Party 

Resolutions— Lahore— 29th. March 1940 
Pakistan Idea Condemned 

That the division of India into Hindu and Muslim independent States, as 
envisaged by the recent resolution of the Muslim League, was fraught with the 
most dangerous consequences detrimental alike to the best inteiests of the various 
communitres and the country as a whole was the view expressed by the Khalsa 
National Party, led by Sir Sundersingh Majithia , Revenue Minister, Punjab, in a 
resolution passed at a meeting of the party at Lahore on the 29th. March 1940. 

In the opinion of the paity the resolution of the Muslim League has created 
a situation which may mean a parting of the ways for the Sikhs and Muslims 
with whom the Khalsa National Party has been co-operating in the Provincial 
Autonomy regime in the best interests of the province and the Sikh community. 
The party hopes that saner counsels will prevail and a catastrophe that is staring 
the country in the face will be averted. 

The resolution adds that it would be the height of audacity for anyone to 
imagine that the Sikhs would tolerate for a single day the undiluted communal 
Raj of any community in the Punjab which is not only their home land but also 
their holy land. As a logical consequence of the League resolution the Sikhs, 
the resolution further states, would be fully entitled to claim back the sovereignty 
of the Punjab which was only held as a trust by the British during the minority 
regime of Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

The U. P. Sikh Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow— 15th. April 1940 

The declaration that the Muslim League by their Pakistan scheme have 
dealt a blow to Swaraj for India was made by Master Tara Singh , President 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee, Amritsar, in the course of 
his presidential address at the first U. P. Sikh Conference which met at Lucknow 
on the 15th. April 1940 in a spacious pandal erected at the Aminuddaulah Paik. A 
large number of delegates from all paits of the province were present. 

Master Tara Singh hoped that the Muslims of India would repudiate the 
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League scheme. He made it clear that Sikhs did not want to usher in Sikh rule 
and expressed their determination to oppose any communal or foreign rule. He 
appealed to his Muslim brethren not to be canied away by these proposals and 
delay the advent of Swaraj as he felt that any unreasonable attitude taken by them 
at this moment would prove disastrous not only to the country but also to Muslims. 
The speaker drew pointed attention to the high ideals of Sikhism and stressed 
that Guru Govind Smghjz organised the Sikh Panth for the service of humanity 
and for affording protection to the weak and not to rule otheis. He urged the 
Sikhs to get ready for every sacrifice that they might be called upon to make. 

Master Tara Smgh added that the Akali Sena organised by the Shiromani 
Akali Dal was not designed to overawe others or establish any communal Raj 
but to unite the community and make them disciplined so as to meet the menace 
of atheism which was threatening the community. He appealed to the Sikhs to 
become devout followers of the faith and assured them that the Guru would bless 
them with the strength which their forefathers possessed. 

Master Taia Singh, concluding, observed that on arriving here he had learnt 
that Sikhs in U, P. weie not given oidmary rights in the public services of the 
provinces and were being tieated as Punjabis. He urged Hindus and Muslims 
to give the Sikhs their due share, as was conceded in the case of Anglo-Indians 
and other minorities. 


The All India Kshatriya Mahasabha 

Resolutions— Patna— 15th. April 1940 
Pakistan Idea Denounced 

The decision of the Muslim League “to vivisect the Indian nation into two 
separate zones” for Hindus and Muslims was condemned m a resolution adopted 
by the All-India Kshatnya Mahasabha at Patna on the 15th. April 1940 
with Raja Bahadur Jagannath JBaksh Smgh of Rehwan in the chair. The 
resolution stated that India was one indivisible nation for the protection of which 
hundieds of Rajput men and women had laid down their lives in the past. The 
latest pronouncements of Mr. M. A, Jinnah were entirely anti-national, reactionary 
and unjustified. 

The Maharaja of Dumraon , moving the resolution, said that the Congress was 
also responsible for the decision made by the Muslim League since they were 
shilly-shallying with the League for a long time. 

Thakur Harnandan Singh of the Punjab severely criticising the League 
scheme said that there could be neither Muslim Raj nor Hindu Raj nor Sikh Raj 
in India but the only kind of practicable government would be one representing 
all communities aud interests. 

The Conference urged the Government of India to give the Rajput community 
adequate representation in the army and giant facilities for recruitment, specially 
in view of the services rendered by the community m the past. 

The steps taken by some Indian Princes “particularly Rajput Princes, to 
associate with their subjects the administration of their States” was welcomed in 
a resolution which urged “the rest of their lllustiious Rajput Princes to follow 
their lead.” 

The Raja Bahadur of Ramgarh moved a resolution on the proposed Kshatriya 
college at Lucknow and utilisation of funds raised for the pui pose of educating 
the community. It was adopted. 

Addressing the ^ Conference, His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior) 
stated that for the Rajputs, the time had now come for action. Their regeneration 
should be spiritual. The first duty of a Kshatriya was to relieve the sufferings of 
others. They must also remove faction and disunity which had crept among them. 

The Rerar Provincial Conference 

Presidential Address — Teotmal— 14th. January 1940 

“The main task before us is not whether we shall accept office or not, but 
It is to achieve Swaraj by non-violent means and to evolve a new social order 
based on perfect equality,” observed Mr B . G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, 
presiding over the Bexar Provincial Conference held at Yeotmal on the 14th. 
January 1940, 
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There was no dearth of people within the Congress, said Mr. Kher, who 
accused the Working Committee of a lack of initiative and an aggiessive 
programme of action and wanted the nation to follow them. However, Mr. 
Kher thought it was essential that the nation followed the Congiess and Mahatma 
Gandhi. He exhorted the conterence to deeiaie its full confidence in 
Mahatmap’s leadership. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kher referred to the new Independence Pledge and 
commended the constructive piogiamme and the emphasis laid on it. If the 
Swaraj, which India was to get, was to mean accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few and the masses to lemain half-starved, it would not mean full 
Swaraj* Khadi, Charkha and village industiies were the only way to avoid such 
a state of things They weie also calculated to cieate unity and discipline. If 
not foi anything else at least for its value in this direction, this pledge should 
be subscnbed to by even those who did not in pimciple accept it. 

The Congress, Mr. Kher asseited, was the only organisation that represented 
all the castes, creeds and classes in the country. The Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League were communal organisations. The Congiess was not. The 
communal pioblem was an off-shoot of the communal electorates and it would 
not be solved until and unless they weie abolished and replaced by general 
constituencies. In this connection, he urged the necessity of increased contact 
with the Muslim masses, which, from his personal experience, was not a difficult 
task. The problem of untouchability, said Mi. Kher, was one which Congress 
was striving hard to solve arid efforts in that direction would have to be maintained. 

Sardar Patel’s Opening Address 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who opened the Conference, reviewed the present 
political situation in the country and asseited that the Congress programme 
alone was capable of winning independence. The Congiess forum was open to all, 
irrespective of caste or creed. 

Referring to Mr. Aney’s recent declaration that he would lefrain from taking 
the new Independence Pledge on January 26, Sardar Patel made an earnest appeal 
to Mr. Aney and otheis to conform to the Working Committee’s resolution. 
The people of Berar looked to Mr. Aney for the lead. He urged him to ply 
the charkha and thus assure Mahatma Gandhi of this support of Berar. 
He asseited that the piesent deadlock was capable of solution only if the 
Congiess demand for a declaration of India’s freedom and the convocation of a 
Constituent Assembly weie acceded to. The Congress could go back to office 
to-monow if it so chose, but it would not do so until and unless its demands 
had been met. 

Sardar Patel then referred to the appeal made to Mahatma Gandhi by leaders 
from Madias and expressed wonder how people weie easily led away. He was 
pained to note the silence of the Provincial Governors with regard to the charges 
levelled against the Congress Ministries by the Muslim League. If only the 
Governors spoke the tmth, the League would be exposed. 

Appealing for unity within the Congiess ranks, the Sardar said that some of 
them weie impatient. The Forward Block had been threatening to do something 
for the past twelve months though nothing had been done so for. The situation 
with which the country was confronted was most serious. The only leader who 
could give a real lead was Mahatma Gandhi, who was pledged to non-violence. If 
they expected Mahatma Gandhi to lead them, they should demonstrate their faith 
in him, their fafch in non-vioieuce and their faith in the constructive programme 
laid down by the Working Committee. 

Referring to the new Independence Pledge, Sardar Patel said that the pledge 
itself was ten years old. It was a pledge foi independence which the country took 
ten years ago at Lahoie. The khadi programme was older still ; the flag they were 
saluting had the ^ chaika in it. He wondered how anybody could be opposed to 
such a programme in which theie was nothing new. He made a fervent appeal to 
Mr. M 8. Aney and others opposed to the new pledge to revise their attitude. The 
eharka was Socialism in practice. He urged Berar Congiessmen to sink their 
diffeiences and stand united behind Mahatma Gandhi. 

Resolutions 

A resolution expressing confidence in the wisdom of the Working Committee 
who had taken the first step in launching the non-co-operation movement by 
asking the Ministers to resign was adopted by the Conference. The resolution 
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reiterated the demand for a Constituent Assembly and declared full confidence in 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. T 

Another resolution moved by the hon. Mr. B. Biyam endorsed the additional 
clause in the Independence Pledge and called upon all Congress members and 
masses to rally strong under the Congress flag on January 26. Mr. Biyani announced 
that he would shortly issue a circular embodying detailed instructions. 

Mr. Grolchale, ex-Mims ter, seconded the lesolution. In a vigorous speech, he 
supported the scheme adumbrated by the Berar Piovincial Congress Committee 
regarding the formation of a Congress Volunteer Corps and made it clear that 
volunteeis should not be bound to join the Satyagraha movement. 



41st. Session— Chingleput — 3rd. February 1940 

The Welcome Address 


The forty-first session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was held at 
Athur, near Chingleput on the 3rd. February 1940 under the presidency of Mr. T. 
S . Avinaslnltngam Chettiar. Welcoming the leaders, delegates and visitors, 
Mr. Bhaktavatsalam , m. l. a., said that Congressmen of the^ Chingleput 

District deemed it a great privilege to be able to entertain all the 

Congressmen of the Province at the place and thanked the Con- 
gressmen of Tinnevelly for making such a thing possible for the Chingleput 

District. A poor distuct, further impoverished by a famine, Chingleput might 
not be very toward in carrying on the constructive programme of Congress. But 
Congressmen of the district were behind none else in their desire for Swaraj and 
eagerness to welcome Congressmen from all parts of the country. 

The Conference, Mr. Bhaktavatsalam continued, was meeting at a time when 
the country was passing through a momentous phase of its history. Indeed, they were 
going through the last chapter of India’s struggle for freedom which, he felt sure, 
was bound to end in only one way— in complete success for India. The enthusiasm 
with which the Independence Day was celebrated recently was an unfailing index 
of the determination of the people to wm fieedora. The cause was in the safe 
charge of Mahatma Gandhi who was now piepaiing them for the coming struggle. 
The Government were, clearly, “climbing down”— a sme indication of the efficacy 
of the method of Satyagraha. But there was still a gulf between the Congress 
demand and the Viceroy’s promise, though his latest utterance was certainly an 
advance on his eailier pionouncements. 

The Congiess demanded, Mr. Bhaktavatsalam went on, that the future of 
India should be settled through a Constituent Assembly and assured safeguards 
for the minorities. No minority community which stood by democracy could with 
justification oppose this demand. Yet there were those claiming to speak for 
minorities who opposed this demand which provided the best method of deciding 
India’s Constitution. Some radical politicians too contended that a Constituent 
Assembly could come only after India had succeeded in a struggle but he would 
suggest that India was at present carrying on the struggle and the Viceroy, on 
behalf of the British Government, had invited the Congiess to discuss a settlement. 
Even should the discussions between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy result in a 
settlement on the basis of Dominion Status, with power to sever the British 
connection, they should remember the pledge they took on the Independence Day 
that their goal was Puma Swaraj and seveiance of the British connection. Till 
that goal was achieved they could not rest quiet. 

Referring to anti-Congiess combinations, Mr. Bhalctavatsalam said that these 
were the results of the activities of some interested politicians and were at variance 
with the amity which characterised the relations of the members at large of the 
different communities. Notwithstanding the reactionary activities of these “leaders” 
the country was sure to reach its goal soon. With the attainment of Swaraj, the 
ills that people suffered from were bound to vanish and so they need not regret the 
resignation of the Congress Ministry which had for its object the furthering of the 
country’s cause. It was for them, Mr. Bhaktavatsalam said, to consider how best 
to accelerate their march to Swaraj. Gandhiji had undertaken to lead them and it 
was for them loyally and implicitly to follow him. Let those who did not believe 
in Gandhism, he said, stand aside or pursue their own way without doing anything 
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that would weaken the Congress. He would appeal to all Congressmen to attened 
to the programme that Gandhiji chalked out for them even after they had attained 
freedom. They had not only to attain freedom by non-violent means but should, — 
so Gandhiji wanted — sustain it by non violence. Gandhiji uiged them to spin and 
support Khadi, and they had pledged themselves to do so. They had also pledged 
themselves to lespond to the call of the country whenever it should come. Let 
them try to keep that pledge. 

“Let us not waste our energies”. Mr. Bhaktavatsalam said in conclusion, ‘in 
futile argumentations, factious quanels, unnecessaiy controversies and discussion of 
novel theories propounded by so-called triends, but real unfiiends, seeking to lessen 
the prestige of the Congress. Let ns steer clear of provincial jealousies and 
communal squabbles. Let us follow Mahatma Gandhi and act up to our pledge 
that we may attain freedom early.” 

Presidential Addbess 

Mr . T. S , Avinashihngam Chettiar , in the course of his presidential address, 
said that things had moved fast, in lecent months, in the politcal sphere. The 

War, though expected, burst upon India rather suddenly. The Congress had 

anticipated the war for many years and passed many resolutions from time to time 
but the action of the Bntisk Government m including India among the belligerents 
and the despatch of Indian Loops abroad without any soit of consultation or 
consent fiom ibe representatives of the Indian people created fresh issues. The 
grievance of non-consultation became worse when compared to the previous 
consultations held by the British Government with the people of the Dominions. 

Continuing, Mr. Avinashihngam Chettiar said that the Congiess Govern- 
ment had achieved great success in the many reforms they had enunciated, 
like Prohibition, abolition of untouckability and reducing the indebtedness of 
the agriculturists. Prohibition was only half done. The generality of the 
people wanted Congress Ministries to continue their beneficient activities. The 
question arose whether the Congress, as a protest, should withdraw the 
Ministries and start again a non-violent war against the British Government. 
Mr. Chettiar then dealt with the attitude taken by the Congress Working 

Committee and the A. I. C. C., and the resolutions passed by them, the 

resignation of Congress Mmistnes and said that instead of congratulating 
Congress Ministries^on their courageous act of patriotism, Mr. A . Jmnah 

came forward with an appeal to celebrate a Day of Deliverance. For some- 
time before, virulent propaganda was carried on to the effect that the Congress 
Ministries had been unjust to Muslims. Even when the allegations in the Pirpur 
Beport had been disproved, the allegations were still made. It seemed, as if 
they had faith in the statement of Herr Hitler that falsehood ott repeated 
would come to be believed as true. The Congress -President’s offer to refer 
these items of grievances to the Chief Justice of the Federal Court was 
rejected and allegations are still being made. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chettiar said that the Muslims were 7 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the province. According to the statistics for the year 1938-39, their school- 
going population was 11*3. Among males, the general percentage was 10*3 while 
that of the Muslims was 15*6. Among the girls, the General percentage was 4*2 but 
that of the Muslims 6*4. In spite of this, special assistance had been given to 
Muslims by way of scholarships, etc. The Muslims had free admission to all 
Government and Local Boards institutions. Besides these, there were separate 
schools for Muslims. Of these 3,4S7 were elementary schools, 18 secondary schools 
(including Municipal, Government and Aided) and one College in Madras. Besides, 
for Muslim boys and girls in all schools only half fees were being charged. One 
concession, which was denied to all other communities, was being allowed to 
Muslim girls in towns like Madras and Madura, that is, fiee conveyance of girls 
to their schools. In local bodies, it would be seen that while a certain percentage 
of seats were reserved for Muslims they had a right to stand in general constituen- 
cies also rarely exeicised. Here Mr. Chettiar gave figures of their actual popula- 
tion and the percentage of seats they occupied. He showed that the percentage of 
seats that Muslims held in excess of the proportion of their population. Further, 
after capture of local boards by the Congress, in many Municipalities and District 
Boards Muslims had been elected as Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen and as Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents. 

Special consideration was shown to the Muslims in the matter of appointment 
of Government services, Mr, Chettiar added. The usual age limit for Government 

46 
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services was relaxed. Besides, there was the rule of communal rotation followed 
in the recruitment to most of the Government departments. According to that 
thev got two Jobs out of every 12, and that came to about 17 per cent. 

From the figures it would, he said, be clear that the piopaganda of ill-treat- 
ment of Muslims by the Congres Government was, “false, untrue and wanton.” Mr. 
E C Mukherju presiding over the All-India Christian Conference said that the 
Muslims had not suffered any sort of disability by virtue of their being m a 
minority but in all places they had received concessions at the expense of their 
Hindu brethren and that the more the concessions shown them, the more unreason- 
able their demands became. He did not, however, suggest that Muslims had no 
grievances at all. Where they had any, it was up to them all to find out the real 
reasons for their grievances. .. . 

For some yearB past, Mr. A vin as hi lingam Cnetttar said, the Muslims had been 
forming a separate communal party on the basis of their religion. Because it was 
communal and religious and other communities could not 30111 the organisation, 
they had always to remain in a minority. This disability had cieated lot of heart- 
burnings amongst Muslims. Separate electorates had made matteis worse. The 
real solution for this state of affairs was formation of paitics on political and eco- 
nomic issues, with the liberty of all people who shaied opinions to become mem- 
bers of the party. “The present communal bickerings,” the President said, “have 
created a lot of pain and hopelessness. But our conviction that wc have treated 
Muslims with fareness and even generosity must sustain us. The only way out 
to solve this communal question is to diieetly approach the Muslim masses and 
explain to them the real facts of the situation. I know it is difficult to spread the 
truth in an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion but difficult as the thing is, it 
has to be done. We must make up our minds that in our personal lives and 
action we spread feelings of brotherhood and love amongst all communities.” 

Referring to the suggestion for composite cabinets, Mr. Avmashilingam said 
that the history, the basic principles and the ideology of the Congress were quite 
diffident from the League and he wondered how it would be possible for the 
followers of two such different ideologies to work together The example of England 
during the War was quoted in this connection ; but they should nob forget that 
there was no third party in England interested in making the two parties quairel. 
TJnder the present circumstances these joint Ministries would be an absolute failure 
and would not help in any way to solve difficulties. 

The Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly elected on adult suffrage, 
he continued, had met with opposition from some quarters. There were those who 
said the Constituent Assembly would be a leplica of the legislatures of the various 
provinces and that the Congress would come in a large majority in the Constituent 
Assembly also. But he asked what they could do if the people gave such support 
to the Congress and leturned only Congressmen ? Suiely, that could not be a 
valid grievance against the Congress There were others like Sir Maurice Gwyer 
and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan who thought that an Assembly like the Constituent 
Assembly would be of no use in the matter but only a small body could con- 
veniently do this work. But, he wished to point out that the idea of a Constituent 
Assembly did not preclude the idea of a smaller committee. There could be com- 
mittees even like the Select Committees in the legislatures and they would be fully 
representative of all opinions in the Constituent Assembly. 

“Swaraj is our birth-right”, Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar said, “and we only 
have the right to determine the constitution of our country and the British Govern- 
ment, which proclaims that it is fighting for the freedom of the nations of the 
world* must concede this claim, if they want our co-operation. The resignation of 
the Congress Ministry is but the first step in our non-violent warfare. Whether 
there is going to be a bitter struggle ahead of us or whether there will be a 
peaceful settlement it is too much for me to say. We must be prepared for con- 
tingencies. It augurs ill for a nation if it is unprepared with a war looming 
ahead. That is not the way of success. Our struggle will be non-violent. Our 
leader is Mahatma Gandhi. Let us make ready and follow his behests and orders 
in every particular and every minute. That is the way to strength, discipline and 
success. 

“What does he want of us ? He wants us to show in our lives a spirit of 
brotherhood towards all communities to work for the depressed and downtrodden 
and wear khadar. He wants us to take a vow to spin regularly and keep up the 
vow. Let us have an unquestioning faith in all that he says ana give him absolute 
obedience. 
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“The wojld is in the throes of a war,” said Mr. Cheittiar in conclusion* “If 

it continues, it maydesfcroy a large portion of the world and its civilization. India 
has a message to oner in these troublous times. Our non-violent war shall be not 
only for achieving our independence but also to show the world a higher way of 
peace and love for the solution of the world's difficulties. 

“Liberty is a jealous Goddess. . She does not bless us unless we are ready for 
the greatest saciifices. We are having the woild’s greatest man as our leader and 

if we fail it shall not be because of him. Let me humbly appeal to all, old and 

young, to follow in the footsteps of this greatest man of the country and that way 
lies our victory,” 

Mr. Desai’s Opening Speech 

After Mr. M \ Bhaktavatsalam, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had 
extended a cordial welcome to all in the assembly, Mr. Bhulabhat Lesai 
formally inaugurated the proceedings. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Lesai reviewed the political developments 
leading to the resignation of the Congress Ministiies and the Congiess demand 
for a declaration from the British Government. He referred at length to the 
claim of certain sections of the people to be a separate nation and said that 
while this was a futile theory the Muslims had no substantial grievance but 
had created this “emotional grievance.” 

Conditions in India to-day, Mr. Desai said, were such that it was 
incumbent on them to reorganise themselves and their energies and concentrate 
on the task of drawing in together “all the threads of the Indian people” 
in order that they might stand united in the struggle, if it was to come. 
The time was long gone by when one could say that India consisted of 
many nations even though there were a few who were foolhardy enough to 
assert so. Mutual contact and frequent meetings on common platforms would 
strengthen them in a manner which they could not fully measure. It was in 
that feeling that he had accepted the honour conferred on him. They met 
that day in an atmospheie in India which was not merely full of hope but 
even fuller of confidence. Congressmen were above all else idealists and it 
was not for them to measure the time taken for their achievements in terms 
of standards obnoxious to their own creed. Being idealists, and Satyagrahis 
they could know no faint-heartedness or defeatism. 

He had often been asked, Mr. Desai continued, as to when Gandhiji 
would be starting a Satyagraha campaign. The reply he gave to the enquirers 
was that the answer must come from the people and not from anywhere else. 

The first step in non-co-operation viz., resignation of the Congress Minis- 
tries, Mr. Desai said, was taken after deep and thorough consideration. 

Office was only an intermediate stage in their march to their goal. Being 
thus only a provisional stage in their onward march, even if the war had not 
precipitated it, resignation from office was bound to come sooner or later ; 
for, indeed, they could not have held on to Ministiies in the provinces. If 
they had done, Britishers would surely have said that the Indian people 

were content with their own powers and administration and one need not 
be so foolish as to disturb their equanimity or be so aggressive as to give 
them more than what they wanted. It was, therefore, inevitable that they 
should so shape their activities as to continue and keep up the “vital sense 
of struggle” for Purna Swaraj which was now “not merely the goal but 
the immediate next step forward.” Besides there was also the outstanding 
event by which the world was shocked — the outbreak of the war —ana 
immediately the question arose whether Indians who were called upon to 
fight for the freedom of Poland should not seek their own freedom. The 

issue became at once a test of the sincerity of Great Britain and the 
earnestness of the Indian people for Swaraj. It was the latter test they had 
to stand up to and that was the pledge they had recently taken on Inde- 

pendence Day. If the freedom of other people had any value, the freedom of 
India had greater value for them. The demand of the Congress was quite 
plain. The earnestness of the Congress demand and its inevitability were quite 
plain to the Biitishers to-day. 

Mr. Desai then referred to the discussions of the Viceroy with prominent 
Indians and subsequent Viceregal pronouncements and said that if the Viceroy 
was intent on finding out Indian public opinion, he should have found it 
in the huge electorate which voted for the Congress in the central and 
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provincial legislative elections* Not only bad the Congress a majority in 
provinces where the Congress Ministries functioned, but even in the other 
provinces the Congress could easily have foimed Ministries if certain courses, 
which the Congress did not feel it dignified to adopt, had been resorted to. 

Indians, Mr. Desai continued, constituted one nation just as the Japanese, 
the German or the English or the French were. It was amazing, therefore, 
that people should suddenly suggest that they had become more than one 
nation. The two merits of the last reforms were the extension of franchise 
and the recognition that India was one nation bound by ties of material, 
geographical and political interests and for whom democracy was going to be real. 
It was amazing that on the Congress Ministries resigning, they should be told 
that India had been transformed into a welter ot nationalities. How could they 
retrace the steps they had taken for a long period and certainly within the last 
sixty years ? The ideal of one nation had been kept up before them until it had 
become a reality. To go back would be to undo all the good work of the Congress. 
It was also amazing that those who helped to build up this nationhood should, 
even for propaganda, propound the new theory. How could Mr. Jmnah re-write 
his past speech, go back on his past record as member of the Home Rule League ? 
It was a futile effort to talk in the language which ceitain Muslims indulged in. 
It was a methed which would recoil with increased force, a boomeiang of which 
he wished to warn and caution Mr, Jinn ah. But for the resignation of the 
Congress Ministries, this matter would not have come up. It was better indeed 
that when the whole constitution was to be recast and India was demanding greater 
freedom, this question should also be faced finally by them all. It was up to 
those who raised the ghost to lay it. It was idle to ask the Congiess to make 
terms with those who wanted to rewiite the histoxy of India, and take India back 
sixty yeais, undoing the great political work of these years. The Butishers had 
ultimately to acknowledge the fact that the “Muslim grievances” were either ex- 
aggerated or in most cases non-existent and indeed designed to rouse communal 
bitterness. The grievances were not substantial but, as a European visitoi to 
India, a politician of consequence, recently remarked, “an emotional grievance”. 
The desire underlying was to divide authority, to destroy the principle of democracy 
and to upset the principle of joint responsibility in the provinces. Now that this 
was known, it was better to face this issue. There was none among Britishers 
who said that the Instrument of Instructions which posited joint responsibility 
of Ministries as a requisite should now be altered. Muslims in 1935 accepted the 
Constitution and the Communal Award, Whatever other objection they formulated, 
the principle of democratic government, for all India w T as one to which the 
Muslims, as well as the rest of the Indian people were committed and to which, 
more than all, the Britishers were committed. He had no fear at all for the future 
of India nor that the difficulties could not be solved. He had no fear that these 
grievances would go on multiplying. 

Let alone consideration of prestige ; was it, Mr. Desai asked, possible for 
them to go back to office with less solid power than they had so far ? It was not 
without a serious sense of responsibility or consideration that they resigned. The 
right to agree to war or remain at peace, so far as the Dominions were concerned, 
whatever the view of theorists, was practically conceded. Otherwise, could there 
have been in the . {South African Parliament a resolution moved by General 
Hertzog that in this particular war the South Afiican Union should stand neutral ? 
This right was implicit in the constitution of the PominionB. India could not 
accept a position less than what the Dominions had. In this concrete case of 
independence or the substance of independence it was not the word but the content 
that mattered. He hoped and trusted that whatever piogress be made or not made 
in forthcoming talks, they should not be impatient. Butain must make up her 
heart to. prove her earnestness and sincerity. If it was tiue that m this war she 
was fighting for the fieedom of other races, a fortion she must concede freedom 
to all those under sway. Let not India be in a hurry or be hurried. Those who 
were impatient should search their own heaxts and their own capacity. In the 
attitude he had put forwaid in regaid to this war of force, Gandhiji had reconciled 
pacifism, the interests of the future of the world, the good of mankind and the 
immediate objectives of Indian freedom on the material basis on which the 
world at present rested 

There were, Mr. Desai continued, some who thought that there was lt a nation 
in every village” or almost in every candidate defeated in an election (Laughter). 
There was some limit to folly *, there seemed to be none for “criminal conduct” 
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of Buch a character of persons who took opportunity and obstructed the path of 
Indian progiess. It was amazing how individuals, gioups and minorities called 
themselves separate nations m older that they might not get less. The only cure 
for all this was a genuine democratic government and “one electorate’’ or joint 
electorate. There was no other countiy where theie were distinct electorates for 
different sections of the same people, bound by common economic, political and 
geographical ties. His appeal to Muslims was that they should go back to the 
only tiue ideal that India could have, the only piopei system for a tiuly self- 
governing countiy to have, viz., a system of joint electoiates wheiein provision 
would be made for their own life and safety and the best representing the 
community would be elected. 

Congress having accepted methods other than force, and having no ambition 
except to gam Swaraj for India, Mr. Desai continued, they were not likely to 
see in the “appaient peaceful atmosphere” that they were right in the midst of 
a grim stmggle. “Let us not,” he said, “be stiong in the weakness of otheis. Let 
us not be coiuageous in the misery of otheis. Let us be stiong in the means 
we have adopted for ourselves. Let us lealise that peaceful though it is, non-violent 
as it is, because it is of our own choice, founded as it is on tiuth, our struggle 
is as gum as any other, and that small consideiations of loss and gam are but 
ripples on the ocean and the gieat wave passing over the land of a unified nation 
coming into its own sooner than most people imagine. Let us have trust in 
ourselves. Let us trust in our methods, in our measures and in those who lead 
us and above all in Mahatma Gandhi (Applause)”. 

Resolutions— Temply Entry Reform 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

Mi. 0 . P. Ramaswami Reddiar moved a resolution expressing appreciation 
of the work done by the Haiijan representatives in the Legislature, refuting 
the reactionary propaganda against Congress Harijan work and belittling the 
temple-entry programme. The resolution also laid stiess on the need to throw 
open more temples and requested the tiustees of temples to co-operate in this 
work. It tendeied thanks to Mr. A. Vythianatha Aiyar and others for their 
efforts in thiowmg open the Meenakshi Temple, the Prince of Tanjore and the 
authorities of the Palni temple. 

Resolutions— Second Day — 4th. February 1940 
Loyalty to Congress 

The main resolution of the session, endorsing the resolutions of Congress 
Woiking Commitee and expressing loyalty to Gandhiji’s leadership, was moved by 
Dr. P. 8 . £ nmvasan. The resolution was as follows : 

“This Conference places on lecoid its whole-hearted approval of the 
statements issued and action taken by the Al-India Congress Woiking Com- 
mittee regarding* India’s position in the present war between Britain and 
Germany and to protest against the action of the British Government with- 
out the consent of her people. In particular, it approves the first step of 

non-co-operation taken by the resignation of Congiess Ministries though they 
were engaged in important tasks to impro\e the well-being of the masses 
and endorses the demand for a Constituent Assembly to draw up the Consti- 
tution of a free and independent India. It rejoices that at the request of 

the Woiking Committee, Mahatma Gandhi has agieed to take up the leadership 
of the Nation in this crisis and assuies him of unqualified support of Tamil Nad.” 
Madras Ministry Felioited 

The following resolution was then put from the chair and carried unani- 
mously : “This Conference expi esses its grateful appreciation of the great 
work of the late Congress Ministry in Madias, under the Premiership of 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachan, duiing their short teim of office and congratulates 
them on their achievements of Prohibition, debt relief and temple entry and 
even-handed justice to all sections of the people regardless of religion, caste 
or creed. It has further no hesitation in declaring that the propaganda of 

unjust treatment by the Congress of the Muslim or any other minority is 
altogether untrue and absolutely refuted by facts.” 

Extension of Prohibition 

Mr. N. Annamalai Pillai next moved a lesolution concerning the resigna- 
tion of Congress Ministries. The resolution ran as follows As the resigna- 
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tion of the Congress Ministries occurred on major political questions concern- 
ing all India and had no lelation to the provincial policies of the Ministries, this 
Conference is strongly of opinion that it is the clear duty of the present 
temporary administration in Madras to continue the policies which had been 
laid down with the overwhelming support of the Madras Legislature. In 
particular, this Confeience urges upon the Governor of Madras to extend 
Prohibition in this piovince in accordance with the plans of the late Ministry 
to the extent permitted by the proceeds of the new taxes levied specifically 
for that purpose. It has, farther, no doubt that the diversion of the proceeds 
of the Bales, Tobacco and other new taxes to other purposes will be a 

gross breach of trust and demands that if for any reason Prohibition is 
not to be extended as planned, these taxes should either be temporarily 
remitted or funded till another popular Ministry can utilise them for the 
purposes for which they were levied.” 

Appeal to South India Muslims 

Mr. S. Satyamurti next moved an important resolution condemning 
separate electorates. The resolution is as follows : 

‘‘This Confeience repudiates utterly the new myth sought to be propounded 
by the President of the Muslim League that the Muslims and other 

minorities foim separate nations and that they cannot live together as a 

united people under a common democratic government. It is fully convinced 
that the propagation of such ideas will ruin the future of the minorities 
themselves as their lives are inextiicably up with the lives of the majority 
communities by history, tradition, language, economics and every other common 
interest which goes to make up a # nation. While every just right of the 
minorities should be safeguarded, this Conference points out that the enforce- 
ment of these safeguards must, in free India, depend upon the mutual 

G oodwill of the people of this country and it is inconsistent with their 

onour and self-respect to peimit the interference of any alien power for 
the purpose. It feels that the system of communal electoiates has promoted 
separatist tendencies and for the unity of this country, this system should 

be replaced as speedily as possible by joint electorates with due provision 
for the election of minority representatives in proper proportion. It earnestly 
appeals to the Muslims m Tamil Nad, who have secured by centuries of 
goodwill a position of importance and influence, which cannot be measuied by 
their numbers, not to jeopardise it by lll-consideied communal stunts which 
tend to alienate them from the other sections of the people.” 

Patriotic Attitude of Indian Christians 

The resolution congratulating Indian Christians on their patriotic attitude, 
assuring them of their just due in national life and advance ‘’to the extent 
warranted by their ability and patriotism” and appealing to them to join the 
Congiess was next moved fiom the Chair and passed unanimously. 

Another resolution moved fiom the Chair called upon the people of the 
province to help to make successful the efforts of Gandhiji to advance pro- 
duction and use of Khaddar and urged the Provincial Congress Committee 

and Congressmen of the Piovince to effectively piosecute the programme. 

Mr. Omandur P. Rarna&wami Peddtar moved a resolution emphasising the 
importance of organised efforts for village uplift by the villagers themselves 
and suggesting that a substantial part of the land revenue and cesses 

collected fiom villages should be utilised within the village for its upkeep and 
improvement and a proper system of panchayats with necessary powers in 

this behalf be constituted. 

The next related to promotion of village industries and popularising the 
use of products of village industries. 

Introduction of Hindusthani 

Mr. Malai Ratnasabhapati Mudahar moved the resolution urging the 
Madras Government to introduce Hindustani in all Secondary Schools where 
it had not so far been introduced. The opposition to Hindustani, he said* 
was bom of political and personal jealousy and the so-called champions of 
Tamil by their behaviour and writings cast a slur on Tamil Nad and 

Tamil culture. Mr. Rajagopalachari was a great servant of Tamil and no one 
m Xtoil Nad need fear that he would do anything which at all would injure 
the cause of Tamil. 
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Agricultural Prices 

Mr* S. Ramanathan moved a resolution noting with great regret that in 
spite of the War booms m the prices of many articles, the prices of paddy and 
other agricultural commodities continued at the depression level, causing a further 
deterioration in the position of the agricultural population and urging that prompt 
steps should be taken by the Central and Provincial Governments to establish a 
piopei equilibrium by raising the price of paddy by levy of import duty oil imports 
from Burma and other countries and by restricting the lise in the price of other 
articles which had xisen abnormally and requesting the Government to grant war 
allowances to labourers and workers in factories and mills. 

The next resolution adopted by the Confeience was moved by Mr. K, Bashyam . 
The resolution stated that since the Hindu Religious Endowments Board Act, as 
at present enforced, tended to create costliness and confusion in the administration, 
the Conference was of opinion that the Act should be amended so as to ensure 
economy and efficiency m the administration of temples. 

Remission to Cultivators 

From the Chair the following resolutions were put and carried : — 

The Conference pointed out that the recent remission lules weie wholly 
unsatisfactory and did not give relief to the cultivators who had lost the bulk of 
their crops by drought and flood or other causes and uiged that they should be 
liberalised so as to afford lelief to all those who had lost more than half their 
annual crops. The next resolution expressed regret that the amounts set apait by 
the Congress Ministries for the issue of loans to indebted agricultrists had not 
been disbursed owing to the llliberality of the rules made in that connection and 
urged that they should be liberalised. The Conference was of opinion that in 
order to enable the ryots to reap the full benefit of the Agriculturist Relief Act, 
fair prices for land, sold at court auction, should be fixed and that the right of 
paying by instalments should be given to the debtors and that where this right 
was given the instalments should be recoverable like land revenue. 

Tee Palar Dispute 

A resolution emphasising the need on the part of the Government to constitute 
a committee to enquire into the dispute between the Mysore Government and 
Madras Government regaiding supply of water to the Palar river was also passed. 
The Conference requested the Government to carry out repairs to old and silted 
tanks and not to give gi eater acreage for cultivation till this was done and that 
aya-ents should not be extended till the sources of water-supply in various parts 
were improved. Another resolution urged the necessity to bring forward legislation 
for the abolition of horse-racing and crossward puzzle competitions. 


The Bengal Provincial Conference 

Special Session— Dacca— 25th. May 1940 
Presidential Address 

The necessity for the formation of a national government (cabinet) in the 
province, responsible to the electorate and the masses, was stressed by Prof. Jyotish 
Chandra Ghose , presiding over the special session of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference, which commenced at Dacca on the 25th. May 1940 under the auspices of 
the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
was among those who attended the conference. 

The suggestion that an All-Bengal Volunteer Corps should be organised and 
that steps should be taken to give that body the necessary training so that they 
may take up the work for organising the masses and mobilising mass energy pre- 
liminary to the establishment of a National Militia to take up the defence of the 
country when the time comes for establishing a national government on a stable 
basis, was put forwad by Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh . 

Enunciating the implications of complete independence accepted by the nation 
in successive sessions of the Indian National Congress, Prof. Ghosh stressed the 
necessity of an all round clarification of issues so that it might connote (a) severance 
of Bntish connection, (b) emancipation from economic servitude and exploitation, 
(c) social emancipation from bondage, tyranny and conventionalism, mainly based 
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on the establishment of complete equality between man and woman in all spheies 
of social and political activity, (d) complete freedom ot the individual so that he 
might be fiea to develop along normal lines of evolution without fear of frown or 
favour fiora anybody. He urged that it should be the duty of all irrespective of 
caste, religion, and creed to work for the political independence of the country 
primarily without neglecting the other issues involved. 

Prof. Ghosh then dwelt on the necessity of observing as inviolate the four 
cardinal principles of independence— the light of foiming fice association, the right 
to a free press to work for national salvation, the light of a free platform (delivery 
of speeches) and the right of self-defence and the carrying of arms for that pur- 
pose. In his opinion one had the perfect right to start civil disobedience if one’s 
fundamental principles was encioaclied upon by the authorities. 

Prof. Ghosh surveyed in detail some mam problems, which were working as 
obstacles in the path of the attainment of freedom and suggested some remedies: 
(1) the international situation, (2) split m tho Congress, (3) the llmdu-Moslem 
tangle, (4) starting of communal organisations, e.g., the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Hindu Mission, (5) the Bengal Ministry formed on a communal issue and <6) for- 
mation of too many rival organisations in the country, mainly on ideological differ- 
ences and as an expression of power politics, which had become the present phase 
of political development in the country. As a general remedy, ho urged the esta- 
blishment of unity on a basis of complete understanding and adjustment of relation 
by establishing a composite cabinet to lead the movement in ail its phases and 
adjusting all interests by arbitration. 

The speaker outlined a united programme of action based on mass contact 
between youngmen of the middle class, belonging to student and youth organisa- 
tions and the peasants and labour belonging to Peasant and Labour organisations 
in the country. The programme should be one of mass action on a basis of esta- 
blishing their right to fieedom in various spheres of correlated activity and the 
work should be mainly on a basis of organising and mobilising mass energy for 
a dynamic move at the earliest opportunity which find expression in launching a 
national fight for independence. 

In conclusion, Prof. Ghosh offered two alternatives to the British Government, 
either to accept the Indian terms and give complete independence immediately and 
accept India as an equal partner in return for unconditional co-operation or failing 
that to be prepared for a tough struggle with the Indian nation, with the masses 
fully mobilised. 

Me. Stjehas Bose’s Speech 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose , inaugurating the Conference, said that he expected 
that all Congressmen would be united in order to decide upon the course of 
action^ at the present juncture. He regretted that a meeting of the Congress 
“Working Committee had not yet been convened to consider the situation. He 
and the Forward Bloc members, however, could not remain silent and inert. The 
All-India Working Committee of the Forward Bloc had met recently in Calcutta, 
and adopted resolutions which would in turn be placed before the conference for 
its consideration. Mr. Bose hoped that the conference would take a decision that 
would enable India to gam independence shortly. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the Conference which concluded its 
sesession on the 26th. May 1940, Prof. Jyottsh Ghosh piesiding. 

The conference endorsed the resolution on national struggle passed by the 
Anti-Compromise Conference at Ramgarh and the All-India Kisan Conference at 
Palasa and hoped that all anti-imperialist organisations and individuals would 
organise and continue the struggle on all possible fronts through councils of action 
set up in every district, town and village. 

The conference congratulated tho Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
(suspended) on the struggle launched on January 31 under the leadership of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose for the restoration of civil liberty and expressed gratification 
at the signal success of the B. P. C. C. in that struggle. The conference deplored 
the conduct of the Leftists and the Rightists. 

The conference thought that the time had come to extend the scope of their 
struggle and the “task of intensifying the struggle and extending the scope had 
been rendered more imperative by the rapid change in the international situation, 
by India’s speedy advance towards Puma Swaraj and the professions of the British 
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Government. These developments had biought about such a change in the sitution 
that the Indian people to-day could not but think and feel and act in terms of a 
free nation.” 

The conference supported the Bose-League Pact in the Calcutta Corporation 
and urged the people to foiin a citizens’ defence crops, and declared that Congress 
men in Bengal would ignore the Ad Hoc Committee appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee and urged the people to stand solidly behind the B. P. 0. C. 
(suspended). 

The conference also requested the B. P. C. C. to devise methods to launch a 
struggle for seeming the release of political prisoners. 

Other resolutions adopted condemned the Communal Awaid, appealed to 
Hindus and Muslims to settle the communal pioblem and requested Congressmen 
to sink their differences and restore unity so that they might present a united front 
to British imperialism. 

The B. P. C. C. was requested to take the necessary steps, including a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, toi seeming the demolition or removal of the Holwell 
monument, “which is, to the people of Bengal, Hindus and Muslims, a symbol of 
of national humiliation.” 

Mr. Rajendra Chandra Dev , on behalf of the delegates, thanked the President, 
the organisers and volunteers of the conference. The conference terminated at 1 a.m. 


The Gandhi Seva San glia Conference 

Sixth Session — Malikanda — 2Cth. February 1940 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Speech 

The seven-day session of the Sixth Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference commenced 
at Malikanda (Dacca) on the 20th. February 1940 with the opening of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Exhibition by Mahatma Gandhi at 9-30 a.m. A great reception 
was accorded to Mahatma Gandhi on his arrival here to-day. From early morning 
people from neighbouring villages came in batches carrying flags and occupied 
every available inch of space at the tempoiaiy steamer station constructed for the 
conference week. Mahatma Gandhi on arrival was conducted to the rostrum from 
where he addressed a huge gathering and opened the exhibition. Befoie Mahama 
Gandhi began speaking, hostile slogans were raised and a number of anti-Gandhi 
pamphlets were also distributed. Referring to the incident Mahatma Gandhi said : 

“I believe my voice is reaching you. Please listen quietly. I have just now 
heard some people shouting ‘Gandhism be doomed’ ( Gandhibad Dhawangs Howk ). 
Those who want to destroy Gandhism have the full light to say so. Those who 
have come to hear me will please keep quiet and not get excited by hostile slogans 
nor shout counter-slogans of Gandhi-ki jai. 

“If you are peaceful, you should calmly tolerate such slogans. I have written 
on the subject and now I have declared before you that if there is untruth in 
in it, it will not peiish depifce lakhs and crores of voices shouting for its destruction. 

“Allow freedom to those who want to say anything against Gandhism. No 
harm will be caused by that. Do not bear any grudge or ill-feeling against them. 
You cannot realise ahimsa unless yon can peacefully tolerate your opponent. 

“To speak the truth, I do not know myself what is meant by Gandhism. I 
have not given to the country anything new. I have only given a new form to 
what already existed in Hindusthan. So it would be wrong to call that Gandhism. 

“We have not come here on any political mission. We have come for the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh and its fulfilment. I cordially invite those who have come to 
shout hostile slogans to say whatever they like and to fully express their views. 
Why should we regard one another as enemies. There is difference of opinion 
between us. Notwithstanding that, we should remain friends, because we all love 
Hindustan. We want the independence of Hindusthan. One party may follow 
one path and another party may follow a different path, but our goal is the same. 
So why should there be any enmity ? 

“You have come in such large numbers. You have conducted me in a peace- 
ful way and maintained order and discipline. I hope your discipline and 
orderliness will be an example to others. Without discipline we cannot hope to 
attain Swaraj for the millions of the country. 

“Now I am going to open the exhibition. I have not yet seen it myself. It 
is right and proper that I should have seen it first. The exhibition is being 
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opened first because if you go there you will see that there are many industries in 
India the revival of which will bring prosperity to the country* When we under- 
stand what we can do with the hand and head that God has given us we will 
realise that these have been given to us for the service of humanity and not for 
mutual bickerings and enmity, and even communal differences. 

“There are many industries in India the revival of which will mean immense 
good to the country. It is my conviction that man, the machine created by God, 
is the best machine. The man-made machine has got no hie. I do not understand 
why people should have pride in such a machine. The ten fingers and two 
hands of the man with the brain he possesses can do wonders. I want" every man 
and woman of Hindusthan to realise what strength and skill lie in the hands 
and head of man. I hope you will visit the exhibition in your thousands and 
be immensely benefited. I declare the exhibition open.” 

The Presidential Address 

“If we want to attain, not individual non-violence, but non-violence on a 
mass scale, we need the association of peisons believing in non-molence,” said 
Mr. Kishorelal Mashruwalla , President, Gandhi Beva Baugh, in his presidential 
address to the sixth session of the Baugh conference He added : “If necessary, 
Seva Sangh members must resign from Congress committees and offices. They 
should do constructive woik and should strive to compose differences and settle 
disputes by non-violent means. The Gandhi Seva Sangh is a non-political 
organization, yet it is not aloof from politics. Its inner objective is the organization 
of the b State on the foundation of non-violence and the cieation of a non-violent 
civilization.” “Membeis must,” he continued, “work to leap the benefits of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings.” Mr. Mashruvalla added that by following Mr. 
Gandhi, all difficulties could be surmounted. The Sangh should co-operate in 
all good programmes, social, economic or political, but should not accept offices 
in institutions where one had to resort to violence even out of necessity. 

Second Day— Malikanda— 21st. February 1940 
Sangha to Forget Politics 

Members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh were advised to “forget politics” and 
to cease taking part in politics as members of the Sangh by Mahatma Gandhi in his 
speech at the conference this morning. The speech was taken to be the forerunner 
of stuefcer regulations regarding membership of the Sangh. 

No member of the Sangh, Mahatma Gandhi said, should be a member of any 
Cong! ess committee. The reason was that mernbeis of the Sangh were apt to 
depend upon the strength of that body for then* own strength in the political 
spheie. In the cases of Dr. Bajendra Prasad and Sardar Yallabhbliai Patel, however 
Mahatma Gandhi made an exception. He said that those membeis who wished to 
continue their political activities, aud felt confident of being able to do so iires- 
pective of their rnembeiship of the Sangh, should resign from the Sangh. 

At the Hubli session of the conference, it may be recalled, it was decided to 
take part in politics, but on the basis of strict adherence to the principles of 
truth and non-violence. The last session of the conference, held at B^indaban, 
placed certain lestrictions on the activities of the members. 

Contributing to the discussion, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel suggested that the 
Sangh should be so re-organised as to consist only of those who would do constructive 
work. He had wanted to resign from the Sangh some days ago. The reasons for his 
doing so, as mentioned in press reports, were, however, entiiely incorrect. He was a 
member of the Working Committee of the Charkha Sangh and also a member 
of the Giam Udyog Sangh, __ But, as far as the Gandhi Seva Sangh was concerned, 
several people seem to think that it was a political organisation designed to keep 
the Congress under the control of the followers of Mahatma Gandhi. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru had once in a press statement referred to the Sangh as a 
political organisation. Pandit Nehru later admitted that it was a misconception 
of his, but the Sardar had found it to be a common, belief and even some members 
of the Sangh believed it to be a political organisation of the followers of Mr. 
Gandhi. One member even went to the extent of urging establishment of 
branches in different parts of the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Patel said that when Seth Jamnalal Bajaj originally conceived 
the idea, of establishing the Sangh, he intended it to be a purely constructive body. 

- Coming to .the subject of his resignation from fall membership, Mr. Patel 
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pointed out that when the European war bioke out, his membership of the Sangh 
came into conflict with the position he took in the Congress Woiking Committee 
while considering the question of giving help to the British Government, if the 
latter conceded the Indian demand for independence. To clarify the poir^t, he 
added that it w r as true what the Congress aimed at was to win independence by 
peaceful and legitimate means and the only help they could give was moial support. 
“Fiom a practical point of view,” declared Sardar Patel, “our moial strength was 
not so great as to influence the decision of the Biitish Government concerning 
India.” And on that account Mr. Patel wondered if the offer of moral support 
did not clash with the principle of truth. Mahatma Gandhi alone had the 
courage to offer moral support. The Congress Woiking Committee, not having 
that courage and being unable to decide whether it could independently give 
moral support, requested Mahatma Gandhi to show the way out and lead the 
Congress. This Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken to do. The Gandhi Seva Sangh 
was by no means a miniature Congiess, as people thought. It should have an 

entirely constructive programme, adhenng strictly to tiuth and non-violence and 
as this was not quite compatible with his political activities, the Saidar had 
decided to resign fiom full membership. 

Third Bay— Malikanda—22nd. February 1940 
Reorientation of Sangha 

All members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh except the new executive 
committee appointed to-day ceased to be members of the Sangh in accordance with 
the decision arrived at unanimously this evening. The Conference then concluded. 

The resolution, an English translation of which stated that past 

experience had shown that participation in politics by members of the 

Gandhi Seva Sangh v/as undesirable. The conference is of the opinion, there- 
fore, that under present circumstances such members of the Sangh as are 
connected with political organisations and wish to continue to do so should 

cease to be members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 

The decision, of couise, does not mean, states the resolution, that those 

who are working for political organisations do not deserve to be members of 
the Sangh or that political work is infeiior to any other kind of woik. The 
specific reason for taking this decision is that participation in politics by 
certain members of the Sangh has created feelings in enmity. This has 

proved that the non-violent behaviour of Sangh members is either incomplete or 
faulty. The character of non-violenee is such that it should in no case 

encourage violence. 

The Gandhi Seva Sangha has always held that amelioration of the 

masses in the country can be achieved only by constructive woik. It is 

the only kind of work in which the people can take part. The future 

policy of the Sangh will, therefore, be limited to a constructive programme, 
and that part of the constructive work which is not included in the 

programmes of the All-India Spinners’ Association and such other institutions 
will be the sphere of activities of the Sangh. 

For instance, observing, studying and discovering the relationship subsis- 

ting between non-violence and constructive work and how it affects society* 

It is the opinion of the Sangh that it has not at present a sufficient 

number of workers to make deep study or research into that part of the 

constructive woik which is not included in the programmes of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association and such other bodies. So long as, therefore, the Sangh 

has not the requisite means for that study or research, all activities of the 
Sangh, excepting financial transactions and the scheme of “Sarvodaya”, the 
monthly journal conducted by the Sangh, should be suspended and excep- 
ting members of the new Executive Committee all membeis of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh should cease to be so* Full powers to make any changes in 
the constitution of the Sangh and all other rights of the Sangh are vested 
in the new Committee. 

Addressing the Conference again, Mahatma Gandhi said that his 
view that the Sangh as an institution should be out of politics had 

been hardened since yesterday. He did not want Gandhism to live as a 
sect. Gandhism had really to be destroyed. What was immortal was truth and 
non-violence. If after thia death the Gandhi Seva Sangh or any other 
organisation degenerated into a sect known after him and made one more 
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addition to the many sects already prevailing in the country with the blind 
faith of those who had started them, his soul would be grieved. Even now 
he had no followers as such. He had only colleagues and co-workers. He 
had found that participation in politics by Congressmen had led to mutual 
ill-feeling in various places. For instance, the Congress Municipal Party in 
Nagpur seemed to consist of three groups, each having grievances against 
another. 

Lest such an atmosphere should creep into the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
it had to be closed in its present form. It must develop into an institute 
doing research in non-violence, which had unlimited strength. 

The world had seen what violence could achieve, judging from the 
achievements of the European Powers. It was the duty of the members of 
the Sangh to prove its stiength. Even a small number of devoted members, 
by doing research or what he would call post-graduate lcsearch, could achieve 
admirable results. 

“Ahimsa and Truth,” Gandhiji said, ‘‘should not remain as mere ideals 
but these should be practised in reality by the membeis of the Sangh. Fight 
for “power politics” within the Congress for the Sangh members is undesi- 
rable. The held of activity of the Sangh membeis is constructive work and 
service. Power politics involves dissension and conflict which hamper con- 
structive wook and stand in the way of the practice of Ahimsa. The 
Charkha Sangh, the Hanjan Sevak Sangh, the Village Industries Associa- 
tion, the Talimi Sangh are all doing constructive work without dabbling in 
politics. The Gandhi Seva Sangh should be run at the centre of post- 
graduate study of these constiuctive works. The members of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh could try to be specialists in these constructive works. For the 
members of the Sangh Chaikha should be not merely an instrument of spinning 
but as means of realising truth and Ahimsa. Unless the membeis of the 
Sangh can be true votaries of truth and non-violence the Sangh would 
have no justification for its continuance. 

New Executive Formed 

The decision affected among others Dr. Rajendra Prasad , Sardar Vallabh - 
bhai Patel , Seth Jamualal Bajaj . Mr. Shanharrao Deo, Dr. Prafulla Ghosh , 
Mr. Gangadharrao Deshpande and Mr. Gopichand Bhargava . 

The new Executive Committee of the Sangh consisted of Mr. Shrikiishnadas 
Jaju, (President) Mr. R. S. Dhotre, Mr. Kishorelal Mashniwalla, Mr. Gopabandku 
Choudhury, Swami Abhaydeo, Mr. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. 8. P. 
Patwaidhan, Mr. Dilkush Diwanjee and Mr. Kiishnadas Gandhi. 

Following the passage of the resolution, the Sangh as an institution was 
reduced to the size of its executive committee. The institution would now 
develop on the lines of a new constructive programme to be chalked out by 
the committee. 


The Viceroy’s Declaration 

Orient Clul) — Bombay— 10th, January 1940 
Dominion Status as Government’s Objective 

A declaration that his Majesty’s Government’s objective for India has 

been made clear as full Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster 
variety, an assurance that their concern was to reduce to the minimum the 
interval between the existing state of things and Dominion Status, and a 

fervent appeal to ‘the leaders qJE the great political parties of India to help 

terminate as early as possible the present deplorable state of things, these 
were the highlights of a political pronouncement made by his Excellency the 
Viceroy, speaking at a luncheon in his honour at the Orient Club, Bombay on 
the lCtb. January 1940. 

After referring to the resignation _ of Congress ministries in some of the 
provinces and the consequent application of the emergence provisions provided 
m the Government of India Act, 1935, to carry on the day-to-day adminis- 
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tration of the provinces concerned, his Excellency said : < We > can but trust 
that the interruption will be temporary and that the re-establishment of the 

normal working of the constitution in the provincial sphere will before long 
be practicable.’ 

Turning to the minorities, particularly the # Muslims and the scheduled 
castes, his Excellency referred to the difficult position of the Viceroy and the 
British Government who had been faced with strong and conflicting claims 
from bodies and inteiests whose position must leceive the fullest considera- 
tion. Justice must be done as between the parties and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were determined to see it done. 

T would ask my friends in the various parties to consider whether they 
cannot get together and reach some agreement between themselves which 

would facilitate my task and the task of his Majesty’s Government m 
dealing with this vital question of Indian constitutional piogress and I would 
venture again to emphasize the case for compiomisc, the case for avoiding too 
rigid an approach to problems such as those with which we are dealing to-day. 

His Excellency added : T am ready to consider any practical suggestion 
that has geneial support, and I am ready, when the time comes, to give 
every help that I personally can.’ 

The following is the full text of His Excellency the Viceroy's speech : — 

I thank you most warmly, Mr. chaiiman, for your kind woids. I should 
like to say how very grateful I am to you and to the membeis of the Oiient 

Club for their veiy kind invitation to me to be present beie to-day. I am 

delighted to be able to see Bombay again, and I shall always remember the 
warm welcome which you, gentlemen, and Bombay, were kind enough to give 
me when I came heie a year ago. 

A great deal has happened since we last met. The first thing, and the 
thing that must be most prominent in the minds of everyone of us, is the outbreak 
of war, with all its consequences for good and for evil of eveiy kind. Bo far as 
India is concerned, there has indeed been a noble response. I have been inundated 
with offers of men, of money, of matenal assistance of eveiy kind ; and the fullest 
advantage piacticable in the circumstances in which this war is being fought has 
been taken of those very generous offers. It has been a gieafc happiness to me 
to know how widely and how fully they have been appreciated at home and 
throughout the empire, and I am glad to think that the magnitude of our war 
effort should be so fully recognized. We have, I suspect, a long way to go yet. 
We may have to face many very difficult and awkward situations. It may well 
be that the real test still lies ahead of us. But we may be thankful that all the 
preparatory woik done in our own lestiicted field in India has proved to have 
been on the right foundations : and eveiy day that passes makes the position of 
the Allies stronger, as it makes, I believe, that of the enemy weaker. Every day, 
too, makes clearer to the world the inevitability of the decision which we took at 
the beginning of September, and the vital necessity of our attaining our objectives, 
and of our protecting and securing the position of those high ideals for which 
we are fighting to-day. 

Provincial autonomy 

When I had the pleasure of meeting you a year ago, gentlemen, I spoke 
of the working of Provincial Autonomy, and the success which the scheme of 
Provincial Autonomy under the Act of 1935 had achieved in this great presidency. 
I said, too, that Provincial Autonomy was only one part of the scheme. I 
emphasized the importance of bringing into effect without any delay the scheme 
of federation which was the coping stone of the constitutional structure embodied 
in the Act. I said that it was all the more important that we should secure 
federation with as little delay as practicable because of the deterioration in the 
international situation, and I urged that we should press on with it with all the 
energy in our power, since, whatever its shortcomings, the federal scheme was the 
scheme that held out the best hope of swift constitutional progress and of 
the unity of India. 

We meet to-day in very different ciicumstances. To my deep regret there 
has been in this province a tern poi ary inteiruption in the normal working of the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy. We have no longer in power ministers backed 
by a majority in the legislature ; and the administration is perforce being canied 
on under the emergency provisions of the Act of 1935. -No one regrets, I am 
sure, more than you do yourselves that this should be the case, or that at a time 
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when the burdens and the responsibilities to be carried on behalf of the public 
are greater than they have ever been, ministers should not be in power to assist 
in cairying those burdens. We can but trust that this inteiruption will be 
temporary and that the re-establishment of the normal working of the constitution 
in the provincial sphere will before long be practicable. 

Suspension of federation 

But in the provincial field we have, at any rate, been able to 
biing into being, and to test by practical application, those portions of 
the Act of 1935 which devolve great powers and responsibilities on elected ministers. 
We had not reached that point in the Centre when the war broke out, though our 
preparations were being pushed on with all possible energy. At the beginning of 
the wax, which we had every leason to believe would develop on lines which 
would make it immediately necessary to concentrate every atom of our energy on 
the piosecution of the war to the exclusion of all other matters, the course of 
wisdom, much as all of us might regiet it, was clearly for the the time being to 
suspend the preparations afoot for the establishment ot the fedeiation of India. I 
deeply regret myself that that should have been necessary, since whatever criticisms 
on one ground or another have been levelled against the scheme of federation in 
the Act, could it but have been brought into operation, it would, as I remarked 
recently elsewhere, have provided us with the solution of almost all the problems 
that confiont us to-day— the piesence of Ministers at the centre; the association 
of the Indian States— a point of such vital importance to British India — in a com- 
mon government ; representation of all minorities on the lines elaborated after a 
consideration of the claims and proposals of the minorities themsclveB ; and the 
unity of India. You know only too well how things have gone since September. Ido 
not propose to dilate on that to-day. 

War Aims 

As you know, in response to requests for a clarification of the aims of his 
Majesty's Government and of their intentions towards India, his Majesty’s Government 
have made it clear, both through statements issued by myself, and in Parliament, 
that their objective for India is full Dominion Status, Dominion Status, too, of the 
statute of Westminster variety ; that, so far as the intermediate period is concerned 
(and it is their desiie to make intermediate period the shortest practicable), they 
are ready to consider the reopening of the scheme of the Act of 1935 so soon as 
piaeticable after the war with the aid of Indian opinion : that they are prepared in 
the meantime, subject to such local adjustments between the leaders of the great com- 
munities as may be necessary to ensure harmonious working, and as an immediate 
earnest of their intention, to expand the Executive Council of the Govern or- General 
by the inclusion of a small number of political leaders ; and that they are ready 
and anxious to give all the help they can to overcome the difficulties that confront 
us and that confiont India to-day. But those assurances have not, to my profound 
regret, dissipated the doubts and the uncertainties which have led to the with- 
drawal from office of the Congress Ministries, and which have made it necessary 
in seven provinces to make use of the emergency provisions of the Act. 

No Question of Good Faith & Sincerity 

The pronouncements made on behalf of his Majesty’s Government since 
the beginning of the war make clear, I think, beyond any question whatever, 
their intentions and their anxiety to help. The federal scheme of the Act 
was itself designed as a stage on the road to Dominion Status : and under 
that scheme, devised, I would remind you, long befoie there was any question 
of a war, very wide and extensive powers were to be placed in the hands 
of a Cential Government representing the Indian States as well as British 
India, and constituted on a very bioad basis indeed. Uhere can be no question 
of the good faith and the sinceiity of his Majesty’s Government in the 
efforts they have made to deal with the constitutional future of India. I 
well know that there are many people who press for swifter and more 
radical solutions of the problems befoie us, I do not question the sincerity 
or the good intentions of those who feel that way. But all those of us who 
have to deal with problems of this magnitude know only too well how often 
we. are attracted by apparently simple solutions ; how often those apparently 
simple solutions, when more closely investigated, reveal unexpected difficulties, 
ana difficulties, too, of unexpected importance, anxious as we may all be to 
fake what seems to be the shortest course. 
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Short cuts, as many of us know to our cost, are too often prone in experience to 
lead to a considerable waste of time. Nowhere I fear is that truer than of the political 
pioblems of India, for there are difficulties, of which we are all aware, and which 
we all regret. But they will not be avoided or disposed of by ignoring their 
existence. The wise course is to face those difficulties and to tiy to find a solution 
of them that will result in the subsequent coopeiation of all the parties and inteiests 
concerned. We are, after all, dealing not with one political party only, but with 
many, nor must we forget the essential necessity in the interests of Indian unity, 
of the inclusion of the Indian States in any constitutional scheme. 

Claims Of Minorities 

There are the insistent claims of the minorities. I need refer only to two of 
them— the gxeat Muslim minonty and the scheduled castes— there are the guarantees 
that have been given to the minorities in the past ; the fact that theii position 
must be safeguaided and that those guaiantees must be honoured, 

I know, geutlemen, that you appreciate the difficulty of the position of the 
Viceroy and the difficulty of the position of his Majesty’s Government, faced as 
they are with strong and conflicting claims advanced by bodies and inteiests to 
whose views the utmost attention must be paid, and whose position must receive 
the fullest consideration. Justice must be done as between the various parties, and 
his Majesty’s Government are determined to see justice done. But I would ask my 
friends in the various parties to consider whether they cannot get together an cl 
reach some agreement between themselves which would facilitate my task, and the 
task of his Majesty’s Government, in dealing with this vital question of Indian 

constitutional progress : and I would venture again to emphasize the case for 

compromise, the case for avoiding too rigid an approach to problems such as those 
with which we aie dealing today, 

No Dispute As To Objective 

As to the objective theie is no dispute. I am ready to consider any practical 
suggestion that has general support, and I am ready, when the time comes, to give 
every help that 1 personally can. His Majesty’s Government are not blind— nor 
can we be blind here— to the practical difficulties involved in mo\ ing at one step 
from the existing constitutional position intothat constitutional position which is 
represented by Dominion Status, But here, again, I can ^ assme you that their 

concern and mine is to spaie no effort to reduce to the minimum the interval 

between the existing state of things and the achievement of Dominion Status. 

The offer is there. The responsibility tint falls on the gieat political parties 
and their leadeis is a heavy one, and one of which they axe, I know, fully 
conscious. They have helped me in tiie past. I ask today that they will help me 
again and help India, and I ask for their cooperation and their assistance in 
terminating at as eaily a date as possible a state of things which all who have 
faith in the virtue of constitutional progress must deplore : a state of things which 
every lover of India— eveiyone who is concerned to advance her interests— must feel 
today to be a bitter disappointment 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to be your guest today, and for the opportunity you have given me of 
meeting you again. It has indeed been a great pleasure to me, and not for the 
first time I shall carry away happy recollections of the hospitality and the kindness 
of the Orient Club. 



The Indian Economic Conference 

23rd* Session — Allahabad— 2nd. January 1940 
The Welcome Address 

The 23rd session of the Indian Economic Conference opened at the Senate Hall 
of Allahabad University, at about noon on the 2nd. January 1940 under the 
auspices of the Indian Economic Association, and the presidentship of Dr, L C , 
Jam, Professor of Economics of Punjab University. Mrs. Vt)oy Lakshmi Pandit 
inaugurated the Conference in the absence of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, who could 
not be present. 

“Politics, Philosophy, history, religion, psychology, economics, commerce, all 
these so constantly act and react on each other, that it is difficult to disentangle 
one from the rest and impossible to treat it an independent unrelated unit”, said 
Professor Amarnath Jha , Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, in his addiess of welcome. 

Speaking of the need of a proper scale of values, Professor Jha emphasised 
that the basic truth that must once again be recognised was that the welfare of 
all human beings should bo of equal importance to man. “One of the truths that 
must be accepted is that, all human activity must be calculated to perform the 
two-fold function of giving to the doer the highest degree of satisfaction and of 
being beneficial to mankind”* 

Referring to money, specially money as the source of power and the cause 
of waste, as the root of the major ills of to-day, Professor Jha said that what- 
ever classification of money we made the fact remained that, money had come to 
occuphy an entirely disproportionate share in the affairs of men and nations, and 
the old warning against the worshippers of Mammon might once again be repeated* 
‘T am not concerned with the disputes of capitalism, Socialism, Communism or the 
older Liberalism of the classical economists. What I object to is the philosophy 
that the only basis for a new and stable civilisation is connected with the means 
of production. What I am concerned about is— and what I think economists and 
scientists and politicians and all who matter, should resist,— is the tendency to 
abolish all standards of public and private conduct, to set up a purely materialistic 
code and to deprive mankind, if possible, of an unfailing source of inspiration and 
comfort and stimulus to noble and unselfish conduct.” 

In conclusion, Professor Jha referred to the vital problem of planned economy. 
He said that we must avoid the mistake made by other countries and evolve a plan 
suited to the conditions of our country and not at vanance with the genius of our 
race. Mere doctrinnaire reproduction of schemes intended for other peoples would 
not do. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. L . C. Jain , the President, then read out his presidential address in the 
course of which he said : — 

Enonomists the world over would be doing mankind real service, if they 
could think out lines on which industrial activity could develop without such 
disastrous consequences as we see around us to-day. If modem machinery, which 
is threatening to become an all-consuming monster, could be made subservient 
to a noble purpose— that of providing universal leisure for the pursuit of things 
of permanent value, beautifying life and making it a source of joy— -the world 
may still be saved from another Mahabharata. 

The world is faced to-day with a situation in which all principles of orthodox 
economics have been cast to the winds. Nations have been vying with one another 
in their endeavour to achieve autaiky or economic self-sufficiency, and at the same 
time have been competing to find markets for the absorption of their surplus 
produce. The rapid industrialisation of Europe proceeded smoothly on its merry 
course, so long as there were enough markets abroad to take off the surplus 
produce. As soon as a saturation point was reached, rivalries began to raise 
ominous heads culminating in the last Great War. The Treaty of Versailles 
was essentially a victor’s imposition on a vanquished enemy. As such it carried 
in itself the germs of the very disease which it sought to destroy. The result 
is what promises to be a virulent epidemic of aimless wars. 

There are two facts of contemporary economic life which must be faced 
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squarely. The progressive replacement of human labour by machinery brings 
about a stage, in every countiy, when the growth of indusfciial population outpaces 
the demand for labour. Thus an ever increasing number of peisons are thrown 
out of employment, unless at the same time there is a correspondingly progressive 
expansion of foreign markets. Secondly, all the countiies that until lately provided 
dumping grounds for the surplus produce of industrial countiies are becoming 
economically self-conscious and aie steadily refusing to continue to play the role 
of meie heweis of wood and drawers of water. The main task which faces the 
modern economist is, in my humble opinion, to biing about a reconciliation 
between the conflicting interests of machinery and men, and those of the gieedy 
exploiter and the impatient exploited. 

Two things suggest themselves. The economic evolution of modern 
western society has as its fundamental basis, as the very keystone of its 
foundation, a progressive increase in material human wants, so that capitalists, 
present and prospective, may continue to cater for them while adding to 
their own pelf and power. When the normal growth of such material 
wants slows down to a pace not to the liking of the capitalists, new foices are 
set in motion, all too unconsciously perhaps. They tend to create an atmosphere 
culminating in the creation of a new type of wants, wants not of the individual 
but of the State, such as the need for inci eased armaments, in older either to 
safeguard existing interests against some fancied threat, or to lediess a fancied 
wiong. I do not say that capitalists enter into a delibeiate conspiracy to bring 
about a state ot war between nations, but the economic structiue of modern 
industry is such that it must keep moving faster and yet faster or peiish. And 
it is this inherent urge that must periodically lead to armed conflicts. 

Economists the world over would be doing mankind leal service, if they 
could think outlines on which industrial activity could develop without such 
disastrous consequences as we see aiound us to-day. If modem machinery, which 
is thieatening to become an all-consuming monster, could be made subservient to 
a nobler puipose — that of providing universal leisure for the pursuit of things of 
peimanent value, beautifying life and making it a source of joy — the world may 
still be saved fiom another Mahabharata. 

Socialism and Gandhism 

Socialism, as it has been conceived so far, has been tried on a gigantic 
scale in at least one country. The results, from all accounts, are not encouiaging. 
And they could not be, for socialism in the last analysis is not so much a question 
of a particular economic structure of society as of a change in human nature, 
the substitution, so to speak, in the human car, of an engine of which the 
motivating force will be not private gain, but social good. Although I fully 
believe in the essential goodness of human nature, I find it haid to conceive of 
a state in man’s affairs, when the self will be altogether effaced and undiluted 
selflessness takes its place. It would thus appear that neither capitalism nor 
socialism provides us with a sure line for the future economic evolution of 
mankind. Nationalism has proved to be a curse ; internationalism, so desirable 
in itself, seems impossible of achievement ; capitalism is creaking and breaking ; 
communism or even socialism is at present discredited. Is there no way out ? 
Perhaps a solution of the pioblems which the failure of these two systems has 
confronted us with, lies in a happy blending of the advantages of both, in the 
emergence of a new economy in which private gain will not conflict with social 
good. Mahatma Gandhi’s message of non-violence and charkka , if its implications 
are but fully understood, may yet be found to contain in it the seeds of a 
happy futuie for humanity. 

But the New Older should be achieved by evolution and not by revolution, 
by the conversion, as far as possible, of wrong into right and of selfishness 
into selflessness, on the principle that all life is one, and through the practice of 
ahtmsa or non-violence. That way there is no conflict of interests, but only unity 
and harmony. To such a state of economic federation of humanity man will 
grow step by step and stage by stage. When such a stage is reached all men 
will work in univeisal brotherhood. 

Recent Trend in' Indian Economy 

With the rapid changes overtaking the world India no longer has the 
position of a mere looker-on. Some movement can certainly be discerned in 
Indian economy ; there is at least a greater consciousness of the economic rights 

48 
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of the people and a growing disposition to recognise them. The establishment o! 
responsible government in provinces and the consequent need of securing the 
good-will of the rural electorate has led provincial governments to initiate a number 
of expeiiments for bettering the condition of our kisans , such as prohibition, 
economy in salaries, rural legislation and national planning. Although a few 
of these measures are still a matter of some eontioveisy, there is no doubt that 
something has been achieved towards improving the lot of the tenant and the 
agucultuial labourer. The U. P. Tenancy Act, for example, is a piece of useful 
legislation, and if full advantage is taken of its piovusions, the smaller tenants 
stand to benefit. The work done by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and at vaiious experimental farms, education piovided by agricultural 
colleges, supply of impioved vaneties of seeds and other State and semi-State 
activities of a similar chaiacter continued to yield good results, as far as they 
went, during the last year. But the loot pioblems of agiieuKuial economy 
are still with us. 

May I, in this connection, suggest the establishment by one of our provincial 
governments of what might be teimed. as Agricultural Improvement Trust. This 
Trust should comprise a body of selected men, experts in all kinds of farming, 
animal husbandry, sericultuie, cottage industries and such other activities as 
form part of our normal rural life. Government should acquire and place 
at the disposal of this body enough land to permit of large-scale cultivation by 
means of such modem machinery as is capable of being easily handled in Indian 
conditions. The Tiust should guaiantee to the owners, tenants and labourers of 
the aiea thus acquired a minimum of what each has earned, on an average, over 
a period of the pieceding thieo years, requiiing in return their fullest co-opeiation 
in the cultivation and development of the land. The Trust would then proceed 
to construct, in place of the existing insanitary villages, a number of model 
villages, providing all the necessary amenities and start productive operations on 
a compiehensive basis. 


Trade Agreements 


Turning from agriculture to our trade, the most important event of the year 
was the tiade agreement made after unduly long talks with Great Britain. 
Negotiations have been in progress for a new trade agreement with Japan. It is 
sad to observe, however, that the happy relations which have for long existed 
between India and Ceylon were disturbed over the enforced repatriation of some 
Indian labourers. The sore question of currency and exchange continued to agitate 
the public miud. On the one hand, the Indian National Congress again repeated 
its strong condemnation of the current rupee exchange and demanded a change, 
and, on the other, the Indian Government equally emphatically refused to take 
action. Both sides seek to ^ justify their views as solely in the interest of the 
country, but both cannot be right at the same time. From a national point of 
view, such a conflict is to be deeply regretted, and an impartial examination of 
the whole question by economists is, in my opinion, long overdue, not only to 
determine suitable action but also to assure the public mind. In currency, more 
than is often realised, it is very important that the steps taken are scientifically 
correct, but it is still more important that the people are fully convinced of their 
correctness. 

The contemplated banking legislation is to be welcomed. The operation of 
the new Insurance Act has checked the hasty growth of ill-conceived concerns and 
helped in the rehabilitation of confidence. With this Indian insurance may be said 
to have started on a career of sound progress, but the futuie need is the 
amalgamation of many weak into a few strong institutions. 

National Inst, of Economic & Social Research 


•yt connection, I would strongly suggest an early establishment of' a 

National Institute of Economic and Social Research, endowed by private generosity 
and supported by public beneficence. Such an Institute would stimulate the 
scientific investigation of many economic questions — for instance, the growing 
problem of unemployment— which so much affect the numerous aspects of Indian 
life, and base all economic research on reliable statistics.' 

With regard to the National Planning Committee appointed for preparing a 
comprehensive plan for the economic development of our country, no plan can, 
however, be of any real value unless it is related to actual data — data not already 
collected by indifferent or incompetent ageneies, nor data as we would sometimes 
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wish them to be, but data as they are I hope I am not exaggerating if I 
say that at present economic statistics either do not exist in this country or, 
if they do, in not a few cases they make one think of “lies, damn lies and 
statistics,” If economic studies and plans aie to be taken out of their piesent 
habitat of criticism and controveisy, the most urgent need in my orinion is 
the collection of statistics which '’should conform to “truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth”. The National Institute I have in mind would 
work in close liaison with the Economics Departments of our Universities. 

The need for the development of economic leseaich has greatly increased 
with the outbreak of war. . The economic strength of a nation is no less important 
to victory than her military power and, in the existing circumstances, the 

most substantial contribution that India can make must largely be on the 
economic side. 

Industiial expansion offers the greatest opportunity to India for helping 
not only herself, but also the Commonwealth of Nations in winning the piesent 
war. India is undoubtedly in a better position to-day, as compared with the 
beginning of the war of 1914, in regard to her raw materials, labour and 

capital resources and the existing state of industries. But a most careful 

plan is needed to determine what existing industnes might be developed and 

new industries started, so that the gap created by the fall in the impoits of 
manufactured goods and machinery could be most economically and speedily 
filled up. Among such industries the manufacture of chemical and electrical 
goods, machinery and ship-building immediately spring to one’s mind. The 
development of what are called key industries deserves immediate considera- 
tion. The whole industiial tariff policy and the nature and extent oi present 
protective tariffs need to be examined by a Tariff Board, which should last at 
least throughout the duration of the "war, with a view to seeming adjustments 
necessitated by changed conditions. (Personally I have long held that the 
policy of ad hoc Tariff Boards for a country like India is entirely unsound. 
What we need is a permanent Tariff Commission). 

Pubuc Finance 

There is no doubt that whatever the nature and duration of war, questions 
of public finance are bound in future to tax increasingly the capacity of finance 
departments both in the Provinces and at the Centre. Governments both in 
India and in England are to be congratulated on managing their finances, on 
the whole, extremely well, hut there is considerable scope for reduction in 
expenditure, and raising the efficiency of administration in this country, I doubt 
if savings effected by a cut in salaries, even if salaries above Rs. 500 were 

halved, can be very large, but I have no doubt that the psychological value 

of such a step in the present temper of India will be incalculable. At the 
same time, profits arising out of war, whether in the shape of a rise in 

prices or in share values, should be subject to heavy taxation. The income 

thus derived, however, might be returned to industries through greater indus- 
trial research. This may be supplemented by floating a big loan of say Rs. 
15 to 20 crores— only two day’s war expenditure of the United Kingdom— for 
launching approved industrial schemes in various provinces. 

Pt. Jawharlal’s Opening Speech 

“The present structure of the world is breaking up. We may not be always 
very clear as to what will replace it. But this, much is ceitain that as far as 
world economy is concerned, the problem of distribution has to be the main pivot 
in all planning”, said _ Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru , addressing the Conference. 

“As far as the world is concerned the problem of production has been success- 
fully solved”, continued Pt. Nehru. “It may be that in India, due to foreign 
domination and other causes, we have not been able to solve the problem of pro- 
duction successfuly, but even so the problem of distribution should receive our 
attention in the main. Distribution has to be planned. This is the main idea before 
the National Planning Committee.” 

He said that the people believed that the Committee would build some factories 
and set up some heavy industries, that is, it would concentrate on production, but 
with already so many vested interests in India it would be undesirable to add 
further interests in planning India’s economy. In fact, said Pt. Nehru, these 
vested interests went to the very root of the problem. The Committee must have 
the power to implement its decisions, which it would be impossible to have without 
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political freedom. That, in turn, depended upon economic freedom and economic 
freedom could not be achieved unless we dealt with the vested interests. “Thus, in 
one sense”, said Pt. Nehru, “it may be that the Committee was only thinking in 
the air and indulging in a good exercise for the mind. But it is preparing for the 
future. The task before the Committee iB very comprehensive and it will be enough 
if the Committee could indicate the lines for the future and give us something to 
think about and act upon. The twenty-nine sub-committees will submit their 
reports in the middle of March. In the first week of April the National Planning 
Committee will meet to consider these reports and make a draft report. The final 
report will be ready by the end of June. 

“The economic ills of the world are not due to individuals but to fundamental 
economic causes. The old capitalistic system has broken up and with the end of 
this war we will finally see the last ot it. Some form of State control of produc- 
tion, transport and distribution not only nationally, as due to the exigencies of the 
war, but also internationally will gradually come to its own.” 

Talking of the new system, Pt. Nehru said that although many things had 
tarnished the idealism of the new system which had arisen in Russia and although 
one disapproved of some of the political trends in Russia, one thing was certain, 
that the economic foundations of Russia were sound and they did point a way to 
the final solution. “There is no way out except a socialist economy. Political 
democracy has failed to make it successful. It must be allied with economic 
democracy and it must be based on socialism. Of course, to apply every thing 
blindly to India from Russia will be foolish. The essential thing is to solve the 
problem of distribution without which everything else will go by the board.” 

In conclusion, referring to the stress laid by the Congress on village indus- 
dustiies and Khadi, Pt. Nehru said that some people found a conflict between the 
place of big industiies and that of village industries in the scheme of India’s 
planned economy. But the matter, if gone into deeply, would show that in the 
present state of India’s economy, it was necessaiy that both village industries and 
big industiies should work and be built up in co-ordination. No country could be 
free or keep its independence without developing big industries. For one thing, 
it could not have proper defence services. However, for India the development of 
big industries did not seem to be near for a geneiation at least, Village industries 
were necessary, but they could develop only with State action in the form of pro- 
tection, which involved economic and political independence, and to retain indepen- 
dence in the economic sense, big industries were necessary. “Thus, I want in- 
dustrialisation in India as much as anybody else. 1 also think that village 
industries are essential and should be developed in co-ordination with big 
industries.” 


The All India Statistical Conference 

Third Session — Madras— 3rd. January 1940 
The Welcome Address 

His Excellency Lord Erskine , the Governor of Madas inaugurated, on 
the 3rd. January 1940, the third session of the All-India Statistical Conference at 
the Senate House of the Madras University. Prof. Harold Hotelling presided. 

Mr. V. V . Giri, Chairman of the Reception Committee, extended a cordial 
welcome to the delegates and said that in the piesent age statistics played an 
important part in all walks of life,— whether industiies, labour or commerce. 
Whether they wanted to build up a labour policy or to have industrial planning, 
collection of statistics had to be undertaken, as without such statistics there was 
hound to be uncertainty as to the facts on which the conclusions were to be 
based. It was also necessary that periodical statistics relating to all economic 
questions should be compiled in all provinces and preferably on an all-India 
basis. It was but right, therefore, that legislation should be adopted both by the 
Provincial and Central Legislatures enabling competent authorities to collect 
information where they were available. 

Mr. Giri referred to the helpful part that statistical investigation had played 
in consolidating the gains of Prohibition and promoting national planning and 
congratulated the University of Madras on giving statistics a place in the 
Diploma Course in Economics. But considering the great importance of statistics 
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in all economic studies, it might, he thought, be desirable to have statistics as 
compulsory part of B. A. Honours and Pass Courses on Economics. ^ It would 
also be useful if students, after graduating themselves, spent at least six months 
in practical application of their studies for the advancement of nual economy 
and collection of statistics relating to the different aspects of village life.. 

Mr. Giii next emphasised the need for constituting a Provincial Board of 
Economics with the assistance of the Economies Department of the Univeisity, 
of . the various professors and lecturers of the Universities and colleges, and 
trained investigators. The graduates should come under the supervision of this 
Board, and the Board in its turn, must depute them to some villages in the 
districts to which the graduates belonged and asked to have a survey on the lines 
indicated. Concluding, Mr. Giii hoped that the Conference, consisting as it drd 
of experts, would give a lead to the whole country in the matter of the development 
of statistics. It was indeed gratifying that they had as the President of this 
Conference Professor Hotelling, distinguished Statistician and ex-President of the 
International Economic Society. The Conference was bound to be a great 
success under his distinguished presidency. 

Mr. Gui welcomed Professor Hotelling and His Excellency the Governor 
and requested His Excellency to open the Conference. 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

His Excellency the Governor , declaring the Conference open, offered them, 
as Head of the province, a very sincere and cordial welcome to Madras, and 
heartily associated himself with the sentiments which the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee had already expiessed to the same effect. “Our City and 
University”, His Excellency said, “are honoured indeed by the presence of so 
many scholars of eminence and we consider it fortunate that Madras has beeu 
chosen as the seat of this All-India Conference of first-rate importance.” 

“So far as India is concerned”, His Excellency continued, “advance in the 
theory and practice of statistical methods has not long passed the stage of infancy. 
The general public, as a whole, still view the collection of statistics with a veiy 
jaundiced eye. The householder, the large scale agiiculturist, and the employer 
of labour lament, or vehemently object, when presented with demands for statistical 
information. It would be interesting to know whether even statisticians themselves 
chafe on being presented with forms to fill up at census time. 

“But for all that, we must have facts and figures. No efficiently planned 
progress in the economic field is possible without them. In this distuibed 
woild of ours to-day we are faced with one incontrovertible fact. It is that 
piesent day economics seem to have out-run our ability to regulate and 
control them — or even to sort accurately the perplexing and infinitely compli- 
cated economic relationships between one nation and another, or among various 
interests within the same state. Overproduction, unequal distribution of goods, 
cycles of depression and such like phenomena are but the symptoms of an 
economic malady. Its causes must be diagnosed, and a suitable cure devised. 
The present century has seen several attempts to this end-five year plans, ten 
year plans and so forth, but unfortunately in some cases there is grave doubt 
whether the cure has not proved much worse than the disease l 

“But this is where the statistician and his studies are of the most vital 
importance. I would repeat— we need more data and the most scientific use of 
such data. The growth and movement of population, the effect of taxation 
and regulation on industry, the factors which control and affect exploitation 
of agricultural and mineral resources, the fluctuations of trade, banking and 
exchange ; nutritional, educational ana public health trends — to mention only a 
few — all are susceptible of such statistical analysis as will, if the results be properly 
co-oidinated, provide the only solid basis for national and international economic 
planning. 

‘♦Your own researches have already been of the greatest use in many 
subsidiary, yet highly important, aspects of internal administration, and we expect 
still further advantages to accrue from the woik which the Institute is doing and 
is encouraging others to do 

“Here I feel that I must make a special mention of the services of Professor 
Mahalanobis, the Honorary Secretary of the Statistical Institute, to statistical 
progress in India. Commencing his work on a voluntary basis more than fifteen 
years ago, he gradually gathered an organisation around him. The studies in 
which he had his helpers engaged from time to time in an advisory capacity to 
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various Provincial Governments, soon won him a well deserved recognition, and 
once financial assistance was forthcoming,, the Laboratory which Professor 
Mahalanobis had created developed into the Institute as it is now. It would be 
difficult adequately to appreciate the value to India of this great piece of creative 
endeavour. 

“Finally, I must congratulate the Conference on having secured as its visiting 
President for this year a scientist of the calibie of Professor Hotelling. A glance 
at the list of his publications is enough to indicate the depth of his knowledge and 
the scope of his achievements in the sphere of statistical research. I feel sure that 
under his guidance the deliberations of this Conference will be both successful and 
beneficial. I have now great pleasure in calling upon Professor Hotelling,” 

Presidential Address 

Prof. Harold Hotelling then delivered his presidential address. Pie said 

Statistics in India has had a brilliant beginning. The superior standards of 
work exemplified by the Statistical Laboratoiy at the Presidency College and by 
the papers published in Sankhya, have given a solid basis in the ornamsation and 
activities of the Indian Statistical [institute, have made an impiession in all parts 
of the woild where statistics is cultivated as a scholaily subject. Official and 
semi-official inquiries on a variety of subjects, such for example as that relating to 
the acreage under jute, bid fair soon to attain a reliability in this country 
surpassing that of corresponding inquiries in countries in which statistical 
investigations have been carried on over a longer period. 

To a very great extent this development is due to the inspired zeal and 
scientific talents of one man, Professor P. C. Mahalanobis. His work, and that of 
members of his laboratoiy group, have been fundamental not only in exemplifying 
the use of proper statistical methods already worked out, showing the way for 
others also to use with confidence these powerful tools of inquiry and inference, 
but also in developing new methods appropriate to situations not covered by 
previous methodological research. 

Another cause of the auspicious character of the beginning that has been made 
of statistical work in India is that this country has never been encumbered with 
the mass of inaccurate, inefficient and obsolete statistical methods and notions that 
elsewhere have impeded progress. This advantage has an industrial analogy. When 
Germany and Japan emerged late from their backward feudal conditions and 
embarked on modern industrial life they astounded the woild with the speed of 
their development and quickly outdistanced long -established competitors. The 
fundamental reason for this seems to be that they were not loaded do v n with 
decrepit old machinery or (what is even more important) decrepit old ideas and 
methods which in other countries had come by long usage to be regarded almost 
as divine revelation. India is to-day unencumbeied by a great body of superstitions 
which, in countries where statistical methods of some sort have long been used, 
stand as a massive barrier against the intrusion of superior methods and ideas. 
There is reason to think that in the absence of these superstitious baniers, and 
with the excellent start that has been made, statistical theory and statistical 

S ractice will rise rapidly in India to heights not yet dreamed of just as industrial 
evelopment increased most rapidly where it was newest. 

Aid to Improve Human Life 

The many ways in which statistical methods and statistical data are 
capable of improving human life, through the natuial and the social sciences, and 
in industry and economic activities of myriad kinds, are only beginning to be 
understood in spite of their truly impressive accomplishments. The chaste 
beauty and intellectual delights of the theory of statistical inference, regarded 
as the offspring of mathematics and inductive logic, are known at present only 
to a few devotees ; but this theoiy is bound in time to receive a wider appreciation 
and a higher valuation even apart from its practical usefulness in the form of 
applications. Such appreciation will secure for statistical methods and statistical 
theory the interest and support which is necessary to enable their full potentialities 
being realised in bringing new light and new vigour to every department of 
the national life. 

The statistical superstitions of which I speak are the vestigial structures 
remaining from bygone methods and notions of many periods, but come largely 
from the empiiicist movement in science with which the nineteenth century 
over- corrected the speculative tendencies of earlier times. This nineteenth-century 
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empiricism emphasised facts as against theories, and in some minds became 
hypertrophied into an unwillingness to interpiet observations in the light of the 
theoiy of enors of observations. The facts, and the facts alone, were regarded 
as worthy of real consideiation, and any imaginative interpretation was to be 
frowned upon severely. This attitude led for example to the tabulation of official 
statistics in forms which gieatly diminished their usefulness to the seeker after 
underlying causes and tendencies, sacrificing much of the valuable information 
inheient m them by such procedures as excessively coarse and irregular grouping, 
and the neglect of gross-tabulation whose results might have revealed much 
regarding social and economic forces. 

Mathematics and Statistics 

Another consequence of the pievalent hypertrophied empiricism has been 
a separation from the mathematical theory of statistics and probability 
of the processes of inventing statistical _ methods and procedures and of choosing 
among those available. Examples of this unnatural separation will be apparent 
at a glance at any one ot numerous text-books on statistics used widely in 
colleges in some countries. The boast of these books is that they do not 
require any knowledge of mathematics and can be undei stood by any one. Eaily 
in the book there is usually an extended discussion of various kinds of averages, 
such as arithmetic, geometric and harmonic means, the median, and the mode. 
The choice to be made by the statistician among these vaiious measures of 
eential value is gravely discussed in terms ot ease of calculation and other 
properties of secondary importance, without any mention whatsovei of the vital 
fact that the most accurate estimate of a central value in terms of observations is 
a function of the form of the frequency distribution, determinable together with 
a measure of its aecuiaey by the mathematical methods of the theory of estimation. 
Latei in the book there is likely to be a long chapter or series of chapteis on 
time series, with many illustrations of procedures but with a total disregard 
of the problem of making inferences from time series w 7 ith the help of the theory 
of probability. Many pages are devoted in some of these books to teaching bad 
methods of dealing with seasonal variation, sedular trend, correlation and regression. 
One method of " calculating seasonal variation propounded in numerous such 
books, and even to-day being taught to thousands of students by laborious 
numerical drilling, is not only inefficient in the modern sense of losing a large 
part of the information intrinsic in the data, but involves an altogether excessive 
amount of computational woik in comparison with simpler and more accurate 
methods ; and besides all this, gives adjustments for seasonality that in many 
cases leave the adjusted seiies with obvious traces of seasonal variation. To the 
gieat fundamental advances in the theory and technique ot statistical inference 
that have been made in recent decades some of these books remain completely 
indifferent. 

Defect in Teaching of Statistics 

What is true of the text-books must be assumed to be true also of a great 
number of teachers of statistics. In countries where statistics has become an 
old subject of instruction it is quite common to find it taught by instructors 
who not only are without any fundamental knowledge of the subject but, through 
lack of pxeparation in mathematics and statistical theory, are unable even to read 
the current literature of the subject they are teaching. Whereas university teachiug 
in most subjects is supposed to be in the hands of those who have specialised 
in their respective subjects to the extent of contributing to them, if has come 
to be thought in some places that a sufficient qualification for a teacher of 
statistics is a knowledge of some field in which statistics is applied. 

Mathematics is neglected in connection with the teaching of statistics 
on the ground that the students would not understand it. Perhaps a better 
reason is that the teachers and the authors of the books do not understand it. 
Because of the failure to go through the mathematical derivations of statistical 
formulae in the piocess of teaching them, mistakes are perpetuated and multiplied, 
copied from text-book to text-book, and accepted and incorporated into statistical 
practice by credulous students who have never learned to examine critically the 
derivations and full meanings. An instance of this sort of thing is displayed by 
the so-called standard error of the coefficient of rank correlation. Walter G. 
Eels, in the Journal of the American Statistical Association for 1929, gave an 
amusing compilation of numerous versions of this formula taken from different 
text-books, differing apparently because of accumulated copying errors from each 
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other and from that given in a paper of Karl Pearson’s from which ultimately 
they were supposed to have been derived. The comedy is heightened by the 
discovery that this paper of Pearson’s is nob mathematically rigorous, and we 
have no very good xeason to think that the vaiious authors would have given 
the correct instruction to their readers even if they had all copied with more care. 

Position in India 

This phase in the development of statistics from which Western countries 
are now emerging with consideiable dilliculty, seems to have been skipped m 
India. No one in this country, so far as 1 can find, is engaged in promulgating 
unsound statistical methods. Moreover, constructive research of a fundamental 
sort is going on, as is evidenced in the pages of Sankliya where the mathematical 
contributions of R. C. Bose, S. N. Roy, P, V. Sukhatme, K. R. Nair and others 
have won recognition tlnoughout the world, and by the very substantial 
contributions to statistical theory by Indians published in other countries. The 
pages of Sankhya and of other journals also bear witness to the intelligent 
application of statistical methods, with frequent minor additions to them, having 
general value, by workers in the various sciences, in industry, and in 
agricultural lesearch. 

The stage is thus set for a great development of sound statistics in this 
country. Application usually lags behind theory by a considerable number of years. 
This lag has been growing smaller. The properties of the conic sections worked 
out by Greek geometers were not applied until two thousand yeais later, when 
they were ready for the work of Kepler and Copernicus and played an essential 
part in the development of modern science. On the other hand, only a few decades 
elapsed between the diseoveiy of electromagnetic induction by Faraday and Henry 
and the establishment of an electric power industry based on the use of this 
principle in dynamos. More recent discoveries in pure science have found their 
first applications in still less time, but continue indefinitely to yield new human 
values, The pure theory of statistics now being developed can likewise be depended 
upon to bring about, in a relatively short time, an increasing stream of new human 
value of the most diverse sorts. 

The great mistake that is always being made is to undervalue pure science 
and abstract theory in comparison with the more direct and obvious values of 
applied science, inventions, machines, and techniques. In statistics this has meant a 
concentration on practical applications, without troubling too much about the 
quality of the statistical tools used in them. I have often heard economic 
statisticians quote the assertion that it is foolish to use a fine razor to do the work 
of an axe, apparently feeling that this means that their bad data call for the use of 
bad statistical methods, whereas actually the very fact of the excessive irregularity 
of economic data requires accurate treatment in order to extract the small amount 
of valuable information that is in them from the large irrelevant portions. And so 
the axe is used on a good deal of statistical material that might yield something 
quite useful under more intelligent treatment. The real reason underlying such 
wasteful procedures is an ignorance of fundamental theory that leads to an aversion 
to it. An essential part of the development of statistics should be a close attention 
and a high regard for the mathematical and logical foundations. It is only in this 
way that proper teaching of statistics, sound practice, and continued progress can 
be insured. 

Statistical Institutes Work Reviewed 

Pro/. P. C. Mahalanobis of the Statistical Institute, Calcutta, reviewed the 
activities of the All- India Statistical Conference during the last year and said that 
they deemed it a privilege to have the opportunity of holding the annual conference 
in Madras which had “an established tradition for statistical work and a great 
reputation for mathematical reseaiches,” Statistics had its origin in statecraft and 
had always been intimately connected with public administration ; and they, 
therefore, felt greatly honoured and encouraged by His Excellency’s presence on 
this occasion as it set the seal of approval of the head of the Government of the 
Province on the proceedings. He thanked Mr. V. V. Giri for his active sympathy 
and help as the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and Dr. Thomas and other 
members of the Reception Committee for the excellent arrangements made by them 
for the Conference. Professoiially, Mr. Harold Hotelling represented both 
mathematics and economics — the two disciplines which supplied the very 
foundations of modern statistics ; but it was as something more than a 
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mathematician or an economist, namely, as an eminent statistician that they 
welcomed him that day. 

Pioceeding, Prof. Mahalanobis said that statistics was becoming moie and 
more an all:pervading subject, because the basic purpose of statistical science was 
to devise efficient methas by which information might be collected, usually and 
preferably in a quantitative form, for being used in all spheres of human 

knowledge and activities. The aim is to gather the largest amount of relevant 
information with the smallest expenditure of time, energy, and money ; and also 
to do this in such a way that the information might be used with scientific 

precision, and the reliability of the mateiial might be assessed with objective 

validity. . Statistical science was a pre-iequisite for all other sciences in which 
information in a quantitative form was necessary, for progress. Statistics was also 
indispensable in all practical activities of human society in which directed effort 
must be based on objective knowledge for the achievement of success. Statistics, in 
fact, had its oiigin in social needs ; and moie than other sciences it had always 
had its chief source of inspiiation in problems of human welfare. Statistical 

science thus gained its real significance from the social background of man. 
Whatever success the Statistical Institute had attained in its woik was due to its 
keeping this guiding motive steadfastly in view. It had been their constant 
endeavour to show that statistics could be dnectly useful in practical affairs. It 
had been their good fortune to have succeeded in doing so effectively in some 
important schemes ; and they were gratified at the increasing measure of public 
recognition of the statistical science. 

Pro/. Mahalanobis then dealt at length with diffeient methods of statistical 
compilation, such as complete enumeration, and random sampling and said that 
the greater part of the work of statistical institutes during the year under review 
was concerned with researches in “sampling theory” and ‘*the design of experiments” 
as well as the practical technique of the sampling method. There was urgent need 
for developing suitable technique in regard to crop forecasts at reasonable cost and 
the sampling method offered the only possible line of advance in this connection. 
The Professor then described statistical investigations conducted in regard to crop 
cutting, sugarcane pests, labour statistics, diet and health surveys. The foithcoming 
census, the speaker continued, was likely to afford considerable scope for the 
application of modern statistical methods. He hoped it would be possible to 
organise a number of socio-economic sample enquiries to supplement the population 
census in 1941. 

White it was gratifying to find that the need for the use of modern statistical 
methods was being increasingly realised, there was no arrangement in India to 
provide whole time training in statistics. The demand for such tiaining was so 
insistent that a class was opened in Calcutta last year. But there could be no 
guarantee of the supply of tiained statisticians in requisite numbers until 
satisfactory arrangements were made for training by the Central Government and 
the Universities. 

Dr. P. J* Thomas’ Address 

Dr. P. J. Thomas , President of the Madras Branch of the Indian Statistical 
Institute and Geneial Secretary of the Conference, proposing a vote of thanks to 
His Excellency and the delegates, said that the Madras Branch was only two years 
old, but University had engaged itself in statistical studies for many years. The 
Institute at Calcutta, under the able guidance of Prof. Mahalanobis, was doing 
admirable work, especially in theoretical statistics, and his studies had been helpful 
in regard to crop forecasting and measuring of foods. In Madras, they were trying 
to specialise in ecoomic applications of statistics. After all, statistics arose as 
political aiithmetic. From the beginning, it dealt with the measuring of the things 
that interested the St ate —population, production, trade, prices, wages, national 
income, and public finances. It was these chiefly that they had been studying in 
Madras. 

While a certain amount of theoretical analysis was essential for the advance- 
ment of knowledge in any blanch of science, there was, Dr. Thomas continued, the 
danger of its being overdone in certain branches of knowledge. If economics was to 
have any real practical value and economists were to give useful guidance to policy, 
they had to make statistical analysis of economic problems. With the growth of 
Government control in many fields of economic activity, it had become essential for 
governments and politicians to measure the results of policies and this could 
be done only with the yardstick of facts and figures. Whatever the condition 
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elsewhere, statisticians in India could not make any contribution to economic 
thought nor give any assistance to the formulation of policy unless they 
patiently collected the facts of economic life and analysed problems statistically, 
It was this conviction that had made the Madias University specialise in 
detailed surveys of economic conditions, rural and mban and study and 

interpietation of the statistics of industiy, agucultuio, and foieign tiade published 
by the Government from time to time. 

Reliable piimary data, Dr. Thomas continued, were essential for proper 

statistical analysis of economic problems. Collection of such data on a wide 

scale was really the work of governments and tl;e academic students could 
only help in using them for economic analysis. The University could— and, 

he hoped, would— foster the study of statistics by introducing it more widely 
in its Degree couises and instituting a separate Diploma in Statistics. With 
the introduction of various measures* of economic amelioration, it had become 

imperative for provincial governments to collect and interpret statistics on a 
growing range of subjects. It was not enough to make sporadic enquiues. 

The Madras Government were the lirst provincial Government to attach a 

trained statistician to the Industries Depaitment. Much valuable information 
had thus been collected about family budgets, prices, and tiade conditions and 
was maintaining a cost of living index of labouiers in the Oity. It was time 
they went further, for there was need for a standing Board or Bmeau of 

Economic Enquiry which would, besides making any investigations the Govern- 
ment might need fiom time to lime, also cairy on a continuous interpretation 
of economic phenomena. He hoped that this question would soon engage the 
attention of the Government. A more intensive study of economic statistics 
was essential to-day in India, In Madras, they were working on this convic- 
tion and it would, he said, be their endeavour to develop here a School of 
Economic Statistics. It gave them great plcasiue to welcome Professor Hotelling 
who ably combined the two ides of economist and statistician. From its 
inception, statistical science had been connected with the woik of the State 
and it was but fitting that the administrative head of the State in Madras 
should open the Conference. On behalf of economic statisticians he thanked 
His Excellency for initiating in the presidency various important policies of 
economic amelioration which they hoped would contribute greatly to the 
welfare of its teeming millions. The session then adjourned. 

Mr. Yeats on aim of Census 

In connection with the session of the Conference, a discussion was held 
on the 4th. January at the Senate Room, Chepauk, on “Census and population 
statistics”. Mr. if. W. if. YcaitUt i.o.S , Census Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, presided. 

Mr. Yeatts, in the course of his address, observed that the statistical field 
of India was crying out for a harvest of information ; but they had to get 
more reapers into it. Though he . happened to be the Census Commissioner, 
he took a wider view oE his position and functions. They should not really 
look at the past at all. They should observe in the present for the future. 
He would like to throw a much longer beam ahead and try to see what the 
developments of Indian economic and administrative life would be and what 
part the census should play in that life. 

His ideal was, Mr* Yeatts continued, that every citizen should be a field 
observer. One of the drawbacks and weaknesses ot statistics in all countries 
was the distance that so often occurred between the original phenomena to be 
recorded and the first occurrence or presence of a person with the necessary 
outlook or training to check, criticise or test them in time. They should aim 
at nairowing that gap. The idea, of accurate observation was a thing which 

could be taught to students in schools. Children, being usually more 

detached in their approach than adults, were within their own fields the 

best observers of all. If their whole body of citizens were observers, then 

they could replace second-hand or even third-hand by first-hand data* They 
could follow up individual aspects both for their own and for their typical 
importance. 

He used the word “typical” for a reason, Mr. Yeatts added. They had in 
India a population of continental dimensions. They wished to have a great 
variety of information about that population expiessed in statistical tables. But 
the mere physical preparation of a single table for a, population of 375 millions 
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was an extensive and expensive labour. If they could, through improvement 
in their own equipment or skill, so lessen their enor and extend their scope, 
that they could establish types from which they could accurately pioject the 
whcde they had befoie them the possibility of a far moie useful application of 
their limited and relatively inextensible financial resources. That was, of course, 
sampling and safety hist should be the motto of all sampling activities. Once 
they had a sufficient cadie of reliable obseiveis in close and regular contact 
with phenomena then they should be able to deiive all the information they 
required from an examination of material regulaily produced day by day m the 
life of the country. 

pealing next with the great potentialities of vital statistics, Mr. Yeatts said 
that if their vital statistics were even xational in their content, they should be well 
on the way to a clearer appreciation of what had been called India’s population 
pioblem, He would like to ask this time such questions as the age of motheis at 
the birth of their hist child and the number of childien bom. He hoped that this 
would make the vital statistics authorities in the Provinces and the States to add 
this information also to their system of birth reporting. Pointing out that the 
latest repoifc of the Public Health Commissioner was for 1937, Mi. Yeatts said that 
this was due to the fantastic delays of some pails of the country in sending their 
reports. Vital statistics lelated to incidents happening e\ery day and at any hour 
of the day and a proper system should concentiate on making the* repoit of such 
incidents as easy and almost automatic as possible. Was theie any reason why 
they should not widen the lists of peisons to whom such reports might be made ? 
At the end of a seiies of broadcast talks from Delhi he had suggested a synoptic 
vision which looked at the census not as an activity in itself but as part of the 
geneial scheme, of administration and information the countiy needed and designed 
to take a proper place in that scheme, linked up efficiently but without overlapping 
with all the other elements. 

Dealing next with the census operations, Mr. Yeatts said that it had two broad 
and distinguishable spheres. The fiist was enumeration and the other tabulation. 
They had to make suie that the entire population was asked the questions decided 
upon. In England the house-holder was the enumerator and the so-called 
enumeratoi was merely a distributor and collector of forms. This system was out 
of the question in India on account of wide-spread illiteracy nor was it possible to 
pay the enumerators as in Ameiica. The problem had been solved in the past on 
account of the public spirit of the people who did the enumeration. India had 
arrived at the great truth that where fundamental matters of social observation 
were concerned, the citizen should be the observer and be prepared to assist the 
State in that capacity. This was a spirit which they should preserve for all times. 
In the roytwari areas, particularly in South India, they had village officers with 
previous experience of census work. He would like to see constant thought being 
devoted as to how they could use these factors to bring in regularly the information 
they wanted. 

Mi. Yeatts stated that he proposed to piint foims with only numbers for the 
questions framed on an all-India basis. The actual questions could be made known 
through local presses. The questions should elicit the sort of information the 
country wanted now or might require for the futuie. Certain questions like age 
and occupation had to be asked. The process of tabulating such essential 
information would require a lot of money and only a little would be left for other 
questions. Further every question they prescribed had to be asked by the 
enumerator. He was the man to bring home the goods and they must study him 
and see that he understood those questions perfectly. 

Prof, P. C . Mahalanobis agreed with Mr. Yeatts that the public spirit in 
India should be fully utilised for the collection of information. Putting in a plea 
for supplementing the census by special surveys, he said that there should be a 
permanent census organisation in the country. If this was not possible the next 
census should try a few experiments in some things There was no doubt a good 
deal of latent spirit in the countiy ; but the initiative must come fiom the top. 
His plea was for conducting sample surveys covering demographic and economic 
and social enquiries. For such woik, non-official statistical woikeis could be drafted 
in ; but they must work under the guidance of the Census Commissioner. Finally, 
he pleaded for the preservation of the census slips for use later on. 

Dr. P, J . Tomas said that the ensuing census was going to be a very im- 
portant one as it was coming after a period of severe depression. An ill-balanced 
economy in which too many people depended on land had been the bane of this 
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country for long and students of economics were scanning the occupational tables 
in successive censuses to see if more of the people had been taking to industrial 
pursuits. Great progress had since been made in industries and it would be 
interesting to know how this large industrial advance had affected their occupational 
structure and level of development. 

After pleading for a separate census of production, which would bring in 
information about organised industries, Dr. Tomas said that in India organised 
industries accounted for only a fraction of the total industiial population. The 
great bulk of them pursued hadiciafts in their own cottage and statistics of this 
larges mass of people could only be gathered thiough a careful use of the occupa- 
tional tables in the general census. Owing to the rapid advance in industrial 
production, unemployment had increased among handicraftsmen. Only a small 
percentage of these people had been absorbed by the industries. Some of them had 
gone to land which was already under a heavy pressure and others had migrated 
to towns in search of work. Those who talked of rapid mechanisation knew little 
of the misery that it might cause in the peculiar circumstances of India. 

Dr. Thomas urged that there should be some uniformity in the classification 
of occupations from census to census. This had not been the case in India. If 
the caste column was dropped, occupational tables become more accurate. He also 
thought that the entries in the column ‘infirmities’ weie of little reliability. For 
information, relating to deafness, blindness etc., they might utilise the Public 
Health Department from time to time. 

Concluding, Dr. Thomas said that a great deal of valuable information collect- 
ed at the census was left unutilised. The original sheets, which would provide 
valuable materials for economic research might be handed over to the Universities. 

Mr. A. £. Mukherjee of Baroda said that if it was not possible to have a 
permanent census department, they might undertake special surveys in certain 
directions. For instance, they might take up the question of feitility in Govern- 
ment servants or in people engaged in certain professions. This could be done 
easily provided they made a start from now. In the vital statistics, the age of the 
mother at the time of the first child birth was not given. This was a necessary 
information. For recording the age in the Census, they might give the completed 
years and months. Mr. Mukherjee was in favour of the retention of the ‘infirmities’ 
column, for he said that this at least gave them some information, regarding blind- 
ness, deafness, leprosy, etc., from decade. The meeting then terminated. 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— New Delhi— 30th. March 1940 
The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the federation of Indian Chambers of Commence and 
Industry was held at New Delhi on the 30th. March 1940 under the presidency of 
Dewan Bahadur C . S . Ratnasabhapatt Mudahar , who in the course of his address 
observed : — 

“The outbieak of the war in Europe has changed the entire perspective 
against which we are accustomed to examine our economic problems and 

difficulties in our annual sessions. I do not presume to prophesy the shape 
of things to come but I have no doubt in my mind that, if pioperly utilised, 
the situation created by the present war would enable India to secure her 
legitimate and fair share in the future redistribution of economic power, and 
to rise to the full statuie of her economic development”. 

We assemble here to-day against a tragic international political background. 
During my tenuie of office, the glowing international tension culminated in 

another major European conflict for the second time within the life-time of 
a generation. The political events in Europe were not without their effect 
on the political situation in India, In so far as His Excellency the Viceioy 
has pionounced that the political goal of India is the attainment of Dominion 
Status of the Westminster variety the declaration is, in my opinion, a 
welcome one. I believe that a considerable section of Indian public opinion 
would have been satisfied if His Majesty’s Government had given a very 
clear indication of the exact peiiod within which this goal would be realised 
by India without the least room for procrastination. 1 still hope that the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government in this regard would be made fully 

clear and unambiguous. As representatives of the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country we are much concerned in the pieservation of 
internal tranquillity. Economic progress becomes impossible without political 
stability. Unfortunately, events during the recent weeks are making it 
increasingly clear that unless wiser counsels prevail in time and men of 
goodwill spare no pains to avert any internal commotion and disorder, the 
country will be plunged in an unprecedented and serious political upheaval 
which will be disastrous not only to our political progress and economic 
prosperity but also to the interests of the United Kingdom in more senses 
than one. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe has changed the entire perspective 
against which we are accustomed to examine our economic problems and 

difficulties in our annual sessions. I do not presume to prophesy the shape 
of things to come but I have no doubt in my mind that, if properly 
utilised, the situation created by the present war would enable India to 
secure her legitimate and fair share in the futuie redistribution of economic 
power, and to rise to the full stature of her economic development. 

Govt.’s Attitude to Industry 

Here I cannot but observe that the attitude of the Government of 
India towards Indian industry and commerce, since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, does not appear to be very helpful. It is unfortunate that the 
Government should have thought it wise to impose heavy burdens on Indian 
industry and commerce, in the form of new taxes, such as the Excess Profits 
Tax, the increase in the Railway rates and faxes and the increases in the 
Sugar Excise and Petrol duty, at a time when the commercial community 
looked forward to the Government to give their help for bringing about a 
rapid advance towards industrialisation. 

Another important consideration which I would like to point out is the fact 
that the ability of the Indian industrialists to seize the present opportunity for forging 
ahead and making a rapid advance towards industrialisation will depend largely 
upon the attitude of Indian labour during the course of the war. I have evexy 
sympathy for the legitimate grievances of the wage-earners in India but I should 
like my friends in the Labour Camp to remember that India has much leeway to 
paake up towards full-fledged industrialisation and- during the transition period 
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any extravagant concessions would severely cripple her competitive position vis a-vis 
the foreign industrialists. In this connection, I would also emphasise the need for 
co-oidmating labour legislation and making it applicable to all India to anest the 
increasing tendency of the industries to shift from the British Indian Provinces to 
the Indian States. 

Trade Agreements 

Early in the past year, the Government of India opened negotiations with 
the Government of Japan for the lenewal of the Indo-Japanese Trade Convention 
and Protocol of 1937. The negotiations between the two Governments aie still in 
progress. As you may be aware, the non-official advise] 3 have submitted a unani- 
mous repoit and earnestly hope that Government would give theii seiious considera- 
tion to their views while negotiating the new agreement. I also urge upon the 
the Government of India the importance of an early conclusion of the new Trade 
Treaty between the two countries. The question of our trade treaties with other 
countries such as Japan, Burma, Ceylon, and the proposed Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation with the United States of Ameiica remind me of the miserable 
plight in which thousands of our fellow-countrymen are placed in some of the 
countries of the Bntisli Empire, such as South Afnca, Buima, Ceylon and some 
other parts of the worlds like Belgian Congo and Abyssinia. It is the fundamental 
duty of the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government in Great Biitain 
to secure the just lights and privileges of the Indian nationals who have settled 
abroad and I earnestly request the Government to utilise every means in then- 
power to safeguard the position and status of our nationals abroad who have 
by their labour and by their resources contributed so much to the develop- 
ment and the prosperity of the countries which they have adopted. 

Two other questions which I would like to refer to aie : (1) the recent 
amendment of the Distnbution Order in Council of 1936 wffiieh embodied the 
provisions of the Niemeycr Awaid, and (2) the pioposed census of production. It 
is reported that the Government of India have under consideration a scheme to 
organise a census of production of all the large-scale oigamsed industries in the 
country. Most of the progressive industrial countries have enacted laws for the 
taking of a compulsory periodical census of pioduction. I welcome the belated 
intention of the Government to take a census of production of organised industries, 
but I would urge them to extend the scope of the census by applying it 
also to the minor and small industries in this countiy. So far as the recent 
amendment of the Distribution Older in Council (1936), which embodied the provi- 
sions of the Niemeyer Award, is concerned, I would very earnestly draw the attention 
of the Government of India to the fact that the amendment of any important 
part of the constitution which has far-reaching consequences on the prospects 
of the successful woiking of provincial autonomy, at a time when the majority of 
the responsible Governments have ceased to operate, is likely to seiiously undermine 
the public confidence in the Piovinces and to aggravate the difficulties of the 
Provincial Governments when the normal working of the constitution is restored. 

The most obvious effect of the war on Indian economy is that it has created 
an appreciable increase in the demand for a number of India’s primary products 
and has to some extent enhanced the prices at which they can be sold. In my 
opinion there is no case for the control of prices of our expoi table agricultural 
commodities and any attempt to check the prices when they are just recovering 
from the abnormally low levels which have prevailed during the last decade, would 
amount to deliberately denying to the cultivator his legitimate right to utilise 
the present opportunity for recouping his resources which were severely depleted as 
a result of the depression. The rise in the prices of and the increase in the demand! 
for Indian agricultural produce is bound to result in an increase in the purchasing 
power of our masses. ^ I . would, in this connection, urge the Reserve Bank ol 
India to explore the possibilities of encouraging habits of saving amongst our 
rural population, by the # issue of special Savings Certificates for the exclusive 
benefit of the rural population. To be attractive, the Savings Certificates should 
carry a relatively higher rate of interest, and be easily realizable, preferably at 
par, and the Reserve Bank must endeavour to keep a substantial gold reserve 
as a backing against these Certificates, 

Another sphere in which the war has produced striking changes is in the 
sphere of our foreign trade. Our external trade is likely to benefit from the present 
emergency as a result of the substantial increase in the demand for India’s staple 
exportable commodities, the prices at which our exports are being sold abroad 
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and the diiect purchases made in India on behalf of the Allied Governments. The 
increase in the value and volume of our exports is, to some extent, likely to be 
offset by the complete elimination of our ‘trade with our enemies, by the inconve- 
niences to our normal trade with the neutrals and by the lack of adequate shipping 
space for our exports to various international maikets. 

I would uige the Government to set up an Expert Council, consisting of 
the representatives of Indian industry and commerce and to administer the 
provisions of the various contiols (expoit, import and exchange) in consultation 
with such a body. 

Accumulation of Sterling Resources 

Another problem in the realm of our external trade is the fact that the 
relatively greater increase in the value and volume of our exports compared with 
our imports is bound to result m a large favourable balance of trade and lead to 
an enoimous accumulation of Sterling resources held in London on our account. 
How and in what manner we can conveit these Sterling resources with a view to 
receiving the full value of the payments for our exports which are at piesent 
being made in terms of Steiling, is a problem which deserves the most serious 
consideration and careful thought at the present; juncture. I welcome the announce- 
ment of the Government to utilize a part of our Sterling resources for the 
conveision of our present Steiling obligations into Rupee obligations. My only 
hope is that the Government would bring about this conversion hr the light of 
capacity of the Indian money market to absorb the Rupee securities. I 'would, 
in this connection, draw the earnest attention of the Government to a strong feeling 
in the country that in view of the uncertainty about the future of Sterling, il 
is advisable that we should utilise part of these Sterling resources to purchase 
gold so as to build up a laige gold reserve and also partly to build up a reserve 
of an alternate strong currency such as dollar. I would urge the same consideration 
to the disposal of the proceeds of our silver sales which are at present being Irept 
in the form of Steiling in London. India is a debtor country and her whole 
financial stability is based upon her ability to expoit larger quantities relatively 
to her imports and to maintain an export-surplus which would be equivalent in 
value to her total liabilities abroad. It is of utmost importance, therefore, that 
we should utilize this opportunity created by the war to partly convert our 
Sterling obligations so as to lessen the pressure which the Steiling remittances 
exeit on our Exchange, and mainly to build up a strong Gold Reserve to withstand 
the difficulties which would arise at the end of the present war. I tiust that the 
authorities concerned would show great caution in managing our currency during 
the piesent war and would see to it that the tragic tampering by executive action 
with our cunency policy which deprived India of the major benefits accruing flora 
the last war, would not be repeated duiing the present struggle. 

Importance of National Shipping 

While commenting on the prospects of our export trade, I should like to 
urge the importance of the necessity of developing a powerful Indian mercantile 
marine. The present war has made every maritime country realise the great 
importance of national shipping for its economic prosperity in times of peace 
and for the defence of its coasts in times of war. Our shipping has not been 
allowed to handle moie than one-fifth of the entire coastal trade of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. It should be lemembered -that the coastal trade is regarded as the 
preserve of its national shipping by every maritime country. As the Government 
of India have accepted their responsibility to help national shipping in 
making substantial progress in participating in carrying trades, I trust they 
will use their influence in solving the existing deadlock between the Indian 
shipping companies and the British shipping companies, so that the just 
and legitimate claims of the national shipping industry will be recognised 
and the onward march of Indian shipping ensured Indian shipping has 
practically no share in India’s overseas trade. This is certainly a serious 
disadvantage to the large export and import trade of India— a disadvantage 
which has become more pronounced under the present conditions of the 
war. I earnestly hope that when the question comes up for further considera- 
tion, justice will be done to the cause of Indian shipping by allotting to it 
its proper quota of the trade. 

We have not so far tackled the problem of developing important producers’ 
goods industries, such as machinery-making or heavy chemicals, and every 
effort must be made to develop these industries during the present emergency. 
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Another source from which stimulus may be given for the establishment of 
new industries is the activities of the War Supply Department. This Department is 
likely to collect valuable data regarding the possibilities of new industries and 
I would venture to suggest that the Depaitment should make available to the 
commeicial and generaf public such infoimation in booklet form from time 
to time. In regard* to the establishment of new industries, the first and foremost 
difficulty of the Indian businessmen at present is the difficulty to secure 

adequate machinery for the flotation of new enterprises in the country. 

Government could come to their help by seeming machinery from abioad at 
reasonable prices and by placing at the disposal of the industries whatever 

technical help and advice they need regarding the establishment of a new 
industry. Government should help the development of new industries by initial 
assistance in the case of important key industnes as also by giving an assurance 
to the business community that in the case of new industnes which will be 
established during the war, the Government would be prepared to help by 
granting a protective tauff for a reasonable penod after the end of the war. 

The supreme need of the hour, to my mind, is that the Government should 
take a long-term view of the situation and lay down specific plans for bring- 

ing about, a rapid industrial development which would be commensurate with the 
requirements and resources of this country. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Protest against Excess Profits Bill 

The meeting carried a resolution put from the chair strongly protesting against 
the imposition ot the Excess Profits Tax, which in the Federation’s opinion will 
adversely affect the development of industries and commerce and check the flow of 
new capital badly needed for financing present and new industries. The resolution 

deelaied that such a levy at the piesent time, when Industries and Trade had just 

begun to recover and conditions were ripe for an industrial expansion in the country, 
would stiike at the root ot industrial and commercial development of the country. 

Supply Requirements 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved a resolution requesting the Government of India 
to resume the practice of advertising their supply requirments in the “Indian Trade 
Journal” wherever possible and urging Government to keep in view the necessity 
of informing the public that the wartime supplies were purchased with due regard 
to the interest of Indian industries by a periodical publication of how the various 
tendeis were dealt with and the supplies met. 

Mr. M, U* Bhat (Bombay), Mr. P. P. Gupta (Cawnpore) and Mr. Nauman 
m.l.a. (Central) supported the resolution which was canied. 

Control of Prices 

The next resolution reiterated the Federation’s conviction that there was no case 
for the control of prices of staple agricultural commodities at the present juncture 
in India and urged Government to remember that in the case of exportable agri- 
cultural produce, the prices of which were determined by international factors, 
contiol of prices without being effective would depiive the Indian cultivators of the 
benefit accruing to them from the changed conditions of demand and supply in 
the world maikets. The resolution theiefore expiessed the opinion that Government 
should not deny this legitimate opportunity to the cultivator to average up his 
losses of the past ten years. The Federation appreciated the Government’s desire to 
take all measures for the successful prosecution of the war but they wished to 
emphasise that Government should see that while purchases were being made by 
the controlling authorities on behalf of the allies, the Indian cultivators received 
the same consideration as his brother eultivatois in the dominions. 

Mr. P. M. Gandhi (Bombay) moved the resolution which was supported by 
Mr, #. 8. Bagla (Cawnpore), Mr. V, K t Dhange (Bombay) and Mr. <7. P. Chetty 
(Madras) and passed. 

Plea for Indian Mercantile Marine 

A lengthy resolution urging the establishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine 
was passed. It ran : — 

“The Federation is strongly of opinion that as national shipping is essential 
for developing India’s economic sufficiency and as India’s second line of 
defence, India should have, without any delay, a large, efficient and fully developed 
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shipping owned, controlled and managed by its own nationals. The difficulties 
recently experienced in connection with India’s import and exports txade and the 
disorganisation of its important passenger traffic particularly on the West Coast* 
emphasise more than befoie the imperative need of India possessing a large and 
powerful mercantile maiine of its own. The Federation, therefore, deeply deplores 
that in spite of the declaied and recognised responsibility of the Government of 
India for helping India to build up such a mercantile maiine in this country, 
neither have the Government ot India taken any effective steps to help 
national shipping concerns in seeming substantial participation in India’s 

maiitime tiades, coastal and oveiseas, nor have they laid down a policy or 
evolved any plan for achieving that object which eveiy maiitime country 
having a national Government has done and has been doing for its own nationals. 

“The Federation uiges the Government of India to allot a substantial share 
to Indian national shipping concerns in the distribution of the Haj trafic 

“The Federation welcomes the enterprise ot the Scindia ft team Navigation 
Company for starting a shipbuilding yard in India and calls upon government 
to give eveiy assistance and encouragement foi the speedy development of the 
shipbuilding industry which is vital to the maintenance of India’s position as 
an important maritime country.” 

Sir Abdul Halim G-huznavi , in moving the resolution, traced the history of the 
rivalry between Indian and British shipping and criticised the closing of the 

Calcutta poit to Haj traffic. He urged the Government of India first to insist 
on British shipping to come to terms with Indian shipping, second, to subsidize 
Indian shipping industry and thiid, to subsidize the proposed ship building 

yard in Calcutta. 

Mr. J. J. Kapadia (Bombay) supported the resolution. He said that but for 
the powerful influence of British shipping, the condition of Indian shipping would 
have been much better to-day. The speaker regretted that the Government of 
India had not learnt anything from the last war and would do nothing for Indian 
shipping during the present emergency. He referred to the failure of the 

Government of India in securing a share for Indian shipping in India’s trade 
with Great Britain and Japan. He voiced the apprehensions felt by Indian 
shipping about the appointment of Sir George Campbell, as Controller of 

Shipping. 

Mi. K \ L . Narsing Rao (Madras) opposed the resolution. He declared that 
before the federation committed itself to supporting the Scindia Company, and 
before that company claimed the sympathy and patronage of Indians, it must 
have a national board of management formed on an All-India basis, must have 
no managing agency system and must give up its piesent policy of not transfer- 
ring shares to bonafide Indian investors. The federation should take steps for the 
eventual nationalisation of the Indian Shipping Industry. 

Mr. Chunilal B, Mehta , speaking in suppoit of the Seindias, explained that 
the Boaid of Management was in fact an All-India one and as legards the 
managing agency system, it was a matter on which a difference of opinion 
existed in the country. The Company was against the tiansfer of its shares in 
certain cases because it was anxious to ensure that the shares did not pass into 
non-Indian hands. But he emphasised the question was not one connected with 
the management of the Company. The shareholders were more concerned with 
that— -but it was whether the Company was Indian and deserved suppoit, 

Mr. Haridas Lalji (Karachi) dwelt on what he described as the discriminatory 
treatment of British shipping interests against Indian trade and declared it was 
the duty of Indians to support national shipping. 

Mr. H. P . Bhagana opposing the reference to the Seindias in the resolution 
asked if that Company had not adopted against another Indian Company the 
same tactics which it complained the British companies adopted against it (cheers). 

The President suggested that in view of the opposition the reference to the 
Seindias might be omitted. 

Lala Shri Ram and Mr. KasturbJiai Lalbhai appealing to the House to 
pass the resolution as it stood explained that the name of Seindias had been 
mentioned because it happened to be the only Indian Company that had come 
forward to start a shipbuilding yard. The resolution did nothing to commit the 
federation to supporting the Company’s management. The simple issue was 
whether national shipping should be supported. 

Mr. Nar&inga Bao withdrew his opposition and the resolution was 
passed unanimously. 

50 
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Preserving Export Trade of India 

The meeting passed two more resolutions. One urged upon government the 
necessity of selecting suitably qualified Indians in making appointments to key 
posts, which have been created since the outbreak of the war with a view to 
associating Indians with important departments ot supply. 

Sa?'dar f\ S. Sodkbcins (Punjab) Mr. BalLushna Muujal and Mr. Agarwala 
spoke on the resolution. 

India's Export Trade 

The other resolution invited Government’s attention to inconveniences to 
India’s export tiade resulting from various restrictions such as licence for ship- 
ments etc. 

“The Federation urged upon Government the supreme importance of preserving 
India’s export maikets,* finding new ones in place ot those lost in the enemy 
tenitory and of seeming a fair share ot the wai. The Federation, tlieiefoie, re- 
quested Government to administer the various restrictions in such a way as to 
preserve and develop India’s export maikets : to iix details regarding the vaiious 
controls in consultation with the ‘bona fide’ representatives of the business com- 
munity, so as to ensure fair treatment to Indian businessmen : to secure adequate 
shipping space to Indian exporters and to examine cases in which hardship had 
resulted* by Government prohibition of exports, and either to buy up the exportable 
surplus of such industries or allow them to dispose of their surplus in 
expoit markets”. 

The session at this stage adjourned. 

Resolutions— Second Day— New Delhi— 3lst. March 1940 
Scientific Protection of Industries Demanded 

Next day, the 31st. March Mr. N. Saikar (Bengal) moved the following 
resolution 

“The Fedeiation welcomes the assurance given by the Hon. the Corameiee 
Member that the Government of India contemplate the liberalisation of the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission, under which protection is granted, 
so as to encourage the development ot industiies necessary to meet the lequiiements 
of war, and the further assurance that the new enterprises established during the 
war would not bo left unprotected at the termination of hostilities. 

tt In this connection, the Federation urges upon the Government the necessity 
of modifying their present procedure of granting protection, in the following 
manner 

(a) In the case of minor industries which, by their very nature, are not 
in a position to establish their case before a TanfF Board, Government should 
forthwith undertake ‘ad hoc’ enquiries on the lines of those conducted by Dr. Meek 
or Mr. Nehru, and should grant immediate piotection to such minor industries 
on their recommendations. 

(b) Industries which have been found vital in themselves or as auxiliaries 
to other industries during the war, should be entitled to protection, even if the raw 
material is not available or skilled labour may not be there during the initial stages. 

“The Federation urges that with a view to giving effect to the above, the 
Government should set up a permanent TaiifF Board with such changes in 
personnel as may seem necessary flora time to time in accordance with the nature 
of the industries applying for protection.” 

The resolution with the change suggested by the president was passed unani- 
mously. 

Mr. N. R. Barker pointed out that the Fiscal Commission formula of 1922 
for the grant of protection was devised under conditions which were no longer 
existent. A new formula suited to the present conditions was necessary, so that India 
might build up a compact and rational structure of Indian industry which was 
far more valuable than a number of industries satisfying each of the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

The policy of protection followed in India, said Mr. Sarkar, was unique, 
because nowhere in the world was the grant of protection hedged round with so 
many conditions. In England, the policy was to give protection wherever an 
industry faced unfair competition from foreign exports arising, for instance, from 
currency depreciation, or inferior conditions of labour. 
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In India as in the U. K, and the U. S. A,, development of industries should 
be the principal criterion, for the giant of protection, and the tariff board should 
have the power .of initiative for the grant of protection. He pleaded for decision 
and expedition in seizing the tremendous opportunities knocking at our doors. 

Mr. Chunilal B . Mehta (Bombay) endorsed the declaration that in these days 
of rapid development, a report, made even five years ago was obsolete. Even in 
1922, the policy of discriminating protection had its critics, and the need now un- 
doubtedly was for a change from discriminating protection to scientific protection. 
Whatever industry had a home maiket should be given protection. 

Bao Saheb C ♦ Hayavadana Rao (Bangalore) vigorously criticised what he 
described as Government’s policy of “protecting India against the policy of protec- 
tion.” What was needed, he declared, was not a negative policy which laid on 
industries the burden of proof of the claim for protection but one which laid the 
burden on the Government to give protection. 

Mr. AT. L . Narsmgha Bao , Mr. Hussambhai Laljee and Sir Abdul Halim 
Ohaznavi further supported the resolution. 

Industrial Research 

The Federation passed next the following resolution 

“The Federation welcomes the action of the Government in accepting their 
recommendation and in appointing the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research 
for bringing about greater co-oidination between industrial progress and scientific 
research. The Federation urges the Government to widen the scope of the work of 
the Board, so that the Board should serve as an organisation for surveying the 
progress so far made by the established industries, exploring the possibilities of 
developing secondary industries and suggesting the ways by which more effective 
and larger use could be made of the raw materials available in India, with a view 
to develop suitable manufacturing industries.” 

Mr. A. L. Ojha (Jharia) moving the resolution emphasised that industrial re- 
search could help India, not only to utilise her large resources in .minerals, but ulso 
her agricultural wealth. He referred to wneless condensers, which he said, could 
be manufactured in India from Mica, of which India has practically a . world mono- 
poly. There was, to give another instance, an oil called ‘Gurjan oil’ which was 
obtained from trees growing largely in Bengal, Buima, Assam and the Andamans, 
and this could be utilised to the paint and varnish industry. It was a happy 
augury that the Government of India should have set up the research board and 
should have put on its personnel noted industrialists such as Mr. Kastuiibhai 
Lalbhai and Lala Shriram. 

Sir Rahmtoola Chmoy supporting the resolution congratulated the Commerce 
Member on the appointment of the Board, but suggested that the . provision of 
Rs* Five lakhs was extremely inadequate. Taking into consideration the size 
of the country, he urged that the Government should consider the advisability 
of having at least two or three provincial branches of the board beginning 
with Bombay and Calcutta. Though the administrative needs of the board 
might requiie its being in Delhi in immediate and continuous contact with 
the Central Government, the actual woik oi the Board would be much more 
concerned with Bombay and Calcutta, the two centres of industry in India. 
He emphasised that agriculture and industry in India were, interdependent, 
and the real conflict was not between them, but between Indian industry on 
the one hand, and its foreign compefcitozs on the other. 

Lala Guru Sharanlal (Patna) Mr. K. Goenka (Calcutta) and Mr. L JD . 
Varshame (Cawnpore) further supported the resolution which was passed. 

Indians Overseas 

The meeting passed a resolution expressing deep anxiety and alarm at the 
“rapid deterioration in the status and rights enjoyed by Indians in the various 
parts of the British Empire, such as South Afiica, Ease Africa, Ceylon, Burma 
and the other colonies. The Federation recommends necessary steps to safe- 
guard the position and interest of Indian nationals abroad, ana to utilise 
India’s bargaining position for seeming this end, while negotiating trade 
treaties with other countries. 

They further hold that in negotiating the renewal of the present Indo- 
Burma trade regulations order, the Government of India should make it a 
necessary condition that the Government of Burma ensure security of life and 
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property of Indians in Burma and that the Government of Burma would not 
enact any laws for compulsory acquisition of lands or other properties of 
Indians against their will, or take an action that would tend to reduce their 
annual or capital values in any manner. 

Lala Bamsaran Das , Leader of the Opposition, Council of State, moved 
the resolution which was seconded by Sir Annamalai Chettiar and supported 
by Mr, Begraj Gupta, Mr. R. R. Gupta and Sardar Sodkans and passed. 

Customs Draw-backs and Allowances 

The following is the next resolution passed 

“The Federation invites the attention of the Government of India to the 
system of customs drawbacks and allowances in the customs and excise tariff 
ot the United Kingdom and recommends to the Government to adopt a similar 
system in the Indian customs and excise taiiff, so that in the case of 
imported raw materials which the Indian industrialists use for the manufacture 
of goods meant for export, the industrialists should be entitled to receive a 
refund of duty on the said imported raw materials in order to encourage produc- 
tion for export markets.” 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Satya Paul Viraiani (Amritsar), seconded 
by Mr. Dewan C» Mehra (Amritsar) and supported by Mr. S. G. Shah (Bombay) 
and Mr. I. D. Varshanie (Cawnpore). The session then concluded. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session — New Delhi — lltli. March 1040 
Viceroy’s Opening Address 

The two-day session of the annual meeting of the Chamber of Princes 
(. Narendra Mandal) was opened at New Delhi on the lltli. March 1940 by his 
Excellency the Viceroy m the Council House. Over 40 ruling princes attended. 
The public galleries were crowded with visitors and Ministers of States, and a 
number of distinguished visitors were present in the galleries below. 

Viceroy’s Address 

His Excellency, in opening the Conference, said : — 

“Your Highnesses, — It is, as you know, a veiy great pleasure to me to see you 
here again to-day, and to preside over your deliberations. 

“Since our last meeting, we have to mourn the deaths of two members of the 
Chamber — His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, and the Thakore Sahcb of 
Dhrol ; and of three membeis of the representative electorate — the Thakur of 
Bijanthe, the Maharaja of Kalahandi and the Raja of Miraj (senior). It will, I am 
ceitain, be the wish of all Your Highnesses that we should take the oppoi (.unity 
of this meeting to express our deep sympathy with the relatives of the 'Rulers 
whose names I nave mentioned, and that we should convey to their successors our 
sincere good -wishes for the prosperity and the happiness of their Btates. 

“The most significant and the most important event since we met a year ago, 
an event of over- whelming concern to all of us here to-day, is the outbreak of the 

war. His Majesty’s Government, as Your Highnesses so well know, continued till 

the last moment to spare no effort to resolve the difficulties that had arisen in the 
international sphere by peaceful means. If, in the result, their efforts were 
unsuccessful, they can at least feel that they had left nothing undone, and that no 
shaie of the responsibility for plunging the world into a conflict, the disastrous 
effects of which must last for many years to come, can fairly rest upon them. 
Princes And the Impact of War 

“The impact of the war has found the Princes of India, true to their 
traditions, staunchly loyal to His Maiosly the King- Emperor. They have placed 
their forces, their personal services, and all their resources at the disposal of the 
Crown, and they have contributed in every way open to them to the Empire’s 
cause. Those offers have, I can assure Your Highnesses, been most deeply and 
genuinely appreciated, and, as you are aware, in eveiy case in which it lias been 
possible to accept them, they have been accepted with deep and real gratitude. 
Many of the Rulers of the Indian Stales have expressed the utmost eagerness fo be 
allowed to serve personally in the theatre of war. I sympathise sincerely with 
them in their disappointment that it has not ns yet been found possible to take 

advantage of the offers of personal service. Your Highnesses wilt be .aware that, so 

far, the course of hostilities has differed very materially from that of the last war ; 
up to the present, there has been no substantial call on the manpower of India. If 
conditions alter in this respect, Your Highnesses may rest assiued that your offers, 
so deeply valued, will be remembered. 

Famine In Rajputana And Kathiawar 

‘‘Since our last meeting, many of Y T our Highnesses have had to face difficult 
problems consequent on the succession of poor monsoons which has visited so many 
parts of India ; and among those areas which have been particularly affected, have 
been large tracts of Rajputana and Kathiawar. In the steps they have taken to 
meet this calamity, the Governments of all the important States concerned have 
made full and liberal use of their reserves, and they have devised widespread and 
well-organised plans for the relief of suffering. It is my earnest hope that this 
year, the Btates affected will receive a timely and sufficient rainfall, and that the 
suffering of the people and the anxiety of the States’ Governments will be brought 
to an end. 

Issue Of Federation 

“As Your Highnesses are aware, His Majesty’s Government felt on the 
outbreak of the war that, in the conditions then prevailing and on a review of the 
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probable course of hostilities, they had no option but to hold in suspense, however 
reluctantly, the work in connection with the piepaiations tor Federation, white 
retaining Federation as their objective. Bat the suspension of those preparations 
does not mean that His Majesty’s Government, to repeat the words which I used a 
month or two ago at Baioda, ‘have in any way modified theii own view as io the 
necessity for securing Indian unity— a unity which can only be complete if. m the 
constitutional arrangements of the future, the histone 'Indian States, with their 
great and special traditions, take the place which we have always looked tor van l 
to seeing them occupy’. Your Highnesses are well aware of my \iews on [he 
question of Federation, and of its many advantages from the point of *iew, 
not only of the Indian States hue of India as a whole, and in particular of 
the unity of India. I am confident that you will appreciate the importance of 
continuing to apply your minds to this vitally important problem and to the 
questions that aiise in connection with it. 

“When we last met, I spoke very frankly and very directly to Your 
Highnesses on the subject of setting the houses of the States in order. I do not 
wish to repeat all that I said then. My view of the profound importance of 
action on the lines which I then indicated remains unchanged. Indeed, if 
anything, I regaid it, in the light of developments over the last twelve mon^s, 
as of gieater importance now than I did when [ addressed yoiu in March llfM. 
I gratefully acknowledge that many Eulers have, of late, made earnest endeavours 
to improve theii administrative standards, that various admirable reforms have 
been introduced, and that measures have, in many cases, been taken to ensure that 
all legitimate complaints on the part of State subjects receive due consideration. 
But I earnestly hope that Your Highnesses will not cease to give your continual 
and close attention to the perfecting of your administrative machinery. The 
value of administrative leform remains as great and as pressing as ever, and 
it would be rash to assume that troubles, where they have for the time being 
subsided, will not recur. 

“That the Ciown is anxious to give such help as it is propeilv incumbent 
upon it to give is cleaily shown by the assistance rendeied to vanous States 
in different parts of India, and by the establishment of the Crown Police 
Force the object of which is, as you are aware, to assist the States Governments, 
should the situation pass beyond their control* But I am sure that it 
is fully present to Your Highnesses that the maintenance of order in the 
territories of the Indian States is primarily the responsibility of the Eulers 


concerned.^^ ^ ^ ( j raw particular attention to the view I expressed last 
year as to the desirability and the importance of the creation of joint Services 
where small States in the same group are unable individually to maintain an 
adequate standard of administration. 1 can well understand and sympathise with 
the reluctance of individual Eulers to depart in such matters from the strict path 
of tradition. But the spirit of the times makes it essential for them, in their o * n 
interests to take a longer view. A beginning has been made in the organisation 
of loint services. It is, in my judgment, of vital importance that progress should 
be made in that dilection ; and it is my sincere hope that this movement will 
develop and that I can look to you gentlemen, who are members of this most 
important body, to do all in your power to encourage its growth. I have kept in 
the closest touch since we met last year with the action taken by the States in 
vanous parts of India consequent on my address to the Chamber. \ov may be 
certain that the interest which I have taken in this matter and the. care with 
which I follow all developments in connection with it, will not dimmish m the 

time meeting of the Chamber, the reforms in its constitution, so 

fltronnW advocated by the great majority of its members, have been earned into 
effect I earnestly trust that those reforms will lead to greater harmony, to more 
effective work, and to closer co-operation between all. States whether great or small 
fl' the good of the Princely Order, and the prosperity and welfare of the subjects 
nf the Rulers Let me only add that I have, undei my consideration, the proposals 
which have been submitted to me by the Standing Committee for the enlargement 

° f Your^ Highnesses have many items on the agenda, and I will not keep you 

further from your deliberation. I trust that the session which beo ms to-day 
will be in every way successful, and that its results will be of value to Your 
Highnesses and to your States, 1 ’ 
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THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 
Resolution on War 

On the conclusion of His Excellency’s speech, the Chancellor moved the 
wai lesolution which ran thus : ^ 

“The Chamber of Princes requests His Excellency the Crown Representa- 
tive kindly to place before His Imperial Majesty the Kmg-Empeior the firm 
determination of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India to render eveiy 
possible assistance in men, money and matenal to His Imperial Majesty and 
his Government in their heroic struggle for upholding the cause of justice and 
for maintaining the sacredness of treaties and covenants, and prays that the 
united efforts of the Empire and the Allies may lead to the eaily and 
triumphant vindication of the high principles for which His Imperial Majesty 
has been forced to take up arms against the enemies”. 

The Chancellor said that it was a declaration of the Princes’ unanimous 
attitude towards the war, and it carried behind it the sanction of their rcsonices 
and the grim determination of both the Princes and their loyal subjects. The 
Rulcis had already given an earnest of this by spontaneous ofieis on behalf of 
their States, supplemented m many cases by their personal services. These offers 
were not made ip a bargaining or calculating spirit. Theie might be differences of 
opinion, said the Jam Saheb, as to some aspect of British imperial history in the 
past, but there were certain basic planks of the present international crisis which 
must be accepted by all impartial and disinterested persons. The present war was 
not of the seeking of Great Britain, but had been precipitated by the godless 
aggression of the Nazi rulers. All the assurances given by Germany that she 
would respect the sanctity of treaties had been falsified. 

His Highness said that, whatever sins of omission or commission might be 
attributed to the British Government in their treatment of India, surely, no fair- 
minded person could reasonably expect better treatment from our enemies in the 

war, to whom neither fieedom, self-determination nor the upkeep of pledges was 
saeied. To his mind, it would be going back on the best traditions of the States 
and of the history of India, of which they weie all proud, if, in the face of this 
claiion call from suffering humanity, India faltered or hesitated. 

There was another aspect of the question that could not be ignored, and, that 

was, the serious threat to the defence of the countiy. This called for full 
prepaiedness befoie the crisis actually knocked at our doors. In view of the serious 
situation, the Indian States had resolved to stand united with their resources in the 
support of the King-Emperor in the heroic stiuggle for the protection of humanity 
and the defence of the Motherland. 

Concluding, the Jam Saheb said that the present war would probably be a 
long one. He had every hope and faith that wiser counsels would prevail in India 
and that the best and patriotic elements would combine to contribute their best 
towards the successful prosecution of the war. 

In seconding the war resolution, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala said 
that they had gathered to-day under the shadow of a grim spectre which threatened 
the very foundations of the world. They saw the spectacle of the ruthless 
culmination of the totalitarian cult which believed in war as the highest expression 
of national life. The whole fabric of civilisation was threatened. When Germany 
was making an assault upon the peace and Progress of the world, when the German 
Government was attempting the destruction of human society, was it any wonder 
that the entire body of Indian Princes should stand together in a firm 
determination to render eveiy assistance to His Majesty’s Government for the 
successful prosecution of the war in defence of human life and civilisation ? The 
Maharaja felt sure that no sane and sober person could question their obligation, 
as members of human society, to fight for its preservation and maintenance. 
There were people in India who believed that the country should remain neutral 
and that this was the most opportune time for bargaining. India’s neutrality in 
the present crisis, the Maharaja thought, would mean tacit acceptance of the justness 
and legality of the war waged by Germany against the smaller nations of the 
world. The Princes were fully alive to the grave dangers which not only threatened 
Great Britain and her Allies, but also the future existence of India ; and they 
therefore had spontaneously offered their services to the King-Emperor in this grave 
crisis. It was in the full consciousness of the sanctity of the treaties and of their 
rights and obligations that the Princes of India had rallied round the British Crown. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner , in supporting the war resolution, said 
that any impartial and unprejudiced person who had followed the happenings in 
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Europe must, in fairness, recognise that the war was not of Great Britain’s seeking, 
and that it had been forced on the Allies, who had no alternative but to take up 
the challenge. Not many words from him were needed to emphasise the unswerving 
loyalty of the Princes to the throne and person of the King Emperor and of their 
unshaken and faithful .attachment to the Empire. The attitude of the Princes and 
people of the Indian States, who, with few negligible esceptions were whole- 
heartedly supporting their Ruleis during the war, had been the subject of hostile 
criticism and even of sarcasm. He himself had been honouied by special attention 
by a CJongiess newspaper and been accused of holding imperialistic views. His 
emphatic reply to the critics was that the Piinces had before them the path of 
clear duty which they would tread unflinchingly, and if by his imperialism was 
meant his devotion to the King Emperor and his anxiety to render every possible 
service to the Empiie, he felt honoured to be called an imperialist. The Piinces 
were of the Empiie, and with the Empne, and they took a great piide in 
identifying themselves with everything that redounded to the glory and safety of 
the Empire. The Maharaja of Bikaner assured his critics and opponents that, as 
against the regrettable attitude by the Indian National Congress, the Princes were 
once again firmly determined to render the utmost possible assistance within their 
power and offer their resources to the King Emperor and the Empire in men, 
money and material. What was more, he added, this conti ibution of theirs was 
purely voluntary and entirely spontaneous. Many a prince was eager to have an 
opportunity of risking his life on the battlefield, where he and his troops could 
fight for the common cause. These sentiments, concluded His Highness, might not 
be appreciated by those who were out to bargain and barter, or who were given to 
bluff and bluster. 

The War resolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Patiala and was 
supported by the Maharaja of Bikaner , the JSfawab of Bahawalpur , Their Highnesses 
of Dewas (Senior) 1 ttampur and Sangli and was passed unanimously* 

Standing Committee to Continue 

The Maharaja of Sirmoor moved that the Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor, the Stand- 
ing Committee of Princes and the Committee of Ministers might continue in office 
till their successors were elected in 1942. The Maharaja of Siimoor said that under 
the old regulation they were elected for one year, but that practice dislocated work, 
and hence it was necessary that they should continue in office. It was desirable 
that this should be authoritatively laid down and the new election would later be 
held in 1942, This would help to carry out the reorganisation scheme. 

The Nawab of Rampur seconded the resolution, which was adopted. 

Review of Year’s Work 

His Highness the Jam Saheb (the Chancellor) in reviewing the work for the 
last year said that the reorganisation scheme of the Chamber of Princes, adopted 
at the last session of the Chamber, had been fully implemented in the course of the 
year. The Standing Committee of the Princes had been elected in accordance with 
the scheme, and the Committee of Ministeis had been consulted. They were parti- 
cularly grateful to H. E. H. the Nizam for nominating the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydan as his representative on the Committee. This Committee, the Chancellor 
observed, constituted the brain trust of Indian States and had given full promise 
during its first meeting that it would justify their expectations. 

The Chancellor, proceeding, said that the question of enlargement of the 
Chamber of Princes by admission of more Rulers as members also engaged the 
attention of the Standing Committee, and a special Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of the Raja of Mandi had since submitted its report. 

There was general agreement among the Ruleis on the basic essentials of good 
administration in States, but as conditions in different States vaiied, a decision on 
this question primarily rested with individual Rulers and their Governments. Some 
of the Rulers had agreed to review their administration to see how far these basic 
essentials were fulfilled. T 

Alluding to the individual replies of the Rulers on the revised draft Instru- 
ment of Accession, which had been forwarded to the Yiceroy, the Jam Saheb said 
that they felt confident that an impartial examination of these replies would show 
that the States on the whole had not taken any obstructionist attitude and the 
points which they had urged in their replies had not been flung as a surprise at 
the last moment. These were matters whose satisfactory adjustment was essential 

51 
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to the States concerned, in the due discharge of their obligations to the Crown, to 
India and the States. 

Concluding, the Jam Saheb made a reference to famine and water scarcity 
experienced in many States during the year under review and said that the Chamber 
of Princes advised the Rulers of adjoining States to render every possible help to 
the States affected. 

Resolutions— Second Day — New Delhi — 12th. March 1910 
Princes and Dominion States 

The Chamber of Princes concluded its session, this morning, after 
unanimously adopting a resolution on the future constitution of India vis-a-vis 
Indian Princes. His Excellency the Viceroy presided. 

The resolution, which was moved by the Chancellor, the Jam Saheb of 
Navanagar, and was supported by the Maharajas of Bikaner , Rciva , Beivas ( Junior ) 
and Banna and the Naioab of Bahawalpur , ran as follows: — 

‘'The Chamber of Piinces, while welcoming the attainment by India of its due 
place amongst the Dominions of the British Commonwealth under the British 
Crown, records its emphatic and firm view— 

“(a) that in any future constitution for India, the essential guarantees and 
safeguards for the preservation of the sovereignty and autonomy of the States and 
for the protection of their rights arising from treaties, sanads, engagements and 
otherwise should be effectively provided, and that any unit should not bo placed in 
a position to dominate the otheis or to interfere with the rights and safeguards 
guaranteed to them and that all parties must be ensured their due share and 
fairplav; 

“(b) that in any negotiations for formulating a constitution for India, whether 
independently of the Government of India Act, 1935 or by revision of that Act, the 
representatives of the States and of this Chamber should have a voice proportionate 
to their impoitance and historical position, 

“This Chamber further recoids its view that any constitutional scheme 
which may involve the transference of the relationship of the States with the 
Crown to any other authority without their free and voluntary agreement 
or which may permit of alterations affecting the rights and interests of the 
States without their consent, cannot be acceptable to them.” 

The^ Chancellor , in moving the resolution, explained briefly what was 
implied in each part of it. The preamble, he said, stated in clear and 
unmistakable terms that, subject to certain essential conditions and safeguards, 
the Indian Princes # would welcome the attainment by India of its due place 
amongst the Dominions of the Biitish Commonwealth under the Crown, It was 
a carefully considered declaration and was a proof, if proof be needed, that the 

Indian Princes shared the natural desire of all patiiotic Indians that the 
Motherland should take her due place amongst the free Dominions. 

Pioeeeding, the Jam Saheb said that the Indian Princes had been 
described by certain interested critics aB obstacles in the path of the ordered 
progress of India and the States. “We have been accused glibly of conspi- 
ring with the British Government against the political evolution of our 

Motherland. These are baseless insinuations, which we emphatically repudiate. 
Our traditions and our actions belie all such charges. We stand for India 
attaining its full stature in which all the component parts and interests 
and classes may be assured the fullest scope for it, under the aegis of the 
Biitish Crown,” he added. 

The second part of the resolution, the Jam Saheb said, laid down three 
fundamental conditions, which must be the basis of any constitution to which 

the Princes could subscribe and which were necessary for the stable working 
of any constitution in the existing circumstances of India. These conditions 
were, (1) effective provision of essential guarantees and safe-guards for the 

preservation of the sovereignty and autonomy of the States, and for the 
protection of their _ rights under treaties, engagements, sanacls or otherwise ; 
(2) a specific provision that no unit should be placed in a position to dominate 
the others or to interfere with the rights and safeguards guaranteed to 
them ; and (3) the assurance that all parties would get their due share and 
f airplay Id the actual working of the constitution. The working of the 
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present constitution in the provincial sphere had already shown that certain 
safeguards which had been piovided in the Act had not worked as contemplated. 

Proceeding, the Jam Saheb said, “If India is to piogress on the path of 
ordered evolution, there should be a specific constitutional obligation and a 
moial code of honour amongst the units composing India, that no unit be 
in a position to dominate or permit unfiiendly acts against the others. Let 
it be cleaily undei stood that the Indian Piinces aie not aveise to progress 
within their territories. They have already given proof of their bona fades 
in this matter, by the association of their people with the administration and 
by laying down the basis of a rule of law and administrative reforms in the 
States. We are detei mined to move fiom precedent to precedent. Never- 
theless, we feel that it would be unwholesome if people fiom one unit, be 

it a State or a Piovince, are permitted to march into the territory of the 
other unit in older to coerce its duly constituted authority to take decisions 

in matters within its competence. Such tendencies, which have lately exhibi- 

ted themselves, if not arrested m time, would be an invitation to civil war in 
the country which we all patriotic Indians must join their hands to avert.” 

In conclusion, the Chancellor referred to the India of to-day which he 
described as “a land of curious paradoxes in the political field.” Some, he 
said, asked for solemn undertakings fiom Britain for India’s political pio- 

gress but preached in the same breath that sacred covenants made with the 
States might be scrapped. Some asked for self-determination for India, but 
denied it to those who also constituted India. Others sought to unite India 
by dividing it. “In this sad spectacle”, he continued, “those gifted leaders of 
India who should be busy laying down the foundations of a united Domi- 
nion of India are still tiying to convince others of their credentials. It seems 
to me that the time has anived when leaders of all parties and interests in 
India should make another earnest attempt to meet and to find a solution 
of the constitutional problem honouiable and fair to all concerned. This, 
however, postulates a large heart and accommodating statesmanship.” 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that, fiom the time of the first Round 
Table Conference, the Piinces had publicly and unequivocally stated that they 
welcomed and sympathised with their brethren in British India in their desne 
to achieve Dominion Status under the aegis of the Biitish _ Ciown. He, 
therefore, welcomed the announcement made on behalf of the Biitish Govern- 
ment that the goal of Biitish policy in India was the attainment by India 
of the full status of a Dominion. “The Piinces aie, however,” he continued, 
“doing nothing more than their duty to their States and to their people in 
emphasising that essential guarantees and safeguards for the preservation of 
the sovereignty of the States and for the protection of their rights and 

interests ansing from treaties, sanads and engagements or otheiwise, be 
adequately and effectively provided in a manner fair and acceptable to the 
Princes.” This declaration by the Piinces had become necessary because of 
a tendency, which had recently manifested itself in certain impoilant political 
quaiteis, to consider the future of India without taking the States into 
account. No solution which omitted to take into consideiation this fundamental 
fact of the complete freedom of the States in regard to such, matters 

and their unchallengable equality with Biitish India could obviously be 

acceptable to the States”. 

The Maharaja made it clear that there were not two but three parties, 
namely, the Crown, the Indian States and Biitish India, and any agreement 
must be bipartite and must be negotiated freely so far as the States were 
concerned. “The Princes, aie putting forwaid these essential conditions for the 
preservation and the integrity of the States, not for the sake of the 

continuance of their personal power, nor for maintaining unchanged the 
nature of their Governments. Not, unless the Crown fails in its obligation to the 
States — a contingency not to be contemplated— can the Princes be asked to give up 
what is legitimately theirs”. 

His Highness proceeding said : “It has been alleged in Congress circles that 
the Piinces are an imperial cieation ; that they are vassals of the Crown and have 
no status apart from the Crown : that the question of the Princes is a red-hening 
drawn across the path of India’s progress for imperialistic purposes ; that the pro- 
blem of the States is a bogey raised by the Biitish Government, and that if the 
Crown parts with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole of India, naturally the 
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Princes have to look up to the successor of the Crown, namely, the whole people 
of India, for the preservation of their sovereign status. I may here be permitted 
to say that many States, big as well as small, owe their existence to the strong 
arm of their former Rulers, and that long before the establishment of the British 
Empire in India. They have come into political relationship with the Crown by 
treaties of alliance and friendship and other engagements, and we have not the 
least doubt that their claims cannot be dismissed in this airy fashion which ignore 
irreputable historical facts. If one might point out in all friendliness, it is Bntish 
India which is the creation of the Bntish Government. The allegation has also 
been heard that Princes are unfriendly to the Congiess. But that is not a correct 
statement of the position. It is the Congiess, however, which has of late shown active 
hostility to the States, and some of its foremost leaders have expressed the view 
that they do not want the Status in the Federation and that they would tear up 
the tieaties of the States as if they were scraps of paper, and even that they would 
like to see the Status done away with.” 

The Maharaja of Dewas (Junior) said that it was not very difficult to agree 
on the ideal of Dominion Status which was well defined and well understood. But 
what caused difficulty was the manner and the method by which the parties in- 
volved sought to give practical shape to it. The Princes had left no room for 
reasonable doubt that their co-operation would be forthcoming in putting India on 
the path of progress. The Princes had no illusions that certain sacrifices 
woula be involved in their undertaking to shape the common destiny of the 
country. 

It was not at all certain, His Highness continued, that parliamentary demo- 
cracy was suited to the genius of the country and was superior to the system of 
Government that the Princes advocated. Parties in India, he urged, should not 
ignore the facts as they existed. The Princes historically and traditionally weie a 
basic factor of Indian existence. The States’ issue was much more a fact than 
minority or other problems, which at their very best, were the products of political 
expediency. To pretend to ignore this fact or to brush the States aside airily as 
part and parcel of the Imperial Biilish existence was to do both material 
and mental violence. It was all the more surprising that it was done by apostles 
of non-violence. 

His Highness, proceeding, said that the Princes were and would continue to 
be leaders of their people, and they could not accept the claim of outsiders to 
self-appointed trusteeship of their people. They could not abrogate the functions 
that history, tradition and province had entrusted to their care. 

In this connection, His Highness referred to the recent statement of Mr. O'* 
Rajapalachariar that the States’ problem was one for preliminary settlement subject 
to which the ideal of a Constituent Assembly was to be pursued. u So far”, he 
said, “this represents the only attempt at a constructive contribution towards the 
solution of the Indian States’ problem made by any leader from British 
India”. 

In conclusion, the Maharaja said : “Some parlies in India have claimed that 
no scheme that has not their consent should be deemed to be accepted by them. 
Lest the case of the Princes, who have an undoubted stake in the country go by 
default, it is our duty to reciprocate the same feeling and record the same 
sentiment.” 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

Sir Bertrand Clancy , Political Adviser to His Excellency the Crown 
Representative, announced that the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner had been duly elected Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor respectively for 
the next year. 

Op the motion of the Maharaja of Bikaner , the Chamber recorded a 
resolution appreciating the services of the Jam Saheb to the Chamber and to the 
Princely Order, 


Administrative Reforms 

The Chancellor (the Jam Saheb), in his concluding statement, referred 
to the question of Federation. He said that the Princes had approached the 
question with the fullest sense of the responsibility which rested upon 
them. “Our attitude has not been, and will never be, one of negative 
obstruction, On the other hand, we have always approached this question 
’With, an earnest desire, which we still cherish, to ensure the much-desired 
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unity in the constitutional structure of India.” Apart from other things, said 
the Chancellor, the political situation and the hostility in British India 
towards the States proved a decisive factor with the Piinces. It was felt 

that the attitude of a large section in British India towards the Crown and 
the recent experience of organised subversive movements from British India 
against the States did not, in the existing circumstances, provide that basis 
which was essential for a closer union between British India and the States. 
As for the future, the Chancellor urged legal and statutory provision for the 
effective protection of the rights and inteiesfcs of the States. 

liefemng to administrative reforms in the States, the Chancellor explained 
that the decision in that matter lested with the individual Rulers and their 
Governments. But since defective administration in one State was likely to 
react on other States, the matter was of geneial interest to them and had 

been receiving their earnest consideration. It was, however, obvious that the 
conditions varied in different States and therefore no exact pattern of 

administrative reforms or unifoim pace of progress could be reasonably 
advocated for all the States. “Nevertheless, we have come to the conclusion 
that the Rulers and the Governments of the States concerned should be 

invited to review their individual administrations, unless that had already 
been done. It is, however, gratifying to learn in this connection that rule of 
law obtains practically throughout the States, and that constructive reforms 
and programmes of beneficent activity have already been introduced in various 
States and that further improvements in administration are in many cases 
receiving the active consideration of the authorities concerned with due regard 
to local conditions and resources.” 

Alluding to the proposal for the creation of Joint Services where small 

States in the same group were unable individually to maintain an adequate 
standard of administration, the Chancellor said that it was not impossible 
to reconcile the requirements of Joint services, wherever essential, with due 
regard to the integrity of the States concerned. “It seems, however, a natural 
corollary that if any State has an efficient administration and possesses both 
the resources and the willingness to maintain an adequate standard, it should 

not be made to co-operate against its wishes in such joint services in order 

to render joint administration convenient for other adjoining States with small 
revenues or inefficient administration,” he added. 

His Excellency the Viceroy , in adjourning the session sine die , thanked 

the Rulers for the assistance rendered to him in conducting the proceedings of the 
Chamber. 


All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 

Standing Comurittee—Bombay— 10th. to 13th. February 1940 
Princes’ Attitude Deplored 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference 

which had been meeting at Bombay for the last thiee days, concluded its 
sitting on the 13th. February 1940. The Committee issued a statement on the 
present situation. 

Dealing with the war crisis, the statement says, the Committee consi- 

dered the war crisis and pointed out the incongruity of Indian Rulers 
expressing support to the principle of democracy in Europe while maintaining 
“undiluted autocracy in their own States.” The Committee declared that it 

was unable to accept the commitments of the Rulers regarding the war and 
urged them immediately to declare their acceptance of the objective of full 
responsible government in their States and give effect to this in the largest 
possible measure in the immediate future. 

The Committee repudiated the claim of the Rulers to speak on behalf 

of the people of the States and took serious objection to the British 
Government taking shelter under treaties which were entered into between 
the East India Company and the then Rulers under special circumstances 
and for using the States as instruments and permanent safeguards agains India’s 
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freedom and the spread of democracy in India. The Committee emphatically 
refuted the whole background of the theory and argument by which the 
Eulers attempted to defend “their autocracy and sepai ate themselves fiom 
India's progress.” The people of the States were no paities to the old treaties 

and they did not consider themselves bound by them. Nor would they 

lecognise any new treaties or arrangements which limited their rights or came 
in the way of India's fieedom. Their objective was full responsible govern- 
ment in the States within the fiamewoxk of an independent and united India 
and everything that militated against that objective had to be rejected. Thus 

no constitution or convention which made pi ogress dependent on the will of 

the Euler could be acceptable. The essential conditions that, must be observed 
were that the will of the people of the States must prevail in constitutional 
and other matters, that civil liberty must be maintained and that the rule of 
law must be established. 

The Committee had every wish to help in the peaceful settlement of the 
problem of the States and in any future airangement to maintain the 
dignity of the Euler as a constitutional head. But the Committee could not 
agree to autocracy in any shape or form or to the will of the people of the 
States being overruled by their Eulers. 


The Baroda State Proja Man dal 

Sixteenth Session— Mehsana— 27th. & 28tb. April 1940 
The Presidential Address 

The sixteenth session of the Baroda State Proja Man dal commenced at Mehsana 
on the 27th. April 1940 under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel . 

Sardar Patel criticised the Eeforms introduced in the State as highly 
reactionary and retrograde. He, however, advised the Mandal to contest the elections 
and seize the opportunity of demonstrating their hold over the people and oiler all 
possible co-operation in beginning the new regime. 

Reviewing the important events that had taken place both inside and outside 
the Baroda State during the course of the year that had passed since he presided at 
Bhadran session of the Praja Mandal, Sardar Patel refen ed to the gieat. loss suffered 
by the people of the Baroda State in the death of their late Mahaiaja* lie 
congratulated the people as well as the State on the general reduction of 19 per 
cent in land revenue and the enclosing of the Dhaniyavi Shikarakhana which 
relieved the distress of peasants in 37 villages. He also referred to the relaxation 
of official control over local bodies and the giving of the light of election of 
non-official Presidents in District Boards. He congratulated the Piaja Mandal on 
capturing all the District Boards, which was a clear demonstration ot the people's 
confidence which was reposed in the Mandal. 

Eeforms in the State 

Sardar Patel next referred to the constitutional reforms introduced in the 
State which, he said, would have statisfied the people thirty years ago but nob now. 
The franchise was very narrow and the composition of the Legislative Assembly 
was so ananged as not to allow popular elements to form the majority. The 
powers given to the Legislative Assembly weie also very restricted and then there 
was no shadow of responsibility in the constitution. One member out of four 
members of the Executive was to be taken from non-officials but he might or mi?>ht 
not be elected, and much less be responsible to the House. The lie wan whoso 
powers of veto were almost unlimited was to preside in the House and even the 
Deputy President was to be nominated. Thus the whole scheme of reforms was 
highly reactionary and retrograde and would come in for severe criticism, even from 
quarters friendly to the State. 

Advice to Co-operate with New Eegime 

The Sardar , however, advised the Praja Mandal to contest the elections and 
seize the opportunity of demonstrating their hold over the people and offer all 
possible co-operation m beginning the new regime. He said that he would have advised 
a struggle if their late Maharaja was alive but he considered it inopportune and 
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unwise to initiate a struggle at the beginning of the new regime. If after the 
demonstration of the stiength of the people in the elections it was found that the 
constitution could be expanded by working it, they would gladly work it, but if 
the refoims scheme worked as an obstacle m the course of their struggle for 
freedom, they would have no hesitation in rejecting it. 

Refening to the question of minorities Sardar Patel said that it was 
unfortunate that the Muslim League had advised the Muslims to keep away from 
the Praja Manclal. They would be glad if Muslims could secure their just demands 
by keeping away from the Praja Mandril. Unfortunately the Muslims had evidently 
made an alliance with reactionary conservative and feudal elements in the countiy 
to obstiuct the fieedom of the country. They had an actual demonstration of it in 
Rajkot, wheie the League took pride m openly joining hands with the State and 
the Biiayat3, in bieaking the solemn agreement made by the Thakore Saheb with his 
people. Before the settlement, no Muslim from the State had opposed the Piaja 
Mandal in the struggle ; in tact many had joined it and gone to jail. The Muslim 
League came after the settlement was made. Mr . Jmnah boasted with piide in the 
course of his recent tour of Kathiawar about his achievement in Rajkot. The 
Mussalmans were in no better position m Rajkot to-day. They suffered as much 
as the Hindus. 

The League and the State 

In Bhavnagar, said Sardar Patel , the Muslim League propaganda against the 
Praja Mandal had lesulted in a delibeiate attack on a procession at the time of his 
(Saidar Patel’s) visit, which resulted in two deaths and 27 people being injured. In 
the subsequent tual, two Muslims were sentenced to death and about thirty weie 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Mr. Jinn ah uttered no woid of regret 
or sympathy for the victims of the riot but complained of the ‘injustice 7 done to 
the Muslims in Bhavnagar State. 

Proceeding, Sardar Patel observed that Mr. Jinnah’s latest fad of partitioning 
India, which was not taken seriously by anybody, was admittedly not intended to 
do good to Muslims. It had excited enough communal bitterness and given a 
convenient handle to the Secretary of State for claiming before the woild that he 
was justified in withholding freedom from India, though he wanted India to fight 
for the freedom of other countnes. 


Resolutions — Second Day— 28th. April 1940 
Constitutional Reforms 

The session concluded on the next day, the 28th, April, after passing the main 
resolution on constitutional reforms. 

The Mandal declared that the reforms were reactionary and disappointing but 
decided to contest the elections to the Legislative Assembly with a view to demons- 
trating the hold of the Praja Maudal over the people. 

Baroda Riot Enquiry 

Another resolution passed by the Conference regietted the winding up of the 
Enquiiy Committee appointed by the State after it had taken evidence in connec- 
tion with the riot which broke out in Baroda City on January 20 last year when 
Saidar Patel visited it as President of the Praja Mandal. 

Mr. Patel Exhortation 

In the course of his concluding address, Sadar Patel exhorted the people to 
make the Piaja Mandal as powerful a body in Baroda State as the Congress was 
in British India. None could, he declared, withstand the rising tide of popular 
awakening. 

Sardar Patel congratulated the Praja Mandal on passing the resolution on the 
constitutional reforms. The resolution, he said, was the acid test of their sfcicngth. 
There was no difference of opinion with legard to the reforms, Even the friends of 
tho State dared not say that they were adequate. They considered them as not 
befitting the Baioda State but he would not advise them to take a diastic step at 
the beginning of the legime of the new Ruler. They should give proof of their 
intentions to co-operate with the State and strengthen their organisation in order 
to get better xefoims. 

Referring to the resolution urging the members of the Praja Mandal not to 
accept titles conferred by the State, Sarder Patel said that the conferment of titles 
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was opposed to the spirit of democracy. When a constitutional oi some other 
struggle was going on between the State and the people, the conferment of titles by 
the State on popular leaders created misunderstanding. The State should be 
requested not to confer titles, 

The Sardar nest referred to the resolution enjoining the members of the 
Mandal to wear Khadi and said that it was unfoitunate to find only a few 
wearers of Khadi m the villages. Khadi was for the good of the villagers and the 
Praja Mandal should do vigorous piopaganda in this connection. 

Concluding, Sardar Patel exhorted the audience to carry out the constructive 
programme laid down by the Congress in British India. They would attain the 
goal of responsible Government if they were determined to do so. 

Mr. Desai’s Speech 

AddLessing the Conference, Mr. Morarji Desai, former Minister pf Revenue, 
Bombay, said that in their own interests, Eulers should make their subjects strong. 
Unbridled use of autocratic power would intoxicate and degen eiate the best of 
Eulers. It would be wise for the Eulers to give Responsible Government to their 
subjects. 

The session at this stage concluded, 
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The Indian Science Congress 

Twenty seventh Session — Madras— 2nd. January 194=0 
The Welcome Address 

H E. the Governor of Madras , declared open on the 2nd. January 1940 the 
proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Session of the Indian Science Congress at the 
Senate House of the Madias University. 

Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan , Vice-Chancellor of the University of. 
Madras, welcoming the members of the Indian Science Congress and its 
distinguished President, on behalf of the Reception Committee and the Madras 
University, said that they were foitunate in that the extension of the teim of 
office of His Excellency had enabled him to accept then invitation to open the 
session of the Congress and he wished to convey the most coulial thanks to His 
Excellency for honouring them with his presence on the occasion. Tt was gratifying 
to note that since its establishment twenty-seven years ago, the Indian Science 
Congress had steadily grown in strength and influence and had attracted world-wide 
attention. The visit of a gioup of distinguished British and other European 
scientists to this country on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Session of the 
Congress at Calcutta m 1938 might be regarded as a notable recognition by the 
scientific world of the value of the great work which the Association was doing 
in India, To South India it was a matter of some pride that Dr. E. L. Simonsen, 
a former Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras, and an old 
colleague of his was largely instrumental m staitmg this great organisation. 

It was the fouith occasion on which the Indian Science Congress meets in 
Madras, Mi. Runganadham continued, “and since the Congress met hero eleven years 
ago, considerable advance had been made by the University of Madias in the provi- 
sion of facilities for advanced study and research and the vtmous departments 
concerned had alieady achieved notable success. ‘ Outside the University, several 
Government Institutions and Departments such as the Institute for Preventive 
Medicine, the Medical College, the Piesidency Gollege, the College for Veterinary 
Science and the Department of Fishenes had done most valuable work. Though, 
compared to provinces like Bengal, Madras come late into the field of scientific 
research, she had made good progiess in original woik. In this connection lie 
mentioned that Sir C. V, Raman and the late Mr. Raman u] am had made ‘'contri- 
butions of outstanding merit to scientific knowledge.” 

“You aie meeting”, Mr, Runganadhan continued, “at a ciitical time not only 
in the history of our own country but in the history of the whole woild. The war 
which has been started by some of the Central European powers shows how mere 
scientific efficiency, unaccompanied by a corresponding progress in moral ideas, 
leads to a ruthless materialism and lust for power, which threaten the very founda- 
tions of civilisation. It i! true that neither science nor the scientist could be 
justly blamed for this state of affairs. But yet a gieat responsibility rests on men 
of science to see that their knowledge is used for the well-being of humanity 
rather than for its degradation and destruction. And it is gratifying to find that 
scientists have in recent years awakened to their responsibility in this matter. 
Most of you no doubt are acquainted with the woik done by the Committee on 
Science and its Social Relations instituted by the International Council of Scienti- 
fic Unions. With its woild-wide organisation this Committee lias undertaken tlio 
task of finding out the social significance of the various branches of science in all 
countries* Knowledge for the sake of knowledge is, indeed, a great, ideal, but it 
needs to be supplemented by the newer ideal that all knowledge is for the service 
of man.” 

On the utilitaiian side, the Vice-Chancellor said, there was vast scope in India 
for the help and guidance of scientists. They could do a great deal to promote the 
industrial regeneration of India and the utilisation of the country’s enormous 
wealth in raw materials. They could show how science could be applied towards 
the alleviation of suffering and the raising of the standard of living of the people. 
While there was thus a great need in the country for extension and application of 
scientific knowledge, there was a still greater need for the spread of the spirit and 
method of science. For the spirit of science was the spirit of the disinterested 
pursuit of truth. In these days when men’s minds were easily swayed by feeling, 
either religious or political, and when the judgment of whole nations was being 
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oveiborne by the compulsion of dictated doctrine, they needed to train the rising 
geneiation in independent judgment and to inculcate in them a passion for truth. 
The youth of the country should be made to learn that if they weie to be -worthy 
citizens of a truly democratic country, their minds should be tiee from passion and 
prejudice and that they should realise the importance not only of ideas but of 
facts. By inculcating the spirit of science, therefore they would be helping in 
promoting the intellectual and moral development of the people. 

“Theie is thus a vast field in India for the activities of your Association/’ 
Mr. Kunganadhan said, ‘and the Universities are proud of the woik you aie doing 
and would be willing to co-opeiate with you in all possible ways. If the financial 
support they have given to scientific research has not been more generous, 
it is because of their limited lesources and not because of any lack of 
appreciation of the value and importance of such woik for the country. I trust 
it will be possible for an Association such as youis to suggest some scheme 
of co-oidmation of the scientific activities in the countiy, so that even 
with our present resouices we may be able to achieve better lesults. I realise that 
co-ordination of scientific work is not quite easy in a countiy like ouis with its 
gieat distances and varying regional conditions. But yet something could be done 
in this direction by the co-operation of the Provincial Governments, the Universities 
and important scientific bodies such as yours. I find fiom the abstiacis received that 
you have a laige number of papeis to be read before the sectional meetings. I am 
sure that many of them deal with pioblems of great importance to the country. I 
hope that as a result of yout delibeiations scientific woik will be directed along 
caiefully planned and fruitful channels, and will promote the welfare of the 
country.” 

Mr. Kunganadhan then requested His Excellency to declare the Congress open. 
The Governor’s opening Address 

AT. E. Lord Eiskme spoke as follows, while declaring the Congiess open : 

Mi. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, —It is eleven yeais now since Madras 
was honoiued in being chosen as the venue for the annual session of the 
Indian Science Congiess. I offer a sinceie and cordial welcome once again 
to the veiy eminent body of scientists whom the City now has the privilege 
of entei tabling, on the occasion of your twenty-seventh session. I associate 
myself, too, with the welcome from the Umveisity of Madias expressed by 
the Vice- Chancellor ; for your deliberations within the University precincts, apart 
from the academic lustie confer red, cannot but be of the greatest value and 
inteiest, m the intellectual contacts which will result. 

Indeed, the holding of this Congiess in an educational centre like Madras 
does more than piovide the opportunity for the reading of scientific papers and 
the discussion of cunent scientific problems between groups of scientists. It is, 
besides, a very gieat stimulus to the efforts of reseaLch workers in the Presidency 
and to the advancement of scientific study in Universities and Colleges all over 
South India. 

The occupancy of the Presidential Chair at such a Conference is the prerogative 
of those of unusual attainments. It has been my good fortune to meet your 
President at this session pieviously on the occasion a little over a year ago when 
Prof. Sahni lectured to a meeting of the Indian Academy of Sciences, ana I have 
theiefore, experience of his eruditon. I am sure that under his guidance the work 
of the session will be fruitful. 

India has a legitimate light to be proud of the high place which her scientists 
have taken, in recent years, in international academic circles. The number of 
Indian scientists whose woik has won world-wide recognition has steadily increased. 
In particular, one may instance a considerable addition to the numbers of those 
who, like your President to-day, hold that signal distinction, the Fellowship of the 
Eoyal Society. 

By the courtesy of Pi of. Salmi I have had access to the material of the 
address he is about to deliver. The subject he has chosen is both fascinating and 
lecondile. His papei, it I have understood it aright, is intended to portray the 
geological conditions obtaining at the opening of the Tertiary Era in the South 
Indian Peninsula and to show from a comparative examination of the flora and 
fauna in the Deccan area that the volcanic peiiod diuing which these particular 
stiata were foimed falls within what is known as the Eocene age, and not in the 
immediately preceding Mesozoic period. Pi of. Salmi 'has dcsciibed his thesis as a 
popular presentation of the subject, thereby indicating that? he has relaxed the 
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rigours of purely scientific exposition and has unbent, for the benefit of a lay 
audience* Some volumes intended to convey scientific knowledge in populai form 
to the layman often succeed m producing nothing moie than acute mental depres- 
sion. Allegedly non-technical descriptions often seem thoroughly abstruse to us and 
we can only guess at the tremendous background of scientific knowledge which the 
writing or understanding of a purely technical treaties implies. I think you will 
find, however, that Prof. Sahni has so clothed his mateiial in lucid and interesting 
detail that the claim he makes will not be belied. 

Nor has your President been able to shun what is a very human failing (if 
I may call it so) among pure scientists. The search for Truth m the nature of 
things, which is the occupation of every lesearch worker, is earned out in a world 
whose atmosphere seems queeily rarefied to more pedestrian intellects ; but the 
scientist is only human and cannot escape the urge to demonstrate that his pui suits 
have their practical value in everyday life. So too Prof. Sahni. His investigations, 
he tells us, aie more than the result of a meie wrangle between opposing schools 
of geologists, for in fact a knowledge of the positions of stiata in the geologic 
time-scale assists the exploitation of the earth’s mineral wealth. 

But it is only a passing glance which we aie given of the practical aspect of 
these investigations. True scientist as he is, Pi of. Sahni regaids the material 
application of his conclusions, to judge, at least, by the space he gives them, as of 
relatively secondary importance. 

On the other hand, it in no way derogates from the deep respect we have for 
our own men of science, qua scientists, that their labours, in modern times, have of 
necessity become directed progressively to a greater degree tow r aids the material 
benefit of the race, in the fields of medicine, dietetics, mechanics, agriculture, 
geophysics, and so forth, and not solely to the pursuit of knowledge as such. 

But no one, I feel certain, can deploie more wholeheartedly than scientists 
themselves the conditions of international relationship during this century which 
have turned the prosecution of research more and more into that banen and 
abortive path, the creation of destructive armaments. The circle is a vicious one. 
In making war men are tempted to prostitute the creations of science to terrible 
and ignoble uses ; and the spread of such conflicts demands further and more 
extensive calls upon the services of the scientists, not only by the aggressois, but 
by those whose only aim is to protect themselves from such attacks. Let us 
fervently hope for a world order in which scientists need no longer be called upon 
to serve in this way. 

But I feel that I have sufficiently trifled with your impatience to hear Prof. 
Sahni’s address, and I shall conclude my preface accordingly. Before I do so, I 
would express my sincere hope that this session may run its course to a successful 
conclusion and that its deliberations may result m the best advantage, not only to 
those who are participating, but also to the world of science m general. 

The Presidential Address 

Professor Birbal Sahni , E R.s., in the course of his presidential address said : 

The student of science lives in a world of fragments. Nothing in that vast 
array of visible things that we call Nature appears to our restricted vision as a 
complete picture. True Artist that He is, the Creator never reveals the whole of 
His design at once, Like the child with a jigsaw puzzle we try to piece together 
the fragments of the picture. 

We have our moods, too, like the child. Sometimes wc gaze wistfully at 
fragments of the universe far beyond our reach. Sometimes we are bent upon a 
quest of the minute: a sort of splitting process that is awe-inspiring in i(a 
endlessness, for as we probe deeper if unfolds to our wondering eyes' systems 
within systems, worlds within worlds. Sometimes, again, we aie engaged in the 
reverse piocess : of building up fragments into what wo like to ' think is a 
plausible whole. Not that we ever get at the real and complete whole • nor 
ever shall. For none of us has even a fraction of all the pieces, and each has 
his own way of putting together what little ho has. 

To the onlooker, who alone holds the key, the seriousness with which we "o 
about our little attempts must seem pitiable. For after all there can be only one 
real solution, one Truth Some of us may boast that we have got at that one 
Truth ; we only delude ourselves. None the less, curiosity lures us on, for there 
are few pursuits so absorbing as this study of fragments that we call Science 

Yes, this is real Science, the Science of the original scientists, the seekers 
after Truth* 
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At times, in our search for the Truth, we come upon things we can make use 
of in a worldly way. And we know that some of these things we can use, as we 
like, for good or for evil. But if we aie meie seekers after Truth, we care no moie 
about them but turn them over to others ; and out of this comes much that is 
good and noble and beautiful. But sometimes, alas, as we see to-day,* Greed comes 
to conflict with Truth, and the passion to rule harnesses Science to ignoble ends. 
For all that science may have done to civilise him. Man, it seems, can still be no 
less of a brute than he was. In the lund light of happenings we see that civilisation 
is not the same thing as culture. 

But this is a sad digression which I had not intended for this occasion. My 
object this evening is to spend a brief hour with you in the contemplation of 
Nature. 

Less than six months ago the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science met under the presidentship of a renowed scientist. In his addiess at 
Dundee, Str Albert Seward gave a vivid account of the way in which by a study 
of fragments, such as samples of rocks and of the remains of plants pieseived in 
them as fossils, he was able to visualise a scene in the west of Scotland at the 
dawn of the Tertiary era. As a pupil I feel tempted to follow his example, and 
to attempt a reconstruction of an Indian scene at about the same period of the 
earth’s histoiy. 

But I would ask you to bear with me if I seem at times to be telling a fairy 
tale. For at this distance of time we can only see a dim outline of the woild as 
it was, and the exact language of science is ill suited to the desciiption of visions. 

Competent authorities place the dawn of the Tertiary era between sixty 

and seventy million years ago. It is the birth of a new era in a very real 

sense. Stupendous forces, surging in the womb of the earth, had already 

caused gigantic rifts in the crust, and these lifts are gaping out into oceans. 
From smaller fissures in the crust, molten rock is now pouiing forth in 
repeated floods of lava which will cover millions of equal e miles of land and 
sea. Vast areas are being converted into desert by showers of volcanic ash. 

A new type of landscape develops, with high volcanic plateaus as a dominant 
feature. The face of the earth is rapidly changing. She puts on a more modern 
garb of vegetation ; the dand, lakes and livers become peopled by creatuies more 
familiar to us. Still there is no sign of man. But the stage is being set for his 
arrival. For this critical period foreshadows the birth, out ot the sea, of the 
mightiest mountains of the woild, and the heaving bosom of the earth, somewheie 
to the north of India, which is to be the cradle of man. Such was the Eocene 
age : it was literally a “dawn of the new.” 

Early History of the Deccan 

To arrive at our early Tertiary scene in India we can either woik backwards 
from the present, or approach it from a still earlier past and try to appreciate the 
setting in which that scene was laid. I prefer the latter couise, although for a 
few moments it will take us far behind the peiiod with which we aie specially 
concerned. For we shall have to go back to a time, at least three hundred million 
years ago, when neither the Atlantic nor the Indian Ocean was yet born. 

Opinion is by no means agieed even upon the broad distribution of land and 
sea prior to the Tertiary era. But according to a theoiy now generally associated 
with the name of Professor Wegener, who died a hero’s death in Greenland a 
few years ago in the pursuit of Science, all the land areas of the globe were once 
directly united together into one woild continent. The two Americas lay much 
further to the east, while Europe and Africa lay further west, than at present. 
Greenland, Iceland and the British Isles were all much closer together and weie 
wedged m between Canada and Scandinavia. South Ameiica fitted into the great 
angle in the west coast of the African continent. Australia and Antarctica lay 
close up against the south-eastern coast of Africa, with the southern tip of India 
in contact with Madagascar and wedged in between the African and Australian 
blocks. At this remote period the South Pole was somewhere in Cape Colony. 

At intervals duiing a period of several hundred millions of years disruptive 
forces of unthinkable magnitude have caused ever widening fissures in the crust. 
The Great Rift Valley of Africa is believed to be one of the youngest of these 
fissures, still in the making. The Red Sea rift has now become two hundred 
miles wide ; the Atlantic rift is already an ocean. And thus, like icebergs breaking 
off by the formation of crevasses from the snout of a glacier, or from the edge 
of an ice-sheet that has spread out to sea, the continental blocks arc supposed 
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to have drifted away into their present positions. But these continental ^ movements 
have not been all movements of separation. They have also brought into contact 
with each other land blocks formerly sundered by the ocean. 

Heie in Madias we stand at the eastern edge of one of these blocks which, 
according to Wegener, has dnfted— and perhaps still drifting — north-eastwaids 
from its former position m the southern hemisphere. To the north of it formeily 
lay the great Tethys Sea which once separated it fiom the main Asiatic mass. 
The Asiatic block, in "turn, has moved south-west, towaids India. As the two 
great land masses approached each other nauowing down the width of the 
intervening sea, paits of the ocean floor were caught up as between the jaws 
of a gigantic vice, and they have been squeezed, crumpled and uplifted into the 
chain of the Himalayas. 

A Primeval Landscape 

By far the greater part of the Indian peninsula is made up of rocks that 
have solidified fiom a molten state But the igneous activity which these rocks 
indicate took place in distinct penods, sepaiated from each other by a span of time 
of which no adequate estimate is yet possible. 

The eastern and southern poition of the peninsula (shown red in geological 
maps) foims one of the most ancient land surfaces of the globe. Baits of it are 
believed to belong to the primeval eiust of our planet as it fiist cooled and 
condensed from a gaseous or liquid mass. 

From time to time other molten rocks from the inteiior have burst through 
this crust and solidified in the cracks, forming thick sheds or walls cutting 
acioss the older rocks. The early convulsions of the earth while she was young 
are still recorded in the complex folds into which these archaic locks have been 
thrown. Over large aieas the original locks have been fractured by earth 
movements or so badly ciushed and altered that we can no longer tell their 

mode of origin. 

This was the kind of primitive landscape on which, long afterwards, life 

fiist originated (in water) and on which the stratified ciust of the earth was laid 
down. With the passage of time, the gi eater pait of this crust has worn away, 
and the old surface has again been laid bare. But poitions of the shat a still 

remain, protected in deep tiougk-likc hollows in the old liver basins, the Mahanadi, 
the Godavari, and the Narbada, and m a stung of outlying patches along the 
east coast, fiom Tnchinopoly as far as Cuttack. These deposits wore laid down 
chiefly in lakes and livers, but partly also in shallow seas that flooded the land 
from the noith and east. The wealth of evidence these strata contain tells of 
great changes of climate and of a long succession of floras and faunas that lived 
on the vast southern continent of which India once foimcd an integral part. 

Except for these tempoiaiy inclusions of the soa, the plateau of the Deccan has 
remained a land aiea, so far as we know, ever since the original crust w*as formed. 

We have seen that the eastern and southern parts of the peninsula are 

composed mostly of rocks of great antiquity. Similar locks, in fact, form the 

foundations of all the continental blocks, the eroded tops of the ancient mountains 
often piojecting through rocks of more lccent date. The Nilgiris and the Palni 
and Aunamalai Hills are composed of huge domelike masses of semi-molten rock 
which have heaved up the ovci lying eiust and have later been exposed by the 

denuding action of lain and livers. These pnmeval lulls usually have rounded, 
undulating outlines. Occasionally an isolated dome uses suddenly out of the 

alluvial plain, 'there it stands, like a pctniied sentinel of the homy past, with 
his face obliteiated and his feet buiied in the dust of ages. 

Through untold aeons of Time, Nature has carved this ancient surface 
into fantastic shapes. Gieat masses of rock sometimes lie uneasily perched 
one on top of another in threatening piles, like dilapidated toweis. Vast areas 
are strewn with enoimous weathered blocks lying in utter confusion, as if 
a great city, where only giants must have lived, had been laid in ruins. 
Occasionally a huge sphere of gianite lies precariously poised on the rounded 
back of a hill as if one could, with a mere push, send it hurtling down" 
the hill-side. A later day has seen the handiwork of man superimposed upon 
Nature’s in sculptured epics like those at Mahabalipuram - unsurpassed in the 
grandeur of their conception or in the depth of devotion that inspired them. 

The Deccan Trap Country 

Very different is the landscape in the central and western parts of the Deccan, 
coloured green, by convention, in all geological maps. This is much younger 
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ground, for as we step over from the red part of the map to the green, we traverse, 
at a single bound, a vast span of geological time : in most places the newer rocks 
rest directly upon the eroded surface of the old foundations. Abruptly we are 
transported into a new era of the earth’s history. In fact we have arrived at the 
dawn of the Tertiary. After a long period of quiescence the volcanic energy pent 
up in the interior of the earth is now bursting forth in floods of lava on a scale 
never witnessed before or since. 

Delegates to this Congress who have travelled here from the north by way of 
Bombay or Nagpur must have noticed the long, low, flat-topped hills which 
dominate the scenery over the greater part of the country drained by the Narbada 
and Tapti and by the upper reaches of the Godavari and Krishna riveis. The same 
type of scenery extends into Kathiawar and Cutch, and for at least two hundied 
miles noith of the Narbada. Crossing the Western Ghats from Bombay to Poona 
the railway climbs up through gorges cut through a senes of lenaces at diffeient 
levels, like the remnants of a gigantic stancase. These lenaces are the exposed 
suifaces of successive sheets of lava which were poured out at mteival, during a 
period that must have extended through many thousands of years, and which on 
the west coast were piled up to a thickness of six to ten thousand feet, 

Deccan before Eruptive Period 

With the fragmentary data at hand let us try to picture the geography of the 
Deccan dining the Cretaceous epoch which preceded this eia of fire and devastation. 
The south-east coast is flooded by a shallow sea, teeming with life, from 
Trichinopoly as far as Pondicherry. The same sea stretches north-eastwards into 
what is now the province of Assam, for similar types of fossil shells have been 
found in the two regions. Near Ufcatur we may pick up fossil timber, riddled with 
holes made by extinct types of woodbonng molluscs. The shells of the creatures 
still he in their biuiows, petrified within the wood: the logs must have drifted 
down an east-flowing river into an estuary or lagoon a bundled and fifty miles 
south of Madras. 

The northern sea has also overflowed the land, in the region of the lower 
Narbada. But the fauna here is very different, because the barrier of the plateau 
cuts it off from the southern sea. The northern fauna is moie allied to the 
European— m fact the same ocean stretches on one side into Europe and on the 
other as far as Tibet and Ginn a. 

But of our western coast at this period there is no evidence*, either India has 
not yet split away from Africa: or what seems more likely, it has brought away 
with it a laige tract of land which lies to the west By the sinking of this tract 
the gulf between India and Africa will widen out into the Arabian Sea, isolating 
our triangular island of the Deccan which, like a gigantic raft that has been cut 
adrift, will continue on its long journey to the north-east. 

Amongst the denizens of the land, dinosaurs abound in the forests of the 
Central Provinces. Many of them belong to types peculiar to India but, strangely 
enough, they have their neaiest relatives among the dinosaurs of Madagascar 
and South America: there must still be some land connection left that allowed these 
reptiles to intermigiate. But they aie rapidly running out their lace. The last of 
the Indian dinosauis lie buried in the Lameta beds near Jabalpur and at the village 
of Pisdura near Waiora, to the south-east of Wardha. 

Dawn of Tertiary Era 

We are now approaching the end of the Mesozoic era. The old southern 
continent is bieakuig up. The gulfs widen. The same sea that washes the northern 
shores of the Deccan receives the rivers that drain parts of Egypt, Fiance, Belgium 
and England. It also laps the shores of Mexico in the far west. In the far east, 
it sweeps southwaids, past Borneo. This is the equatorial ocean of the time, the 
birth place of the gieat mountain langes of the woild m the era that is to come. 

. It is over such a scene as this that the Teitiary era dawns, with the lurid 
light of volcanic outbuists. There are indeed no volcanoes in the familiar, Vesuvian, 
sense. The lava wells up quietly through fissures in the eaith. But these fissures 
are hundreds of yaids wide and stretch for miles across the country, with crooked 
cracks branching off to right and left, all brimming with the fiery liquid. In the 
Rajpipla hills near Broach, in Cutch, Kathiawar and other parts of Western India, 
some of these old fissures can still be recognised, with the lava solidified inside 
them in the form of walls or dykes. 
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The Deccan lavas, being rich in iron, are of a specially fluid kind that takes 
long to set. They flow almost like water, filling up hollows in the land and 
s pieadmg rapidly in horizontal sheets, coveimg miles of country before they harden 
into the basalt or “tiap” lock that is familiar to us. In its devastating march the 
“fiery deluge’’ bakes up the soil and consumes all surface vegetation. The very 
earth is on fire. J 

Pools and tarns begin to seethe as the lava flows over them. Here and there 
a stream is dammed up and collects its waters in a temporary lake till it finds or 
makes a new channel, or the lake itself is covered up by another eruption. The 
bigger rivers, not so easily blocked, manage to keep their old course, gradually 
cutting their way through any lava flows that might cross their path. But the erup- 
tions continue from time to time, and fiom place to place over an enormous area 
originally perhaps halt a million square miles from Rajahmundiy to Cutoh and irom 
near Dharwar almost as far as Jhansi, piling sheet upon sheet of molten lock and load- 
ing the old foundations under a plateau thousands of feet thick. Even alter the conti- 
nuous erosion of millions of years the Deccan traps still cover an aiea of 200,000 square 
miles, and you can tiavel all the way from Nagpur to Bombay, a distance of five 
hundied miles, without ever stepping off the volcanic locks. Their abrupt ending 
along the west coast, where they are thickest and form the great scarp of the 
Western Ghats, leaves us no real measure of their original extension into the tract 
of land that foundered into the Arabian Sea. 

It is difficult to tell where, in the enormous area of the Deccan traps, this igneous 
activity first began. The traps of the Nagpur-Ohhindwara region were certainly 
among the earliest to be poured out and so far as we know at present the highest 
flow of the series is to be seen on Malabar Hill and at Worli m Bombay. It appeals 
the vulcanicity began m the eastern parts of the Deccan and gradually spread to 
the west. 


The lava flows vary in thickness from a few feet to as much as a hundred 
As one flow overlaps another, it seals up the old fissures, and any later eruptions 
have to force their way up through the entire pile. There is a tremendous outburst 
A fresh crack has been rent open, or an old one has split wider. The yawnin^ 
mouth of Hell roars with thunder, and hurls fire and smoko and ashes miles nn 
into the sky, as if spitting cuises on Heaven itself. 1 

The ash comes down again, raining upon the lava still hot round the fissures 
perhaps arising a mound here and there ; or it extends the desolate waste bv burv- 
ing under its weight any fresh vegetation farther afield. Beds of volcanic ash 
abound in many paits of Western India, specially round Poona and Mahabaleshwar 
There must be an eiuptive centre in the vicinity. v 

If a lake or river happens to be near by, the ash settles down on the water 
forming a sort of volcanic sediment m which the creatures living there find * 
speedy grave. ° a 

But it is an immortal grave. For, through a process that is still largely a 
mystery to us, the bodies of these plants and animals become impenshablv 
preserved. Particle for particle, cell for cell, the plaut tissues are rnifi l v 
silica derived from the ash, or fiom a lava flow that may have overwhelmed thn 
lake; and in the end we are left with an exact replica of the original in "hard 
indestructible silica. te 1AiUU » 


This is not a mere cast or an impression of the external features of the plant 
but a petrifaction in the strict sense, which you may cut into thin sections an l $ 
which you may examine under the microscope the minutcsl details of the anatomv 
The preservation of the tissues is sometimes so perfect, and the resemblance w“fh 
the_ tissues of modem plants is so complete, that while engrossed in their invimti 
gation in the laboratory we are apt to forget that we are dealing with forms of 
plant life that existed fifty or sixty million years ago. 1118 ot 

. Partl X with the heat of the lava, but largely through the action of percolating 
minerals, the entire bed of the lake becomes hardened into a rock that rings undur 
the hammer like a piece of steel. Embedded in the mud and sMltaie also the 
remains of many land plants, or the bones of animals living on the banks that mlv 
have been carried down by a stream. Thus we may have a wholo flora and faZa 

tmsen sheets of lava V ° !camC aSh ’ ° r m lake and river de P° sit * inteffld be- 
., Pr $' Sahnijhm described in brief the life in the Decean Trap period „„d 
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Age of the Deccan Lavas 

For deciding the question of the age of the Deccan traps, Prof. Sahni went 
on to say, it is perhaps unfoitunate that so many of the plants are new to science 
and confined to this country ; but, of course, they have an interest of their own. 
For the rest, you will have noticed that from what we know of the geological 
history of the stoneworts, the fungi, the water ferns and particulaily of the palms, 
which formed such a vast piopoition of the flora, everything seems to point to a 
Tertiaiy age. What is more, the fishes and the crustaceans, too, seem to fall into 
line with the plants. 

Concluding, Prof. Sahni said : Thus the chances are that the whole of this 
imposing thickness of thousands of feet of igneous lock was poured out within the 
relatively short interval of the Eocene period. Quite probably this terrible drama 
of file and thunder was only a brief episode of the very eailiest pait of the Eocene. 
The thickness of a stiatum is by itself no measure of time. For after all it would 
not take long for a lava flow a hundred feet thick to be poured out like a flood 
from a fissure valcano, once it came to business. . It is the deposition of the re- 
latively thin sedimentary beds during the ^ quiet inteivals that must have taken 
up most of the time of the Deccan trap period. 

The conclusion that the Deccan traps were poured out at the dawn of the 
Tertiary era and not at the close of the Mesozoic, bungs them into line with other 
vast outpouiings of Eocene lavas : for example, those that now cover at least 
200,000 square miles of the north-western United States and the equally widespread 
lavas of the old Thulean continent that once united the Western Isles of Scotland 
with Iceland, Greenland and other Artie lands. 

Before I close I ought to say that this idea of the Tertiary age of the Deccan 
traps is by no means a new one. Indeed, it is over a hundred years old, for it 
was first put forward, so far as I know, by Malcolmson in 1837 ; and it was re- 
peatedly expressed by Hislop and others in the middle of last century. In later 
years the question has been discussed and rediscussed by so many, and from so 
many different angles, that we could hardly see the wood for the trees. But the 
pioneers were right, as they so often are. They worked with a clean state and, as 
we all know, a clean slate is a very useful thing. 

But the pioneer geologists were right also for another reason. They did not 
despise the mute but eloquent testimony of the plants that suffered the fiery ordeals 
of the dawn of the Tertiary eia. For, as the first flashes from the fissure volcanoes 
flared up on the eastern horizon, the stalwart Palm said to the little Azolla : 

This lurid light is not a sunset glow— 

It is the herald of a moin. 

And the fact is that this was the dawn of a new era : for, look at the number 
of Eoceue genera of plants and animals that survive to this day. 

We have now seen the contrast between the red part of the map and the 
green. Between the two lies a vista of time stretching back through wellnigh two 
thousand millions of years. But man, a lecent creature of the earth, has united 
them in one poem of duty to his Creator : if the foundation rocks of the south 
have given us Mahabahpuram and the Seven Pagodas, the Deccan traps have given 
us Ajanta and Ellora. 


The National Institute of Sciences 

Fifth Annual Meeting— Madras— 2nd. January 1940 
The Presidential Address 

The Fifth Annual General Meeting of the National Institute of Sciences of 
India was held on the 2nd January 1940 in the North-Eastern Lecture Hall of the 
Medical College, Madras, Brevet-Colonel E, N . Chopra, President, was in the 
chair. After the admission of Fellows to the Institute under the rules governing 
such admission, Prof. S ♦ P. Agharkar , Secretaiy, presented the annual report 
and it was adopted. 

The report showed that at the end of the year there were 165 Ordinary 
Fellows and 21 Honorary Fellows. Col. Sir Arthur Olver was appointed to 
represent the National Institute at the Seventh International Congress of 

53 
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Genetics to be held at Edinburgh. A. M. Heron, Prof. B. Sahni and Mr. 
D. N. Wadia were appointed delegates to the 18th International Geological 
Congress to be held in London m 19-10, 

The President then delivered his addi'ess . 

In the course of his addiess Bt-Col. Chopra reviewed the work of the Institute 
during the past year. As a result of a symposium on “Coal in India” organised by 
Dr. C. S. Fox, at the last general meeting, he said, a resolution urging the necessity 
for the formation of a Fuel Reseat ch Board in India was passed and he hoped 
that the Government would take piactical steps for the formation of a Board and 
the protection of the highly important coal industry of the country. A 
committee was appointed during the year to consider the replies received in 
connection with the questionnaire on Science and its social relations —a work 
which the Institute had undertaken to do on behalf of the Government of India, 

Continuing, Bt.-Col. Chopra pointed out that the giants given by the 
Government of India and the vauous Universities were not sufficient for the 
woik which the Institute had to carry out. Unfortunately, it had not been 
possible to get any giants from any of the Piovincial Governments so far 
and he would again appeal to all of them for generous financial support. 
The Institute was founded to fill an urgent need, keenly felt by scientific 
woikers all over India, for a body which could co-ordinate the work of 
various scientific societies, institutions and Government scientific departments 
and services throughout the countiy. Since its foundation in 19.i5, the Council 
of the Institute had left no stone unturned to further this programme. India, 
fortunately, was richly endowed by nature with all that auy country could 
possibly need. While pnmarily an agricultural countiy, with extensive agri- 
cultural and foies t lands, it also had very rich resources of various mincials 
on which _ depended the highly industrialised life of the present day. Its 
resources in the way of coal and water power were also very extensive. 
These resources, agricultural, mineral and power, had not been developed for 
want of a systematic policy of industrialisation and naturally India stood very 
low in the list of mdustnalised countnes of the world. 


capacity for original in visa ti- 
ought to enter on the third 
be applied for solving the 


Research Facilities Inadequate 

After referring to the effect of the piesent war on India, Bt.-Col. Chopra 
urged the necessity for the proper planning and organisation of scientific 
research in India. He also reviewed the progress of general and scientific 
education in the country and in particular referred to the leseareh facilities 
provided in recent years by governmental and other agencies. With all these 
he said the facilities for teaching and research in various sciences were still 
very limited and it was therefore a matter of leal pride that in spite of 
these handicaps Indian students of science had during the short period of a 
little over a quarter of a century justified their * ' ■ 

gation* In the words of Lord Rutherford, they 
phase, namely, scientific research should now 
industiial pioblcms of the country. 

Bt.-Col. Chonra next gave a brief summary of how the British Govern- 
ment had contributed to the promotion and organisation of industrial aiul 
agucultuial leseaich after the last war in Britain, and said that verv import- 
ant national organisations had been built up for the mveHfb’alion and 
application of science to various problems connected with the daily life 

j ^ nation’s industry as a whole. Lord Ruther- 

ford had, in his address last year, pointed out that in a largo country like 
India, wheie the resources and needs of the different lhovin ces were verv 

If.JES.i Tf f ?£ emcicnc y that the organisation of research should 
be on national rather than on provincial lines. His plea was for 

foundation of. a National Research Council m India on the lines of the body 
which ever since its constitution had been rendering such useful service !» 
Great Britain Industry had rightly been styled as the basis of natbn 

prosperity and it was therefore necessaiy that every resource should be used to 

facilitate its progress. In this connection, research es of the utmost import!™ 
and he expressed the hope that work of the National Planning Oomraitteo wo ld 
prove valuable in laying down the lines for the future development 5Th 0 country 
... Agency for Co-ordination 

Giving the outlines of a scheme for developing an organization in TWUa 
to plan and co-ordinate research so as to avoil 
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funds, preclude duplication^ employ the available scientific personnel to the 
best advantage, and, finally, to arrange for the training of a much larger 
number of research personnel to supply the needs of the developing industiy, 
Bt.-Col. Chopra said : 

“Starting from the top, I consider it absolutely essential that there should 
be a separate department of the Central Government corresponding to the 

Department of Industrial and Scientific Reseaich in Great Britain. It should 
be staffed by scientists with administrative experience and not by civilian 

administrators. The Department should have an Advisoiy Council, the National 
Research Council, constituted on the lines of the Research Councils of other 
countries for planning and co-ordinating research, to promote and develop not 
only scientific but industrial reseaich in the country, and finally for devising 
ways and means to make India independent, so far as possible, of foieign 
imports by a well-planned survey and development of its economic resources. 
It is only then that it would be possible for this country to assume its 
right place among the industiially developed countries of the woild. With a 

view to harnessing Science in the service of Industry, the proposed Depart- 

ment and its Advisory Council will also have to exploie ways and means for 
extending the existing machinery of scientific education in the country, from 
the school to the univeisity stage, develop applied scientific training and 
research, and finally to see that research, whether in pure or applied sciences, 
is undertaken with a definite end m view and not only as a means for self- 
glorification. ’’ 

India an Emporium of Drugs 

Dealing next with his work in connection with the medicinal and toxic 
properties of the different plants in India, Bt.-Col. Chopia said that this work 
should interest them fiom the scientific and economic point of view. Further, the 
significance of the large numbers and wide prevalence of plants toxic to man, 
livestock and insects had not so far been fully appreciated in this country and vast 
as the vegetable resources of this country were, they were not being properly 
exploited to the best advantage of the people. After a general survey of the 
climatic condition of India, the general features of Indian vegetation and the 
relationship of Indian flora to other floras, Bt.-Col. Chopra said that theie were 
more than 700 important fodder plants including about 260 species of valuable 
fodder grass. More than 2,000 plants, out of a total of about 11,000 species found 
in India, were stated to have medicinal properties of some description or other and 
were enumerated in the liteiature of indigenous medicine. Nearly threefourths of 
the drugs mentioned in the British and other Pharmacopoeias grew in a state of 
nature and others could be easily gxown. Indeed, . this country was a veritable 
emporium of drugs. If these resources could be utilised and the finished products 
manufactured, treatment of many diseases could be brought within the means of the 
Indian masses whose economic condition was unfoilunately of a very low order. 

Collectors of medicinal diugs glowing in a state of nature, and the present and 
prospective cultivators, Bt.-Col. Chopra continued, should bear in mmd certain 
factors to be considered in order to obtain the standard product. There was a good 
deal of vanation in the active principles in the diffeient parts of a plant and in 
different seasons in the same part of the plant. Even the same part and at the same 
time of the year showed remarkable variations in the contents of its active 
principles. He had often observed in the course of his work that plants collected 
at the proper time, when the active principles had reached maturity and were at 
their maximum, gave very effective results while the same plants when collected 
under other conditions were utterly useless. Conditions for the collection of drugs 
in the case of plants under cultivation were more favourable and strict control 
over various factors could be 1 exercised with greater ease than was the case with 
plants growing in a state of natuie. 

“Intimately connected with the study of medicinal plants,” continued Bt.-Col. 
Chopra, “is the problem of poisonous plants, but till recently little attention has 
been paid to this study in this countiy. They contain chemical constituents which, 
if introduced into the body of an animal in relatively small quantities, act deleteri- 
ously and may cause seiious impairment of bodily functions or even death. They 
injure the basic live principle, the protoplasm, of the cells of which the animal 
body is built up. They are oidinaiily called poisonous plants, and apart from the 
utilization of their potent properties m the treatment of diseases to alleviate the 
sufferings of man and animals, there appears to be no doubt that they are a source 
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of great menace in India through poisoning of livestock* It is a matter of regret 
that no systematic attempt has been made in India so far to investigate these 
plants on scientific lines with a view to devising means whereby this menace could 
be controlled. 

“With a view to combating this menace, and as a natural corollary to the 
study of medicinal plants, the study of poisonous plants of India has been 
undertaken at the School of Tropical Medicine during recent years. This work 
has brought out some outstanding featuies of the problem which had not been 
hitherto appreciated in India. About 700 poisonous species belonging to over 90 
families of flowering plants are known. In the case of the majority of plants, 
poisonous properties are only suspected but have not been substantiated by chemical 
analyses and pharmacological experimentation. This is now being done* A 
thorough and comprehensive study of all these plants, however, would mean 
sustained woxk for many years and perhaps for several generations. Another 
aspect of these plants which will repay study concerns those which have insecticidal 
and insect repellent properties. Losses inflicted upon India by insects are enormous 
and at a moderate estimate are calculated at 2,000 million rupees annually and 
over a million and a half of human lives. The finding of cheap insecticides for 
the diverse needs of agriculture, destruction of household pests, prevention of 
vectors of such diseases as malaria and many others borne by insects, commensurate 
with the limited means of great masses in India are important problems to which 
little attention has been paid till lecently. Vegetable insecticides are preferable 
to mineral ones, as these are less deleterious to man and other warm-blooded 
animals geneially, and as they are also less harmful from the point of view of 
agricultuie. Lists of the possible insecticidal and insect repellent plants growing 
in India, and of reputed fish poisons some of which may also act as insecticides 
have been prepared.” 

Proceeding, Bt.-Col. Chopra said : 

“One of the chief difficulties in connection with our work on medicinal and 
poisonous plants has been the proper identification of the material to be investigated. 
The descriptions of plants given in the literature on indigenous medicine are 
meagre and vague and this has resulted m considerable confusion. Descriptions 
alone are not always sufficient for settling disputed questions and recourse to actual 
specimens is often absolutely necessary. With a view to combating this state 
of affairs it was considered desirable to collect authentic specimens of all the 
plants with alleged medicinal or toxic properties and after pioper identification 
preserve them for the purpose of comparison. This work has progressed and it 
has been possible to collect 6,000 specimen sheets of about 1,600 species. About 
900 species have yet to be obtained to complete the collection of all the known 
medicinal and poisonous plants growing in India. 

Classification of Plants 

“With the advance of knowledge of the chemistry and pharmacology of 
plants, it appears to be certain that some correlation exists between the botanical 
classification of plants, their chemical constitution and physiological properties 
and one is frequently struck with the remarkable resemblance exhibited by closely 
allied plants in this respect. An ideal classification of plants would be the one 
which in addition to satisfying botanical criteria broadly provides an index to the 
nature of their chemical constituents and physiological propeities. With our 
existing knowledge this is not possible. The very fact that some of the families 
and genera, as at piesent understood, are quite homogeneous in this respect 
however, reflects a ray of hope that after all the problem is not so difficult as it 
appears at first sight. I do hope that botanists, chemists and pharmacologists 
will collaborate in evolving a natural system of classification based on thoir 
combined efforts.” 

After citing a few examples of some families and genera to show the marked 
resemblances between their botanical, chemical and” pharmacological aspects 
Bt : -Col. Chopra said that the brief review of the relationship which seems to 
exist between the botanical classification and the chemical and physiological 
characteristics of medicinal and poisonous plants should prove sufficient to show 
that in many of the families and genera these characteristics show a marked 
degree of correlation. He hoped that further work would produce increasing 
evidence of this relationship. The botanical characters, chemical constituents 
and properties exhibited by plants were all the results of organic evolution and 
a natural classification must embrace all these threo aspects. There was, however, 
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an element of disturbance in the case of plants. Climate, seasons, soil, cultivation, 
etc., had profoundly, affected their chemical composition and hence their physiological 
characteristics, and it was for this reason also that closely related plants differed 
in their pharmacological properties. 

“Collaboration between botanists, chemists, pharmacologists and agriculturists 
in work of the type indicated in a country such as India,” Bt.-Col. Chopra 
concluded, “is pregnant, with possibilities which should not only be of very great 
scientific and academic interest, but also piove of gieat practical importance to 
the country from the economic point of view.” 


The Indian Political Science Conference 

Second Session— Lahore— 2nd. January 1940 

Governor’s Opening Address 

The second session of the Indian Political Science Conference was held at 
Lahore on the 2nd. January 1940 under the presidency of Dr. Promotho Nath 
Baneriea ♦ Inaugurating the session, H, E. Sir Henry Craik , the Governor of the 
Punjab said : — 

“I should like to ask you what parallel you can find in past history to the 
position which I hold to-day of a Provincial Governor under the new constitution.” 

His Excellency said, “The only parallel which I can find is drawn not from 
the field of politics, but of drama. For the Provincial Governor seems to me to 
resemble very closely that familiar figure of Greek tiagedy, the Dens ex machina — 
the god who, when the dramatist had allowed his characters to get themselves into 
an inextricable tangle from which no human agency could devise an issue, appeared 
suddenly on the stage with a flash of lightning and a clap of thunder, and with a 
few peremptory commands brought Older out of the chaos in which the plot had 
become involved. Similar, I fancy, is the role for which Provincial Governors were 
cast by the authors of the new Constitution, though fortunately in this province I 
have not yet been called upon to assume it, and I sincerely hope I never shall be.” 

His Excellency reminded the audience that those who, in modern times, have 
been acclaimed by vaiious wiiters as the nearest appioach to Plato’s philospher 
kings are first, the present rulers of Soviet Russia and secondly, “the membeis of 
my own service. I leave it to you to judge which aie the woise and which have 
contiibuted most to human happiness or unhappiness. But I am sure you would 
not wish to be in either company”. 

Continuing, Sir Henry said, “Though we do not wish to see the devotees of 
political science invested with supreme political, power and authoiity, we equally 
do not wish to see you withdraw from the woild into a i emote philosophic seclusion 
and washing your hands of practical affairs, devote yourselves entirely to pure 
theory.” He concluded, “I hope I am not wiong m thinking that the very fact that 
in the last two yeais you have staited these annual political science conferences is 
itself proof that you have despaired of the practical world of the politician and still 
retain the desire to discover and propagate the light ideas for its betterment.” 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address,. Dr, Promotho Nath Banerjea said: — 

One of the objects with which the Indian Political Science Association was 
started last year was to bring together students of political science and persons 
engaged in the active pursuit of politics. Our Association seeks to budge the gulf 
between politicians ana political theorists. But the application of this principle of 
bridging gulfs may be extended to* other spheres of thought and action. In India, 
the divergences aie so many and so great that it may perhaps be found useful to 
consider to what extent this piinciple may be applied to the existing political 
situation of the country. Therefore, I take this topic as the subject of my brief 
discourse at this Conference. 

Functions of Government and Parties 

Coming to purely political issues we find that differences of opinion exist in 
India as in other countries in regard to the functions of government, though these 
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are of less vital importance here than elsewheie. The idea of an all-embracing, 
all-pervading State has never found favour m this country. On the other hand, 
the view that the functions of government should be restricted only to tho mainten- 
ance of external security and internal order is considered to be ex ti cm el y inadequate. 
The State will have to play aveiy impoitant part in the development of the politi- 
cal, economic, and social life of the people, but it will be desirable for it to adopt 
a policy of non-intervention in regard to questions like religion, culture, and 
language. Such a policy is likely to promote harmony and goodwill among the 
different sections of the population. While the State should bo the supreme organi- 
sation, the autonomy of institutions created for special purposes ought not to be 
interfered with. 

Indian opinion is almost unanimous in respect ot the desirablity of 
establishing responsible government at the Centre as well as in the provinces. 
The manner in which the Congress Ministers have worked the limited measure of 
responsibility in the provincial field during the last two years and a half affords 
ample hope for its future success. But there is considerable diffeienee of opinion 
as to the composition of the Cabinet. A composite Cabinet is helpful to the growth 
of solidarity among the different sections of the people. It must, be admitted, 
however, that it is difficult to form a coalition between representatives of parties 
which differ widely and fundamentally not only in outlook but also in respect of 
of the goal. But no great harm is likely to ensuie^if further experiments are made 
in forming coalition Cabinets in the provinces. This brings me to the discussion 
of the existing party system in India Some of the parties are founded on political 
principles, while others are based on racial, communal, or class considerations. The 
Congress does not represent the interests of any class or community but represents 
the political aspiiations of the Indian nation. In that sense it is a national, and*-* 
not a sectional, institution. The situation in lespeet of parties in India is a very 
complex one, but it is not moie complex than the party situation in most countries 
of continental Europe. The party system is a useful, if not an indispensable, ad- 
junct of democracy ; but its dements are as serious as its merits are undoubted. In 
a country like India, where the multiple-party system prevails, the demerits tend 
to outweigh the merits. 

Electorates and the Services 

The question of representation in the legislatures and the local bodies is 
a source ot acute difference in India. The system which prevails at present is 
not the representation of the people but the representation of races, creeds, 
classes, sexes, and special interests. In some cases, differences have been 
deliberately fostered. The consequence of this system of separate communal 
representation has been an enormous growth ot dissensions. Separation has 
led to the demands for further separation, and antagonism has taken the 
place of harmony* This system of representation, therefore, must be regarded 
as an evil, and in the interests of the unity and peace of the country it 
should be removed at the earliest possible moment. Recruitment to the public 
services is a subject which has given rise to a great deal of controversy. 
Unfortunately, both at the Centie and in some of the provinces, certain 
percentages have for some time past been fixed for recruitment from the 
different communities, and in the case of some of these communities only 
the minimum qualifications have been demanded of the candidates. This has 
resulted m a considerable deterioration of administrative efficiency, and it is 
apprehended that a continuance of this policy will be a source ot greater harm 
in future. The true way of getting out of this difficulty, however, lies m 
affoiding adequate educational facilities to the less advanced communities and 
not in giving them unfair advantages. 

Coming to the question of the futuie constitution of India we find that 
differences of opinion which exist as to the goal of India’s political aspira- 
tions are not of a serious kind. It appears that time has been the most 
essential factor in the evolution of India’s political goal. Politically -minded 
India, however, is not in a mood to accept Dominion Status as a goal to be 
reached in the distant future. If Dominion B talus is granted immediately, it 
is likely to be acceptable to the country. The gulf between the goal and the 
immediate objective is not unbridgeable, and if the British Government is 
able to take the right step without delay, cordial relations of a permanent 
character may be established between India and Britain. The existing system 
of government, with democracy in the provinces and autocracy at 
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the Centre, is an anomaly, and the sooner it disappears the better for all 
concerned. 

The War and India 

The advent of the war in Europe has led to the suspension of activities 
connected with the inauguration of the Federation in view of the pre-occupa- 
tion of the Government, but the scheme has not been abandoned. The war 
has indeed cieated a new situation fraught with immense possibilities for 
good or evil accoiding to the manner in which it may be handled. The 
present is the most oppoitune moment for Britain to lecognise India’s right. 
It is not clear what special difficulty there can be in applying the principles 
of demociacy and self-determination to the case of India. 

The only satisfactoiy machinery for setting all differences as well as for 
consideiing the details of the future constitution of India is a Constituent 
Assembly. This body should be constituted on the basis of proportional 
representation, so that all minorities and special interests may be represented 
on it. There should be no communal lepiesentation. It will be one of the 

main duties ot the Constituent Assembly to piovide safeguards in the new 

constitution for the minorities in the shape of fundamental rights to be 
guaranteed by an appeal to the Federal Couit or if necessary, to an interna- 
tional tnbunal. 

The urgent need of the hour in India is harmony and goodwill. This 
can be secured by an enlightened sense of citizenship and a unity of purpose 
We must all think of our country first and of everything else afterwards. 
As for uniiy, let our motto be : “In things essential, unity ; in things non- 

essential, liberty ; in all things, charity.” If we render not mere lip-service to 

this motto but make it our rule of conduct in our daily relations with all 
individuals, and races, and communities, India’s cherished ideals will be realised 
at no distant date. 


The ASS India Students’ Federation 

Fifth Session— New Delhi— 1st. January 1940 

The Welcome Address 

About five hundred delegates from the different provinces and 4,000 visitors 
were present at the fifth annual session of the All-India Students’ Federation 
Convention which commenced at New Delhi on the 1st. January 1940 under the 
presidentship of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose . 

Mr. M. Farooqm , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome address, 
referred to the tendency on the part of many of them to make the Students’ 
Federation an arena to fight out factional livahies and deploied that their time 
should be wasted in party bickerings. He suggested a two-fold programme to 
strengthen the student movement which was still in its infancy m India. Firstly, 
they must take up questions affecting the average student and agitate for the ful- 
filment of their demands through the Students’ Federation. It was also advisable 
to organise study circles in schools and colleges with a view to creating political 
consciousness among students. Secondly, they must engage themselves in the uplift 
of the masses. He suggested that the Federation should constiiute a permanent 
committee to co-ordinate the work of adult literacy in . progress in the different 
provinces. He advised the students to talk less of politics and take up seriously 
the work of strengthening their organisation. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose , in his presidential address, urged that the 
Leftists should announce clearly in advance with what object and with what 
mental attitude they would enter a struggle, whether it was launched by the 
Right or by the Left. ‘'Standing to-day in the midst of a complex situation,” 
he said, “it is just possible that you may feel perplexed for a while. The 
vacillating, zig-zag policy of the Congress High Command increases one’s 
bewilderment. The menacing attitude of some communal organisations adds to 
one’s difficulties. The want of unity among the Leftists themselves well-nigh 
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unnerves an ordinary mortal. But though you stand with your backs to the 
wall, -do not for one moment lose courage or sell -confidence. Remember, 
comrades, that the Left movement to-day is on its tiial. Its future will 
depend on how you and I come out of this ordeal.” 

Mr. Bose said that a real Constituent Assembly was one which was con- 
vened by a National Government after the transfeienee of power had taken 
place. An Assembly convened by and meeting under the aegis of an imperialist 
Government and elected on the basis of separate electorate would surely end 
in disaster to the Congress and to the Indian people. He, therefore, asked his 
audience to raise their voice in protest against it while theie was time and 
warn their countrymen in advance of the coming danger in the event of this 
demand being fulfilled by the Butish Government, 

The problem before them, Mr. Bose added, was the launching of ’the 
national struggle and in case the Congress Working Committee held back, 
Leftists should march ahead with such strength and resources as they 
happened to possess. The strangle would be a national struggle, no matter who 
gave the call. It would be a fatal mistake to confuse the nature of the call 
with the nature of the struggle. The Congiess was much stronger to-day than it 
was in 1921 or 1930 or 1932 and if they had fought tluice with less strength and 
resources, they should not quail before the present crisis. 

It might be argued, continued Mr. Bose, that the Congress Working Com- 
mittee had not been sitting idle since September. A long- winded resolution had 
been passed and Congress Ministries in eight provinces had been withdrawn. War 
Councils had been set no in several provinces and there was talk of a volunteer 
camp and a volunteer organisation. “But what is all this talk of a three-month 
holiday indulged in by an ex-Premier ? Why whispers on all sides that the Con- 
gress Ministers will soon return to office ? The man m the street is naturally 
confused and does not know what to do. To make confusion worse confounded, 
War Councils have been oidered to spin. We are now expected to spin our way 
to Swaraj, but how can we be convinced of the efficacy of this magic mantra of 
Mahatma Gandhi when we know that a century ago when the Indian people knew 
nothing but kkadi and hand-spinning, they fell a victim to foreign domination. It 
is time to call a spade a spade and to tell our people clearly that the idea of 
winning Swaraj through spinning is moonshine.” 

Resolutions— Second Day — New Delhi— 2nd. January 1940 

Independence Day Celebration 

Heated discussion for over one hour took place tonight on a resolution 
advising students to celebiate Independence Day on Jan. 26 when the open 
session of the Federation met under the presidentship of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose . An amendment to the resolution sponsored by the leftist 
group in the federation ‘while appreciating and welcoming the call given by 
the Congress working committee to observe this day’ noted with regret 
that ‘undue stress has been given upon charkha , khadi , spinning, etc,, in the 
pledge neglecting the very programme of action which our country badly requires 
at this critical moment and urged the working committee to insert such programme 
of nation-wide action in the pledge. 

During the discussion on the resolution and amendment speakers against the 
amendment emphasised the importance of the charkha in the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress ever since Mahatma Gandhi assumed its leadership and 
the benefit it had conferred on rural population while those in favour of the 
amendment expressed the view that spinning alone could not bring them swaraj. 

The amendment, when finally put to vote, was declared lost by 167 to 151 
votes and the oiiginal resolution was carried, Mr. Bose, the president, ascertained 
the sense of delegates twice by show of hands before putting the amendment to 
vote and asking the delegates to divide themselves but the result revealed close 
voting. The proceedings were held up for about half an hour and excitement pre- 
vailed among the delegates till the result of voting on the amendment was 
announced. 

Greetings to World Students Bureau 

When the convention resumed session this evening it was resolved to send 
warm greetings on behalf of Indian students to the Bureau of the World Students’ 
Association, Paris. 
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Message to British Students 

By another resolution the convention decided to send a message to the students 
in Britain stressing the necessity of a real understanding between the students of 
all nations and thereby serving the cause of international student movement, the 
cause of peace, of freedom aud cultural progress. 

Women Students 

The resolution on women students, passed by the convention, pointed out that 
most of the women students had kept aloof from the activities of the All-India 
Students' Federation during the last three years, and urged the necessity of organising 
them and suggested foimation of girl students’ committees to work in cooperation 
with provincial branches of the federation. 

Repression in States 

The convention strongly criticised the policy of repression adopted by Rulers 
of certain States and decided to take effective steps to draw the student movement 
in the States nearer to the students movement in British India. 

The resolution on civil liberties reiterated to safeguard their rights and liberties 
against any form of encroachment. 

Promotion of Communal Harmony 

With a view to ensuring that larger number of students belonging to the 
minority communities and Muslim students in particular join the federation, the 
convention decided that singing of Vande Mataram which had unfortunately been 
invested with communal significance should be avoided, the banner of All-India 
Students’ Federation should be displayed at students’ gatherings ; it should be em- 
phasised that the federation was not connected with any political party and strikes 
on communal issues should be discouraged. 

The National Struggle 

The convention appealed to all radical elements in the country to prepare 
themselves for the purpose of achieving their goal, expressed the opinion that a 
constituent assembly can really represent the people when they are allowed to elect 
their representatives, and emphasised the need for students to take up literacy cam- 
paign as a part of constructive work of their organisation. An amendment to the 
resolution on national struggle which sought to ciiticise the present Congress leader- 
ship and ask students to put up their candidate for the purpose of contesting Con- 
gress presidential election was lost. 

Resolution on War 

The resolution on war passed by the Students’ Federation Convention 
declared that ‘the present war between lival imperialist Powers is directed 
towards a new partition of the world and is, therefore, against the interests of the 
people’. 

After pointing out that the Viceroy’s recent declaration in India and subse- 
quent official statements in England and India, in reply to the Congress demand 
for a clarification of Britain’s war aims in relation to India, do not meet the Indian 
demand, the resolution states that the Indian people cannot understand how free- 
dom can be denied to them if the war in Europe is really being fought to secure 
justice and freedom to oppressed nations. 

During the discussion on the resolution, Mr. Subhas Bose , on a point of in- 
formation, told the gathering that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had 
twice sought permission from the Congress working committee to launch the safcya- 
graha movement in Bengal but so far such permission had not been given. 
He added that Congressmen in that province were getting impatient and were 
not prepared to wait much no longer, 

The session concluded at 2 a.m. 
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The United Provinces Students’ Conference 

Third Session— Lucknow— 29th. January 1940 
Presidential Address 

The third session of the United Provinces Provincial Students’ Conference 
was held at Lucknow on the 29th. January 1940 under the presidentship 
of Prof. Humayun Kabir , ML.A (Bengal) who in the course of his address 
said : — “No one* was against compromise but it was the terms of that 
compromise that mattered,” He favoured a compromise which would result in a 
commonwealth of nations for which all countries in the world were thirsting and 
which would form the nucleus of a world state. 

Mr. Kabir urged the students to read and understand history aiight and evolve 
an altogether new interpretation of history which, he telt sure, would go a long 
way in settling the communal problem. 

Mr. Zaidt, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome address, 
expressed the hope that students would organise a demonstration embracing the 
entire province with a view to focussing attention on the necessity for reduction in 
college and examination fees. 

Resolutions 

The conference reiterated the students’ resolve to take part in the fight for 
independence and stressed that students should keep their organisations above party 
politics and resist attempts to reduce the student movement into sectarian oi group 
organisations. 

The Students’ Federation was urged to intensify its social and cultural activities 
and work for the intellectual growth of the students by organising lectures, study 
groups, social circles and excursions. 

The conference consideied the industrialisation of tho country as the solution 
for unemployment and poverty It was pessimistic about the charka solving these 
problems and held that planned and scientific industrialisation was the only 
remedy for these evils. 


The Assam Educational Conference 

Tenth Session — Shillong— 28th. May 1940 
Presidential Address 

The tenth session of the Assam Educational Conference commenced its two- 
day session at Shillong on the 28th May 1940, under the Presidency of Dr. Shyama 
Pr&sad Mulch erjee, who is the course of his address expressed the firm conviction 
that a proper and satisfactory understanding, whether between communities or 
provinces, could come only through the process of education. 

Education, observed Dr. Mukerjee, should be rightly moulded and controlled, 
and should aim at the great task of welding together the teeming millions of 
Indians into one single homogeneous nation. The different stages of education, 
primary, secondary and higher, must be properly nourished, so that each might 
make its proper contribution to the building up of the entire educational structure. 

Referring to the international situation, Dr, Moolcerjee said, ’‘It is our firm 
conviction that although dark clouds cover the horizon to-day and disputes and 
strifes hold their sway for the time being, the cause of justice and righteousness 
must ultimately triumph”. 

Resolutions 

The Conference, on the motion of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, President, 
adopted a resolution requesting the Governor of Assam to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government its whole-hearted support in the war and assuring the Imperial 
Government its readiness to render every possible service in this hour of supreme 
need to the Allied cause. 

Earlier, Mr. Rohini Kumar Qhaudhury , Education Minister, said that the war 
must be brought to a victorious conclusion and appealed to the young men of the 
province to do everything in their power to help in the prosecution of the war, 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

The Convocation of Calcutta University for the year 1940 was held under a 
pandal in the grounds of the Science College in Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 
on the 2nd* March 1940. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert f as the Chancellor of the University, who 
for the first time piesided over the function, declared the Convocation open. 

Addressing the graduates, His Excellency said “Many of you are about 
to leave the shelter of this great University and face the world with its 
joys and sorrows, with its unsolved problems and also with its great and 
far-reaching achievements. You will do so with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
To some of you the way may be difficult, to others easy. But I would coun- 
sel all of you to keep in mind the inspiring advice you have heard to-day 
and to remember that although you belong to a select intellectual gioup yet, 
in the words of a wise observer of life, education is what remains to us when 
we have forgotten all our learning. 

“In the short time that I have been here new impressions have crowded 
upon me on every turn — both here in Calcutta and still more perhaps in the 
fields and bypaths of rural Bengal. I have become conscious of long-standing, 
difficult, ana at the same time urgent problems awaiting solution by the organized 
genius of the Bengalee people. 

“I am at heart a country man and though I cannot speak to the man of 
the field in his own language as I would like to, I have done what I can to get 
into personal touch with him and intend to do more. For, like you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, I realize how much the life of this province depends on what you 
have called ‘the man behind the plough’ and how much we, in this great city 
and in this great university, owe to the product of his labour. And just as the 
good cultivator leaves his land the better for his tending so should we, in 
whatever walk of like we find ourselves, strive to leave our maik for good.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail’s Convocation Speech 

In delivering his address Sir Mirza Ismail recalled with pride the associa- 
tion of the late Rajtantra Pravina Sir Biajendra Nath Seal with the University 
of Mysore for nearly a decade and of Sir Ashutosh Mukerji who delivered the 
first Convocation address of that Univeisity in 1918. 

He made appreciative reference to the achievements of the Post Graduate 
Departments of the Calcutta University and refening to specialization in Indian 
universities in general said : “Although it may be readily accepted that at the stage 
of the first degiee, there should be provision for as many varied courses as possible, 
since it is difficult to expect that the universities in India should specialize at this 
stage, I ask in all seriousness, if it is not desirable, nay even necessary, for Indian 
universities to take stock of their position and organize some distribution among 
themselves of the course of higher studies and the lines of research work. The 
outlay on equipment and staff in the higher and specialized branches of learning is 
very large, and it is in the national interest that the ‘plant’ works to full capacity. 

“The time is come for our universities to take common counsel and distribute 
courses of a highly specialized and advanced character on a regional basis. This 
will also effect economy of resources in another way. _ At present, a large number 
of our students go abroad and one reason for this is to pursue studies of an 
advanced character at universities which have obtained a reputation under the 
guidance of a great teacher in one subject or another. 

“Specialization of the kind I have suggested ought to enable us to develop 
such centies in our own country, and not only keep our students from going 
abroad but probably even attract students from abroad. Of course, there will 
always be a movement of students from one centre of learning to another, and I 
certainly do not desire that our students should desist from going abroad to seek 
inspiration at the feet of a great master. But the necessity to go to foreign 
countries for want of facilities at home is not a matter for gratification. Not only 
should Indian universities themselves specialize but they should join together in 
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supporting a certain number of all-India institutions where instruction of the most 
advanced kind and facilities for research of the same standard as in foreign 
universities should be available freely for those who are qualified to take advantage 
of them. 

“I think, however, that always, but especially now, the first duty of a univer- 
sity is towards its rank and file, the ordinary, average thousands who for a brief 
peiiod submit themselves to its discipline and accept with outstretched arms, what- 
ever it is willing to give.” 

Speaking of the “under-graduates,” Sir. Mirza Ismail said that the one thing 
which to India mattered more than anything else was the uneducated masses of the 
people. “It is on them, mainly” he proceeded, “that the immediate and distant 
future depends. I am sure the authorities of the University and the people in the 
colleges know well how best to guide and influence these young beings entrusted 
to them.” 

Turning to *'the graduates and their future”. Sir Mirza Ismail wondeicd what 
was there for these graduates to do. “First”, ho observed, “one thinks of the fact 
that in Bengal, as elsewhere, agiiculttire is at the very foundation of the life of 
the province. But that foundation has become perilously inadequate. There is too 
much pressure on land in Bengal. A peasant family of five pcoplo cannot expect 
to live much above the tevel of subsistence on a holding of two and a half acres. 
There is but one remedy, the increase and impiovement of the yield by improving 
the old agricultural methods. The cultivator must be shown what scientific 
agriculture can do, and must be persuaded with infinite sympathy and patience to 
adopt the modern ways. 

“What an opportunity is here for university men I Among a people whose 
history goes back so far, the fetters of custom and the inertia oi centuries can only 
be overcome by the ready self-sacrifice, the sustained effort, of those who themselves 
eiqoy the benefits of a liberal education. Huch men should, of course, at the same 
time be specialists. In recent years, efforts have been made in Bengal to spread 
the knowledge of Bc-ientific agriculture, 

“Between the highly educated and the partially or wholly uneducated a 
yawning gulf is fixed. It is most important, even in the interests of the universities 
themselves, that this gulf should be, not bridged , which is condescension and 
danger, but filled m. I do hope that in the young men of this University, at least 
there is no feeling of superiority, and that they have the sense to realize that the 
horny-handed son of toil in the field is as yet a better man than they are. If the 
university man trained in agriculture is going to patronize the peasants ho had 
better have stayed in his laboratory. Indeed the very idea in his studying in a 
university is to liberalize him to give him that sympathetic common sense that can 
recognize genuine human values.” 

In this connexion Sir Mirza Ismail emphasized the value of rural service by 
university men and pointed out what was being done in Mysore in this respect. 
“All that has been done in Mysore,” he said, “is, in the first place, that students, 
■while still in college, take particular villages under their care and, in the second 
place, a larger and more systematic plan, a centre on ‘settlement 7 lines for the 
training * for university men in rural service has been started. Wider development, 
there or any -where, will depend partly on the direct interest shown by governments 
and their substantial financial support but mainly on the driving enthusiasm of 
those of our young men who really care what sort of life is led by their fellow- 
countrymen in the villages. 

“I profoundly hope that this enthusiasm may nowhere be lacking, that 
members of the Indian universities, in ever-increasing numbers, will devote 
themselves to the social and economic problems of the countryside, and carefully fit 
themselves to take the lead in the movement for the uplift of the rural people. 

“All this does little enough to solve the problem of unemployment. I do not 
see any possible solution except a deliberate policy of industrial expansion in our 
country. 

“India has a great economic future. Her resources entitle her to first rank 
leadership in this field. But in order to fulfil that destiny, those who have money 
must be prepared to disinter it and show some measure of confidence in each other 
and on the other hand, the educated sons and daughters of India must cease to 
despise and shrink from the work that one does with one’s hands. We must be 
planning now for the difficult times afterwards, and both the industrial and the 
academic world have huge responsibilities to the country in this connexion 

“There is one field of employment that to my mind has not been adequately 
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explored by the universities. However much we may deplore wars and the growth 
of armaments, I presume we may take it that unless and until there is a change 
of heart, this evil incidental to social organization will continue. India will he 
compelled _ to think of her national defence in more imperative terms than has been 
the case hitherto when we have complacently taken it for ganted that the British 
soldier and the Biitish sailor will spare us all anxiety on the scoie of defence. 
Indianization of the army and the growth of an Indian navy cannot be delayed any 
longer with safety. India must also develop the new arm of warfare in the air. India 
has ample resources, too, for the production of munitions and armaments. 

“I look forward to a large employment of university men in the great war 
industries and also in the army, the navy and the air force. Among the 
indirect beneficial effects of the present war will probably be found the 
greater readiness to admit Indians to commissioned ranks in the aimy and a 
greater utilization of India’s resources for the production of war materials. I 
cannot help thinking that with a wiser British policy in India, our resources 
(industrial and belligerent) might by this time have been so developed, and 
would have been offered so gladly in alliance, that Britain thus supported 
would have been far more dreaded by her enemies. 

In conclusion, Sir Mirza Isynail impressed upon the graduates the value 
of ‘tolerance and unity’. “It is division and distrust,” he obseived, “that 
weakens India and so many good causes in India, and everybody knows that 
this province of Bengal is itself rent with faction. Heie is something worthy 
of your mettle, graduates. You, who have lived happily together in college, 
go foith now, aimed with generosity and decency, and destroy the devil of 
disunion.” 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Speech 

The Vice-Chancellor, Khan Bahadur Azizul Baque , in his address made 
a brief survey of the many and varied activities of the University. Referring 
to the new regulations under which the forthcoming Matriculation Examina- 
tion was going to be held, he said that there were some in the province who 
doubted the wisdom or utility of these changes. He would not aigue with 

those who held that the introduction of the mother-tongue as the medium 
of expression in the Matriculation teaching and examination was a retrograde 
measure. It was said that the new syllabus was overloaded and there were 

too many subjects for the Matriculation. 

*T am yet to be convinced” he said, “that the subjects are too many 
or that the syllabus on any of these subjects is heavy, though I may frankly 
say that there is possibly room for a further consideration of the syllabus 
of elementary scientific knowledge. In any case, there is no doubt that the 
type of teaching must be on a different pattern from what has so long been 
followed if the requisite Matriculation slandaid has to be achieved. The 
University fully realized this aspect. We have over 1.500 schools in our charge 
including those in Assam. The organization of better teaching in schools has 
therefore been the aim of this University for some years past. The payment 
of minimum salary to teachers with greater security of tenure, provision of 
Provident Fund and other conditions are being enforced in our schools. 
Regulations for the revised B. T. course have also been changed recently. 
Unfortunately there are only two Training Colleges in Bengal and the 

necessity of taking some special steps with a view to training a larger number 
of teachers has been felt for some years past. Special classes for teachers 
have therefore been started by the University and only last year about 1,000 

teachers were trained in the teaching of Geography, Elementary Science and 
other subjects. The number of teachers trained so far under this scheme 
within the last three years is over 2.500. It is hoped that in course of time 
every teacher will take advantage of the special training courses and that 
the teaching work in schools will achieve a higher standard than what it is 
to-day. But whatever that may be, a change in the standard of the Matricula- 
tion Examination was long overdue and we have introduced the new regulations 
only after mature deliberations and with our eyes fully open. Living in a 
world of competition to-day we cannot allow the best of our youths to spend ten 
years of early formative period in schools and in the end to make them a life- 
long victim of a mechanized system of education detrimental to the develop- 
ment of the individuality and the personality of the students. 

Proceeding, the Vice-Chancellor referred to the proposed changes in the 
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Begulations making Islamic History and Culture aB a subject by itself for 
the m.a. Examination. The proposals have been accepted by the Senate and 
are awating Government approval. 

“May I,” the Khan Bahadur said, “take this legitimate pride in the fact 
that once again it is the unique triumph of this University that it is the first 
here or elsewhere to take measures for the systematic provision for the promo- 
tion of study and research in Islamic History and Culture and that this 

subject had never received the compliment of recognition as a regular subject 
of study in any seat of learning ? There is none in this great country or 
even outside who will not admit to-day that even though at the time when 
the department of Ancient Indian History and Cultuie was first organized 

theie were innumerable difficulties to be surmounted, that there were very lew 
text-books and that the maleiials for lectiues and teaching had to be collected 
from a vaiiety of sources, this department has succeeded in producing many 

eminent scholars whose contributions to every branch of Ancient India’s 

culture and civilization have won the recognition all over the world. I look 
foiward to the time when the department of Islamic History and Culture 
inspite of the many initial difficulties before us to-day, will attract many 
eminent scholars who will leveal to the world the rich contributions of 
Islam to the history of civilization. For the Moslem students this will open 
out an empire of knowledge vast in extent and variety suiting their special 
aptitude requiring years of devoted study and research and will also give 

them an opportunity to consecrate their intellectual attainments to the service 
of Islam by expounding the fascinating record of the culture of Islam to the 
world, thus giving them a deeper insight into the basic features of their 
faith audits philosophy. Living in a world to-day when mistrust, misunder- 

standing and doubt dominate all aspects of human relationship, I look for- 
ward to the growth of a generation under the fostering care of this University 
who by their studies of the culture of Ancient India and of Islam will succeed 
in ushering an era of mutual under standing and amity, where a Hindu will 
remain a Hindu in every sense of the term, deeply loyal to his own culture 
and traditions, and a Mussalman will remain a true Moslem with all his 
burning farth and his deep convictions and yet they will grow up each 

respectful and tolerant of the other thus creating an atmosphere of intellectual 
understanding in this land of diverse faiths, and leading up to the laving of 

the true foundations of our national life. “ * ’" s 

Referring to the # problem of Moslem education, the Vice-Chancellor drew 
the immediate attention of the Government and the public to the extreme 
paucity of Moslems iu the science classes. He hoped serious attention would 
be given to this problem with a view to encouraging Moslem students to 
join the science classes m larger numbers. 

Turning to the graduates, the Khan Bahadur said : ‘*Be worthy of your 
Degrees and keep the map of this province and this country before you in 
your life and career," J 


The Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya Convocation 

Mr. Aney’s Convocation Address 

Th .0 following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered, by 
Loknayak Shri M. S. Amy, ML, A. at Gnrukula Vishva Vidyalaya, Kangri, 
on 24th March 1940 : — ° 


Mr. Principal, Professors, Students, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I wish at the very outset to thank you sincerely for the groat honour you 
have done in asking me to deliver a Convocation Speech of the Gurukal Vishwa 
Vidyalaya, Kangri this year. Several distinguished public men, educationists and 
Scholars have come to perform this pleasant function in the previous years I 
was therefore veiy much hesitating to accept the invitation which was k> kindly 
extended to me on your behalf by my friend Prof. India y 

I ultimately accepted it however as I felt that I would be able to come in 
taeet contact at least for a short time with the philanthropic souls whohave 
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dedicated their lives to the service of the sacred cause of education and the preser- 
vation of the most precious learning handed down to us as a valuable legacy by 
the Kishis from times immemorial. A dip in the holy waters of the Ganges is 
described as sufficiently potent to cleanse the body and the mind of all the sins 
committed in the hte. 1 believe that the association with the saintly persons has 
undoubtedly the efficacy of lifting up the mind from the sordid to the serene, 
from the terrestrial to the celestial and fiom the mateiial to the spiritual planes. 
Although I had no misgivings that I had very little to teach, I felt that there 
was a great opportunity for me to learn something. The temptation proved too 
strong to resist. I yielded to the pressure of Prof. India, and you find me here in 
your midst. 

Sir, on no subject have learned men waxed so eloquent and have been so 
vocal as on the ideals of education, its aims and so on. It would be a modest and 
moderate estimate if I say that not less than 1000 ieained scholais in the civilised 
world deal with the subject ot education in some form or other in their addresses 
every year. The only redeeming feature is that all of them do not speak in the same 
language, therefore most of the speeches aie unintelligible aud remain unnoticed by 
people not knowing the language. If all of them weie to be read, by one individual, 
he will have to read not less than thiee speeches a day. There will be hardly 
time enough for that student to be attentive even to the physical needs and requi- 
rements of his body. When such a problem is presented to us in all senousness, 
I am inclined to regard that when God is said to have confounded the tongues 
of men, it was a blessing in disguise of curse. If the whole world would have 
spoken the same language it would have been impossible even for the most advan- 
ced country to maintain an uptodate library anywhere. I very much doubt 
whether a common language throughout the woild would have really conduced to 
the general happiness of mankind and promotion of community of interests or 
worked otherwise. 

Without being pedantic I think that any educational system which is worthy 
of recognition must have certain definite objects to pursue and achieve, A purpose- 
less system of education will only turn out young men who are unable to play 
any useful part in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater. The system 
of education which prevails in almost all the Universities established in India is 
to my mind one without any definite purpose in view. The system leaves no 
imprint on the mind or the heart of the recipient, _ His mind after having gone 
through a course of education over 15 or 16 years is like a clean slate on which 

anything can be written. It is a mind which can be subjugated and brought 

under its fascinating control or spell by any author who knows how to wield his 
pen with facility and express himself in a fascinating style. He is not at all incli- 
ned to question the author and challenge his conclusions. But those who are 

brought up in the school of education which had never placed before the young 
boys any ideal of the purpose of human existence or human . dignity and ^ human 
responsibility, have really no mental, moral or spiritual convictions by which they 
should be able to judge the observations of the authors whom they happen to read. 
Most of their reading is for recreation and little if any for seiious study. The 
result is that the Indian Educated Youth on the expiry of the period 

of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, unable to know 

what he is, what he should be, what is his mission in life and what 

is his -goal. He does not know where to go and^ what to do. He is a 

man with no vision, no spirit of adventnre and no initiative. Like a baby he still 
stands in need of spoon-feeding. Borne one must provide him with the means of 
maintenance or else he will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable 

picture. But that is a reality to which it is no use to be blind. 

Having thus drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequences of a purposeless 
system of education I will like to make a few observations as to the nature of the 
purpose which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

Education, in my opinion, must recognise the salient fact of the duality that 
permeates the entire creation which the Indian philosophers generally desenbe as 
Jar a and Chaityana. While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of educa- 
cation Bhould be to give opportunities for the proper development of both these 
elements in the human being. Spirit of the man is to be distinguished from the 
flesh of the man for the purpose of education. The system must make an adequate 
provision for the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of discipline it is necessary to clarify the ideas regarding the spirit 
and the flesh a little more. The spirit in the individual human being is the 
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particle of the same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys the pheno- 
menal universe. Janmadyasa data is the definition given by Badaiyan in liia Vedanta 
sutra. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken in the individual the 
consciousness of being one with that Universal Spirit, the unborn primary cause 
of the creation and to mould the course of life so as to be consistent with this 
higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this pait of the education- 
al system as the most essential part of it* A proper conception of man’s relation 
to the creator and his own place in the creation, is essential for him to play his 
part faithfully and intelligently. Unless particular attention is paid to the fostering 
of this spiritual faculty there is little chance for the humanity us a whole to make 
any real progress towards the goal of universal peace and univeisal biothcihood. 
Indifference to the real religious education so conspicuous in the educational systems 
has been the mam reason of the numerous evils that make human existence miser- 
able, and human history a story of perpetual strife and peiennial factions. Indian 
Bishis have valued this aspect of human development as not merely most precious 
but essential and indispensable and bestowed greatest thought over the same. A 
careful study of our religious literature and the philosophical systems coupled with 
rigid attention to the observance of the rules laid down in the Hhastras for the 
observance of Brahmaeharya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual 
faculty. The period of training will certainly help the development of character 
emotions and other finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the 
spiritual man. That the man can be in direct communion with his God and realise 
the bliss of being one with him is an article of faith with those who are brought 
up in the Vedic Culture. God’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves 
as a means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who 
have been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist cult and its 
teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of humau civilisation 
and culture. The faith in God as the perennial fountain of all bliss and source 
of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their fellow-beings on the 
earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture. It is not a mere dogma but a rule of life 
that has to be taught and made part of his very existence by the study of the 
Vedic and philosophic literature and by the loyal and devout observance of the rules 
of the Brahmaeharya Ashram, if the three cardinal injunctions speak the truth, 
follow religion and study the Vedas and Sastras expounding vedic knowledge ana 
vedic religion) be faithfully observed, the problem of the spiritual education 
of man can be satisfactorily solved. Sir, I went through the Niyamabah and Pathbidhl 
of this great Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya. I was greatly delighted to find that duo 
emphasis is given there on this aspect of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described aB the education of the Chaityana 
spirit the permanent within him, I must also make a few observation on the edu- 
cation of the fleeting element the flesh or Java in him. The physical existence of a man 
in its widest sense is only an environment for the soul to live. Human body is 
described something in the nature of garments which a man may cast oil or change 
in accordance with the changes in the environments under which ho has to live. 
All that is comprised in the term study of Science, Literature and arts comes 
within the sphere of the subjects of the education of the flesh of the man. Here 

the educationist 'must carefully take note of the times and surroundings under 

which the human body has to grow and be useful* He has to study the problem 
of scientific education of his students with the same vigilance which the commander 
in chief in charge of a big national army generally gives in the formation of hie 
army. He has to carefully note the changes that are coming over the methods of 
war-fare, the improvements in the machines and weapons designed to defeat and 
destroy the enemies, the size and formation of the regiments so as to make them 
mobile and so on. Greater attention has to be given to the development and ad- 
justment of details and less to the principles. The education of the flesh in man 
must serve to make him a proper ana useful and efficient unit of a big organisation 

that has to play a part in peace and war continuously for its own progress in 

particular and that of the humanity in general. The educationist must therefore 
provide all facilities to the students to get the latest and up-to-date knowledge of 
the sciences and arts. The great economic and industrial progress of Europe and 
America is Plainly due to the marvellous advance which the applied sciences have 
made with the help of ^ the research work carried on systematically and patiently 
by the scholars and scientists in their laboratories in those countries. India is far 
behind the civilised nations of the world in this respect. During the last quarter 
of a centuxy the attention of the Indian Scientists is being gradually drawn to the 
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backwardness of the country and a change for the better is undoubtedly coining 
over. Indian research has now gained a footing in the world of Science. It has 
carved out a place for itself. But let it not be ignored that the pace of this pro- 
gress is still very slow. The reasons are obvious. Our Universities are not able to 
provide the reseaich scholars with all the facilities and there is not sufficient en- 
couragement forthcoming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally 
looks up for support, I will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education 
that does not recognise the importance of the study of the physical sciences and 
make adequate provision for their study and research in its curriculum. 

I^have refened already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and. efficient unit of a big organisation which has to think, move and act collective* 
ly if it wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existence that is going on all over 
the world. . The struggle sometimes appears in the garb of economic competition, 
sometimes it manifests itself in the form of military oppression. At times it dis- 
sembles itself in the innocent form of philanthrophy aud missionary zeal. But all 
the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the weak, 
by the literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people for 
domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compatible 
with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and abject submission by 
one. people to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long without 
distinct demonstration and degeneration of the people who are ruled. 

India has been smuggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We have 
now discovered that the real obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation is 
that we aie helpless in the matter of our defence. How can you defend India 
even if self-government be established here to-day or to-morrow ? My blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians, He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the people of the India after their 
subjugation by him. He is responsible again for the denial of any military career 
to her son. He is responsible for killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
in this land nearly for a century. I am fully aware that a free . India is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take up the charge of their defence. . I do 
not believe in the theory that the non-violent weapons can effectively insure 
for all time to come against external oppression. Denial of the use of the requisite 
degree of violence either by an individual or by a community of people claiming to 
be a nation even in matters of self-defence is an impractical and 

suicidal proposition. Such a people can not . survive for any length of time. 

Although the imperative importance, of training the people in the art of the 

defence of the country has been recognised by some of the leading Indian leaders 

many years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed friend and leader 
Dr. Moonje took up this question in right earnest and pursued it with his characteiistie 
zeal and energy. There are people who styling themselves as followers of the great 
apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Bevered Mahatma Gandhi of Shegaon, not only 
minimise but even jeer at the establishment of the Bhosla Military School at Nasik. 
But l have no doubt that a grateful posterity will recognise the service rendered 
by him to the people of the country. The establishment of the Bhosla Blilitary 
School is an epoch-making event in the history of Modern India and it has already 
begun to have favourable and desirable reactions on the course of education in the 
country. At present we see a small beginning made here and there, but m a few 
years the movement will gain in strength and volume and momentum, 

I hope that that educationists in charge of this great Seminary of learning 
where their main ambition or rather aspiration is to train the youths in the Vedic 
Culture and Vedic traditions so as to make them worthy successors of the Great 
Aryans who once carried the flag of Vedic civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivious to the need of military training of the boys. 

Let the youths have before them the ideal of guru Drona-Acharya-— 

Who is described in the above couplet as carrying 4 Vedas in the front and 
the bow and an arrow on his back. He is the embodiment of the Bramha and the 
Kshatra the spiritual and the martial spirit equipped with both power to curse 
and the weapons to strike. _ „ , , 

That is the ideal which every Brahamachari should m brief place before 
himself. This institution will in course of time give India . the men who will be 
the protectors of the Indian Nation JRastragop P utoIii t _ equipped with the knowledge 
of the science and art of government both in its statical and dynamic trom. 
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THACKEBSAY WOMEN'S UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION [ Bombay- 
The Aiteya Brahman says— 

The nation which is led by the Itaslitra Gopa puroliit versed alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour and 
the industrialists and traders and the labouring people all of one mind. Such 
nation will make an all round and harmonious progress. 


Thackersay Women’s University Convocation 

Sir Sitaram's Opening Speech 

The following is the text of the opening speech by Sir Siianun 8 . Pafkar, 
Kt., B A., LL. B., the Chancellor of tho Shreomati Nathibai Damodhor 
Thackersey Indian 'Women’s University, Bombay on tho occasion of tho 
24th Convocation on the 89 th of June 1940 : — 

Ladies & Gentlemen, 

On the occasion of the twenty-fourth convocation of tho Shreomati Nathibai 
Damodhcr Thackersey Indian Women's University, T would like to make a few 
preliminary remarks befoie inviting Sir M. Visvesvaraya to deliver the convocation 
address.^ 

This Convocation is held under the cloud of an Epic War. I hope the cloud 
will soon disappear and Gieat. Britain will come out victorious in the end. 

It is unnecessary on this occasion to dilate upon the inception of this 
University, its earlier struggles, and the several stages through which this University 
like many other novel experiments had necessarily to pass viz. ridicule, opposition, 
appreciation and finally active support. It is a matter of singular good fortune 
that this Univeisity started by Prof JD. K. Karvo on the model of Japan's 
Women's University secured at a comparatively eaily stage the magnificent and 
princely donation of fifteen lacs of rupees fiom tfir Vithaldas Thackersey. Tho 
University would not have reached its present position but for the annual grant 
of Its. 52,500/- interest on the amount of the donation of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey. 
Apart from the donation of Sir Vitlmldas Thackersey, the University has now 
been m a position to possess moveable property at Poona and Bombay to the 
extent or eight lacs and a half. The University is making rapid and satisfactory 
progress in recent years and especially during the last five years, 
mnr. ®j nce centre of the University was transferred to Bombay on 1st January 
1936 m accordance with the wishes of tho late Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, the 
University has been attracting public support and and Government patronage in an 
increasing measure. Ike Government of Bombay during the regime of Lord 
Brabourne gave a grant-in-aid of rupees fifty thousand, and was instrumental 
m securing a similar grant of a like amount from the Government of India for 
the acquisition of a plot of land with a building on Carnegy Bead, Marine Lines, 
Bombay for about two lacs and a half. The college in Bombay was conducted in 
me Kanyashala building before the year 1935 in the morning classes. 
The number of students was very meagre. The number has now increased 
to nearly one hundred and is expected to increase this year. The University 
is, theiefore, faced with the problem of constructing a new building for the 
college and either constructing an additional building or utilising tho present 
Twi fo, the college students. Owing mainly to the efforts 

who .has taken a very keen inteiest in the advancement 
and pio D iess of the University, a donation of one lac of rupees in Government 
k?fVkL U i Xec * Gordhandas Kketsi Trust managed 

o y N Se n Vallabhdas Mankcnm for the erection of a building for the 

f' ^ 5* WO i5r en t m Bom ^ a y* The University is indebted 

to Seth Ohatuibhu] Vallabhdas Mankermi for making a substantial donation in 
of education of women. There is 5 also a balanc^ of Tpees 
^ .credit of the Building Fund. It is hoped that the general 
SnPrftn b y providing additional funds for constructing a 
Litor^ f th 0011066 aud a ee P arate Assembly Hall, Science Laboratory and 

A f^ P °+Si Vi 1 con sideration of the University to acquire two adjacent 
plots from the Government of India. If the plots are acquired by strangers, it 
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would be impossible to secure any additional land even if the University feels the 
urgent necessity for expansion* If on the other hand the plots are secured by the 
University all prospective difficulties on this score aie likely to disappear for all 
time to come. If the Senate approves of the proposal, it would be possible to 
secure the adjacent plots at reasonable rates and also substantial grants-in-aid from 
the Government of India and the Bombay Government for the purpose as on the 
last occasion. 

A donation of rupees twenty thousand is promised as a nucleus of the fund 
for the construction of a building for the S. N. D. Thaekersey Kanyashala, 
Bombay. An additional amount of a lac of rupees will be required for the building* 
An attempt will be made to collect the funds for the purpose. Prof* D* K. Karve 
has kindly agreed to work in that direction. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the University will soon complete 
its twenty-five years of existence, and it would be an appropriate ‘occasion to 
celebrate its silver jubilee after the lapse of one or two years. The University 
authorities trust that the public will give a generous response to the call of the 
University for the funds necessary for constructing additional buildings, acquiring 
the adjacent plots, extending the activities of the University and augmenting the 
permanent fund of the University. 

The University is indebted to the Government of Bombay for giving 
substantial grants to our High Schools. The Government of Bombay have been 
graciously pleased to award an annual recurring grant of rupees five thousand to 
our University. The University authorities aie grateful to the Government of 
Bombay for this mark of appreciation of the work of the University, and the 
substantial help in reducing the annual deficit caused by the growing expenditure 
even after the exercise of stringent economy in various directions. The public 
support will, it is hoped, be forthcoming in a larger measure in the future in view 
of the fact that the cost incurred in meeting the bare wants of the University is 
growing every year and many other improvements are awaiting consideration on 
account of want of funds. 

After referring to the financial condition of the University, I will now refer to 
the progress made by it in the field of educational efficiency. The number of students 
studying in the colleges is about 215. The number of students in the High Schools 
conducted by and affiliated to the University is 5683. The number of students who 
graduated upto the last year was 397 and this year 53 students have passed the 
G. A. examination. 

Strenuous efforts are made by the University to raise the standard of education 
from time to time. An application was made on the 14th April 1938 to the 
Government of Bombay to grant statutory recognition to the University at an early 
date. Pending the result of the application for statutory recognition, the 
Government of Bombay on the 10th of December 1938, as an interim measure, 
recognized the degrees of the University for appointment to all Government and 
Semi-Government services and posts. Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, the then Premier and 
Minister of Education, in his Convocation Address last year, obseived : “I can well 
appreciate the anxiety of your governing body to obtain statutory recognition for 
your University from Government. I can only express the hope that all the 
difficulties in your way may soon be removed and that you may be able to obtain 
recognition in the near future. All that Government can do to help to biing about 
this end, we shall endeavour to do.” I hope that favourable circumstances will 
soon come into existence and bring about the consumation devoutly wished for, and 
that the Government of Bombay in due couise by a Legislative Act will award 
statutory recognition to our University in the same manner as they have recognized 
the degrees of our University for Government and semi-Government services by an 
executive order. l 

I am glad to inform you that the Sind Government have also recognized the 
degrees of our University by Government Besolution No. 627 B/40 dated 30th April 
1940, a copy of which was recently received. , 

The Government of Bombay suggested on 4th April 1939 that a small 
Committee be appointed by the University to examine into and report to the 
University on the modifications necessary in the courses of study, and that it 
should consist of three members to be nominated by Government and three by the 
University. Accordingly a representative committee was appointed and the terms 
of reference to the committee were as follows 1 “With a view to ensure a high 
standard of efficiency among its graduates, to add to or modify the courses of study 
to suit modern needs and at the same time make the University retain its 
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distinctive features as a Women’s University.” The report of the committee was 
received on the 14th June 1940. It will be placed for consideration before the 
Senate, and further steps will be taken in accordance with the final decision of the 
Senate* It is hoped that the report of the Committee will eventually secure a high 
standard of efficiency among the graduates, and a modification of the. courses of 
study so as to suit modern requirements and make the University retain its 
distinctive features as a Women’s University. I may stale that strenuous efforts 
were made by the University authorities to raise the standard of education from 
time to time. A Committee was appointed by the Senate to revise the courses of 
studies and curricula in order to bring the same upto modern requirements ot an 
up-to-date Women’s Univeisity in India, and to settle the text books for the same. 
This Committee made recommendations after careful and matin e and unhurried 
consideration. The reeommedations of the previously appointed Committee were 
placed before the Committee appointed by the University at the suggestion of the 
Bombay Government who have in their report acknowledged the consideiable help 
received by them in their work from the labours of the previous Committee. The 
standard of education however high that may be eventually approved and sanctioned 
to increase the efficiency of the graduates of the University. The acid test of the 
worth and excellence of any educational institution is the efficiency, culture and 
character of its alumni. 

The University has already made provision for primary School teachers’ 
Diploma examination so as to provide a career as teachers in the case of students 
who may not have passed the Entrance examination of the Univeisity. A provision 
is also made for a diploma in teaching (1). T.) in case of students who have 
graduated and passed the G. A. examination. Proposal will bo placed for 
consideration before the Senate this year for introducing an additional diploma in 
teaching examination at an intermediate stage in the ease of students who have 
passed the Entrance examination of the University. The recent report of the 
educational experts Messrs. Abbott and Wood has dealt with the Importance of 
employment of women teachers in connection with the education of young children 
especially in its primary stage, and expressed an opinion that the practice in India 
in employing male teachers at the primary stage came to them as a shock, and 
that until a system of infant classes staffed by trained women is established in 
India, education will remain unsound at its very foundation. This University 
which gives education through the medium of Indian languages will piovide 
efficient teachers. The report also expresses the opinion that “vernacular should be 
the medium of instruction throughout the higher secondary schools leaving English 
to take its extremely important place as a compulsory first language”. The special 
feature of this University of imparting education through the mother tongue which 
was ridiculed in its initial stage is now being slowly adopted by the older 
Universities and is recommended by educational experts. 

This University will not merely provide efficient teachers, but is likely 
to turn out graduates who will be able to come into intimate touch with the 
masses, and address the different sections of the public in their mot her* tongue. 
Some of the graduates of this University are managing or assist in managing 
educational institutions in this Province. 

I may mention that a High School at Poona, a High School at Belgium 
and a High School at Dadar have opened special classes in the higher 
standards with alternative courses of this University. The Heads of other High 
Schools for girls by opening VI and VII standard classes with the alterna- 
tive courses of this University will not only be helping themselves but also 
the middle class public and the Indian Women’s University. 

It will be difficult to extend the activities of this University without 

adequate public support and Government aid. I have therefore to appeal to 

the public and the Government to extend their support and patronage to 

enable this University to make further progress and to extend the nation- 
building activities of the University. 

We have invited in the past many eminent men and women to deliver 
the convocation address. This year we are fortunate that Sir Mokshagundum 

Visvesvaraya has kindly consented to deliver the convocation address. Ho is 
the cleverest Engineer where engineering skill is required. His advice is 
sought in matters of irrigation and water works. He was the Dewan of the 
Mysore State for over seven years and established his reputation as a brilliant 
and popular administrator. He is an astute politician where political questions 
have to be thrashed out. His advice is sought by the National Hanning 
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Committee, He is a scholar and has the degree of LL. D. conferred on him. 
He is an author of high reputation and has published several books on 
important subjects. He has extensively tiavelled in Europe, America and Japan 
and also round the woild. In this connection it may be mentioned that he 
is a friend of the Tliackersey family and was a fellow traveller with Sir 
Vithaldas and t Lady Thackersey who are intimately connected with this 
University. He is a sound economist and his advice is sought after by several 
institutions for retrenching and improving their administration. His convocation 
address will, I am sure, be instructive and inspiring to the graduates and 
members of this University and the general public. 

1 shall now lequest Sir M. Visvcsvaraya to deliver his address. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s Convocation Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by 
Sir M . Visvesvaraya, k.c.i.e., l.l.d. : — 

Mr* Chancellor , Members of the Senate , Ladies and Gentlemen , 

I am deeply appreciative of the honour done to me by the invitation to 

deliver the usual address at this year’s Convocation. There are colleges in this 

country, as in other parts of the world, dedicated to the higher education of 
women but a university meant exclusively for the education of gills and 

women is a rare phenomenon. Many young women in this Province have 
long been attending men's colleges. This is more in accord with democratic 
ideas which dominate a large circle of Indian leaders and politicians. As 
against this, however, the Indian social system is still largely inclined to 
segregation of sexes This University has been brought into existence partly to 
meet this social ideal. It does not form part of the official educational 

system of the province but is the outcome of local philanthropic effort. 

The University was started in Poona and has developed from small 

beginnings. It serves at present a threefold purpose : one is to impart higher 
education to women in their own mother tongue, English being treated as a 
separate compulsory subject ; a second object is to give instruction in certain 

subjects particularly useful for the life career of a woman ; a third and 

perhaps the most distinctive service the University is doing is that it provides 
higher education of the University grade to girls whose patents or parents-in- 

law are opposed to co-education. 

Judging from the accounts that have come down to us from legendary 
times, there were women in ancient India who were highly educated ana 

who held positions of influence and trust in the domestic and social life of 
that peiiod. They lost that position in the dark ages that followed. It was 

in the middle of the last century that men of liberal views came forward to 
encourage the establishment of schools for the education of girls and women. 
The general public of those days, however, were none too favourable to the 

movement. A Parsi Girls’ educational institution in Bombay has on record in 
its annals a statement that female education in the middle of the last century 
was “like a maid whom there weie none to praise and very few to love.” 

The modern feminist movement had its origin in the democratic soil of 
America. In England women’s claim to equal political status with men was 

conceded after they proved their capacity to do successfully much of man’s 
work in the last great War. The concession was also largely due to the 

suffragette movement before and after the War. 

r lhe growth of education and the recent rise in the status of women in 
India is to a material extent due to corresponding developments in the 
Western world. Eor a great many years India has been sending young men and 
women to England and foreign countries for their education. Large numbers 
of Indians constantly travel abroad for business, health or pleasure and the 
British administrators in India have set before Indians, in official functions, 
the British social standards and practices as the highest examples of their 
class. 

Women in this country have been given the power to vote in the 
elections for local bodies and for Legislative Assemblies. Several have distin- 
guished themselves as educationists, doctors, legislators, and some few also 
as public speakers and lawyers. More interesting still, quite a number of women 
have contributed scientific papers at recent sessions of the Indian Science 
Congress. In cities like Bombay, women move freely with men in society, In 
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public gatherings, in clubs, in field sports and even on the race course* This 
being a land of mass illiteracy, the proportion ot' educated women is small and 
it is, therefore, all the more creditable that so many have given a good 
account of themselves. They are ever active in associations and conferences, 
in piomoting mass education, pleading the cause of political freedom, and hasten- 
ing the pace of social reform. We have reason to be proud of the achievements 
of our sisters in the comparatively short period of a single generation. 

The facts about the oiigin of this University aie well-known. The 
University was staited by the enthusiasm and self-sacnfieing labours of Professor 
D. K. Kaive and it secured an enduring financial status by the munificent 
donation given by the late Sir Viihaldas Thaekorscy. Both these gentlemen 
derived their inspiration, which led to the establishment of this University, from 
the example of the Women’s University in Tokyo (Japan) which as far as my 
information goes is the only other Women’s University in the world. 

It was in the year 1919 immediately after the War that Sir Vithaldas and 
Lady Thackersey visited the Women’s Umveisity in Tokyo. I may add, incidentally, 
that I happened to be in Tokyo as a follow traveller with them at the time of 
their visit* I should like to recall with gratitude the signal help and courtesy 
we received on that occasion from the late Prince Okuma who was then the 
President of the Tokyo Women’s University. 

After some vicissitudes, the S. N. D. T. Indian Women’s University has 
been reorganised and its headquarters transferred from Poona to Bombay City. 
This transfer has brought the institution more prominently to public notice and 
has mateiially helped to enlarge its circle of mends and supporters. Fairly 
substantial subsciiptions are coming in, and vciy recently the Government of 
Bombay and the Government of India have made generous contubutiouH towards 
the construction of a permanent University hall and lecture rooms. It is understood 
that the scheme of instruction is also undergoing revision by an authoritative 
committee with a view to raise the standaid of examinations to a level acceptable 
to Government and thereby secure statutory recognition for its degrees. This 
being a unique local enterprise, it is hoped that some portion of the moneys, set 
apart in the coming years as gifts and charities by the rich citizens of Bombay, 
will become available for strengthening and expanding this most worthy institution. 

On an occasion like this, grateful reference is due to the services rendered 
by the successive Chancellors of the University from lh\ Sir R. O. Binmdarkar 
and Sir Mabadeva B, Chaubal to Sir Ohumlal V. Mehta and Sir Silanim bh 
Patkar. In recent years I am informed Lady Premlila Thackersey has been 
working unobtrusively and tirelessly to secure sympathy and support for a cause 
to which her distinguished husband bequeathed the bulk of his fortune. 

In what follows I shall confine myself to a few observations on the present 
position of women m India and the manner in which both their education and 
status might be extended to enable them to take an effective share with their 
menfolk in the manifold activities which life in the twentieth century demands 

from every nation which wishes to keep abreast of the times. 

The chief aim of the great majority of women in life is to secure an 
acceptable husband and settle down to a happy married life. Every position, if 
it is to be satisfactorily filled, requires preparation and training. In Japan, there 
is special preparation for a wife’s position known as “bridal training.” In that 
country, a girl has got to know sewing before she becomes eligible for marriage ; 
she has to know how to manage a home ; she should have at least an elementary 
knowledge of domestic economy and child psychology ; she should have learnt 
or should learn, to provide hexself with some occupation for her leisure time. 
In the eyes of men of forethought and ambition, a woman trained on these 
lines to the profession of wifehood, is a far more desirable companion than an 
amateur wife* The training which a girl gets in her own home and under her 

own mother in Indian homes is admirable as far as it goes, but modern life has 

introduced many complexities to deal with for which a regular and systematic 
training is necessaiy. 

Should woman qualify herself to earn a living and share financial 
responsibility for housekeeping with her husband, is another important question. 
There is no clearly understood direction in respect to this question in Indian 
social life. The middle class population dislike to see their womenfolk employed 
in b salaried posts or wage-earning occupations outside their homes. The vast 
majority of women of the peasant and labour population, attend to both outdoor 
work and housekeeping. They have no education or training, their occupations 
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arc unorganised and many of them get no fixed wages. The careers of these 
unfortunate women are still primitive, ill -regulated and miserable. 

I fear few persons among the public, save those specially associated with 
education or with the administration of educational institutions, arc aware that 
in this country mass education of girls and women is at a very low level. The 
proportion of literate female population according to the latest statistics available 
is 3.8 per 100 in the Province of Bombay and 2.4 per 100 for British India. Only 
one in four of the girls of school-going age are attending educational institutions 
in Bombay and one in six in the whole of Biitish India. The rest of the female 
population is growing up Illiterate. 

In the United States of America and Canada, the proportion of scholars, 
both male and female, under instruction to the total population of those countiies 
is about 24 per cent in each case. In Japan the proportion is 19 per cent but in 
India it is less than 5 per cent. The comparison brought out by these figures 
Bhows what groat value modern nations attach to the education of their womenfolk 
and how deplorably neglected the same duty is in this country. 

There are three grades or stages of education for both the male and female 
school -going population, namely, elementary, secondary and university, besides 
vocational, professional and special courses corresponding to each giade. The 
subjects or coiuses of study for girls and women will vaiy to a small extent 
from those for boys and men. 

It is undoi stood that in primary education up to the age of about 11, the 
subjects taught will be the same for both boys and gills. Girls who end their 
education with the primary stage will need a supplementary practical course in 
housekeeping and domestic economy including cookery and sewing. 

In the secondary education stage there is first the academic or literary educa- 
cation which the majority of the girls usually undergo and there will also be a 
considerable choice of training for them of a practical character. 

In the University grade, many young women between the ages of 16 and 23 
are studying in the College classes of the regular Men’s Universities with a view 
to take a degiee. The Univerity course may be in Arts or Science or in a profession 
like Medicine, Teaching, Law or Architecture. One girl in this province is attending 
the Engineering College to qualify herself for the profession of an Engineer. 

Till a couple of generations ago, men of culture and status everywhere except 
perhaps in America, held conservative views respecting women’s education. It was 
about the year 19UQ, that women were admitted to Univeisity degrees in England, 
Japan was also conservative. I was informed that up to the year 1919 the National 
University of Tokyo (not the Women’s University already referred to) had produced 
only two women graduates. 

Indian women require education of the sort necessary to give them power of 
judgment and strength of purpose to feel their responsibility for their future at an 
eaily age. lu my view all girls should receive citizenship training and a knowledge 
of elementary economics to make them useful citizens. 

Healthy social customs and piactices are being slowly evolved in this country 
as a result of the example set by progressive communities living in our midst. 

In Western life a girl meets her future husband and marriage follows only 
when the couple are satisfied that they suit each. The flirtation in this period is a 
prologue to marriage. Among Indian families the case is different ; the choice is 
generally made by the parents or friends A distinguished Indian educationist once 
said to an English friend tt You marry to woman you love, we love the woman 
we marry”. 

One of the most recent reforms is postponement of the marriageable age of 
girls by legislation. An evil practice amongst us is the very common one of marrying 
young men before they begin to earn a living. Another is the payment of a dowry 
which makes the parents regard the biifch of a daughter as a liability and a curse. 
Segregation of women was a serious handicap till a couple of generations ago. A 
European lady practitionei in Bombay complained, in a public speech, I believe in 
the eighties of the last century, that when a male European medical practitioner of 
those days went to see a high class Hindu lady patient, there were occasions when 
he had to diagnose the disease by examining the tongue put through a slit in the 
purdah, or a hand thrust through a door chink. To-day in many parts of the 
country the purdah is all but gone among the educated classes. 

The growth of education and economic independence is leading to the substi- 
tution of reason for authority in the family. The breakdown of the joint family 
system, which is taking place, is a consequence. Since progressive foreign nations 
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are making good use of their women’s intelligence and working capacity, a similar 
use m this countiy cannot be postponed without detiiment to our economic safety 
and national progress* 

The freedom of women in every country has varied with their education and 
the degree of the country’s advance in civilization. Wherever education has develop- 
ed, the emancipation of women has followed as a matter of com sc* 

As remaiked before, the fight for woman’s freedom began in America. The 
American young woman is given liberty much earlier than in the rest, of the woild, 
although she does not marry until her understandings arc exercised and ripened. 
She usually gets, early in life, a more complete knowledge of the struggles of life 
and of the woild about her. Iler eldcis aie far from hiding from her the corrup- 
tions and struggles of the world. They prefer that she should see them and train 
herself to shun them, A French water, De Toequevillo, who visited the United 
States of America towards the middle of the last century has remarked : w lf T were 
asked to what the singular prosperity and growing strength of the Americans ought 
to be attributed, 1 would reply,— to the supeuority of their women”. 

The middle class women of England tonght valiantly for their rights but after 
the rights were conceded, they have shown no particular inclination to follow up their 
successes by further demands. They have been content generally to withdraw to the 
comforts of home life, despite the subordinate position m which it holds them. But 
among the woiking classes, there is the same awakening asm America, there is a 
large and growing class of women who prefer to work in the imlnstncs and he wage- 
earners rather than home-minders. Japan seems to follow England and Europe 
in making profitable use of women’s labour as producers both Iu agriculture and 
industry. 

In Russia a great social revolution has taken place. Women have the same 
legal status as men and have begun to occupy important administrative posts. The 
social life of that country it not yet finally established, anil we have to wait for the 
further working of the experiment before drawing any lessons fiom it* 

In India the Hindu Law requires revision so as to give the widow and the 
daughter a definite share in the property of a person dying intestate whether the 
property is inherited or self-acquired. As the woman has no economic independence, 
the number of women voters euhanchised under the new Government of India Act 
is only 5 or G million as against about 30 million male voteifl. 

Women’s main problem has always been marriage* New view points of the 
women of the Weston the marriage question are summarised with startling dearness 
in the following extract taken from a recent press cutting. I have boon unable to 
identify the source of the cutting 

“Now-a-days most girls follow some sort of a career, Men’s tastes also have 
become sophisticated. Men find, after they have become mature themselves, that the 
woman who has had time to read and study and think... . is a more fascinating 
companion than the girls who can only giggle and chatter,” 

“The unmarried woman of to-day is jolly and cheerful and regards her 
married sisters more often with pity than with envy. She <lid not marry because 
the right man did not come along or because she prepared lior job to a husband. 
And, anyway, she has found the world so full of a number of things besides hus- 
bands that she has been as happy as a queen.” 

Our problems in India concerning women differ in some respects from those 
Western countries and even Japan. The aspects of women’s life which ought to 
concern us on an occasion like this are mainly three, namely, women’s progress in 
education, the degree of problem conceded to them, and the contribution they are 
making to the country’s progress, as compared with their sisters in foreign lands* 
Women form half the population of the country and the bulk of that half is 
practically uneducated and untrained. There is no effort or policy to see women 
gainfully employed. Our women are unable through lack of organisation and pre- 
vious preparation to do even a fraction of the work that women of organised 
industrial countries of the West are enabled to put in. 

Great changes are coming over the lives of the people of the West, This 
being a democratic age, a democratic education is indispensable to protect women 
from the dangers which surround them. The political equality of women in 
this country is going on at a fairly brisk pace *, neither Government nor the 
forward classes seem inclined to interfere with its growth. But their economic 
emancipation is still very weak. The social atmosphere is not favourable to women 
takmg up work. The richer class women do little work of a productive nature. 
Those of the middle classes are willing to take up employment but their menfolk 
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have delicate notions of propriety about salaried occupations for their women* As 
for. the working classes, we have seen, they are uneducated and unorganized and 
u lr ! abour * s lne ffi CJ " enfc * On the whole the women population of this country, 
though a large portion of them work very hard, are unable, through lack of 
organization and thought-out policies, to contribute any appreciable direct share 
to the wealth producing activities of the country. 

Social enancipation is also making fair progress. Adult marriages, inter-caste 
alliances, inter-dining and closer association between the castes, the abandonment 
of the purdah and many minor reforms are slowly making headway. These reforms 
would have proceeded much faster had elementary education been given the pro- 
minence that it receives in all progressive coun tries* 

The three great needs which have been clamouring for attention in this 
country for two or three generations past have been mass education, industries 
and defence. Elementary education among the masses will help social reform ; the 
practice of industries will give the people economic power ; and knowledge of 
defence will give them military strength to defend property and honour when 
attacked. In these three matters, affarrs are in a mess. We have a poor heritage 
left to us by our ancestors and predecessors. Women should also take note of 
these dire national wants. 

Some sis years ago, I had occasion to remark : “If the average woman in 
this country is enabled to do even two-thirds of the woik of a man and if the 
woik of both men and women is simultaneously regulated by local and national 
organizations, the capacity of the nation to build up prosperity will advance 
at a bound”. 

The numerous problems which affect our women require continuous study, 
research and investigation if adequate attention is to be paid to their future 
welfare. It should be possible to bring together a representative Committee of 
trusted and patriotic citizens to look to these problems in the near future. Such 
a Committee would be able to get the problems examined by experts and specialists, 
gather the views and opinions of both conservative countrymen and reformers, 
focus opinions, and give a reasonable lead to the country. Decisions and views 
expressed by such a Committee at regular intervals will keep the country moving 
on safe lines. At any rate there will be less drift than theie is at present. 

Before I conclude, I wish both on behalf of the audience and myself to 
congratulate the young ladies present who have received degiees, and other marks 
of distinction, at the hands of the Chancellor this afternoon. I also desire to 
follow up the congratulations with a few words of advice in the customary manner. 

It has been well said : Life is a struggle, life is hard and painful, but we 
have within us strength to surmount our stumbling, blocks. The University 
should supply you with adequate introduction to the coming new world and to 
the duties of citizenship likely to be demanded of you, but there is need for 
unceasing vigilance on your own part to prepare yourself for the struggle. You 
have to rely on yourself ; no one person can shape the life of another. 

Every young woman has need to accustom herself to some simple form 

of physical exercise in the open air. The simplest and best is walking. 

Health is the vital principle of bliss, 

And exercise of health 

Regular exercise will help you to keep fit always, but you should take 

particular care of your health till you are married, because at that period of life, 
your face is to some extent your fortune. 

If you want a happy cheerful life, good health, tidiness and personal charm 
are indispensable. Neatness of dress, a face always lighted with sympathy, will 

be greatly appreciated by the man with whom you share your life. 

Men undertake adventures, they take risks, to win the esteem of the women 
they love. There are numerous instances of great men who have acknowledged 
their indebtedness to women for the inspiration they received for many a notable 
achievement on their part. # _ 

To relations and friends in social life, a woman of real sympathy and 

charm is a spiritual tonic. . „ , , f , . 

Some regular work or occupation should be found toi the hand or the brain 
to give you "employment during the vacant hours of which the average women 
will have many. In the case of women of talent, too much stress should not 
be laid on domestic duties. In the country’s larger interests, she should be free 
to take up any employment for which she may be best qualified. 

The qualities most appreciated in women, next to gentility ana personal 
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charm, are discipline, devotion, self-restraint, tact, and a spirit of rii'hfc thinking 
and right living. 

Beauty in women is admired, talent is adored ; but a good name will always 
be the brightest jewel of their lives. 

I cannot close this address, at a time like this, without saving a word or 
two on a subject that is uppermost in the thoughts of alt of ub. We aic living 
through the second of the two most terrible wars that, history knows anything 
about. The news of the carnage of fighting men and civilians and the destruction 
of ships and stores and propei ty, that, is tillering into this eountiy from hour 
to hour, is distressing in the extreme. Mirny of us have personal fi lends in 
England and our thoughts at this hour are constantly with them. Our foremost 
wish and prayer is that this country may be enabled to go to the help of the 
Allies, as quickly and effectively as cuc.umstanccs peinut at this hour of trial, to 
take its part in bringing about a new and better world older, dominated by ideals 
of brotherhood and love among nations. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

Mr. Sargent’s Convocation Address 


The following is tho Convocation Address by Mr. John Uurt/ciJ, M.A. 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, on tho occasion 
of the Eighteenth Convocation of the University of Delhi hold on tho 
16th March, 1940 : — 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and members of the Court, Ladies 


Mr. Pro-Chancellor, 
and Gentlemen.— 

I much appreciate the invitation to deliver an address at the Convocation 
of Delhi University this afternoon. I know of course that I am only an eleventh 
hour substitute lor the more famous men who for one lenson or another liavo 
been unable to come and speak to you and I am only sorry that I have not had 
more time in which to prepare something more worthy of the occasion. 

My official duly as well as my personal interests make me try to keep abreast 
of what is. happening in Indian education by reading, so far as time allows both 
the educational papers and the news about education which appears in tho ordinary 
press. It is gratifying m many ways though disconcerting in tho present instance 
to note the prominence which is given to convocation addresses. Whatever else 
he may think about his elders and bettefk, no student of an Indian university 
has any right to comp ain that they neglect to offer him good advice. If sago 
counsel could produce it, the millennium would already bo in siuht There is 
no need therefore for me to spend any timo this afternoon trying to put old heads 
on young shoulders. I am not sure that I should want to do it even 1 if I could 
?, f , I ever had any influence with young men and women, I should like to use 
it to fire and not to damp the generous enthusiasms of youth. Only let them 
be generous in all their manifestations in the widest senso of that fine word 

I must not trespass, if I can help it, on tho Pro-Chancellor’s around hut 
the vista which has recently been unfolded before the eyes of all those Mho have 
this University’s future at heart, both by tho Viee-Chanccllor’s epoch nnikiim 
memorandum and by the sympathetic attitude of the Government of India 
it, would make it difficult tor any speaker to-day to avoid some reference” to a 
matter of such immediate interest. There are some words from Milton's Trad ate 
of Education which if his modesty had allowed, Sir Manned might have ad 
printed on the first page of his memorandum. “I shall detain you no loriuer in 
the demonstration of what we should not do but straight conduct you to a hill 
side, where I wll point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble education- 
laborious indeed at the first ascent but also so smooth, so green, so full of aoodlv 
prospect and melodious sounds on each side that the harp of Orpheus wKnt 
more charming.” I shall only attempt to touch rather briefly on oiT or 
aspects of the Vice-Chancellor’s programme of development. I want to SS 
principally with his recommendation that as a necessary step towards ensudf] 
the quality which ought to be the distinguishing mark *of a university if 
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the Capital city of India, the normal degree course should be extended to three 
years. I am in whole-hearted agreement with the Vice-Chancellor that a decision 
in favour of the extended course should have the effect of raising standards all 
round and making a Delhi degree a more desirable thing. At the same time 
it is clear that to give effect to this will be ‘laborious at the first ascent' 
and that a great deal of reorganisation will have to be done both inside 
and outside the University if the Vice-Chancellor’s aspiration is to be realised, for 
the institution of a three-year couise in place of the present four-year 
period which intervenes between Matriculation and Graduation must affect 
not only the University itself but also all those schools fiom which 
students of the University are drawn. I recognise that the issue is a ciucial 
one and may well become a controversial one also, if it is not handled with the 
utmost tact, good-will and, if need be, self-sacrifice by the various interests concern- 
ed, This is a matter of particular interest to me because such study as I have 
been able to make of the educational problems of this vast country has emphasised 
the need for reconsidering the whole function of the secondary or high school stage 
in any comprehensive system of national education. 

If the normal degree course is to become one of three years and the general 
standard is also to be raised, it means that the work now done in the first year 
Intermediate classes must be more than covered at the pre-university stage. If the 
work is not done as well then as it is being done now, the standard of university 
scholarship, so far from lising, must inevitably fall. This issue is by no means a 
new one. It has been debated up and down this country for years past by persons 
concerned nob only with university education but also with the organisation of the 
secondary or high school system. We have to face a concensus of opinion among 
experts that the four year post-matriculation course should not be altered unless 
and until the secondary system of education is reorganised and put on an efficient 
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What are the advantages of and objections to such a reorganisation ? 

Let me say here that I am not one of those people who can find no good. in 
the present Indian universities and. would gladly see them all converted into 
technical institutions. For reasons which will I hope be clear before I have 
finished, I am a profound believer in the value of education at the university stage 
and I should view with the gravest concern any change which might adversely 
affect its cultural influence. Let me, however, look at the quesition first of all 
from the point of view of the secondary or high school. . 

When I look back on the educational history of my own country during the 
present century, I think I can say without fear of contradiction that one of the 
greatest if not the greatest and most beneficial development which has taken, place 
has been the provision by local education authorities of secondny education for 
boys and girls of ability from all classes and not merely for those whose parents 
are able to pay for it. Since the Education Act of 1920, places have been provided 
in secondary schools for over half a million boys and girls. In accordance with 
our English fashion these schools instead ot stiking out a new line of their own 
looked lound for models to copy. They found them in our so-called public schools, 
many of which as most of you will be aware have been in existence for hundreds of 
years* Whether they were wise to do this and whether in the process of imitation 
they lost more than they g'ained are questions into which I cannot enter to-day. 
They certainly failed to provide that variety in curriculum and general out-look 
which to my mind is an essential feature of any healthy system of higher 
education. Both before and since coming to this country I have lost no 
opportunity of pointing out the educational diawbacks of putting all ones best 
eggs in the same basket. There can, however, be no possible doubt that m certain 
respects the new schools gained much from having these older institutions to look 
to . they took from them among other things a high standard of esprit de corps or 

public spirit and a lofty if somewhat narrow conception of scholarship. A large 
proportion of the boys in the public schools were in the habit of proceeding to 
universities but so far fiom leaving their schools and going on to the university 
immediately they had passed the Matriculation, it, was the normal practice for them 
to remain at school at least one year and in most cases two years after 
matriculating. During this period they might or might not be preparing for the 
Higher School Certificate which in syllabus and. standard approximates to the 
Intermediate Examination of a University. Following that example the new. schools 
established since 1902 would not regard themselves as fulfilling the function for 
which they were created unless they were also able to develop a substantial amount 
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of advanced work beyond the Matriculation or School Certificate stage. In this 
way they afford a curious contrast to the average high school in India which seems 
to regard as the be-all and end-all of its functions the passing of pupils through 
the matriculation examination. 

The advantages of what I may call advanced work in the Secondary or High 
School seem to me so obvious that after allowing for all the difference which my 
expenence suggests between conditions in English Schools and those in ^ India I 
must still regard it as a most desirable addition to the content of the Indian High 
School. In the first place provision for advanced work necessitates the appointment 
of highly qualified teachers. Many of the teachers taking the top foi ms in 
English Secondary schools would have little difficulty in obtaining university 
appointments. The reason why comparatively few of them attempt to do so is 
that they regaid the work which they are doing as at least as interesting and 
important as anything a university could offer. Their presence tends not only to 
have a stimulating effect on the academic outlook of the staff generally but it also 
raises the standard of scholarship throughout the school. 1 remember that when 
I fiist went to my own secondary school I was greatly impressed by seeing big 
boys who were popularly credited with, and perhaps deserved, the reputation of 
such learning that they could read the classics without the help of a translation or 
a dictionary. They shared the hero worship which as a normal boy I should 
otherwise have lavished exclusively on members of the school football and cricket 
teams and certainly inspired me with the ambition to go and do likewise. 

A second argument in favour of having advanced work in the secondary school 
is the opportunity it gives to boys who are approaching the threshold of manhood 
to exercise responsibility and learn the elementary lessons of leadership, 
opportunities which could not possibly be given to them it instead of remaining at 
school they were absorbed in the crowd of first year men at a university. Even if 
one may easily exaggerate the character-forming effect of a biicf authority as 
monitor or prefect, yet it is the lessons derived from such experience which in my 
opinion are likely to prove of fundamental value to a generation which may 
suddenly find itself entrusted with the management of great affairs. 

The creation of such a system of advanced or post-matriculation studies in the 
high schools of India, in substitution for work being done at the university, is not 
going to be an easy matter. A number of vested interests will be affected. The 
existing High Schools will know that all of them cannot be expected to develop 
advance work and consequently that while some will be promoted, others will bo 
relegated to what on a superficial view may seem to be a less honourable function, 
Furthermore, teachers at present engaged in teaching the first year Intermediate 
classes, who may envisage the prospect of their being transferred from the university 
sphere to an educational field which they regard as inferior in status, will not 
welcome the change, though perhaps the wiser of them will sec in the new system 
large opportunities both of instilling the deBire for scholarship in and of exercising 
a personal influence over their students. I appreciate the argument that students 
in the existing first year Intermediate classes have the opportunity of being* taught 
by professors and lecturers who are also dealing with work of degree and even 
post-graduate standard, but I have no reason to suppose that there is not in this 
country a supply of competent scholars to supply both needs. Even if there is not, 
one could still argue that students under the new system should got moro 
concentrated attention from these outstanding scholars at a stage when they may be 
better prepared to take full advantage of it. 

If the high schools can and will worthily sustain the responsibilities which 
this proposal must inevitably place upon them and prove themselves capable of 
turning out boys and girls whose intellectual equipment is at least equal to that 
of present university students at the end of their first year, then the advantages to 
the university itself would seem to me to be not less impressive. It is true that 
in the beginning at any rate it is probable the the numbers in the university and 
in the colleges will be smaller and this will affect the finances of both. This is not 
an insoluble problem. Apart from this the university will start with fresh-men who will 
have already proceeded some way on that specialisation which is the normal feature of 
a degree and particularly of an honours degree course and may have acquired as 
well that poise and sense of proportion which often results from the exercise of 
responsibility. They will be dealing with people who after having put their 
matriculation examination behind them have had a year or two of comparative 
freedom in which in the picturesque words of one of the greater School-men “to 
browse in the pantries of the Fathers”, and to practise themselves in the fuller 
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mastery of the tools of. knowledge, the acquisition of which is the fundamental 
purpose of the pre-matieulation course. They may even find some who have already 
acquired that love of learning for its own sake, which only comes to many when 
this mastery has been attained and which is the beginning of wisdom. Moreover, 
these young people will be in a better position to estimate examinations at their 
value ; they will be ceasing to regard them either as bogeys or nightmares scaring 
the victim from the path of true learning or as unassailable criteria of mental 
and moral worth, but simply as indications, admittedly incomplete, that another 
milestone in the life-long process of education has been reached and passed. I am 
not one of those who believe that we have yet reached and peihaps may ever reach 
the stage in educational development when we can discard examinations altogether 
but when I see them being made the fetish which they aie commonly made in this 
country I always recall the words of the historian who looking back to the most 
enlightened people probably of all time remaiked that “Socrates gave no diplomas 
or degrees and would have subjected any disciple, who demanded one, to a 
disconcerting catechism on the nature of true knowledge 1 ’ I 

But there is another consideration of a different kind which in my opinion 
deserves even greater weight. I have always had the utmost respect for 
university teachers even if as an undeigarduate I did not always show it by 
regular attendance at their lectures. Consequently it is out of no disiespect to 
them that I expiess my conviction that the greatest gift which any univeisity 
can bestow on its alumni is not to be sought in text-books or in the lecture 
room or in the examination hall but in the close and friendly contact of 
fresh, keen and generous minds. I wonder how often the students of this 
university sit up through the small hours arguing about politics and religion 
and the thousand and one problems which intrigue minds approaching 
maturity. How often have you here “tired the stars with talking and sent 
them down the sky;” ? Perhaps the authorities for hygienic or economic reasons 
frown on such activities. I only hope they are too wise to do that. I remember 
being chased round an Oxfoid quad as the dawn was breaking by a fellow 
student and very dear friend who was so exasperated by my line of argument 
over some point of Greek prosody that his outraged feelings could only be 
relieved by physical violence. An hour later we were as good friends as ever, 
but now after thirty yeais I have still a clear recollection of what he said 
and what I said in that momentous argument. I am afraid there is no 
lecture which I ever attended that has left so clear an impression on my 
mind. Indeed argument among equals is not only the salt of life ; it is also 
a very whetstone of truth. 

I am taking a long time in getting to my point but here it is. To get full 

benefit from this clash of wits the combatants must be reasonably mature. 

They must have put away childish things and have had some first-hand 
experience of life *, otherwise the argument becomes as artificial as the average 
school boy’s eassy. From this point of view after making allowance for the 
fact, if it is a fact, that Indians mature eailier than Europeans, I still think 
that a large number of students are allowed and even encouraged to enter 
Indian universities at far too early an age ; for this reason alone any 

reorganisation which would postpone the average age of entrance would in my 
opinion be a most desirable thing. In this connection I also want to stress the great 
value of close personal contact not only between students but also between students 
and teachers. The contact of the lecture room, if it can be so described, is 
a most inadequate substitute for that more intimate and informal exchange 
of opinions which a real tutorial system is able to promote. It is a good thing 
that young people who are coming face to face with the problems and 
perplexities of life should have ready access to counsel flora riper minds. If 
there is one stage in education above others where it ought to be a personal 
affair and where mass production methods are out of place it is at the 

University. Some one has pleasantly written that God gave us memory that 
we might have roses in December. Use your university days for planting these 
r0S es* 

I have dwelt perhaps too long on what I may call the social aspect of 
University life, partly because I believe it to be an aspect which in Indian 
universities is often subordinated to less essential considerations and partly 
because this of all the Vice-Chancellor’s objectives is at once the most important 
and may be the most difficult to achieve. 
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Even the rather academic issue which I have been discussing may, as I 
have hinted, involve some expenditure of money* The other proposals of the 
Vice-Chancellor will require consideiable financial support if eflcct is to be 
given to them. You have heard and the Pro-Chancellor will tell you more 
about the extent to which the Government of India ^ are prepared to finance 
the development programme. I do not think that in the present diilicult 
circumstances their response can be regarded as illiberal and I think we owe 
it not only to the Vice-Chancellor’s persuasive eloquence but also to the active 
and unfailing support of our Pro-Chancellor than Government’s reaction has 
been as favourable as it has been. 

But the eight lakhs which Government have promised towards the capital 
expenditure involved will not cover the amount urgently requited if the colleges 
are to be assisted to move to the Umveisity site and the University herself is 
to be provided with buildings and grounds worthy of the role lor which she 
has now been cast. Moreover I do not think it is desnable that, a university, 
if it is to maintain its academic fieedom, should be entiiely dependent for its 
maintenance on Government funds. 

At the present moment the resources of the University are negligible 
and some of the colleges are in an equally precarious financial position. 

If the Vice-Chancellor’s vision of a great national university is to bo 
translated into reality, the grant fxom the Government of India must be 
laigely supplemented by private munificence. I also cannot believe that the 
race of pious benefactors is extinct in India : in fact I know it is not. There 
may not be men here able to call upon the resources of a Rockefeller or a 
Nuffield but there are lich men in India who love their country and believe 
in sound learning. If the University of Delhi is to achieve in fuel that place 
which those of us who believe in her destiny intend that she shall, I can conceive 
no worthier object for public or private generosity. Some pconle may be willing 
and able to give sums large enough to found one of the chairs or cieot one 
of the buildings, the need for which the Vice-Chancellor has so convincingly 
explained. By so doing they will deserve well of posterity and establish for 
themselveB an abiding memoual. But there will be others um.ble to afford so 
much or uncertain as to the way m which theii help can IxM- be given. I 
commend to them almost the most important need of all and that is the creation 
of an endowment fund by small or large donations which will ultimately free the 
University from the always precarious and sometimes humiliating dependence on 
private or public subvention. Unlike so many of the issues about which tins 
harassed generation is called upon to decide, there arc so far as T can discover 
behind this vision of an all-India University in the Capital city neither 
religious nor political implications, neither parochial nor imperialistic, designs. 
Its^ sole aim is the service of All-India and through India of that international 
society upon the creation of which it is becoming daily more evident that the 
preservation of our humanities must depend ; its finest contribution towards the 
achievement of this aim will be a steady output of graduates “onflamcd with the 
study of learning and the admiration of virtue ; stirred up with high hopes of 
living to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to 
all ages”. 


Sir Jagdish Prasad’s Address 

The following is the Address by the hon’blo Knnwar Sir Jatjdhh 
Prasad , KC.S.L, OJ.E., Member of His Excellency tho Viceroy's 

Executive Council and Pro-Chancellor of the Delhi University : — 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor & Members of the University, Ladies & Gentlemen— 

I should first like to thank Mr. Saigent tor liis illuminating Convocation 
address. Mr. Sargent brings a fresh mind to the consideration of the problems of 
Indian education. I have no doubt that his close acquaintance with the system of 
education m England will be of the greatest value to us in India. I should also 
like to extend a respectful and cordial welcome to your distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Maurice Gwyer. He is not only an eminent jurist and scholar 
but he has captured the hearts of Indians by his friendliness and genuine interest 
m things Indian. _ He has, in what is now a famous memorandum, set forth in 
eloquent and convincing language the ideals and needs of tho Delhi University. He 
has combated with much force a prevalent heresy that University education need 
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not be the vital concern of a modern State. He has pointed out how greatly this 
Univeisity has been handicapped in the past by the lack of funds. His powerful 
advocacy has had an immediate response fiom the Government of India, who have 
decided to make a noil-recurring grant of Es. 8 lakhs spread over a period of 5 
years, the maximum in anv one financial year being limited to Es. 2 lakhs. Of the 
total sum, about a half will be used to assist colleges to move to the University 
site, the intention being that all the colleges, except the Indiaprastha Girls’ College, 
shall ultimately move to the Univeisity site. The Government of India grants for 
this purpose are conditional on the colleges themselves raising a substantial part 
of the total sum required. The Government of India have also decided to double 
the recuiring grant to the University in the course of the next four years. The 
main featuies of the Vice-Chancellor’s scheme are the development in (he capital 
of a University with special characteristics of its own, the establishment of a num- 
ber of professorial ebairs and readerships, the provision of scholarships and other 
facilities for post-graduate study and research, the transfer of the constituent 
colleges to the University area, the fixing of a period of three years as the length 
of the oidinary degiee course, a review of the relations between the Univeisity and 
the colleges and of the principles m accordance with which maintenance grants 
are made to the colleges, some changes in the University libiary and increased 
provision of science laboratories and other buildings made necessary by the suggest- 
ed developments, and the establishment of a Faculty of Medicine. The Government 
of India have accepted the Vice-Chancellor’s scheme in principle, though the extent 
to which it can be earned out must depend on the provision of the necessaiy funds. 

I wish you had been more fortunate in your Pro- Chancellor. I am quitting 
my academic office with a certain feeling of disappointment at the little done and 
the much to do. But I have the great satisfaction of knowing that the interests 
of the University will now be in the keeping of competent hands. My successor 
in office is himself a distinguished graduate of the Universities of Allahabad and 
Oxford, completely familiar with educational problems and keenly alive to the needs 
of the Delhi University. 

Theie is always a touch of sadness in doing anything for the last time. This 
is the last occasion on which I shall have the honour of addressing the students 
of the Delhi University as their Pro-Chancellor. I hope they will bear with me 
for a few moments before I take leave of them. 

Events of tiemendous significance aie shaking the world. For years to come 
the destinies of nations will be completely altered, and so will the life and thought 
of the age. But one lesson already stands out clear from the armed conflict that 
grips Europe. It is that a high level of intellectual capacity and maiked eminence 
in science and mechanical invention are no guarantee against the perpetration of 
revolting horrors, are no barrier to the cruel persecution of large masses of innocent 
men and women and to the destruction of human libeity. The refined barbarism 
of some of the peoples who pride themselves on their superiority of race and culture 
seems to be infinitely more degrading than the sudden outbrust of fanaticism of the 
untutoied barbarian. There has been a formidable increase in the power and effi- 
ciency of the instruments whereby it is possible for the rulers of men not only to 
destioy the body of a people but to distort their soul. And it is a sad reflection 
that many of you may go out of this university with a highly cultivated intellect 
and a distinguished academic record, and yet, if you have not been careful, you 
may have surrended what in the ultimate analysis is more precious— the capacity 
to distinguish between right and wrong, between truth and falsehood. The struggle 
between what may serve your own interest or that of your class or group, . as 
opposed to the common weal will ever be before you. In the measure that univer- 
sity education helps you to follow the path of upright conduct, in spite of all 
inducements to the contrary, in spite of every temptation that you may have so to 
reason yourself down as to make your selfish aims appear in the attractive garb of 
unselfish endeavour, in that measure will you have been worthy of the precepts of 
your professors and the teachings of your books. The debasement, of the 
educated is of more serious import than the aberrations of the ignorant. 
Your influence for good or ill extends far beyond your numbers. In this period 
of transition and rapid change in this country it is the young men who seem to 
set the pace of political objectives, because it is on your enthusiasm and your spirit 
of adventure that politital organisations base their strength, and they pannofc afford 
to lead where you are not prepaied to follow. You have, therefore, immense res- 
ponsibilities in this country. Whether India can reach her goal without conflict or 
not will laigely depend on the extent to which you young men can be wise beyond 
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your years or at least can have sufficient wisdom and restraint to allow older men 
the liberty to differ from you. I wish with all my heart that your patriotic ideals 
may be realised without civil commotion and suffering. There is in all conscience 
enough of turmoil in the woild at the moment. The spint of violence is abroad. 
The atmosphere of war is never favouiable to the growth of humane sentiments, 
rather it tends to breed passion and hatred. That at this moment political storms 
should be gathering on the Indian lionzon is a distressing spectacle. I have not 
yet lost all hope* that the thickening clouds may yet melt away and political 
calm be restored by mutual discussion and compromise. The youth of this country 
can play a notable part in ci eating a favouiable atmosphere by keeping their emo- 
tions and impulses under disciplined control. Let there be no heedless rushing 
into political battle. It may be magnificent, but its only outcome may be great 
and fruitless suffering, the embitter men t of feeling and the widening of the gulf 
between peoples whose common aim should be to draw nearer to each other. And 
pray, remember that there are not wanting some who would picler that there 
should be a clash, who would be keenly disappointed if the present deadlock weie 
to be resolved, because they have other ends to serve. I earnestly hope that you for 
your part will take heed and will do nothing to advance their nefarious designs. 
Spare no effort to preserve that greatest but most elusive of gilts, the unity of 
India, by keeping under close restraint the daik forces of racial, leligious and 
political bigotry and by giving fiee play to the generous spirit of tolerance, of fair 
dealing and sympathetic understanding. 

And now it only remains for me to bid you a regretful farewell. May you, 
through life’s perilous journey, ever retain some ot the buoyancy and gaiety of youth. 
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